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**  For,  note  thou,  Gxntbia,       • 
Bow  IroQ  bftth  pow*r  to  rlTet,  tnd  to  weld 
Into  itself  Ita  kin:  wtille,  at  the  flint's 
Appeal,  its  natarc,  cold  and  stern,  klucHcA 
To  brilllancx  and  beat;  Its  stubborn  being,  too^ 
Bal>dnM  "-obMiont  to  the  inn|fnet*s  law,  ; 

So,  Ihnn  opposM  strengths  by  mutual  force,     * 
Best  several  properties  are  bom.    By  Lore's 
Own  m^t  of  sabtletj,  what's  good  and  true, 
Is  brought  to  highest  truth,  and  crown*d  perfection. 
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THE  IRON  COUSIN. 


CHAPTEK    I. 

• 

**  A  BABT  that  has  got  no  mother,  ma'am,  Grod  help  it  I  " 

The  woman  who  held  the  chU^^j^d  nttcgre^  the^e  WQrds,  wai 
a  homely,  middle-aged  person;  decentf/'.d^resised'^  so:  Ulx  as  an  ex- 
treme cleanness  could  render  ti^  c^lothies  thatV^re  in  the  last 
stage  of  darned  decay.  The  iniifi^  ^^&l  iiadi  in,  her  arms  was 
also  scmpnlously  neat,  for  all  its  coarse,  piean.wi^ppings.  »The 
woman's  face  wore  a  wistful,  deprecatilirt' ex^l-eMiotlf,  as  she  curt- 
seyed  and  let  fall  these  words  in  reply  to  a  half-inquiring  look, 
which  she  fancied  she  read  in  the  countenance  of  one  of  the  pass- 
ers-hy,  a  lady  in  a  rich  silk  pelisse,  carrying  a  thickly  gilt  hook 
in  her  hand,  as  she  passed  up  the  street,  glancing  at  the  woman 
and  bahy  who  stood  close  in  her  way.  The  woman,  as  she  spoke, 
had  CTen  advanced  a  step,  as  if  somewhat  to  bar  the  passage,  and 
claim  attention  to  the  appeal  she  made ;  but  the  lady  swept  on 
unhecdiogly,  after  her  own  passing  glance,  as  though  she  had  not 
heard  the  words  by  which  it  was  responded  to. 

*'  I  must  speak  up  louder  and  bolder  next  time,"  muttered 
the  woman.  ''  Begging's  a  trade  I  never  learned ;  and  it  seems 
it  wants  an  apprenticeship,  like  any  other  calling.     But  for  thee. 
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poppet,"  she  added,  leaning  over  the  sleeping  babe,  "  I  must  irj 
and  get  the  hard  lesson  off,  though  it's  bad  beginning  at  mj  time 
of  life." 

The  wind  moaned   by  in  piercing,  sudden  gusts  from  the 
river,  forming  little  sharp  eddies  in  the  wide  thoroughfare  that 
led  up  from  the  bridge.     A  fierce  current  of  air  drew  round  the 
thinly-clad  woman  and  her  burden,  as  she  stood  shivering  and  de- 
fenceless in  the  open  way— one  of  those  steep,  hilly  streets  that 
abound  in  the  good  old  town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.     Heavy- 
laden  carts  staggered  up  the  ascent,  the  horses  straining  and  tug- 
ging and  laboring  with  stretched  harness  and  quivering  shafts,  as 
they  tacked  sideways  along,  their  iron-shod  hoofs  slipping  and 
striking  sparks  from  beneath  their  shaggy  fetlocks  each  time  they 
vainly  strove  to  plant  a  firm  step ;  great  wains  tottered  top- 
heavy,  swaying  to  and  fro,  as  they  made  their  perilous  descent, 
creaking  and  groaning,  and  leaving  a  broad,  shiny  track  on  one 
side  behind  them,  marking  the  safely-impeding  reluctancy  of  the 
dropped  drag ;  foot-passengers  bent  forward,  breasting  the  cold 
wind  and  the  toil  of  ^the  up-hill  progress,  ever  and  anon  stopping 
to  whisk^roond  akd  i&vold^tle  clouds  of  dust  that  whirled  in  their 
faces^  pd^pdrtng  Ihdir  clothes^  [dredging  against  their  cheeks  and 
foreheads,  and  *(iftin^<^iBlo*tl]gBir  eyes.     The  heavy  sails  of  tlf' 
colliers  and  ^oitef  \f&{t  lyjpg  qioored  in  the  river,,  flapped  if 
unwieldy  abruptsh3§s\  w(uo*t3be*little  pennons  that  fluttered  I 
the  mast-heads,  seemed  giddy  with  their  ceaseless,  rapid  mo^ 
Straws  were  whirled  into  open  entries,  and  shop-doors  bangf^ 
with  startling  suddenness.     There  was  a  black  sullen  look  f 
air,  partly  the  effect  of  the  keen,  savage-cutting  wind — ^paf! 
effect  of  the  dense  coal-smoke  atmosphere,  perpetually  h|| 
in  a  murky  cloud,  indispersible  even  by  such  a  blast  as  thf 
straight  from  the  northeast.     All  was  chill  and  gloooi^ 
the  grocers  and  confectionery  shops  with  which  the  place 
— ^for  tea  and  sugar-plums  seem  to  form  the  chief  naixk 
miners,  to  judge  by  the  large  japan  canisters,  and  the  / 
colored  chalk  and  sugar,  by  courtesy  called  sweetmeaf 
wedged  and  heaped  in  almost  every  other  shop-wind^ 
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castle— could  not  enliven  the  general  dreariness  of  the  aspect  of 
the  spot  on  that  harsh,  cheerless  day. 

Tet  still  the  woman  lingered  in  the  open  street,  and  still  she 
made  an  occasional  courageous  attempt  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  passers-by  to  the  orphan  charge  she  held  in  her  arms. 

Presently,  a  figure  approached  that  fixed  all  her  attention. 
It  was  a  horseman  ;  and  came  straight  across  the  bridge,  along 
the  narrow  street  that  led  through  the  suburb  of  Gateshead  from 
the  open  country  beyond.  He  was  dressed  after  the  fashion  4f 
a  gentleman — ^but  unmistakably  a  country  gentleman;  for  the 
scarlet  coat,  and  white  corduroys  that  he  wore,  looked  like 
worsted  apparel ;  he  was  carefully  booted  and  spurred,  and  bore 
a  heavy  silver-mounted  hunting-whip  of  antiquated  make.  He 
seemed  a  youngish  man,  and  sat  his  horse  like  one  accustomed  to 
the  saddle  and  to  the  pursuit  of  field  sports.  He  held  his  head 
bent  forward,  with  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  to  avoid  the  dust  and 
driving  wind,  so  that  his  face  was  concealed  as  he  came  onward ; 
but  there  was  something  in  his  general  appearance  that  from  the 
first  attracted  the  woman's  nctieo,*  and  kept  \i  .riveted  ^ipon  him. 
As  he  approached,  she  drew  liAa?^^  t/''the  cur.][^-J3t»nq,and  stood 
there  gazing  intently.  :*;,.'..     ]  ■• . 

At  almost  the  same  moment  Ee  ha,3'ciiiighi'^ight  of  her,  and 
she  had  recognized  him ;  each  e^cU^nv^QA  s/mul^^peously, 

"  Martha ! "  '    ! .  •  ^.  .  •    .  *  •.   : 

"  The  young  'Squire !  " 

"  Tell  me,  Martha,  tell  me,"  he  began,  impatiently,  but  seemed 
unable  to  proceed;  only  leaning  from  his  horse,  and  looking 
eagerly  into  the  woman's  face. 

8be  shook  her  head,  appearing  as  little  able  as  himself  to 
speak.  At  length  she  said,  "  Best  dismount,  Mr.-  Harry,  sir ; 
and  then  you  can  step  aside  out  of  the  throng  with  me,  and— 
and — I  can  tell  you  all  quietly,  gently." 

He  still  kept  looking  wistfully  at  her  in  silence,  but  did  as 
she  suggested,  mechanically  throwing  himself  off  his  horse,  and 
giving  its  rein  into  the  hand  of  a  lad  who  was  hovering  near  in 
the  hope  of  such  a  chance,  with  charge  to  lead  it  round  to  a  cer- 
tain inn  he  named,  where  he  was  staying. 
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He  was  scarcely  on  the  pavement  beside  her,  be 
grasped  the  woman  by  the  arm,  drew  her  a  little  apart  fi 
crowd  of  passers,  and  said,  hoarsely,  '^  Now  tell  me  of 
Where  is  she  ?     Take  me  at  once  to  her." 

'*  Be  patient,  Mr.  Harry,  sir ;  take  courage — ^bear  np 
have  but  poor  news  to  tell." 

*^  I  feared  as  much.  I  knew  she  must  have  sufferec 
gone  through  terrible  scenes — so  high-hearted,  so  proud  < 
as  my  poor  Hetty  !  so  unused  to  the  world — so  unequa 
struggle8--6o  young,  so  inexperienced  1  But  you,  my  got 
tha,  you  did  not  leave  her ;  you  stayed  by  her — you  hel] 
through  all  her  troubles, — I  know  you  did,  did  you  not 
never  forsook  her  at  the  worst ;  and  now  you  shall  take  h 
fort — you  shall  bring  her  brother  to  her.  Come,  lead  m 
she  is.  I'm  prepared  for  a  poor  place ;  but  she  .shall  s 
change  it  for  a  better.  I  have  come  to  fetch  her  home,- 
Martha.  We'll  all  set  out  for  the  old  Hall,  as  soon  as 
bear  the  journey." 

He  l^ad ^talked  Jiijnself  ii^tA ^hopeful  strain ;  and  by  t 

he  spokelof.*bom&,  tfnd*^nr<turtt*>(t  it  with  her  whom  he  < 
•  •••*•*,   •       •   •    •••     • 

seek,  he  looked,  with  an  att^iopted  cheerful  glance  into  > 

face ;  but  seeing;Q;s  uiitbinget^  mournful  expression,  he  li 

*  •   •  •  •  ••    • 

ed  falteringlf  tqe»  words,  *i^^  soon  as  she  can  bear  the  jo 
and  now,  still  &a:th5r*Mifej:  P  for  I  fear  she  is  very 
duccd — weak, — perhaps  dangerously  ill.  For  God's  sab 
Martha !     Your  manner  makes  me  dread  I  know  not  wha 

"  Look  here,  sir  !  "  said  the  poor  woman,  at  a  loss  h 
to  break  to  her  young  master  the  fatal  truth  she  had  to  t 
"  Look  here,  Mr.  Harry,  sir ;  lift  up  the  corner  of  my  shf 
see  what  I  have  in  my  arms." 

He  stared  at  her  bewilderedly  for  one  instant ;  then 
put  back  the  shawl.  A  baby's  face  lay  nestled  benea 
eyes  were  closed ;  its  breathing  quick,  but  regular ;  its  co 
and  healthful :  all  showed  it  to  be  in  a  deep,  sweet  sleep. 

'^  Miss  Hetty's  child,"  the  woman  said,  softly  and 
then  added,  "  Lord  forgive  me  for  saying  so  !  when  she 
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good  a  right  to  be  a  mother,  as  the  honestest  woman  and  best 
ladj  of  them  alL  Mrs.  Captain  Ireton,  I  should  have  said,  to 
be  sure  ;  bat  my  poor  joung  mistress  seemed  always  the  same  to 
me ;  a  girl — a  child — the  yonng  thiog  I  had  nursed  from  her 
long-clothes.  I  managed  to  call  her  by  her  right  name,  her  mar- 
ried name,  to  the  folks  here ;  but  seeing  you,  Mr.  Harry,  sir, 
made  *  Miss  Hetty  '  come  quite  natural.  My  darling  child !  My 
sweet  creature  !     My  dear  young  mistress  I  " 

The  tears  that  had  been  so  long  restrained,  now  poured  down 
the  cheeks  of  the  faithful  nurse  ;  and  she  burst  into  lamentations 
that  left  no  doubt  of  the  fatal  truth.  The  'Squire  had  till  then 
Btriyen  to  hide  from  himself  the  extent  of  his  fears ;  he  could 
belieye  his  sister  ill,  in  want,  starving,  dying, — any  thing  but  ac- 
toally  dead ;  now,  the  words  that  fell  from  Martha  in  her  pas- 
sion of  grief,  destroyed  the  last  delusive  hope.  He  understood, 
at  length,  in  its  bare,  naked  horror,  the  fact  that  his  beloved 
Hetty — his  young  sister — the  companion  of  his  boyhood — the 
joy  of  his  youth — the  pride  of  his  manly  years,  was  past  all 
eomfort,  all  help-— that  he  had.^^p^e  to9  l|ite — that  she  was  no 
longer  in  being.  •  .•  :•    •  .V    '•    '.  •  •;  - 1 

**  It's  too  true,  Mr.  Harry,*  sir ]*  fler^  bold^  Crave  spirit  bore 
her  up  against  the  old  'Squire's  pi1$i6^  tV^fS?  fwiti  long  time ;  but 
she  gave  way  at  last  When  h^r  ypimg  ViysVpn'^  ^P^^  ^^^K  <^^ 
died  suddenly,  her  courage  had  its  iisC  i^ojii^*  f7h<^  came  pover- 
ty ;  and  she^  needing  at  that  time  more  tlian  ever,  Ihe  comforts  and 
luxuries  she'd  been  used  to  all  her  young  days !  Getting  no  an- 
swer to  that  last  letter  she  wrote  to  old  master,  brought  her  lower 
and  lower,  and  at  length  broke  her  heart.  She  moped  and  pined, 
though  she'd  never  own  how  she  cared  one  bit  for  all  that  had 
come  about ;  and  when  we  got  poorer  and  poorer,  and  were  oblig- 
ed to  leave  the  cottage  out  yonder,  for  a  cheaper  lodging  in  the 
close  town,  she  made  believe  she  didn't  feel  the  change, — ^but  she 
did.  I  saw  her  face  get  whiter  and  thinner,  and  her  poor  eyes 
get  hollower  and  hoUower,  till  at  last  they  were  so  sunk  in  her 
bead  that  they  only  looked  large  because  her  cheeks  were  so 
sasted.     She  never  seemed  herself  after  we  came  to  live  in  that 
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Btifling  bol6y  and  I  knew  then  how  it  must  be,  thoo^  I  tried  to 
keep  up  a  cheerfol  faoe  to  her.     I  think  she  had  a  fancj  too,  her« 
«elf,  how  it  was  with  her,  for  she  once  asked  me, — in  a  voice  aa 
like  her  old  merry  one  as  she  could  make  it, — '  Nursey,  d'ye  think 
my  baby  will  ever  be  bom  alive  ? '   And  when  I  said  '  Yes,  sore, 
my  own  darling  Miss  Hetty,  and  will  be  a  joy  and  a  comfort  to 
yon  yet,  to  make  up  for  all  that's  past  and  gone ; '  she  only  shook 
her  head,  and  spoke  no  more  for  a  minute  or  two ;  and  then  she 
said  quite  sudden  like,  ^  Well,  if  it  live,  you'll  take  care  of  it, 
and  be  as.  good  a  nursey-mother  to  it  as  you  have  always  been 
to  me,  Matty  Pattykin,  won^t  you  ? '     And  then  I  knew — for  all 
she  spoke  so  gay  and  careless  in  her  tone,  and  for  all  the  old 
playful  name  she  always  called  me  by,— that  she  felt  she'd  never 
live  to  be  a  mother  to  her  babe  hersel£     True  enough  I    It  was 
bom  in  the  deep,  dark  night, — and  as  the  morning  broke,  my  dar- 
ling Miss  Hetty  died  in  these  very  arms.     I  understood  what  she 
meant,  though  she  couldn't  speak — ^but  her  look  was  enough — it 
reminded  me  of  the  promise  between  us  about  her  baby.     I  think 
she  made  out  that  I^u^^derstood^her^  for  I  could  speak  no  more 
than  hersdl^Ar«(f  £ef  lacS^  iurne^  ^iite  calm,  and  its  own  bright 
happy  look  bf  6ld*  times  came  oVer  it*,  and  so  it  remained  till  she 
died;  and  there  it  lies^ijtil^  iftf ^{eaceful,  so  sweet,  and  so  mild,  so 
young  and  so,^*(>qent>  ][}u*29ight  almost  believe  it  has  a  smil%r 
upon  it     I  coi|td{i^  B{(|Bd>piie*^a]:  then,  though  I  cry  so  now;  m 
heart  felt  swellecT  and  actiing,*as  if  it  had  a  heavy  weight  up<Hi  i| 
and  my  head  felt  bursting;  but  I  went  about  what  I  had  to  do  fP 
if  I  was  stupid.    I  smoothed  her  dear  young  limbs,  and  cov^ 
them  with  her  own  white  dressing-gown,  and  laid  over  her  da>{ 
face  her  last  cambric  handkerchief — all  the  things  we  had  le£t 
what  I  had  tried  so  hard  to  keep  for  her,  when  one  piece  of  c^ 
ing  after  another  had  to  be  parted  with,  to  get  her  a  little/ 
or  tea,  whenever  she  could  be  got  to  take  it — for  she  alwa| 
tended  she  wanted  nothing,  and  was  neither  hungry  nor  tt 
though  I  knew  fast  enough  she  must  be  both.     But  now,  if 
she  would  never  want  sup  nor  bit  more,  her  baby  woul^ 
there  must  be  some  help  got  somehow  for  it,  poor  lamb  I 
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dfiBperation,  yet  all  along  stupefied  and  duU  like^ — as  if  I  bad  no 
feeling  eyer  sinoe,  I  think, — I  took  np  my  darling  Miss  Hetty's 
diild  in  nay  arms,  and  came  out  this  morning  on  a  wild  errand  to 
find  hope  and  help.  Praised  be  His  name,  that  sent  it  to  me  in 
you  yourself,  Mr.  Harry,  sir !  Little  did  I  think  when  I  left  that 
room,  all  silent  and  bare,  with  only  my  poor  darling  stretched 
there,  cold  and  pale,  lying  all  by  herself,  with  no  one  to  watch  by 
her, — not  even  her  faithful  Matty,  who  hoped  never,  never  to 
leave  her  so  long  as  she  was  above  ground, — little  did  I  think  with 
whom  I  should  return  to  it  I " 

'^  And  where  is  it  ?  Take  me  at  odce  to  it-^o  her !  "  exclaim- 
ed the  'Squire,  huskily,  as  he  raised  his  face  from  between  his 
hands,  where  he  had  held  it  buried,  while  the  worthy  nurse  poured 
forth  her  sad  history. 

"  It  is  just  by — ^in  the  nearest  chare ;  this  way,  Mr.  Harry, 


sir." 


*'  In  a  chair ! "  muttered  the  'Squire,  half  unconsciously,  as  if  he 
thought  the  poor  woman's  trouble  had  turned  her  head,  to  talk  of 
a  lodging  in  a  chair. 

"  Ay,  Mr.  Harry,  sir :  a  chare.  They  call  them  chares  here, 
these  close  alleys,  that  lead  up  from  the  water-side ;  a  dismUl  place 
for  our  bright  Miss  Hetty  to  live  in !  A  miserable  place  for  her 
young  body  to  lie  dead  in  I 

The  nurse  led  on  for  a  little  way,  and  then  turned  from  the 
spot  where  they  had  stood,  into  a  narrow  passage  that  opened  from 
the  street  in  which  they  were.  It  ascended  by  steps,  and  wound 
up  through  the  houses  on  either  side,  a  sort  of  out-of-door  stair- 
case. Almost  every  step  was  thickly  occupied  with  boots  and 
shoes  of  all  dimensions,  ranged  side  by  side,  evidently  for  sale ; 
for  the  houses  which  flanked  the  steps  had  low-browed,  dingy 
shops,  in  the  windows  of  which  heaps  more  of  the  same  articles 
were  just  disoernible  through  the  dusty,  darkened  atmosphere. 
These  boots  and  shoes  presented  every  diversity  of  cobbled,  patch. 
ed  and  pieced  decrepitude ;  every  varied  make  of  hob-nailed,  iron- 
heeled,  list,  leather,  and  wooden  j  there  was  the  child's  ankle- 
strapped  shoe,  the  boy's  tongued  and  thick-soled  school-boot,  with 
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its  lace  of  leather,  and  its  leathern  binding ;  the  jouth's  c 
brogae ;  the  ploughman's  stout  high-low ;  the  townsman's 
footed  calf  Wellington ;  "  women's  clogs  and  pattens ;  and 
en  shoes  innamerable,  such  as  are  rife  in  French  fishing-to^ 
clumsy,  rough-hewn  things — some  entirely  of  wood,  some 
upper  leathers  nearly  as  inflexible  as  wood,  and  fastenings  o 
metal  clasps.  These  wooden  shoes  were  of  all  sizes,  from  s 
seemed  fit  only  for  the  stunted  dimensions  of  a  Chinese  lady 
but  were  in  reality  intended  for  the  soft,  small,  plump  foot  of 
hood,  up  to  the  full-grown  wagoner's  or  miner's  wear,  L 
like  moderate-sized  hip  or  slipper  baths. 

Making  his  way  through  all  this  myriad  cordwainery,  \ 
little  heeding  its  precise  nature,  the  'Squire,  as  he  follow< 
nurse  on.  her  upward  way,  was  yet  conscious  of  the  suffocati 
mosphere  generated  by  all  these  agglomerated  boots  and 
and  he  felt  the  close-pent,  orerhanging  aspect  of  the  place, 
pressiye  keeping  with  the  effect  upon  his  senses.  As  he  ii 
tively  looked  up  towards  the  sky,  for  a  glimpse  of  space, 
breath  of  fresh  air,  he  saw  the  massive  stone  walls  of  the  ca 
jail,  frowning  and  beetling  above  the  summit  of  the  steep  w 
chare ;  and  it  seemed  only  a  crowning  circumstance  in  the  i 
of  confined,  breathless,  hopeless  imprisonment,  that  surro 
him  on  all  sides. 

As  they  entered  the  one  of  these  shop-dens,  above  whi< 
the  chamber  they  sought,  there  was  superadded  to  the  other  < 
of  the  spot,  a  strong  whiff  of  beef-steak  and  onions,  upon  a 
ing  dish  of  which,  the  owner  of  the  dwelling  was  about  to  : 
in  company  with  his  wife  and  family ;  and  the  'Squire  saw  the 
suddenly  stagger,  gasp  and  turn  pale,  as  she  was  about  tc 
few  words,  before  she  passed  on  up  stairs.  She  reeled,  and 
have  fallen,  had  not  the  woman  of  the  house  started  foniv 
her  assistance,  with  feminine  instinct,  first  catching  the  bab; 
her  arms. .  '  

*'  It's  my  opinion,  it's  the  smell  of  the  victuals,  sir,"  sa 
master  of  the  shop,  turning  to  the  'Squire  in  explanation, 
the  best  of  my  belief,  she  am't  toucbed  solid  food  for  dayi 
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nothing  at  all,  but  what  my  good  woman  has  forced  npon  her  un« 
der  the  pretence  of  a  neighbourly  cup  o'  tea.  She  plied  her  with 
the  bread  and  butter,  making  believe  she  didn^t  see  how  bad  she 
wanted  it ;  for  she  was  high,  and  besides  she  know^d  we  was  poor 
oorselyes,  and  so  she  always  put  a  good  face  on  her  own  starying, 
while  she  worked  her  fingers  to  the  bone  to  prevent  her  young 
missus'Sb  I  beg  pardon,  sir;  but  if  you're  a  friend,  I'm  glad  you've 
oome,  for  they're  in  a  sad  strait.  The  poor  young  body  couldn't 
hold  out  no  longer,  but  died,  sir ;  and  as  for  this  one,  it  speaks 
for  itself,  that  things  must  be  at  a  hard  pass  with  her,  when  the 
smell  of  meat  is  so  scarce  that  it  upsets  her." 

The  'Squire,  in  a  few  words,  explained  who  he  was ;  and  com- 
mending the  faithful  nurse  to  the  best  care  of  the  good  people  of 
the  house,  proceeded  up  stairs,  alone,  to  the  chamber  where  his 
young  sister  lay  dead  in  her  early  prime. 


-•••- 


CHAPTER  n. 

Old  'Squire  Heathcote,  of  Heathcote  Hall,  was  a  man  remarkable 
for  two  things,— excessive  oBstinacy  and  excessive  precision.  A 
dictum  of  his,  once  pronounced,  was  irrevocable,  and  to  be  abided 
by  at  all  events.  If  he  had  by  any  unfortunate  chance  happened 
to  have  said :  "  I'll  be  shot  if  it  isn't,"  relative  to  a  certain  mat- 
ter that  turned  out  contrary  to  what  he  had  asserted,  he  might 
have  been  capable  of  ordering  himself  out  into  the  court-yard, 
with  his  gamekeepers  drawn  up  in  array  to  shoot  him  on  the  spot. 

His  wife  was,  happily,  the  most  uncontradictious  and  sabmis- 
sive  of  women*  She  had  meekly  married  him,  and  after  meekly 
bearing  him  two  children,  had  meekly  lived  some  few  years,  and 
then — meekly  died. 

As  is  common  with  people  of  his  character,  'Squire  Heathcote 
was  a  man  of  small  mind.     His  obstinacy  and  preoiseness  were 
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conjoined  with  a  limiied  range  of  thon^tfl  and  aentiments.  Ha 
waa  atnbbornl J  bigoted,  and  stiff-neckedlj  opinionated,  Hehadoer- 
tain  fixed  ideaa — ^if  ideas  ihej  may  be  called — ^which  were  rathef 
notions ;  yagne  in  their  scope,  but  immutable  in  their  decision. 
His  faculties  were  not  powerful  but  headstrong;  his  understanding 
Dot  forcible  but  pertinacious.  He  had  a  sort  of  tautology  of  mind ; 
(lis  narrow  sphere  of  intelligence  producing  veriest  repetition  of 
the  same  images.  He  had  his  son  christened  Henry, — ^which  was 
his  own  name,  and  when  he  had  a  daughter  born  to  him,  he  had 
called  her  Henrietta  from  sheer  lack  of  intellectual  energy,  and 
disinclination  towards  any  fresh  exercise  of  the  imagination.  His 
favourite  oath  was,  '*  By  the  Lord  Harry ! "  and  his  usual  denun- 
ciation, ''  Qo  to  old  Harry !  "  He  converted  pleasures  into  penal- 
ties, by  the  monotonous  style  of  their  appointed  recurrence.  He 
would  always  have  a  certain  kind  of  party  on  a  certain  date,  a  ball 
on  such  a  day,  a  dinner-party  on  such  fuiother, — ^with  exactly  the 
same  several  sets  of  guests  invited  to  each. 

He  would  have  considered  it  almost  an  act  of  moral  delin- 
quency to  omit  having  roast  leg  of  mutton  at  his  table  on  a  par- 
ticular day  in  each  week ;  tlumgh  it  sometimes  involved  a  ser^j^ 
vant's  galloping  over  to  the  next  town  in  a  pelting  rain — ^^ 
distress  of  a  horse — the  distraction  of  the  butcher,  whose  uaij 
supply  of  meat  had  failed — and  the  agitation  and  anxiety  of 
meek  wife  lest  his  lordly  wUl  should  be  inevitably  thwarted, 
would  have  deemed  it  a  breach  of  religious  duty  to  have 
thing  but  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding  on  Christmas  day/ 
made  it  a  scruple  of  conscience  that  pancakes  should  be  serf^ 
Shrove  Tuesday ;  and  would  have  considered  it  little  less  | 
crime  not  to  eat  salt  fish  on  Ash  Wednesday.  i 

He  kept  all  the  clocks  in  the  house  regular  to  ji  secof' 
his  own  hand ;  although  he  made  no  use  of  his  time,  or/ 
it  away,  as  if  it  were  the  least  valuable  of  his  possesj 
perhaps  it  was. 

He  was  highly  incensed  if  the  post  did  not  come  in; 
letter  bag  were  not  placed  on  the  breakfast-table  punctf 
moment ;  though  he  had  no  correspondence  he  cared  f 
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inTsriKbly  pnt  off  reulitig  bis  newspapere  tUl  eTcning.  Thia 
b«  eonUiTed  to  make  another  periodical  pest;  for,  like  man; 
de^totic  readers  of  nempapera,  he  always  read  them  aloud.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  amosement  he  derived  from  their  perusal,  he 
insisted  on  making  hearers  of  whatever  luckless  persons  ohanoed 
to  be-bjr,  however  otherwise  their  attention  might  be  engaged. 
He  liked  to  have  an  audience.  He  chose  to  have  an  iDterest 
taken  in  his  "  extraordinary  growth  of  turnips,"  and  "  strawber- 
riee  of  prodigious  siie."  If  his  wife  were  anziona  to  slip  away 
and  give  some  forgotten  order  to  the  housekeeper,  upon  which 
she  knew  depended  the  important  question  of  dinner  (and  eonae- 
qnent  peace)  for  the  next  day,  she  most  sit  still  and  listen  to  m 
long  poliUcal  debate,  of  which  she  understood  not  one  word;  or 
if  his  young  daughter  were  deep  in  the  calculation  of  knotting 
stitohea,  she  must  "  lose  count,"  to  mark  the  particulars  of  a 
"  melancholy  accident,"  or  attend  to  the  detjuls  of  "  a  grand 
boxing  match,"  for  neither  of  which  she  oared  one  job 

He  turned  luxuries  into  inflictions  by  his  method  of  dispens- 
ing, withholding  or  controlling  them.  He  invested  them  with 
so  many  petty  restrictions,  so  many  sUff  observances,  so  many 
troublesome  punctilios — which  were  by  no  means  to  be  infringed 
— that  people  gave  up  availing  themselves  of  the  inilulgeaoes  in 
sheer  despair  at  the  concomitant  annoyances.  Although  no 
reader,  he  prided  himself  on  a  fine  library,  a  choice  coUeotion  of 
books  that  he  possessed.  It  had  been  the  cherished  acquisition 
of  ar  ancestor  of  his,  who  had  had  taste  and  judgment  sufficient 
for  its  selection,  as  well  as  its  enjoyment  Not  only  as  a  family 
heir-loom  was  it  a  source  of  gratification  to  our  'Squire,  but  as 
affording  him  exercise  for  his  love  of  precision.  He  regularly 
ordered  new  pnblioations  from  town,  adding  them  carefully  and 
chronologically  to  the  rest  He  was  very  nice  in  their  binding; 
and  would  send  a  book  back  to  London  to  be  rebound,  if  its 
style  were  not  accurately  to  his  fancy.  He  would  spend  whole 
mornings  in  his  library,'  arranging  the  volumes ;  not  reading 
them.  He.was  very  particular  about  their  matching,  and  rang- 
mg  exactly  and  evenly  on  the  shelves.     He  hated  to  see  gaps; 
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worried  while  one  existed ;  woald  search  for  the  missing  tome 
and  if  he  discovered  that  it  had  been  fetched  away  fdr  perusal, 
would  be  restless  during  its  absence,  and  fidget  about  the  person 
who  happened  to  be  reading  it  If  it  were  his  meek  wife,  she 
soon  discovered  the  object  of  his  uneasiness,  and  dutifully  put  a 
period  to  it,  by  silently  and  immediately  restoring  the  stray  to 
its  place.  If  it  were  his  light-hearted  daughter,  she  played  with 
his  fidgetiness,  pretended  not  to  see  its  aim,  taking  neither  hint 
nor  innuendo ;  and  when  she  could  no  longer  feign  ignorance  of 
his  meaning,  she  would  affect  to  be  weary  of  the  book  herself, 
and,  half  yawning,  half  laughing,  carry  it  back  to  the  study,  and 
pop  it  up  on  the  shelf  carelessly  as  might  be. 

As  for  his  son,  having  originally  no  bent  for  literature,  he 
came  to  hate  the  sight  of  books,  as  perpetually  associated  with 
some  objection,  or  admonition,  or  teasing  interposing  of  author 
ity  on  the  part  of  his  father,  and  accordingly  gave  them  up  as  a 
hopeless  pursuit,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  more  congenial  pro- 
secution  of  his  favourite  field  sports.  In  his  personal  conforma- 
tion, he  was  strong  and  athletic.  In  his  mental  constitution  he  y^ 
was  somewhat  supine.  In  him  were  modified  the  characteristics 
he  inherited  from  both  parents.  His  mother's  meek  spirit  in 
him  became  mere  passive  acquiescence  with  his  father's  wi}\r 
while  this  latter's  precision  and  obstinacy  took  the  shape  .^"^ 
habitual  compliance  and  dogged  obedience.  He  had  a  ro<i 
dislike  to  opposition,  and  was,  both  by  temperature  and  cireij 
stance,  mild  and  yielding.  Young  'Squire  Heathcote,  or  ''^ 
Harry,  as  he  was  most  frequently  styled,  was  a  general  fa,¥ 
with  household,  tenantry,  and  neighbourhood.  <^ 

Towards  his  son  and  heir  the  formal  old  'Squire  ente| 
a  mixed  feeling.     He  took  a  certain  sort  of  pride  in  him ' 
future  representative  of  himself,  the  inheritor  of  his  0^ 
family  greatness,  his  county  honours  and  consequence,  I 
possessions ;  but  he  had  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of  littld 
of  him,  a  paltry  eagerness  to  display  his  present  authi^ 
him,  a  ceaseless  desire  to  maintain  a  continuance  of  ^ 
and  a  fretful  besetting  mistrust  of  the  period  when 
man  would  be  emancipated  from  both. 
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Of  all  liying  beings  'Squire  Heathcote  best  loved  his  daughter 
Henrietta,  or  Hetty,  as  she  was  familiarly  called.  After  his 
wife  died,  bis  affection  for  the  young  girl  took  a  more  demon* 
strative  shape  than  any  he  had  ever  exhibited.  He  would  almost 
brook  something  less  than  implicit  submission  from  her.  He 
tolerated  ber  sprightly  insubordination,  and  connived  at  her 
lively  freedoms.  She  would  gaily  disregard  all  indirect  sugges- 
tions of  bis ;  and  if  an  absolute  command  threatened,  she  would 
laugh  it  off.  Her  father  humoured  her  more  than  any  one  in 
tke  world ;  and  to  prevent  this  indulgence  from  interfering  with 
his  law  of  irreversible  decree,  he  evaded  as  much  as  possible 
pronouncing  any  in  her  case,  and  rarely  issued  a  mandate  that 
regarded  her  till  he  was  pretty  sure  it  stood  no  chance  of  being 
disobeyed.  She,  like  most  spoilt  people,  was  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive ber  power  over  him ;  and  she  was  both  fond  and  proud  of 
its  exercise ;  but  her  mode  was  ever  so  pleasant  and  sportive, 
that,  far  from  resenting  the  ascendency,  he  but  doted  the  more 
on  his  subduer.  Besides,  there  was  a  kind  of  will  in  submitting 
to  hers ;  he  united  to  be  swayed  by  his  p^tty  daughter,  his 
&vourite  child. 

There  was  only  one  occasion  when  he  had  a  suspicion  that  she 
had  succeeded  in  pursuing  her  own  way  rather  than  his,  to  an 
extent  that  he  would  never  have  permitted,  had  he  known  the 
exact  circumstances  in  time.  There  was  a  Mr.  Morton  Worth- 
ington,  son  and  heir  to  a  neighbouring  country  gentleman,  of  good 
birUi  and  ancient  descent,  who  possessed  the  finest  estate  in  the 
county.  There  existed  a  distant  relationship  between  the  two 
families  of  Wgrthington  and  Heathcote,  which  the  'Squire  hoped 
to  see  brought  into  still  nearer  alliance  by  a  marriage  between 
Morton  and  his  own  daughter  Henrietta.  But  Mr.  Morton 
Worthington  was  a  young  man  of  reserved  manners,  grave, 
stately,  self- concentrated ;  and  though  he  betrayed  unmistak- 
able evidence  of  his  being  irresistibly  captivated  by  the  sparkling 
Hetty,  yet  he  never  gave  sufficiently-declared  tokens  of  his  at- 
tachment to  warrant  his  being  looked  upon  as  her  suitor.  Squire 
Heathcote,  hoping  all  must  eventually  take  place  as  he  had  pre- 
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ordained  in  his  own  mind,  left  things  to  time ;  bat  suddenly,  and 
without  his  being  able  to  aeconnt  for  the  abrupt  secession,  Mr. 
Morton  Worthington  loft  home,  and  returned  again  in  a  few 
weeks,  accompanied  by  a  bride,  as  opposed  in  every  particular  of 
feature,  person,  and  disposition,  to  the  lively  blooming  Hetty,  as 
could  possibly  be  conceived. 

'Squire  Heathcote  could  never  verify  his  surmise,  but  he  had 
his  own  misgivings  that  this  match  had  been  actually  within  the 
power  of  his  daughter,  and  that  she,  in  her  gay  heedlessness  or 
wilfulness,  had  chosen  to  let  it  escape  her.  He  fancied  that  Mr. 
Morton  Worthington  had  been  surprised  into  an  accidental  avowal 
of  his  feelings,  and  that  Hetty  had  on  the  spot  rejected  him  ;  but 
it  was  then  too  late  to  inquire  into  the  facts,  and  his  pride  would 
not  allow  him  to  own,  even  to  himself,  that  he  was  disappointed. 

Nevertheless  it  rankled  long  within  him,  and  it  was  doubtless 
this  secret  vexation  at  the  defeat  of  his  original  views  for  her  dis- 
posal, which  added  a  sting  to  the  virulence  of  his  anger,  when  he 
discovered  that  at  a  county  ball,  given  by  some  officers  who  were 
quartered  in  the  neighbourhood,  one  of  them  had  dared  to  fall  in 
love  with  his  daughter,  and  intended  to  make  proposals  for  her. 
His  ire  knew  no  bounds ;  he  raged,  he  stormed,  he  vowed  the 
rascally  beggarly  scoundrel  should  never  come  near  his  house ; 
that  no  pitiful  half-pay  captain  should  have  his  child ;  that  he 
would  lock  her  up,  to  starve  on  bread  and  water,  if  she  so  much 
as  thought  of  encouraging  the  vagabond,  &rC.,  Sec.  y 

Hetty  at  first  smiled  and  coaxed,  and  tried  to  win  her  fath^K 
into  better  humour ;  then  she  pouted,  and  in  youthful  pettishif^ 
declared  she  could  not,  and  she  would  not  live  without  the  U 
of  her  choice,  threatening  to  die  and  leave  her  old  father,  pui 
to  vex  and  shame  him  for  having  been  so  hard  with  her.    ^ 
soon  she  found  it  was  no  jesting  matter.     The  'Squire  was;^ 
with  one  of  his  obstinate  fits,  and  swore  by  the  Lord  Ha^ 
should  never  have  Captain  Ireton  by  his  consent.      H<p^ 
suming  on  her  influence  with  her  father,  and  trusting  I 
oftoe  she  was  a  wife,  he  would  not  refuse  his  forgiven^ 
evil  hour  resolved  to  forego  this  consent,  and  to  man^ 
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Ireton  without  it.  She  hul  no  difSonlty  in  pernuuling  her  at- 
tMhcd  onrH  to  M»omp«ny  her  in  her  elopement ;  Malty  conld 
deny  her  beloved  Miss  Hetty  nothing;  and  aooordingly  one  fine 
Jane  night  they  made  their  escape  from  an  open  window,  hurried 
across  the  old  parlc,  found  Captain  IreUtn  waiting  for  them  with 
a  post-chuse  and  fonr,  which  soon  conreyed  the  runaway  dangfa- 
tar  away  from  Heathcote  Hall  for  ever. 

The  'Squire's  wrath  on  the  discovery  was  fearful.  He  took  a 
■olemn  oath  that  he  would  never  pardon,  never  see  his  daughter 
more.  He  called  his  Maker  to  witness  that  he  would  never  for- 
give any  one  of  his  family  who  should  hold  intercoorse  with  her. 
'  He  menaced,  not  only  with  disinheritance,  bat  with  an  eternal  curse, 
his  only  son,  should  he  ever  communicate  with  her  who  had  made 
herself  an  outcast  from  among  them.  Hany  Heathcote — partly 
from  habitual  submission,  partly  fVom  believing  that  his  sister 
would  ultimately  Buoceed  in  winning  her  way  back  to  her  old 
place  in  her  father's  heart,  and  knowing  that  her  own  unaided 
influence  had  always  bad  more  effect  than  when  leoonded  by  the 
interfereDce  of  others,  which  seemed  rather  to  provoke  and  oon- 
firm  reaistanoe — yielded  to  the  fiat. 

But  months  crept  od,  and  still  her  brother  heard  nothing  of 
Hetty.  Her  name  was  ioterdioted  at  Heathcote  Hall,  therefore 
be  dared  not  ask  his  lather  tidings,  lest  he  should  bnt  exasperate 
him  more  against  her.  He  know  that  letters  oocasion&lly  reached 
his  father,  addressed  in  her  handwriting,  but  he  learned  nothing 
of  their  contents,  nntil  OQe  fatal  day,  in  a  burst  of  passion  at 
•ome  n^lect  or  omission  of  his  steward's,  the  old  'Squire  had  an 
apoplectio  fit,  which,  brioging  him  to  his  death-bed,  he  had  called 
his  son  to  him,  and  in  an  agony  of  tardily- awakened  remorse,  had 
shown  him  Hetty's  letters,  and  deaired  him,  with  as  articulate  an 
injnnctiou  as  his  paralysed  utterance  would  permit,  to  hasten  in 
swrch  of  his  sister,  and  bear  her  her  father's  dyiag  forgiveness. 
This  was  an  expiring  effort  of  natural  feeling  to  assert  its  supre- 
macy over  inveterate  obstinacy — a  struggle  the.  old  man  did  not 
long  survive,  for  be  had  scarcely  given  the  oha^  to  his  son  ba- 
fbre  he  biaathed  his  last. 
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The  jouBg  'Squire  lost  no  time  in  fulfilling  tbe  behest  His 
first  step  was  to  endeayour  to  trace  out  from  her  letters  the  latest 
retreat  of  poor  Hett j,  for  they  bore  eyidenee  of  her  haying  been 
compelled,  from  increasing  distress  and  penury,  frequently  to 
change  it  He  found  that  the  last-receiyed  letter  bore  the  post- 
mark of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  that  inside  it  contained  men- 
tion of  her  lodging  being  situated  in  its  yioinity ;  but  this  was 
ysguely  stated,  as  if  the  writer's  thoughte  were  far  more  intently 
fixed  upon  the  old,  well-loyed  home,  of  which  she  rayed  in  fond 
imploring  terms,  and  to  which  she  distractedly  besought  leaye  te 
return. 

He  had  set  forth  on  horseback,  with  this  slender  clue,  to  seek* 
his  sister.  On  reaching  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  ooal-city, 
he  had  been  induced,  by  its  name,  to  try  first  the  Ouse  Bum, 
knowing  his  sister's  predilection  for  rural  quiet,  and  fancying  tbe 
title  of  this  suburb  indicated  the  kind  of  spot  she  would  proba- 
bly choose  for  her  lodging.  But  he  had  hardly  entered  ite  pre- 
cincts before  he  felt  that  the  promise  of  its  name  was  utterly  mis- 
leading. This  was  the  only  remnant  of  whatever  former  beauty 
the  place  might  have  possessed.  The  sole  trace  now  existing  of 
the  bum  or  brook  which  had  originally  streamed  through  it,  was 
a  dirty  mud-ditch,  foul  and  noisome,  trickling  its  sluggish  ooze 
between  rows  of  straggling  low  houses,  or  huts.  The  way  was 
strewn  with  refuse  of  all  sorte ;  iron  hoops,  tub-staves,  broken 
palings,  cinders,  old  shoes  with  gaping  sides — the  upper  leathers 
wrenched  apart,  and  the  soles  curled  up ;  a  bit  of  a  thin  and 
ragged  petticoat ;  a  rasty  pot-lid  bent  nearly  double  ;  a  few  yards 
farther  on,  the  saucepan  itself,  full  of  holes,  and  a  piece  of  a 
cracked  yellow  delf  plate,  with  a  crinkly  edge.  Quitting  this 
region  of  squalor,  he  had  proceeded  as  far,  in  the  same  directiom' 
as  the  pretty,  secluded,  green  dell  of  Jesmond  Dean.  H«re  hi 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  something  like  an  indication  of  the  ol 
ject  of  his  pursuit.  He  found  that  a  young  lady  calling  heriM^ 
Mrs.  Ircton,  dressed  in  widow's  weeds,  and  accompanied  / 
middle-aged  woman,  had  tenanted  a  couple  of  apartments  f 
of  the  neat  cottages  skirting  the  embowered  cleft     But^ 
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to  p«7  oren  the  modente  wecUy  sum  demanded  for  rent,  she  had 
left,  Tery  relaot*iitly  it  deemed,  both  on  the  part  of  hoiuekeeper 
and  tenant,  for  other  lodgings,  more  within  tho  compass  of  her 
Bcaoty  means.  The  good  woman  of  the  house  spoke  kindly  and 
rcgretfally  of  the  poor  yonng  vidow  lady  and  het  faithful  com- 
panion ;  saying  that  they  were  quiet,  uncomplaining  bodies,  and 
tiiat  the  latter  especially  was  a  helpfal,  sonsy,  weel-hehared, 
canny  sort  of  •  person,  who  thought  nothing  too  good  or  too 
choice  for  her  yonng  mistress,  whilst  she  herself  was  content  with 
any  thing  she  oonld  get. 

After  this,  the  'Squire  wandered  on  day  after  day,  now  on  the 
great  North  Road,  now  on  the  Western  Road,  now  on  the  old 
London  Road,  inqairiDg  at  all  the  cottages,  and  asking  at  all  the 
poorest  houses  that  seemed  in  any  way  likely  to  have  accommo- 
dated lodgers.  Frequently  he  heard  the  bell  of  the  fine  old 
efaorch  of  St.  Nicholas  chime  a  late  evening  boar,  as  he  returned, 
toil-worn  of  body,  and  far  more  weary  of  spirit,  to  bis  sleeping- 
quarters  at  the  Inn  in  the  town.  His  horse  seemed  to  wonder 
why  his  master  preferred  the  steep  streets  of  Newcastle,  varied 
only  by  a  monotonous,  slow  perambulation  about  the  outlets 
leading  from  the  town,  to  the  former  free  gallops  along  the  dewy 
sward  of  the  park,  or  the  animated  ooarse  after  the  hounds. 
Bot  the  'Sqoire  was  too  spiritless  and  sad,  even  to  address  his 
wonted  word  of  sympathy  or  kindness  to  his  horse.  In  silenoe, 
and  in  growing  bopelessness,  the  brother  pursued  bis  search; 
until  one  forenoon,  by  some  caprice  of  intention,  for  which  he 
oonld  scarce  have  accounted,  had  it  been  questioned,  he  turned 
his  horse's  head  from  the  direction  of  the  London  Boad,  whither 
he  had  first  been  proceeding,  and  oama  straight  back  through 
Gateshead,  across  tho  Tyne  bridge,  into  the  town;  where,  the 
^t  object  he  encountered,  was  Martha,  with  Hetty's  new-born 
ehild  in  her  arms. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

When  the  nurse  retained  to  her  recolleotion,  after  the  deep 
swoon  into  which  exhaustion  of  body  and  mind  had  combincMl  to 
throw  her,  she  would  have  scaroelj  been  persuaded  to  remain  and 
recover  herself  fuUj,  ere  she  sought  her  young  master,  had  she 
not  remembered  that  his  grief  would  probably  prefer  solitude  and 
unwitnessed  vent  in  its  first  burst  of  natural  emotion.  But 
when  a  considerable  space  elapsed,  and  she  heard  no  token  of  hiB 
leaving  the  chamber,  she  crept  up-  to  the  door,  and  tipping  gently, 
went  in. 

She  found  him  sitting  by  the  bedside,  his  head  buried  in  one 
arm,  which  was  resting  upon  the  pillow  that  supported  the  mar- 
ble face  of  his  young  sister, —  that  face  which  he  had  never  be- 
held otherwise  than  blooming  in  health,  and  smiles,  and  cireless 
heart-ease.  It  was  now  still  and  serene ;  bat  it  was  worn  and 
sunken,  and  deeply  lined  with  the  traces  of  premature  age — that 
age  forced  upon  youth  by  a  harsh  acquaintance  with  want,  anxiety, 
and  bitter  experiences.  It  was  the  countenance  of  a  young  crea- 
ture under  twenty,  made  to  wear  the  indent  of  cares,  and  faded 
illusions,  and  extinct  hopes,  which  should  only  furrow  the  cheeks 
of  fourscore,  when  it  has  learned  a  higher  and  more  peaceful 
hope,  to  supply  the  fond  bright  visions,  which  are  the  rightful 
portion  of  youth.  It  was  a  face  stricken  suddenly  old,  by  rigor 
and  relentless  will ;  a  girlish  face  sent  to  the  grave  with  the  mark 
of  years  upon  it,  dug  there  by  the  inflexibility  of  a  parentis  re 
Bcntment. 

The  impress  of  the  cruel  truth  he  read  in  that  sweet  sad  face, 
sank  deeply  and  ineffaceably  into  the  heart  of  the  brother ;  and 
as  the  faithful  nurse  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  with  few 
simple  words  bidding  him  take  comfort  from  the  thought  that  he 
had  the  child  of  her  they  looked  upon,  to  protect  and  live  for,  ho 
vowed  within  himself  sacredly  and  solemnly  that  his  sister's  in* 
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taut  girl  ilunilil  nerei  know  k  hareli  word,  or  nnkind  deed,  from 
him,  her  adopted  father.  He  resolved  that  Bererit;  should  nerer 
inflict  npon  her  the  torturoe  it  hftd  wrought  bw  mother  ;  and  da- 
termiaed  that  from  whatever  sonrce  nnhappiness  might  hereafter 
be  destined  to  reach  her,  it  ehoald  not,  at  all  eveats,  owe  its  ori- 
gin to  anstere  treatment.  He  took  the  babe  gentlj  in  his  arms, 
while,  with  his  eyes  fixed  npon  that  mournful  dead  face,  he  Raised 
the  rosy  living  one  to  his  own,  and  touched  it  with  his  lips,  as  he 
registered  the  tow  within  his  own  souL 

The  'Squire  was  a  quiet-mannered,  ondemonstratiTe  man; 
and,  to  judge  from  his  demeanour,  on  his  return  home,  few  would 
have  guesKed  the  deep  sorrow  that  had  been  bis  during  that  in- 
terval of  absence.  He  fell  into  his  old  habits  ;  pursued  his  hunt- 
ing and  sporting  with  the  same  apparent  seat  and  relish  as  be- 
fore; was  the  same  even-tempered,  cheerful- spirited,  simply- 
behaved,  and  simplj-spoken  being  aa  ever.  He  took  delight  in 
renewing  his  companionship  with  his  old  associates,  and  in  wel- 
coming them  heartily  to  a  borne  of  which  he  was  now  sole,  un- 
dispated,  and  uncontrolled  master.  His  hospitality  was  genial, 
frank,  and  easy.  He  was  never  better  pleased,  than  after  a  hard 
day's  run,  to  see  assembled  round  his  board  the  sharers  of  bis 
toils  and  bis  glories  in  the  field.  Like  most  of  bis  raee,  he  was  a  - 
stanch  devotee  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  He  ate  with  the 
proverbial  appetite  of  a  hunter ;  and  drank  with  proportionate 
vigour  "  a  cup  of  ale,"  "  a  cool  tankard,"  '-  a  draught  of  good  old 
October,"  "  a  bumper  of  olaret,"  or  "  a  tumbler  of  rich,  warm, 
fruity  wine,  nicely  mulled  and  apioed,  just  the  last  thing  to  send 
us  all  Bung  and  comfortable  to  bed,"  were  among  the  tempting 
titles  by  which  the  'Squire  was  never  at  a  loss  to  press  npon  bis 
gaeeta  and  himself  a  seasonable  glass.  The  complacency  with 
which  they  would  quaff  huge  goblets  of  foaming  March  beer,  as 
accompauimeutd  to  vast  slices  of  eold  beef,  for  breakfast,  ou  a 
sharp  frosty  morning,  at  cbillest  and  earliest  day-dawn,  was  some- 
thing wonderfully  invigoratbg.  The  boisterous  alacrity  with 
which  Uiey  sat  down  to  table,  and  fell  to  at  the  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl,  pie  and  pasty,  joints  of  roast  and  boiled,  with  high-heaped 
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piles  of  smoking  Tegetables,  flanked  by  port  and  sherry,  strong 
ale,  small  beer,  and  crowning  bowls  of  punch,  proclaimed  their 
giant  capacities  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  cheer,  with  a  force 
that  would  have  inspired  sympathetic  relish  in  one  who  had  just 
dined. 

The  only  period  in  the  twenty-four  hours  during  which  the 
'Squire^s  even  temper  was  ever  known  to  discoTcr  something  of  an 
abated  patience,  was  the  expectant  half-hour  that  precedes  the 
serying  of  dinner.  He  would  walk  about  his  large  drawing-room, 
half  restless,  half  listless,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  could  settle 
to  nothing,  and  knew  not  what  to  do  with  himself.  He  would 
lounge  in  the  deep  window-seat,  drumming  his  fingers  against  the 
panes  and  looking  vacantly  out  across  the  park,  come  back  to  the 
hearth  rug,  stand  with  his  legs  wide-stretched,  and  his  back  to- 
wards the  fire,  with  balancing  toes  and  heels,  and  upturned  coat* 
tails,  bite  his  nails,  play  with  the  bell-pull,  stir  the  fire,  or  twirl 
the  old-fashioned  India  screen  round  and  round  between  his  finger 
and  thumb,  then  fling  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  with  a  yawn  like 
one  of  his  own  hounds  gaping. 

Once,  in  his  ruffled  abstraction,  he  chanced  to  ring  the  bell, 
frith  some  scarce-formed  intention  of  desiring  them  to  see  if  dinner 
could  not  be  hurried,  or  if  the  clocks  were  not  slow,  or  if  the  cook 
had  not  Mien  asleep,  when,  instead  of  the  expected  servant  who 
usually  answered  the  summons,  in  walked  Matty  with  her  little 
charge  in  her  arms. 

The  'Squire,  with  a  bachelor's  instinctive  diffidence  of  h^ 
powers  as  a  nurse,  had  hitherto  seen  but  little  of  his  baby  ni^ 
He  shared  the  feeling  of  most  unmarried  men  with  regard  to  ^^ 
dren  of  that  age.     He  fancied  its  neck  looked  insecure,  and  4 
its  head  would  roll  off,  were  he  to  attempt  to  dandle  it.     H)| 
a  momentary  dread  of  its  slipping  out  of  his  arms,  and  enU' 
ed  a  secret  perpetual  fear  that  at  an  unexpected  instant  f 
begin  to  scream.     He  had,  therefore,  appointed  a  set  of  aT 
ments,  rather  remote  from  his  own  than  otherwise,  as  if 
JDHtalling  Martha  as  head-nurse,  and  investing  her  witi 
er  to  order  any  and  everything  needful  for  the  aocd 
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cf  bftby  K&te ;  bat,  ocntenting  himself  with  these  prOTirioDs  for 
berwelfue,  he  had  quietly  made  np  his  mind  to  pnt  off  till  ft  more 
■eaaanftble  opportonity  any  personal  cominimication  vith  herself 
Bat  nurse  Matty  did  not  entirely  approve  of  such  an  arrange 
meat.  Although  it  left  all  things  to  her  judgment  and  experience, 
and  allliongh  it  inrolved  no  neglect  of  baby's  esMntial  advantage, 
yet  it  betokened  a  de&olt  of  interest  in  the  little  one's  growth 
and  appearance,  and  increase  of  intelligence,  that  ooold  not  be  re- 
ooBoiled  with  what  a  doting  iinrse  conceived  to  be  its  due.  She 
wanted  its  uncle  to  see  how  well  it  throve  j  to  see  its  pretty  ways; 
to  be  charmed  by  its  winning  innocence ;  to  leam  to  love  it,  and 
[wjio  it,  and  fondle  it,  as  so  perfect  a  darling  deserved.  And  to 
■ay  truth,  it  was  a  lovely  little  creature,  very  beautiful  in  shape, 
in  face  and  in  movement.  Its  well-ronuded,  flexible  limbs ;  its 
regular  features,  dimpled  cheeks,  and  waxen  complexion ;  its 
bright,  early  hair ;  with  a  sprightly,  alert  grace  in  its  every  look 
and  gesture,  denoted  that  a  few  months  had  insensibly  changed  it 
from  new-hom  helplessnesa  and  passiveness  into  the  individuality 
and  attractiveness  of  an  interesting  child. 

Its  appearance,  borne  by  Matty,  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
view-halloo  from  the  assembled  sportsmen,  loud,  sharp,  and  ring- 
ing enou|^  to  have  startled  an  ordinary  child  into  a  roar  of  dis- 
may ;  but  baby  Kate  crowed  and  danced,  and  leaped  in  the  nurse's 
anna,  as  though  she  enjoyed  the  noise  and  delighted  in  the  bril- 
liant red  coats  that  surrounded  her.  The  shoot  of  welcome  was 
Repeated  agun  and  again,  while  the  gentlemen  gathered  about  the 
pretty  child,  asking  laughing  questions  about  her  of  their  host, 
and  each  making  advances  to  take  her  from  the  nurse. 

"  Gently,  gently,  gentlemen,"  said  the  latter;  "  you'll  fright- 
en her,  may  haps,  if  you  crowd  round  her  so,and  take  her  suddenly 
away  from  me  she's  used  to." 

But  die  little  one  seemed  nowise  alarmed ;  only  hugging  rath- 
er closer  to  Matty,  vhile  she  oonliaued  to  eye  the  scarlctKwaled 
huntsmen  into  smiles  of  evident  approval. 

"  Why,  where  in  the  name  of  all  that's  dainty,  did  yea  pi<^  up 
tlus  bright-eyed  chick,  'Squire  ?     Where  did  you  find  her  ?  "Whan 
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lutye  you  hidden  her  all  this  time  ?  How  oomes  it  that  weVe 
iiever  heard  of  this  pretty  moppet  of  yours  ?  For  I  suppose  she 
is  yours,  you  sly  dog  you,"  said  one  of  them. 

"  She's  mine, — ^my  niece ;  my  sister  Hetty's  child, — mine  now," 
said  the  'Squire,  in  his  quiet  way. 

But  there  was  that  in  his  tone,  which  made  the  loud  voices 
round  him  hush  upon  the  instant,  and  there  was  a  momentary 
pause  of  respect  and  sympathy  throughout  the  room. 

Presently  the  former  speaker  resumed :  *'  By  Jove,  she's  a 
beauty  1  It's  a  sin  never  to  have  let  us  see  her  before  !  What  a 
pair  of  eyes  she  has !  What  execution  they'll  do  by  and  by, 
eh?" 

He  would  have  pinched  the  child's  cheek,  as  he  concluded,  but 
she  drew  away  from  the  approaching  finger  and  thumb,  with  a  lit- 
tle air,  as  if  disdaining  the  £Buniliarity. 

The  gentleman  laughed,  and  turned  on  his  heel,  saying,  ^^  Coy 
already,  by  Jove  1 " 

There  was  a  spice  of  mortification  in  his  tone,  but  it  wore  off, 
and  his  laugh  became  more  genuine  as  he  observed  that  another 
gentleman,  who  stood  next  him,  and  attempted  to  take  hold  of  the 
plump  little  baby  hand,  was  repulsed  in  a  similar  manner.  Sev- 
eral of  the  huntsmen  now,  in  succession,  trying  to  establish  a 
fiirther  intimacy  between' themselves  and  the  child,  were  treated 
in  the  same  style ;  and  they  were  mightily  amused  to  see  how 
steadily  she  thus  kept  them  all  at  a  distance,  although  she  pre- 
served her  smiling  looks  of  approbation  and  admiration,  which 
were  clearly  directed  to  their  bright-coloured  dresses,  not  to 
themselves. 

''  Try  you»  'Squire  I "  at  length  one  of  them  exclaimed.  "  See 
if  you  have  better  luck  than  we  1  Try  whether  she'll  come  to 
you  I " 

The  'Squire,  advancing  with  a  sort  of  shy  smile,  and  hesita- 
tingly confident  manner,  held  out  his  arms  towards  her,  saying, 
"  Will  ye  come  to  your  undo,  Katey  ?  " 

The  bright-eyed  child  looked  wistfully  into  his  face  for  a  mo* 
ment;  then  leaned  forward  to  be  taken. 
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!%»  *Sqiure  gruped  her  to  him  in  ailenoe,  ut  dcwn  itpon  Uw 
— MMt  di&ir,  nestled  lier  head  agtunat  hii  breast,  and  pressed  his 
lipi  apon  her  hair  with  dosed  eyes  and  qoiTering  month. 

Afiflr  Uiat  day,  little  Kate  Ireton  waeregtdarly  brought  down 
during  the  half-bonr  before  dinner,  to  visit  her  nnole  and  his  gnesta. 
It  vaa  not  only  for  the  sake  of  beguiling  that  wearisome  interral 
l^  her  prMOBCfl,  tiiat  she  was  appointed  to  make  her  appearance 
then,  instead  of  the  more  nsnal  period  of  dessert,  bnt  it  was  from 
some  instinct  that  her  pnre  bright  Innocence  better  aeeorted  with 
the  former  c*lm  and  temperate  time,  than  with  the  heated  nnons 
atmo^here  of  feasting,  and  lights,  and  nproarioas  conviriality  that 
fallowed  dinner,  which  caused  the  'Sqnire  to  have  bis  little  niece 
kongfat  to  him  prerionsly. 

She  became  a  general  bvonrite  with  the  hoisterons  but  good- 
hearted  country  gentlemen  who  formed  the  'Sqnire's  usual  com- 
pany. They  admired  the  beantifal  obtld,  and  played  with  her, 
as  they  would  have  done  with  a  toy.  They  were  always  high); 
amnsed  with  the  little  airs  of  eonaeqnenoe  she  gave  herself;  the 
wayward  dignity,  the  disdainfiil  caprices,  the  pottishnesses,  the 
scorns,  the  pouting  angers,  the  smiling  snatches,  the  frowning 
UngSr  anthoritatiTo  nods  aud  head-tossings,  were  alternately 
eurions  and  entertaining.  She  was  most  frequently  placed  on  a 
table  in  the  midst  of  them,  with  her  uncle's  arm  passed  ronnd 
her;  and  here  she  would  sit,  as  on  a  throne,  dispensing  petulant 
broara  and  whimsieal  displeasures.  She  would  throw  flowers  at 
one,  posh  away  another,  nod  at  a  third,  frown  at  a  fourth,  make 
a  dart  at  the  hur  of  a  fifth,  and  smack  the  cheek  of  a  sixth,  when 
it  approaehed  too  near  to  her  little  ladyship's,  in  an  attempt  to 
gain  a  kiss.  This  was  a  oomplaisanoe  she  ucrer  accorded.  She 
would  never  give  a  kiss  to  any  one  but  her  uncle.  If  by  strata- 
gem or  superior  strength  one  were  snatched  from  her,  she  vio- 
lently resented  it ;  her  little  hand  olonched,  her  bit  of  a  mouth 
oontracted,  uid  her  eye  flashed  haughtily  and  wrathfally;  and 
when  this  was  received  with  peals  of  laughter,  she  only  looked  the 
more  gravely  angry. 

Sometimes,  when  she  was  in  high  good  humour,  she  would 
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sign  to  be  seated  on  her  nncle's  knee— the  only  knee  she  eyer 
consented  to  occupy — ^and  would  place  her  little  white,  fat,  spread 
hand,  palm  downwards,  on  the  table.  This  they  knew  was  a  sig- 
nal for  a  bout  at  a  childish  game — a  favourite  pastime  of  hers— 
and  it  was  pretty  to  see  all  those  giant-grown  hands  clasping  one 
after  the  other,  a  mounting  heap,  over  the  baby  one  which  they 
lightly  buried  beneath  them ;  and  then  to  see  the  little  one  steal 
out,  whip  smartly  up,  and  triumphantly  place  itself  on  the  top 
of  the  mound  of  hands,  then  gradually  become  whelmed  and  lost 
among  the  ever-rising  tide  of  great  palms,  till  it  would  shyly  dart 
out,  before  its  time,  and  unfairly  striving  for  supremacy  against 
all  order,  would  bring  on  the  final  scramble  of  dashing,  pawing, 
foining,  intermingling  hands,  that  caused  the  crowning  laugh  of 
excitement  and  glee  which  crowned  the  whole. 

She  was  made  much  of,  and  doted  on  by  them  all ;  a  perfect 
child-queen,  surrounded  by  grown  subjects,  each  one  devoted  to 
her  will.  She  ruled  with  despotic  sway  ;  her  humours  their  sole 
guide.  They  vied  with  each  other  who  should  most  pet  and  in- 
dulge her.  The  one  who'  was  oftenest  the  object  of  her  ill-usage 
deemed  himself  best  distinguished. 

"  I  never  met  with  such  a  spirited  little  devil  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life ! ''  exclaimed  one  of  the  gentlemen  enthusiasti- 
cally, as  he  held  his  handkerchief  to  his  lip,  which  had  just  been 
scratched,  in  a  struggle  for  a  caress  he  had  perseveringly  teased 
to  obtain.  "  Confound  me  if.  I  ever  did  ! — ^never  I  She's  worth 
her  weight  in  gold,  that  she  is,  the  delicious  little  termagant  1 " 

Praised  on  all  hands,  yielded  to  by  every  one,  ministered  to 
by  the  servants,  cherished  by  her  uncle,  idolized  by  her  nurse, 
she  was  the  centre  of  attention  and  deference  from  all  around  her. 
It  is  dangerous  for  a  child  to  be  the  object  of  exclusive  care  and 
fondness  to  one  person ;  but  to  be  that  of  several  grown  persons 
is  almost  infallibly  detrimental.  The  little  creature  gains  an  un- 
due notion  of  its  own  consequence ;  it  learns  to  consider  itself 
and  its  welfare,  its  wants  and  its  wishes,  of  paramount  impor- 
tance ;  it  insensibly  becomes  vrilful  and  dictatorial — ^well  if  not 
selfish  and  exacting. 
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Kate  IretoDy  before  she  could  speak,  learned  bow  to  enforce 
obedience,  and  became  accustomed  to  see  it  follow  her  commands ; 
before  she  could  walk,  gained  the  knowledge  that  a  stamp  of  her 
foot  carried  authority  with  it,  and  that  her  every  step  was  wor- 
shipped ;  before  she  mastered  her  letters,  could  read  in  the  faces 
of  all  around  her  that  she  had  the  power  of  controlling  their  wills, 
wad  of  making  them  subsenrient  to  her  own.  Hazardous  conyio- 
tions  for  a  little  girl  scarce*  beyond  babyhood  to  have  acquired  i 
They  rendered  her  not  exactly  domineering,  but  something  ex- 
tremely akin  to  it ;  not  precisely  imperious,  but  very  nearly  so ; 
neither  hard  nor  unfeeling,  but  simply  mmindful  of  others.  She 
was  so  habituated  to  behold  herself  the  sole  consideration  to  those 
about  her,  that  she  insensibly  learned  to  look  upon  herself  in  the 
same  light  as  the  principal  person  to  be  considered.  She  never 
intentionally  wounded  them,  or  hurt  their  self-love,  or  demanded 
unconscionably  of  them ;  she  was  merely  heedless,  disregardful, 
unnoting  of  themselves — their  feelings,  their  condition  of  mind 
or  body.  She  would  neither  have  mortified  nor  have  over-fatigued 
a  servant  willingly,  by  any  undue  or  excessive  service  required 
of  them  ;  but  she  often  thoughtlessly  risked  doing  both,  bj  the 
implicit  way  in  which  fealty  was  tendered  on  their  part,  and  ac- 
cepted on  hers. 


•♦• 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TnE  park  and  demesnes  of  Heathcote  Hall  were  not  extensirei 
but  were  very  beautiful.  The  ground  was  broken  and  varied  ; 
there  were  oak  and  beech  coppices,  where  the  birds  sang  and 
built,  undisturbed ;  hawthorn  brakes,  in  which  trout  streams 
sparkled  ;  and  fern  covers,  amid  which  pheasants  lurked,  and 
where  rabbits  might  be  seen  popping  forth  from  their  burrows  at 
eventide,  or  scampering  and  bundling  back  to  them,  on  the  least 
flound  of  approach. 
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It  was  a  fivoorite  recreation  of  little  Kate  Ireton's,  to  make 
her  nurse  take  her  out  in  the  park,  that  they  might  wander  the 
live-long  day  among  its  most  leafy  nooks,  and  explore  its  deepest 
embowered  recesses. 

When  the  child  first  learned  to  nse  its  feet,  Matty  wonld  try 
and  induce  her  to  walk  upon  the  soft  greensward,  by  her  side. 
But  the  little  one  soon  discovered  that  walking  was  more  tiring 
than  being  borne  in  Matty^s  arms;  accordingly  at  every  ten 
paces  she  would  stop,  saying,  ''  I  want  to  be  carried ;  take  me 
up,  Nursey  1 " 

If  Nursey  just  suggested  that  ^'  walking  was  so  pretty ;  and 
that  Katey  had  better  walk  on  a  little  way,"  Kaiey  would  retort 
flatly  that  ^^ walking  was  ugly;  that  she  did^nt  like  walking; 
and  that  she  wouldn't  walk.''  Whereupon  Matty  might  perhaps 
go  so  far  as  to  hint  that  she  ^'  had  a  bone  in  her  arm ;  that  poor 
Nursey  was  tired ;  oh,  so  tired  1 "  Then  Katey  would  rejoin, 
clinging  round  Matty's  skirts,  *'  And  I'm  so  tired ;  oh,  so  tired  1 
Do  take  me  up,  Nursey  1  "  This  plea,  and  the  coaxing,  implor- 
ing emphasis  on  the  "  do,"  always  carried  the  point ;  and  Matty 
would  go  on  till  she  was  ready  to  drop  before  she  ventured  to  set 
her  burden  down  again. 

Once  the  good  'Squire  chanced  to  meet  them  in  one  of  their 
rambles ;  and  observing  how  heated  and  wearied  the  nurse 
looked,  he  said,  "  Katey  grows  too  big  to  be  carried  now ;  you 
should  let  her  walk,  Martha.     It  will  do  her  good." 

^^  I  don't  like  walking,"  said  ELatey.  ^'  And  my  Nursey  likes 
to  carry  me,  don't  ye,  Nursey  ?" 

*^  That  I  do,  darling,  for  a  bit ;  but  sometimes  my  old  bones 
ache  sooner  than  I'd  have  'euL     More  shame  for  'em,  when  jojLf 
want  to  be  carried,  my  own  ducky  I  "  / 

The  'Squire  took  his  little  niece  in  his  arms,  saying,  a|/ 
did  so,  ^*  Here,  I'll  carry  Katey  for  you  1    She  grows  such  at 
stout  lass  now,  that,  bless  me,  she's  no  slight  weight."  k 

The  next  morning,  when  Matty  and  her  charge  were  ab(|^ 
set  forth  for  their  morning  stroll,  they  found  a  little  pony  bf 
round  to  the  Hall  door,  with  Ben  Dimble,  one  of  the  If 
helped  in  the  stables,  standing  beside  it 
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"  Master  said  as  how  Shetland  Bobbj  was  to  he  for  jomg 
Missy's  riding,  and  as  how  I  was  to  tend  her,  and  see  as  she 
^dnH  fall  off;  and  teach  her  to  keep  on,  and  walk  by  her  side 
till  she  knowed  how  to  Bit  him  of  herself."  Ben  uttered  this 
speech  all  in  a  breath,  and  with  a  grin  of  intense  delight  at  being 
promoted  to  the  office  of  Miss  Kate's  master  of  the  horse. 

For  some  time  the  pony  occasioned  a  considerable  relief  to 
the  tax  npon  Matty's  strength ;  but  after  a  while  Kate  fonnd  out 
that  the  rambles  might  be  extended  by  the  aid  of  Shetland 
Bobby's  legs.  She  took  a  fancy  to  seeing  new  places,  and  to 
going  farther  and  farther  without  noticing  that  thede  long  walks 
caused  nurse  involuntarily  to  pant  and  loiter  behind,  unable  to 
keep  up  with  the  pace  of  the  pony  and  groom. 

But  happily,  chance  brought  about  a  resource  that  not  only 
produced  an  extra  pleasure  to  Matty's  young  charge,  but  afforded 
herself  an  opportunity  for  rest  which  she  would  neyer  else  haye 
liked  to  ask  or  take. 

In  one  of  the  pony  rides  the  party  had  gone  beyond  the  park 
and  precincts  of  Heathcote  Hail,  and  had  entered  those  of  the 
adjoining  estate,  WorUiington  Court. 

It  was  a  fine  old  place — the  finest  in  the  county — but  it  was 
DOW  untenanted ;  its  present  owner  being  abroad,  living  frugally, 
in  order  that  he  might  repair  the  extravaganees  committed  by 
his  predecessor.  The  old  mansion  had  a  desolate  air ;  the  shut- 
ters closed,  the  terraces  and  gardens  overgrown  with  weeds,  not 
a  living  creature  to  be  seen  save  a  large  house-dog  and  the  old 
man  and  woman  in  charge. 

The  child  seemed  much  struck  anfl  interested  with  the  spot ; 
and  Matty,  lifting  her  out  of  the  saddle,  bade  Ben  lead  Shetland 
Bobby  into  the  shade,  while  she  took  her  young  mistress  into  one 
of  the  cool  rooms,  to  eat  the  lunch  she  had  brought  with  them 
for  her.  While  little  Kate  sat  enjoying  the  fruit  and  bread,  she 
asked  all  kinds  of  questions  about  the  curious  old  house,  and 
about  the  people  who  formerly  lived  in  it,  all  of  which  her  nurse 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with. 

<*  YeS|  many  aad  many's  the  time  I've  been  here  before,  dai^ 
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ling,"  said  Matty,  with  a  sigh,  as  she  looked  around  the  room  in 
which  they  were.  ^*  This  was  old  Madam  Worthington's  morning- 
parlour,  as  it  was  called ;  and  here  it  was  that  she  used  to  sit, 
when  my  own  darling  Miss  Hetty  came  to  visit  her  attended  hy 
me.  The  old  'Squire  was  mighty  careful  that  his  daughter  ^ould 
come  over  often  to  pay  her  respects  to  Madam  Worthington ;  but 
I  knew  fast  enough  who  it  was  that  he  was  anxious  she  should 
see,  and  that  should  see  her."  And  Matty  nodded  knowingly, 
speaking  aloud,  but  as  if  to  hersel£ 

^^  And  tell  me  about  that  curious  black  cabinet  over  there,  Nur- 
sey!  Do  you  know  what's  in  it?  I  should  like  to  peep!  Lift 
me  up  I " 

*'  It's  locked,  my  darling  I  "  answered  Matty,  after  trying  the 
door,  in  habitual  compliance  with  an  expressed  wish  of  her 
charge's.  '^  I  knew  it  must  be  locked ;  it  always  used  to  be  kept 
locked  in  the  old  times." 

"  And  look  at  those  odd  pictures,  worked  with  stitches  I  A 
dickey-bird,  with  a  couple  of  cherries  hanging  from  his  crooked 
beak.  And  those  letters  all  of  a  row,  in  different  colours — ^very 
faint  colours — ^with  little  trees,  three-cornered  trees,  dotted  about 
among  them.  And  that  basket  of  plums,  with  a  drop  of  rain  and 
a  bee  on  one  of  them.  And  there's  a  painting  of  a  fish,  lying 
on  some  wet  grasa  And  who  is  that  little  girl,  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  with  a  blue  sash  on,  and  red  shoes  ?  " 

*^  That's  a  picture  of  Fermor  Worthington,  the  daughter  of 
young  Mr.  Morton  Worthington,  after  he  chose  to  marry,  and 
bring  home  a  wife  like  himself,  stiff,  and  high,  and  haughty,  and/ 
cold."  He  was  always  a  ^and,  grave  young  gentleman — ^but  1^ 
didn't  always  like  grave  young  ladies ;  however,  that's  neither  hf"' 
nor  there."  :' 

*^  But  the  little  girl — ^what  did  you  say  her  name  was  ?-4 
me  more  about  her ;  "  said  Kate,  her  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the^ 
length  portrait  of  a  child  no  older  than  herself,  which  huo^ 
mediately  opposite  to  where  she  was  sitting. 

"  Fermor  Worthington,"  repeated  the  nurse.     "  Iff' 
^^ame— especially  for  a  little  girl;  but  it  was  a  familj 
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X^  bnrd ;  and  when  Hr.  Horton  had  a  child  born  to  him,  he 
gave  it  to  her.  She  was  one  of  the  sweetest  children  I  ever  came 
Dear.  She  was  not  exactly  what  yoa  might  call  beautiful — thongh 
she  had  a  bearenly  sort  of  looh  in  her  face,  too ;  bat  ehc  had  such 
a  taking  coontenanoe,  io  good,  bo  innocent;  and  such  an  aogel'a 
temper  I  I  never  saw  her  pnt  ont  in  mj  life,  much  lesa  wrangle 
or  cry.  Pretty,  gentle  Hiss  Fermor  I  I  wonder  what's  become 
of  her  I  I  sapposa  they  took  her  abroad  with  'em,  and  made  a 
Frenchified  yonngmissofber.  And  yet,  it'd  take  a  deal  to  Frenchi- 
fy sach  a  modest,  sweet  yoncg  thing  as  she  was  I " 

After  this  first  visit  to  Worthington  Conrt,  Kate  frequently 
made  her  nnrse  bring  her  thither.  She  would  trot  all  over  the 
old  deaerted  bonse ;  peer  into  the  china  closets ;  lift  np  the  anti- 
quated chair-coTers ;  look  behind  the  moth-eaten  bed-hangings; 
start  at  the  sudden  reflection  of  herself  in  the  tall,  dim  mbrors ; 
pore  over  the  pictoreH,  clouded  by  mildewing  neglect ;  and  wat«h 
the  shadows  of  the  climbing  plant  trained  against  the  library  win- 
dow, aa  they  flickered  and  trembled  npon  the  polished  oaken  floor. 
But  what  of  all  other  things  most  riveted  her  attention,  was  the 
portrait  of  the  little  girl  over  the  parlour  chimney-piece.  She 
naed  to  sit,  mosingly,  opposite  to  it,  lost  in  thought,  her  gate  fised 
npon  the  gentle  oonntenance;  bnt  whenever  ber  pre-occnpation 
was  noticed,  she  broke  it  off,  and  spoke  of  something  else,  lightly 
and  almost  jeeringly,  as  if  ashamed  of  ber  own  emotion.  She 
would  even  use  hard,  disdainfnl  words,  depreciating  tbe  beauty 
of  the  face,  and  scoffing  at  the  child's  recorded  goodness;  declar< 
ing  that,  for  ber  part,  she  didn't  fancy  she  should  have  likedherat  all, 
ftud  wouldn't  wish  to  have  known  her ;  abased  hername  as  a  prim 
one— a  pattern  one;  and  was  quite  glad  she  was  gone  away- 
While  her  heart  was  full  of  admiration,  and  loving  interest,  and 
softened  feeling,  her  speech  perversely  affected  indifference  and  dis- 
taste. She  felt  a  sort  of  anger  at  the  empire  the  picture  bad  over 
her — a  resentment  at  the  effect  its  soft  beauty,  and  the  tale  of  tbe 
child's  Turtue,  had  upon  her  own  feelings;  but,  In  her  in* 
most  self  she  involuntarily  yielded  np  her  spirit  to  the  gentle  as- 
y  they  exwdsed  over  her  fitncy. 
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While  little  Elate  sat  thus,  her  ejes  futened  upon  A^piotnre; 
Hatty  would  mnrmor  on,  half  to  herself,  half  recoiinting  to  her 
young  companion,  her  by-gone  remembraoces  and  associations  with 
the  old  place.  She  would  speak  of  old  Madam  Worthington,  sit* 
ting  so  starched  and  so  upright  in  her  arm-chair,  near  the  fire ;  of 
young  Mr.  Morton,  how  stately  and  how  stem  he  was,  yet  chang- 
ing colour  when  Miss  Hetty  came  in ;  of  her  sprightly  answers ; 
of  his  lofty  speeches  and  proud  looks,  while  his  Toice  trembled 
and  his  lip  quivered,  in  spite  of  himself,  when  his  eye  encountered 
hers ;  of  how,  for  all  his  gravity  and  dignity;  a  word  from  the 
young  girl  would  move  him  past  concealment ;  and  how,  after  all, 
she  would  show  that  she  neither  saw  nor  cared  what  was  passing 
in  his  mind.  She  was  but  a  young  thing  then — a  hoyden — a 
light-hearted,  romping  girl,"  muttered  Matty ;  '^  what  was  she  to 
care  for  his  grandsire  looks,  I  trow  ?  She  made  believe  she  didn't 
see  'em ;  or  else  made  game  of  'em  1 " 

And  then  Kate  would  give  a  short,  triumphant  laugh,  as  if, 
child  as  she  was,  she  understood  and  enjoyed  her  mother's  treat- 
ment of  the  august  marble  man. 

^^  He  was  an  excellent  young  gentleman,  to  be  sure ;  very  good, 
and  righteous,  and  strict  in  all  that  was  fit  to  do,"  continued  the 
nurse.  '^  Every  body  said  he  had  the  best  of  principles — he  pri- 
ded himself  on  his  principle— he  used  to  tell  my  Miss  Hetty,  he 
did  everything  on  principle ;  (and  then  she,  naughty  thing !  used 
to  giggle ;  though  I  can't  wonder  at  it,  neither,  she  so  young  and 
all  1)  and  so  he  did ;  for  he  stuck  to  his  principles  of  doing  what 
he  ought,  instead  of  what  he  liked,  when  the  old  gentleman  died, 
and  it  was  found  out  that  he  had  spent  more  money  than  he  should. 
WeU,  what  did  Mr.  Morton  do,  but  break  up  the  establishment ;  ^ 
and,  that  he  might  save  enough  to  pay  off  his  father's  debts,  lefl^ 
the  old  place  he  was  so  fond  of,  and  went  away  to  stint  and  8crim| 
in  foreign  parts.  Yes,  he  was  a  principled  man,  if  you  please| 
Pity  he  had  such  a  stony  way  with  him  1 "  / 

'^  Was  Fermor  a  principled  girl  ?  "  asked  little  Kate.         { 

"Well — ^yes;  I  suppose  she  was,"  answered  Matty,  wi4 
hesitating,  considering  air.  "  That  is,  she  was  always  good^ 
pretty-behaved." 
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^  Had  die  a  siony  way  with  her?  "  said  Kata 

^  Oh,  dear,  no !  When  she  was  doing  just  what  she  was  bid, 
ihe  always  lodced  pleasant  and  cheerful,  as  if  she  liked  best  to 
do  it." 

'^  Had  she  a  silly  way  ?  "  was  the  next  question. 

''  Silly  1  Oh,  la,  no  I  The  sensiblest  little  dear  you  ever 
came  near ;  and  sach  a  one  at  her  book  1  Why,  she  knew  all  her 
ABC  right  down  to  Z  and-pussy-and,  straight  on,  or  dodging 
febout,  before  she  was  two  year  old  I " 

Kate  swong  the  two  little  1^  that  dangled  from  the  old-fiish- 
Loned  coach  on  which  she  sat,  with  considerable  energy,  for  a  long 
feime  in  atl^ice,  as  she  continued  to  gase  up  at  the  picture  of  her 
of  whom  they  were  speaking.  At  length  she  said:  "Nurse,  I 
should  like  you  to  teach  me  my  letters  when  we  go  home." 

"  That  I  will,  my  darling !  and  then  you'll  be  dlever,  like  sweet, 
pretty,  gentle  Miss  Fermor,"  added  the  nurse. 

'*I  don't  want  to  be  like  pretty  Miss  Fermorl"  exclaimed 
Kate.  "  I  dare  say  she  was  a  stupid  little  frump.  She  looks  as 
prim  and  as  sleek  as  our  old  Minny,  when  her  kitten's  having  a 
game  of  play,  and  she  pretends  not  to  want  to  join  in  it.  S€>^ 
how  she  sits  upon  that  bank,  just  as  if  she  was  afraid  of  soiling 
that  white  frock,  lest  she  should  be  diid  for  it." 

'^  I  ^nk  it's  a  pretty  picture ;  and  it's  so  like— -oh,  so  like  the 
Bweet  child  herself  1 "  said  Matty.  "  I  could  just  fancy  I  see  her, 
with  her  mild  blue  eyetr,  the  yery  colour  of  her  sash,  only  with 
such  a  b^utiful  look  in  them ;  pure  and  clear,  like  the  sky  of 
Heayen." 

The  little  socks  and  dices  swung  to  and  fro  as  before,  while 
Kate  said,  in  a  softened  yoice :  "  Very  like  her,  do  you  say  ?  " 

'^  Very."  Ajdd  the  nurse  looked  silently  at  it  for  some  time, 
IS  did  her  young  companion.  But  presently  Matty  added :  "  She 
was,  indeed,  a  dear,  pretty  creature  I  not  so  pretty  as  my  own 
darling,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  couldn't  wish  my  own  darling  to  be  a 
better  or  a  sweeter  child  than  she  was — and  I'm  certain  she'll  al- 
ways  try  and  be  aa  nice  behaved." 

«  What,  I  ?  "  said  Kate.  ''  I  won't  try  and  be  any  such  thing. 
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It  must  be  absord  to  be  always  as  well-behaved  as  ahe  wast  She 
has  such  a  good-child  look !  Come,  let^s  go  home.  Whereas  SheU 
land  Bobby?" 


-•^♦•- 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  'Squire  had  an  aunt,  a  sister  of  his  &ther,  who  came  to  pay 
him  a  visit  of  some  length.  It  was  a  periodical  custom  from  time 
immemorial,  and,  of  course,  in  the  old  'Squire's  time,  had  always 
taken  place  at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  and  had  endured  a 
precisely  similar  length,  commencing  on  one  particular  date,  and 
terminating  on  another ;  and  the  observance  prevailed  stilL 

Mrs.  Mustley  was  a  lady  of  assured  presence  and  assertive 
speech.  Her  sentences  generally  contained  some  impressive  sug- 
gestion or  counsel ;  prefaced,  it  is  true,  with  a  certain  deprecato- 
ry formula,  but  which  was  uttered  in  a  tone  calculated  rather  to 
enforce  attention  to  the  subsequent  advice  than  to  palliate  its 
oracular  effect.  Although  she  might  introduce  her  decree  ^ith  a 
flourish  of  conventional  deference,  it  could  yet  be  no  otherwise 
received  than  as  a  decree.  Her  hearers  felt  bound  to  accept  as 
an  inevitable  ordination  what  she  pronounced  with  so  solemn  and 
flnal  an  air.  There  was  only  one  exception  to  those  with  whom 
Mrs.  Mustley's  edicts  were  law ;  this  exception  was  Mrs.  Must- 
ley's  husband — for  she  had  a  husband,  although  l^is  individual  ex- 
istence seemed  merged  in  her  more  important  person — who  had  a 
quiet  way  with  him  of  listening,  as  if  acquiescent,  but  acting  in 
total  opposition  to  her  fiat  He  was  a  little,  placid,  shy,  absent 
man,  generally  taking  a  seat  in  some  comer  of  the  room,  and  rare- 
ly speaking  unless  spoken  to.  He  generally  read  at  meals,  and 
was  buried  in  a  book  at  most  times.  He  always  dressed  in  black 
and  wore  powder. 

**  Nephew,"  said  Mrs.-  Mustley  to  the  'Squire,  as  they  sat  at 
breakfast,  the  second  morning  after  her  arrival,  "  you'll  excuse 
me,  but  really  you  should  observe  more  circumspection  in  your 
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mode  of  treadng  that  little  girl  yon  baye  adopted — Kate,  I  think 
jou  call  her." 

*'  Yes ;  Hetty's  child,"  said  the  'Squire. 

"  Well,  far  be  it  from  me  to  dictate,  but  I  must  say,  it  is  high 
time  you  thought  of  some  better  tuition  for  her  than  she  has  at 
present.  That  good  woman — Martha,  I  think  you  call  her — is 
all  very  well ;  trustworthy,  probably,  and  attached,  and  so  forth ; 
but. an  ignorant  person  of  that  class  is  no  fit  instructress  for 
youtk" 

'^  It  is  early  days  with  Kate  yet ;  she's  a  mere  baby  still," 
pleaded  the  'Squire. 

^'  Permit  me  to  observe,  nephew,  that  it  is  nerer  too  early  for 
the  inculcation  of  ideas,  and  the  instilling  of  moral  teaets ;  there 
is  no  knowing  how  soon  vulgar  notions  may  be  acquired,  vulgar 
sayings  adopted,  or  vulgar  habits  contracted.  I  would  not  be 
thought  to  interfere,  still  less  to  prescribe ;  nevertheless,  you  ab- 
solutely ought  to  take  into  consideration  the  necessity  for  pro- 
viding a  proper  person  to  superintend  that  child's  education." 

^*  r  will  think  of  it,  aunt,"  said  the  'Squire,  with  a  resigned 
Bigh ;  '*  I  have  never  considered  little  Kate  but  as  my  pet,  my  play- 
thing, my  pretty  prattler — too  very  a  child  to  be  taught  anything." 

'^  Forgive  me,  if  I  make  the  remark,  nephew,  that  that  is  a 
very  shortHiighted  view  of  the  case ;  very  short-sighted,  very  weak, 
and  very  wrong.  That  child  is  not  always  to  remain  a  mere  play- 
thing— it  will  become  a  woman,  if  it  live.  By  the  bye,  allow  me 
to  say,  Mr.  Mustley,  that  you  take  too  much  butter ;  you  will  be 
ill,  if  you  venture  to  eat  so  much." 

''  Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Mustley,  proceeding  to  spread 
upon  his  dry  toast  the  broad  slab  of  butter  he  had  just  helped 
himself  to. 

<*  But  to  resume,"  said  Mrs.  Mustley.  ''  That  child  will  not 
be  always  a  child  ;  you^annot  gainsay  that  fact,  nephew,  however 
unwilling  I  may  be  to  press  my  argument  farther  than  may  be 
agreeable.  The  child  will  grow  up,  and  thbn  how  is  it  to  perform 
its  part  in  the  world,  as  a  reasonable,  as  a  well-informed  being,  if  it 
have  always  been  left  to  herd  with  servants  and  low-bred  people  ?  * 
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She  ptofed,  is  if  for  %  reply  to  her  qneetioii ;  but  feeling  if 
to  bo  unanswerable,  and  judging  from  her  nephew^s  silence,  who 
only  broke  the  crown  of  his  egg  with  a  smart  tap  of  the  spoon, 
that  he  felt  it  to  be  so  too,  she  went  on.  '<  You  will  belieye  that 
nothing  is  farther  from  my  wish  than  to  be  officious,  nephew,  when 
I  suggest  that  something  should  positively  be  resolyed  upon,  and 
that  at  onoe,  with  regard  to  commencing  a  proper  course  of  study 
for  this  child.  I  will  myself  take  her  in  hand,  while  I  remain 
here,  and  see  what  can  be  done.  I  will  question  her  upon  what 
she  already  knows,  and  disooTcr  what  will  be  best  for  her  to  pros- 
ecute in  future." 

''  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  she  knows  little  or  nc  thing  as  yet, 
my  dear  aunt,"  said  the  'Squire.  ''  Your  intention  is  doubtless 
very  kind,  but  I  doubt  whether " 

"  Say  no  more,  nephew ;  leave  all  to  me :  a  little  difficulty 
shall  not  discourage  me,"  said  Mrs.  Mustley,  conclusively.  Then, 
addressing  her  husband,  she  said :  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  dictate, 
Mr.  Mustley,  but—" 

''  Certainly,  my  dear,"  assented  he. 

"  But  you  really  should  not  miss  this  fine  morning  toi  a  walk. 
The  book  can  keep  cool  till  you  come  back ;  and  thef  park  looks 
quite  tempting  this  bright,  sunny  day." 

*'  Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  he,  drawing  an  easy-chair  near  to 
the  window,  ensconcing  himself  within,  adjusting  his  spectacles, 
leisurely  crossing  his  legs,  and  proceeding  to  open  his  volume  at 
the  page  where  he  last  left  off." 

''  And  I  will  go  seek  my  young  neophyte,"  said  Mrs.  Must- 
ley, sweeping  away  with  the  air  of  general  complacency  and  state- 
liness,  with  which  she  usually  covered  any  point-blank  discrepan- 
cy of  the  like  kind  between  her  husband's  words  and  his  deeds, 
oonsequent  upon  one  of  her  proposals.  ;; 

It  was  never  exactly  known  what  passed  at  these  interview^ 
between  Mrs.  Mustley  and  little  Kate ;  but  they  took  place  dai^ 
and,  after  them,  the  child's  eyes  were  red,  and  her  cheeks  fluaf 
and  she  looked  indignant,  and  swelling  with  a  sense  of  past  sll 
gle.    She  was  of  too  high  a  spirit  to  complain ;  besides,  shflf 


tli*t  Ao  hkd  borne  her  ftill  ehtxt  in  the  word-eonteit  whioli  had 
endeoUj  taken  place  between  her  and  her  new  monitress,  so  that 
there  wm  Bomething  of  triumph,  u  well  as  of  indignation,  in  her 
heightened  color. 

The  'Squire  waa  perplexed ;  he  vaa  of  too  passiTO  a  temper 
to  adopt  the  active  measure  of  prohibiting  hia  formidsible  annt 
from  leotnring  Kate ;  he  had  a  ragne  idea  that  children  required 
disoipiine,  and  believed  that  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Mnstley'a  expe- 
rienoo  must  know  how  to  exercise  it ;  he,  therefore,  tbonght  the 
best  way  he  ooald  do  to  nentralise  the  effect  of  the  disagreeable 
process,  was  to  increase  his  own  indnlgence  towards  the  ohild 
daring  this  neeessar;  ordeal,  and  to  moke  her  feel  as  happy  aa 
abe  could  the  r«it  of  the  daj,  in  order  to  console  her  for  that 
hour  of  indispensable  endurance.  But  that  which  obiefl;  swayed 
him  to  permit  the  arrangement  to  go  on  for  the  present  nn< 
cheeked,  was  the  knowledge  that  it  would  not  be  of  very  long 
continoance. 

"  What  a  blowied  condition  yon  are  in,  child  t "  exclumed 
Mrs.  Mnstley,  as  Kate  came  running  in,  one  morning,  to  tell  her 
uncle,  with  great  glee,  that  she  had  spied  a  blackbird's  nest  in 
the  old  thorn-tree  on  the  lawn;  low  enough  for  her,  when  Matty 
lifted  her  up,  to  peep  in  and  see  three  young  ones  hnddling  to- 
gether in  the  nest,  to  keep  each  other  warm. 

"  Take  me  on  your  knee  while  Z  tell  you  all  about  it,"  aaii 
she  to  her  uncle. 

He  raised  her  to  her  fsTonrite  seat,  while  she  continued 
eagerly  to  relate  the  wonders  of  the  half-fledged  femily, — the  old 
birds  feeding  them, — the  gasping  beaks, — the  panting  sides, — 
the  huge-looking  eyes,  protruding  &om  the  scanty  down  sprinkled 
on  their  bare  skulls  and  skinny  backs. 

"  Did  yon  hear  me  speak  t«  yon,  child  ?  "  resounded  from  the 
portentoua  voice  of  Mrs.  Mustley ;  "  I  remarked  what  a  blowied 
condition  you  were  in." 

"  Tea,  I  heard  you,"  stud  little  Kate,  looking  over  her  shoul- 
der for  an  instant  with  a  nod,  and  then  turning  her  hoiad  round 
^in  to  resume  her  eager  talk. 
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**  Then  why  doiiH  yoa  attend  to  me  if  yon  heard  me  ?  "  per- 
aUted  Mm.  Mastley. 

*^  Because  I'm  busy  telling  uncle  about  the  nest,"  replied 
Kate. 

*'  But  I  am  accustomed  to  be  attended  to  when  I  speak,''  ob- 
served Mrs.  Mustley,  loftily. 

"  Are  you  ?  "  said  Kate. 

'^  Yes ;  and  I  desire  that  you  will  attend  to  me,  Miss  Pert." 

'*  Well,  what  do  you  want  to  say  ?  "  said  Kate. 

'<  I  obserred  that  yon  were  in  a  shameful  condition  for  a 
young  lady, — all  blowzy,  and  dirty,  and  heated  ;  see  what  a  state 
your  frock  is  in, — rumpled  and  splashed  with  mud  I  And  there's 
a  pair  of  hands !  as  though  you  had  been  digging  potatoes ! 
Why,  where  have  you  been,  to  muck  and  muddle  yourself  this 
fashion  ?  " 

'*  IVe  been  feeding  the  ducks,  and  watching  the  hen  with  the 
ducklings.  Oh,  uncle !  old  Specklebreast  was  in  such  a  taking, 
yrhen  she  saw  her  little  yellow  children  plunge  into  the  water 
and  swim  across  the  pond !  She  ran  about  on  the  bank  like  a 
mad  thing,  and  I  after  her,  trying  to  make  her  understand  that 
her  children  were  in  no  danger.''  * 

"  And  a  pretty  pickle  you  have  made  of  yourself,  scrambling 
about  the  muddy  bank,  and  paddling  in  and  out  the  pond  I 
There's  a  pair  of  shoes  to  rub  against  your  uncle's  legs ! " 

'^  I  don't  mind  the  mud,  thank  you,  aunt,"  said  the  'Squire, 
quietly  drawing  the  grimy  little  socks  and  shoes  away  from  the 
yicinity  of  his  well-cleaned  boot,  and  placing  them  upon  the  snow- 
white  corded  covering  of  his  knee.  *'  No  matter  for  a  little  mud, 
bless  her  !  "  he  added,  hugging  Kate  closer  against  him. 

"  You'll  excuse  me,  nephew,  but  you'll  live  to  repent  spoiling 
that  child  as  you  do.     You  make  an  absolute  fool  of  her." 

"  No,  he  only  makes  much  of  me — don't  you,  uncle  ?  "  said 
she,  putting  up  her  mouth  to  be  kissed. 

''  That  I  do,  my  Kate.  And  I  can  hardly  make  too  much 
of  thee,  for  my  own  liking,'*  he  said,  fondly. 

"  But  for  your  own  comfort,  for  your  own  peace  hereafter. 
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You'll  aoquit  me  of  wj  wish  to  be  pointed,  if  I  sty  that  yon  Dot 
ooly  nuke  B  fool  of  her,  but  of  yoaraelf,  nephev,  to  pet  the  child 
in  that  aboard  way." 

"  I'll  risk  my  own  comfort ;  I'm  very  comfortable  petting 
Kate,"  said  the  'Squire,  with  a  smile. 

"  We're  both  very  comfortable,  thank  yon,  ma'am,  petting 
each  other,"  said  the  child,  caressingly  stroking  her  nnole's' 
check,  and  reflectiog  bis  smile,  with  a  s&ncy  one  of  her  own.  ' 

"  Yon  eocourage  her  to  be  impertinent,  nephew,  by  yonr 
ridicoloos  orer-indulgence.  You'll  make  hei  an  odious  child, 
and  a  detestable  woman.  You'll  make  her  loathed  by  every  one 
that  comes  near  her." 

"  On  the  contrary,  ancle  has  always  indulged  me,  and  CTery 
body  loTCB  me,  except  you,"  said  Kate. 

"  If  I  dou't  love  you,  child,  I  would  do  you  a  benefit,"  re- 
tnmed  Mrs.  Mustley  ;  "  I  would  saye  you  from  beoomtng  that 
hateful  thing,  a  spoiled  brat.     You  know  not  your  true  friend." 

"  Yes  I  do,"  answered  Kate,  nestling  nearer  to  the  'Squire. 
"  Cncle  never  does  any  thing  else  but  try  and  make  me  happy  ; 
you  never  do  any  thing  else  but  try  to  torment  me." 

"I  tormeDt  you — as  you  call  it — for  your  good,  you  poor 
little  ignorant  child,  you  I  "  said  Mrs.  Mnstley.  "  If  I  take  the 
pains  to  reclaim  you  from  your  state  of  moral  darkness,  it  is 
because  I  think  it  my  duty  not  to  omit  stretching  forth  a  helping 
hand  to  one  who  so  sorely  needs  enlightened  aid.  You  have  no 
mother  to  direct  what  should  be  done,  and  it  behoves  me,  as  a 
woman,  to  have  pity  for  yonr  unfortunate  condition,  and  point 
out  what  I  deem  essential  for  its  reotifylng." 

"  My  aunt  means  yon  very  kindly,  Katey  ;  we  must  be  thank- 
ful and  grateful,  not  pert  and  saucy,  must  we  ?  "  said  the  'Squire. 
"  Turn  to  Mrs.  Mustley,  and  tell  her  so  In  your  own  pretty  way ; 
and  say,  '  Thank  you,  ma'am.'  " 

"  Thank  you  ma'am,  for  meaning  kindly,"  said  Kate ;  "  but  if 
you  mean  to  be  kind,  why  can't  yon  seem  kind  ?  " 

Mrs.  Mustley  did  not  immediately  answer ;  but  presently  she 
■aid,  "  Gome,  it's  your  lesson  time ;  let's  go  upstairs,  child,  and 
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oommenoe  the  morning's  stadies."    Seeing  that  Kate  hesitatedi 
she  reiterated,  '*  Come,  child,  eome;  I'm  waiting.'' 

"  Do  yon  wish  me  to  go  with  her  ?  "  said  Kate  to  her  imcle. 

''  Of  course  he  does— of  coarse  mj  nephew  wishes  you  not  to 
keep  me  waiting.     Come  i  " 

Kate  lingered  yet  another  instant ;  hat  finding  that  the  'Squire 
rehized  his  hold  of  her  a  little,  in  mechanical  obedience  to  his 
aunt's  words,  the  child  slid  down  from  his  arms,  and  walked  re- 
solutely out  of  the  room  with  Mrs.  Mustley.  The  'Squire,  as  he 
generally  did,  when  this  juncture  arrived,  walked,  with  his  quiet 
sigh  of  resignation,  to  the  window ;  and  stood  there,  drumming 
idly  with  his  fingers  upon  the  pane. 

"  My  good  nephew," — ^began  a  shy,  hesitating  voice,  from  the 
corner  near  him. 

The  'Squire,  in  his  reverie,  had  not  perceived  the  small  retir- 
ing figure  of  Mr.  Mustley  ensconced  in  an  arm-chair  just  with- 
in the  recess  of  the  deep  embayed  window  where  he  was  stand- 
ing. 

^*  My  excellent  nephew,"  went  on  the  voice,  after  a  bashful 
cough  and  pause,  ^*  I  wish  I  could  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  in 
your  perplexity.  Education  has  been  a  difficult  problem  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  world,  and  has  occupied  the  hearts 
and  heads  of  the  tenderest  and  the  wisedt.  Don't  bo  downcast, 
because  you  cannot  at  once  hit  upon  the  best  plan  for  your  little 
missy's  training." 

'^  If  I  should  be  the  means  of  rendering  her  an  odious  child, 
— a  detestable  woman,  after  all  I  I,  who  would  have  her  loved 
by  all  the  world  as  I  love  her !  "  said  the  'Squire,  thoughtfully 
and  mournfully. 

"  She  will  not  become  odious  or  detestable,  take  my  word  for 
it,"  said  Mr.  Mustley.     "  There  is  the  making  of  a  very  nne  crea- 
ture in  that  young  thing,  or  I'm  much  mistaken.     I  should  like   . 
nothing  better  than  to  have  the  forming  of  her  mind.     What  ^^ 
Greek  scholar  I'd  make  her  !  "  / 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  'Squire ;  "  a  little  music,  a  little  drawj^' 
•—perhaps  some  knowledge  of  dancing, — ^would  be  quite  as  i 
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M  tht  poor  diild  need  ti^  to  muaga  I  rappoie  she  nrast  learn 
wmetbing  ;  bat  bj  and  bye,  and  b^  degrees,  bj  degrees." 

"  I  hare  some  smattering  of  the  two  first  aecomplishmetits  yon 
OUK,"  said  Mr.  Mnstlej,  beeitatingly  ■  "  I  know  something  of  the 
mdimeDta  of  drawing  and  perspective,  and  hare  made  the  theory 
■f  mnsto  wy  occasional  stadj;  if  yon  would  let  me  try  my  skill 
in  imparti^  eotie  little  portion  of  what  I  have  aoqnired  in  these 
irts  to  your  yooBg  niece,  I  should  be  both  proud  and  pleased  to 
biTB  her  for  my  pupil  daring  the  remaioder  of  our  stay." 

The  'Squire  grasped  the  shy  spoken  little  old  man  by  hb 
■hrinkiiig,  retiring  band,  in  hearty  thanks;  and  then  he  added, 
'^  Do  you  think  I  jpoil  Kate  ?  " 

Mr.  Hostley  only  gave  his  basbfiil  cough,  pnsbed  his  spec- 
tacles nervously  upon  his  bald,  powdery  forehead,  and  brushed 
tke  snuff  from  his  shirt-frilL 

"If  yoa  do,  I  can't  help  it;  I  can't  help  indulging  that 
^Id.  She's  the  very  apple  of  my  eye,  the  delight  of  my 
heart,  and  I  can't  help  showing  it  Upon  my  life,  X  can't 
iMlp  it." 

"  It  certainly  is  impossible  to  help  loving  her,  and  I  don't 
kaow  iriiy  it  need  be  helped.  She's  a  most  fascinating  little 
sreatore,  with  those  dark  eyes  of  hers,  and  that  white,  ample 
forehead.  I've  no  doubt  she  has  a  fine  memory.  What  a  head 
she'd  hare  for  Qreek  roots  I  " 

Bat  seeing  the  same  frightened  expression  cross  the  'Squire's 
&ce  as  before,  upon  the  same  hint,  Mr.  Mustley  added,  "  Don't 
be  afraid ;  I  promise  to  teach  her  nothing  but  music  and  drawing, 
till  yon  give  me  leave." 

"  Bat,  perhaps — all  things  oonsidered— even  those  might  be 
too  much  for  her  to  begin  now,  in  addition  to  her  lessons  from 
my  aunt,"  stanunered  the  'Squire. 

"  Never  fear ;  my  tutelage  shall  supersede  that  of  Mrs.  Must- 
ley,"  said  the  placid-spoken  little  old  man. 

"  But  will  she — may  not  she — do  you  think  she  will  give  up 
her  pl^lil  ?  "  gasped  the  'Squire,  with  an  impressive  reooUeotion 
of  hia  aunt's  mode  of  oanying  a  point  upon  whioh  she  had 
resolved. 
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*'  Leaye  all  that  to  me,  leave  all  that  to  me/^  replied  Mr. 
Moatlej,  as  he  quietly  prepared  to  re-inter  himself  in  the  pagea 
of  his  hook. 

Next  day,. when  Mrs.  Mnstley  was  ahout  to  stalk  off  with 
Kate,  annooDcing  that  it  was  lesson-time,  her  husband  rose  from 
his  seat,  took  the  child's  hflnd  in  his  to  lead  her  away,  and 
said,  "  Just  so,  my  dear.  Kate  takes  her  lessons  with  me  to- 
day." 

"  With  you,  Mr.  Mustley  ?  Why,  you  must  be  dreaming ! 
you  can  teach  her  nothing  but  a  parcel  of  humdrum  old  trash  ; 
philosophy  and  science,  and  musty,  bygone  things,  that  could  be 
of  no  use  to  a  modem  young  lady,  or  any  young  lady.*' 

'^  Exactly,  my  dear ;  "  and  he  moved  to  the  door. 

'^  If  you  want  us,  you'll  find  Kate  and  me  in  the  library,  my 
good  nephew,"  he  added,  as  he  quietly  turned  the  handle  of  the 
lock. 

*'  Reluctant  as  I  may  be  to  withdraw  my  guidance  where  I  sec 
it  so  needful,''  said  Mrs.  Mustley,  drawing  herself  up  to  her  full 
height,  '^  I  must  positively  and  at  once  declare  that  I  renounce 
all  future  interference  in  that  child's  welfare." 

"  Quite  right,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Mustley,  as  he  passed  out, 
hand-in-hand  with  little  Kate. 


-»^-*- 


CHAPTER  VI.  / 

/ 

The  change  from  her  late  instructress  to  her  present  blani^ 
preceptor,  was  a  salutary  as  well  as  delightful  relief  to  thtf 
The  one  lesson- time  had  been  a  constant  series  of  bickeril 
wrangling ;  stern  commands  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Mustley,  ^ 
replies  on  that  of  Kate.     Nothing  could  be  more  pern^ 
a  child  of  Kate  Ireton's  disposition  than  this  ceaseless  ^ 
it  excited  all  her  worst  qualities,  strengthening  her  t^ 
wilfulness,  and  fostering  her  spirit  of  imperiousness.  [ 
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eonfidenoe  in  her  power  of  dispuUtioiiy  and  learned  to  use  her 
iongae  in  retort,  with  self-applause  and  self-reliance.  The  other 
lesson- time  resolved  itself  into  a  perpetual,  patient  listening.  She 
had  nothing  else  for  it,  while  the  serene  little  old  pedant  went 
complacently  on,  pouring  forth  his  streams  of  erudition  into  her 
childish  ear. 

He  commenced  his  instructions  in  perspectiye,  by  laying  be- 
fore her  a  sheet  of  drawing-paper,  marking  certain  spots  on  it, 
drawing  yarious  straight  lines,  transrerse  lines,  parallel  lines, 
horisontal  lines,  diagonal  lines,  and  intersecting  lines ;  and  then 
going  tracing  about,  just  aboye  them,  with  the  hoyering  tip  of  his 
pencil,  and  discoursing  learnedly  on  of  ^'  point  of  distance,"  "  di- 
recting point,"  '*  yanishing  point,"  "  yanishing  line,"  '*  ground 
line,"  and  "  horiaon." 

It  was  his  rule  that  there  was  nothing  like  beginning  at  the 
beginning ;  therefore  he  opened  his  elementary  precepts  in  music 
by  a  dissertation  on  the  systems  of  the  ancients.  He  told  her 
of  the  different  principles  laid  down  by  Pythagoras  and  Aris- 
toxeneus  ;  and  then  he  would  branch  off  into  a  discussion  of  in- 
composite  ditones,  semiditones,  hemitones,  and  trihemitones.  He 
would  dilate  with  enthusiasm  upon  the  '^  sonus  bombus;"  and 
told  her  that  *'  A  B  being  the  supertertius  of  G-  B,  G-  B  will 
sound  a  diatessaron  to  A  B  towards  the  acumen  ;  and  since  A  B 
is  Proslambanomenos,  6  B  will  indisputably  be  Hypaton  Dia- 
tonos." 

Whereupon  little  Kate  would  say,  ^'  Oh  1  "  as  if  she  took  his 
word  for  it. 

And  then  he  would  say,  she  doubtless  perceiyed  that  "  as 
A  B  was  quadruple  of  C  B,  C  B  must  necessarily  be  Nete  Hy- 
perboleon."    - 

To  which  she  replied,  "Is  it ? "  and  he  rejoined,  "  Of 
course." 

Hia-tone  was  so  placid,  his  manner  so  composedly  emphatic, 
and  so  satisfiedly  conclusiye  of  her  comprehending  all  he  uttered, 
that  there  seemed  no  occasion  for  her  to  declare  her  inapprehen- 
weness;  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  sit  and  listen,  which  she  did. 
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her  thoughts  biuying  themselToa  with  his  pleasant,  eren  toioe, 
that  went  smoothly  on,  taking  all  for  granted ;  with  his  dappled 
cheeks,  on  which  meandered  a  thousand  minute,  veiny,  red  lines : 
with  his  large,  bald  head,  his  spectacles  thrust  back  upon  it, 
(wondering  whether  they  would  keep  Iheir  place,  and  often 
watching  their  gradual  slipping  down,  and  when  they  ultimately 
ended  by  dropping  over  his  nose,  saw  him  mildly  push  them  up 
again  and  resume) ;  with  his  black  coat,  powder-speckled  in  front, 
straying  particles  of  the  white  plai^tered  mass  that  decorated  its 
collar  behind,  at  the  nape  of  his  neck ;  with  the  layers  of  snuff 
that  loaded  the  ridges  of  his  cambric  shirt-frill  and  kerseymere 
waistcoat ;  with  the  white,  but  wrinkled  hands,  and  their  shiny, 
loose  skin,  hanging  so  separate,  yet  so  a  part  of  them,  that  it 
often  excited  in  her  a  whimsical  wish  to  try  how  far  she  could 
draw  it  up  away  from  the  thin  fingers  beneath,  like  a  natural 
clinging  gloye. 

Little  Kate  had  plenty  to  entertain  her  fancy  with,  while  the 
bland  old  book-worm  prosed  on. 

''  Euclid  doubles  the  numbers  made  use  of  by  Quintilianus ; 
but  you  will  at  once  perceive,  my  dear,  that  whether  we  take  the 
number  30  or  60  for  the  gross  content  of  the  tetrachord,  the  mat- 
ter is  just  the  same." 

'^  Just,  sir — to  me,''  was  the  reply  that  rose  to  Kate's  lips, 
with  a  roguish  twinkle  of  her  eye,  which,  however,  was  com- 
pletely lost  upon  the  old  gentleman,  wrapped  as  he  was  in  ab- 
stract speculation. 

He  had  not  the  most  distant  perception  that  all  his  learned 
teaching  was  so  much  time  lost — so  many  words  thrown  away. 
He  had  not  an  idea  that  to  address  the  understanding  of  a  child 
of  her  age  in  the  style  he  did,  was  sheer  absurdity.  He  could 
perceive  the  defects  in  the  system  of  moral  training  pursued  with 
regard  to  her,  but  saw  not  the  blunders  he  made  in  his  attempt 
at  her  intellectual  culture.  He  could  discern  the  strictness  of 
his  wife,  and  the  spoiling  of  the  'Squire,  and  could  comprehend 
how  injudicious  they  each  were ;  but  ho  never  dreamed  that  his 
own  method  of  instruction  was,  in  its  way,  equally  ill-adapted  to 
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produce  way  benefieud  effect.  Bat  he  was  a  kind-maiuiered,  gentle 
old  man ;  and  the  obild  liked  him,  and  her  leseon-time  with  him« 
extremely. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  regret  that  she  heard  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mustley^s  taking  their  leaye.  Sineo 
the  old  lady  announced  her  determination  of  taking  no  fiurther 
part  in  ELate^s  concerns,  she  had  adhered  to  her  welcome  threat, 
and  had  left  the  little  girl  wholly  in  the  hands  of  her  husband 
and  nephew,  to  be  ruined  after  their  several  tastea  Once  only 
she  had  nearly  forgotten  herself,  and  offered  another  piece  of 
advice.  They  happened  to  be  talking  of  some  mutual  acquaint- 
ances of  theirs — distant  connections,  indeed ;  and  Mrs.  Mustley 
wound  up  an  eulogium  on  her  esteemed  friends,  the  Whites,  of 
Eggham  Park,  by  saying  to  the  'Squire :  *'  You'll  exonerate  me 
from  any  charge  of  wishing  to  sway  your  proceedings,  nephew,  if  I 
just  venture  to  suggest,  that  the  Whites,  of  Eggham  Park,  were 
much  respected  by  your  poor  dear  mother,  as  well  as  myself; 
and  therefore  it  might  not  be  amiss — ^nay,  I  may  go  so  far  as  to 
affirm  that  it  would  be  only  proper — ^were  you  to  send  them  an 
invitation  to  Heathcote  Hall  next  Easter.  Their  daughter, 
Alicia,  is  grown  such  a  dear,  excellent  girl — so  prudent,  so  good, 
so  everything  that  a  young  lady  should  be.  '  She  would  make  an 
admirable  companion  for  your  Kate ;  her  society  and  example 
would  be  an  inestimable  advantage.  But,  excuse  me,  I  said  I 
never  would  make  another  remark  relative  to  that  child's  man- 
agement." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Mustley. 

"  I  will  think  of  what  you  say,  aunt,"  said  the  'Squire.  *'  I 
did  not  know  that  they  were  especial  favourites  with  my  mother ; 
but  t£eir  being  friends  of  yours  will  ensure  their  welcome  here  at 
any  time.     I  will  invite  them." 

But  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mustley  were  gone,  the  time  went  so 
pleasantly  with  the  'Squire — relieved  from  the  incubus  of  his 
aunt's  dictation,  and  restored  to  the  uninterrupted  society  of  his 
hunting  associates— that  he  forgot  all  about  his  promised  invita- 
tion to  the  Whites  of  Eggham  Park.     Whether  it  was  this  fail- 
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uro  in  his  obienranee  of  a  point  on  which  her  wishes  had  been 
distincUj  expressed,  or  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  want  of  doe 
appreciation  and  ill  success  with  which  her  efforts  on  Kate's 
behalf  had  been  followed,  certain  it  is,  that  her  nephew  received 
indubitable  proof  of  his  aunt's  haying  taken  deep  offence.  Not 
long  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mustley  left  Heathcote  Hall,  the  worthy 
quietist  died.;  and  in  answer  to  the  letter  which  the  'Squire 
wrote  to  bis  aunt,  offering  his  condolences,  and  begging  her  to 
come  and  make  his  house  her  home  in  her  time  of  sorrow,  a  most 
distant  reply  arrived,  informing  him  that  she  was  much  obliged, 
but  that  she  intended  to  spend  her  period  of  mourning  with  her 
esteemed  and  worthy  friends,  the  Whites,  of  Eggham  Park. 

The  'Squire,  sorry  that  she  was  affronted,  but  certainly  far 
from  sorry  that  she  declined  making  her  abode  with  him,  gave 
himself  up  to  a  peaceful  enjoyment  of  his  present  existence. 
Kate  had  grown  of  a  companionable  age  ;  and,  habituated  to  pony- 
back  from  babyhood,  the  little  girl  was  early  a  fearless  rider,  and 
a  skilful  horsewoman.  She  now  accompanied  her  uncle  in  all  his 
out-door  pursuits,  and  was  constantly  by  his  side,  abroad  and  at 
home.  He  was  not  happy  if  she  were  out  of  his  sight ;  and  she  loved 
him  as  devotedly  as  he  her.  He  was  the  only  being  whom  she 
implicitly  obeyed,  and  had  not  a  thought  of  contradicting.  With 
all  others,  she  was  apt  to  be  froward,  impetuous,  ungovernable; 
fond  of  having  her  own  way,  and  accustomed  to  obtain  it.  But 
to  him  she  invariably  yielded.  His  will  was  her  law ;  to  see  him 
pleased,  her  chiefest  pleasure. 

While  Kate  was  still  very  young,  an  old  friend  and  school-fel- 
low of  her  uncle's  came  to  enjoy  a  short-lived  holiday  with  him — 
the  first  which  the  incessant  demands  upon  his  time  had  permit- 
ted him  to  snatch  from  the  midst  of  his  London  avocations  since 
he  had  commenced  his  profession. 

His  name  was  John  Weldon,  a  lawyer  of  great  repute  for 
shrewd  headed,  worldly  knowledge ;  he  was  possessed  of  sound,  I 
natural  good  sense,  and  had  spared  no  pains  in  adding  informs-  i 
tion  and  acquirements  to  original  adyantages.  He  was  an  oddf 
combination  of  quickness  and  slowness  in  manner.     He  wooldi/^^ 
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out  a  sareasm,  or  a  retort,  with  an  almost  startling 
( ;  at  others  he  would  seem  absorbed,  inapprehensiye, 
bnt  some  pertinent  observation,  some  abrupt  oomment, 
ve  that  he  had  only  been  quietly  and  patiently  watoh- 

apparently  so  inattentive  to  what  was  passing.  He 
se,  in  silence,  and  looking  down,  so  long  and  so  absently, 
id  the  air  of  one  wholly  lost  to  the  consciousness  of  sur- 
circumstances ;  but  a  sudden  raising  of  the  head,  a  rapid 
a  sharp  "  Oo  on  !''  would  demonstrate  that  he  wae  fully 
LI  the  points  of  procedure. 

i  he  arrived  at  the  old  Hall,  he  seemed  determined  to 
(elf  up  to  a  thorough  and  lazy  enjoyment  of  the  country 
e  had  allowed  iiimself  with  his  fnend  the  'Squire.  He 
d  in  the  absolute  repose,  the  mere  '^  sitting  still  and 
thing,"  so  rarely  tasted  by  the  professional  Londoner. 
1  throw  himself  apon  the  cushioned  seat  at  one  of  the 
dows,  and  content  himself  with  gazing  out  at  the  trees 
glades  of  the  park,  and  with  snuffiing  up  the  fresh  pure 
nee  caring  to  go  forth  and  walk  or  ride.  The  'Squire 
h  morning,  to  try  his  best  to  induce  him  to  come  out  and 
ew  lodge  he  was  building,  or  the  new  road  he  was  laying 
le  new  plantation  he  was  meditating ;  but  the  lawyer  was 
I  tempted  from  his  shady  lounge,  where,  he  said,  he  had 
oand  of  earth  and  sky ;  and  what  could  he  have  better  or 

y,  I  want  you  to  look  at  the  new  fish-preserve  I  am  plan- 
ra  in  the  hollow ;  -  you  can't  see  it  from  the  windows,' 
'Squire. 

i  so  add  water  to  my  elements  of  enjoyment  ?  "  returned 
3r.  ''  But  I'll  none  of  it.  It  forms  no  constituent  part 
tasures.  Neither  in  my  scenery,  nor  in  my  potations,  do 
be  impertinent  mingling  of  water.  It  hath  an  allaying, 
ghtening  quality." 

me  order  out  the  horses,  and  we'll  have  a  gallop  over  to 
HilL     Prom  there,  I'll  show  you  a  fine  expanse  of  coun- 
'oa  wo'n't  beat  in  all  the  panoramas  that  ever  were  euil- 
8 
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bitod  in  your  great  city.     You  gain  a  view  over  five  ooontieB  from 
the  top  of  Oakleigh  Hill." 

'^  My  dear  fellow,  my  desires  are  more  limited ;  a  home-view 
best  eontents  me.  Why  should  I  race  ten  miles  and  back,  through 
dust  and  heat,  to  look  at  a  prospect  that  won't  pleasure  me  half 
as  well  as  yonder  grassy  knoll,  crowned  with  wooded  beauty,  that 
lies  stretched  before  me,  giving  me  no  farther  pains  than  to  lie 
stretched  here  looking  at  it  ?  " 

The  'Squire  laughed,  and  said :  ^'  As  you  please ;  of  course,  I 
only  fear  lest  you  should  find  the  old  place  duU,  and  I  want  to 
keep  you  here  as  long  as  I  can." 

'^  And,  depend  on  it,  I  stay  here  as  long  as  I  can,"  returned 
his  friend.  *^  No  fear  of  my  finding  any  place  dull,  after  sitting 
day  after  day,  all  day,  in  court." 

'^  Is  court  dull  ?  I  always  thought  court  was  the  gayest  place 
in  the  world,"  said  little  Kate.  "  IVe  heard  of  the  king  and 
queen  sitting  on  their  thrones,  with  all  the  courtiers  in  court- 
dresses,  and  ladies  in  court-trainp,  fine  as  fine  could  be  I  " 

'^  In  court,  and  at  court,  are  very  different  things ;  though  I 
have  heard  the  last  pronounced  to  be  little  less  dull  than  the  first, 
by  those  who  think  that  walking  through  a  succession  of  state- 
rooms is  not  very  lively  entertainment.  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
little  one,  you  are  talking  of ,  going  to  court,  as  it  is  called,  and  I 
was  talking  of  attending  court-^a  court  of  law." 

''  Ah,  a  court  of  law  I  And  you  are  a  lawyer.  Is  that  the 
reason  you  are  a  bad  horseman  ?  "  said  she. 

"  It  never  struck  me  before,  but,  perhaps  it  piay,"  he  answered 
drily;  "I  profess  to  deal  in  equity,  not  in  equitation.  But  how 
did  you  find  out  I  was  a  bad  horseman,  little  one  ?  " 

"  I  guessed  it,  because  you  never  will  ride,"  answered  she.  "  I 
should  think  no  one  dislikes  riding,  but  those  who  can't  manage  a 
horse." 

The  lawyer  laughed.  "  Then  you  can  manage  a  horse,  I  con- 
clude.    And  you  are  fond  of  riding  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  I  am  sorry  you  are  not,  as,  while  you  arc  hen 
un«ie  and  I  lose  our  pleasant  rides  together."  / 
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"Frankly  uinrered,"  Tetnnied  the  lawyer,  smiling ;  "I  wish 
we  coold  get  witneasea  to  speak  asBtraiglit-fonrardly,  and  as  much 
to  the  point." 

"Tbenyoa'D  go?  Toa'll  ride  out  <r!tb  as  next  time?"  said 
Kate,  eagerly. 

"I  made  no  snch  promise,  that  I  recollect,"  Hud  the  lawyer, 
amused  with  her  pertinacity. 

"  No,  you  didn't  promise,  but  you  looked  aa  if  you  were  going 
to  oonseDt,"  replied  Bh& 

"  Oh,  ho  I  You  judge  by  looks,  do  you,  my  little  maid  ?  If 
you  were  a  lawyer,  you  would  leam  to  place  little  faith  in  looks. 
And  yet,  metbiaks,  I  can  read  something  of  the  truth  in  yours. 
Let  me  see ;  there's  a  saucy  brightness  in  that  pair  of  eyes  that 
tells  me  they  can  flash  with  the  triamph  of  getting  the  better,  in 
word  or  deed ;  there's  a  lurking  smile  in  that  dimple,  which  be- 
speaks a  roguish  delight  in  mischief;  there's  something  in  the 
curre  of  those  full,  red  lips,  that  shows,  a  resolute  will." 

"If  you  don't  judge  by  looks,  why  do  you  stare  at  my  face 
BO?"  abe  said. 

"  Well  done,  petulance  I  "  exclaimed  he.  "  But,  come,  I  have 
said  nothing  of  your  looks  that  they  need  be  ashuned  of.  If 
there's  a  love  of  getting  the  better,  there's  also  a  likelihood  of 
eboosiug  the  better,  and  having  the  better;  for  there's  both  right 
heart  and  right  mind  in  those  eyes;  if  there's  a  bit  of  the  rogue 
in  the  smiling  dimple,  there's  a  sweet  beauty  to  atone  for  the 
rogniabnessjandif  there's  will  in  the  lips,  will  is  that  which  may 
be  turned  to  highest  good  as  to  deepest  evil." 

"But  I  don't  choose  my  looks  and  my  face  to  be  talked  about," 
■aid  Kate. 

"  Ah,  ha  t  the  haughtiness  of  a  beauty  who  is  scarcely  ten 
years  old  I  Why,  child,  if  your  face  fulfil  its  present  promise,  it 
is  like  enough  to  be  talked  about,  and  fought  about,  by  and  bye  I " 

Kate,  in  bigh  displeasure  at  the  lawyer's  banter,  turned  away, 
and  addressed  herself  exclusively  to  her  ancle,  who  bade  her  go 
put  on  her  habit,  and  ride  over  as  far  as  the  next  village,  upon 
■MBe  eommission  which  he  pretended  wanted  executing,  knowing 
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Hiat  she  oared  not  to  ride  oat  without  him,  Qnlen  for  some  ex* 
press  purpose  of  his. 

After  dinner,  as  the  gentlemen  were  sitting  together  over  theit 
wine,  the  lawyer  said :  '^  YouVe  very  fond  of  that  dark-eyed  child, 
aren't  you  ?  " 

''  I  love  her  better  than  anything  in  the  world — better  than 
the  world  itself,"  was  the  'Squire's  answer. 

^  Humph  I  I  thought  as  much,"  said  his  friend. 

After  a  few  minutes'  silence,  during  which  the  'Squire  had 
looked  thoughtfully,  but  happily,  into  space,  revolving  in  how 
many  ways  Kate  was  dear  to  him,  the  lawyer  added  abruptly : 
" Did  you  ever  make  your  will?  " 

"  Eh  ?  No,  never,"  said  the  'Squire,  in  answer  to  his  friend's 
question,  as  if  awaking  from  a  reverie.  ^*  No;  I  like  life  so  well, 
I  never  thought  of  making  preparations  for  death." 

'^  The  way  with  many  people  who  prize  life — think  they're  never 
to  part  with  it ! "  said  the  lawyer.  '^  Nevertheless,  a  time  comes 
when  they're  forced  to  give  it  up,  regret  it  how  they  may.  So 
best  put  affairs  in  such  order  as  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise  when 
called  upon  to  quit  them.     You  should  make  your  will." 

"  It's  too  much  trouble,"  said  the  'Squire,  laughing,  '<  You 
know  I  hate  trouble — business  trouble." 

^^  And  so  leave  all  the  trouble  to  those  who  come  after  you ; 
business  trouble  for  those  who  have  to  arrange  your  affairs,  money 
trouble— or  rather,  want  of  money  trouble,  for  those  who  ought  to 
inherit.  It  is  every  man's  duty  to  take  upon  himself  the  little 
present  trouble  of  making  a  will,  in  order  that  he  may  spare  to 
his  survivors  the  great  after  trouble  of  finding  no  will." 

"  Well,  well,  I'll  see  about  it,"  said  the  'Squire.  "  I  mean  to 
live  on  many  a  long  year  yet.  Time  enough  I-^ime  enough ! 
There's  long  life  in  the  family  1  A  good,  sound  constitution  of 
my  own  I  comfortable  prospect,  eh  ?  " 

"  Did  you  ever  insure  your  life  ?  "  inquired  the  lawyer,  drily 
and  suddenly. 

"  Eh  ?    No.     Wish  I  could,  though,  eh  ?  "  returned  he,  lau^-    > 
ing,  "since  I  tell  you  I've  every  reason  to  love  it.    I  lead  it  if^'^ 
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tiie  way  I  love  best;  I  have  my  hoiBes  and  dogs,  my  comfortable 
boose,  my  snog  room,  my  fine  old  trees,  my  bottle  of  wine,  good 
bear^  friends.  Jack  Weldon  for  my  friend  of  friends ;  nobody  to 
say  me  nay  in  angbt  I  haye  a  mind  to  say  or  do;  oat  all  day  long, 
if  I  tbink  fit ;  up  all  nigbt,  if  I  please ;  jolly  fellows  for  compan- 
i<Mis;  faitbful  servants  to  take  care  of  me ;  and,  to  crown  all,  my 
darling  little  Kate,  wbom  I  love  as  if  sbe  were  my  own — as,  in- 
deed, sbe  is,  every  incb  of  ber — ^my  own  fiesb  and  blood;  my  niece 
—dear  to  me  as  a  daugbter  I '' 

"  For  ber  sake  you  sboold  insure  your  life,''  said  tbe  lawyer. 
"For  ber  sake  you  sboold  make  your  will.  If  I  remember  rigbt- 
ly,  you  bave  only  a  life-interest  bere ;  tbe  estate,  in  default  of  di- 
rect issue,  going  to  some  distant  claimant— over  in  Canada,  or 
Lord  knows  wbere  1  On  all  accounts,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
make  awilL  It  would  secure  personals;  and,  moreover,  tbe  very 
act  of  making  testamentary  arrangements  would  bring  you  to  look 
into  your  aflOEiirs  a  little,  wbicb  would  be  very  advisable." 

"  And  very  worrying,''  said  the  'Squire,  shifting  uneasily  in 
bis  cbair,  and  then  letting  bimself  drop  gently  back  into  it. 

'^  Ton  live  in  an  expensive  style,  for  all  its  seeming  simpli- 
city," pursued  bis  friend ;  ^'  you  keep  up  tbe  old  place  as  it  has 
ever  been ;  you  maintain  your  pack  and  jour  stud ;  you  keep 
mucb  land  unprofitably  fallow ;  you  don't  look  into  your  receipts 
to  ascertun  whether  they  keep  pace  with  your  outlay.  A  man's 
a  blockhead  who,  under  such  circumstances,  don't  make  his  will 
tnd  insure  his  life — that  is,  if  he  have  any  one  he  cares  about,  to 
come  after  him." 

'^  But,  after  all,  insuring  my  life  won't  make  me  live  one  hour 
tbe  longer  or  the  surer,  and  you  know  it,"  said  the  'Squire,  with 
a  plajrfully  conclusive  air ;  "  lawyer  though  you  be,  you  won't 
attempt  to  prove  that,  I  suppose ;  and  as  long  as  I  do  live,  Kate 
has  a  home  with  me." 

"  And  when  you  die  ?  "  sharply  retorted  the  lawyer.  "  You 
don't  seem  to  me  to  comprehend  the  plainest  form  of  question." 

''  Yet  you  put  it  tolerably  plainly,  too.  Jack,"  said  the 
'Squire,  with  bis  look  of  quiet  humour.     *'  Come,"  continued  be. 
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''  don't  let's  talk,  or  think,  of  unpleasant  things,  but  take  another 
glass  of  this  bright  old  Burgundy,  worth  all  the  dull  wills,  and 
insurances,  and  musty  parchment  deeds,  that  ever  were  deyiscd 
by  you  lawyers  to  torment  mankind  with." 

They  fell  into  other  talk,  and  no  more  was  said  on  the  same 
subject  between  the  'Squire  and  his  friend,  until  the  last  eycning 
before  the  lawyer  left.  Just  as  they  were  parting  for  the  night, 
the  'Squire  was  recounting  some  circumstance  relative  to  his  late 
father,  when  it  struck  him  that  his  companion  was  lost  in  thought, 
and  not  attending  to  what  he  was  saying ;  but,  upon  bis  making 
some  remark  to  this  effect,  the  lawyer  replied  briskly :  "  I  beg 
your  pardon ;  I  perfectly  follow  what  you  say ;"  and  he  repeated 
his  precise  last  words.  After  the  space  of  a  minute,  boweyer,  he 
said :  "  You  will  remember  what  I  said  of  the  jjrudence  of  insur- 
ing your  life  ?  " 

**  I'll  remember,"  said  the  'Squire. 

^*  And  you'll  think  of  what  I  told  you  about  making  your  will?*' 

^'  I'll  be  sure  to  think  of  it,"  said  the  'Squire. 

"  Don't  fail,  there's  a  good  fellow  1 "  said  the  lawyer. 

"  I  won'ty"  said  the  'Squire,  as  he  grasped  his  friend  heartily 
and  affectionately  by  the  hand. 


-•^-^ 


CHAPTER   YII. 

And  thus  was  -Kate  Ireton.  Naturally  spirited,  quick,  and  in- 
telligent; but  in  all  acquirement,  utterly  deficient.  She  was 
never  taught,  never  checked ;  but  let  to  run  wild  as  a  little  colt 
Her  comings  and  goings  were  as  free  as  those  of  a  bird ;  it  was 
only  her  native  tendency  towards  all  that  was  refined  and  in  good 
taste,  which  prevented  her  becoming  coarse.  She  was  unpolished, 
but  she  was  graceful ;  she  was  unconventional,  but  she  was  noV^ 
awkward.  There  was  nothing  rustic  or  rough  about  her,  thou|^ 
she  was  perfectly  easy  and  unoonstrained.    No  one  ooold  hf 
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mistaken  lier  for  anything  but  a  little  lady,  by  birth  and  habit. 
She  had  delicate  features,  a  blooming  complexion,  a  shape  re- 
markable for  its  beautiful  proportions,  and  a  carriage  instinct 
vith  simple  natural  dignity.  She  possessed  perfect  command  of 
Umb,  owing  to  the  free  outof-door  life  of  exercise  and  open  air 
which  she  had  always  led,  and  to  the  single  accomplishment  she 
possessed,  that  of  sitting  a  horse  well — the  only  thing  she  had 
erer  learned  to  do.  Her  frame,  as  her  disposition,  was  self- 
reliant  ;  and  the  untutored  mode  of  her  bringing  up  had  tended 
to  foster,  rather  than  to  abate,  this  original  bent.  Absence  of 
coltivation  had  not  weakened  her  natural  powers,  it  only  threw 
them  upon  their  own  strength  to  deyelope  for  themselves  their 
resoarces.  She  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  prompt  action  or  a 
ready  answer.  Moreover,  from  her  hav4ng  lived  exclusively 
among  grown  people,  Kate^s  mode  of  expressing  herself  was  not 
only  expertly  forward,  but  forward  for  her  age.  Her  phrase- 
ology often  had  a  turn  not  usual  at  her  years. 

One  fine  afternoon  in  latter  summer  she  had  found  her  way 
down  to  a  fiiyourite  seat  of  hers.  It  was  a  stile,  leading  from 
some  eom-fields  of  her  uncle's,  to  a  shady  lane  that  skirted  them, 
and  wound  away  towards  one  of  the  park-lodges.  Upon  this 
stile  she  would  sit,  watching  the  minnows  as  they  darted  like 
smallest  shadows  of  fish,  in  and  out  the  weedy  shallows  of  the 
brook,  which  ran  beneath  the  thick,  green  hedge.  Sometimes 
she  would  see  the  sleek  body  of  a  water-rat  dive  noiselessly,  its 
track  marked  only  by  the  air  bubbles  that  rose  from  among  the 
soft  mud  and  ooze  of  the  bank.  Above  her  head  hung  bowery 
nut-trees,  with  ripening  clusters  coyly  peeping  from  among  the 
leaves.  She  was  reaching  up  for  the  one  that  seemed  nearest ; 
kneeling  on  the  topmost  rail  of  the  stile,  trying  to  balance  her- 
self, and  vainly  leaning  over  into  the  hedge,  endeavouring  to  pull 
towards  her  one  bough  after  another  until  she  should  drag  down 
Uie  one  on  which  grew  the  tempting  bunch,  when  she  heard  a 
voice  near  her  say,  *'  Tou^ll  never  manage  it  that  way  1 " 

She  looked  hastily  round,  and  saw  a  young  boy,  a  few  years 
d^der  than  herself,  seated  on  pony  back,  in  the  lane,  watchitig  her. 
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He  wore  an  ample,  tasselled  cap,  that  shaded  the  very  hand- 
some  eyes  which  looked  up  at  her ;  his  dress  was  a  dark  riding 
suit,  of  rathei  unusual  fashion,  upon  which  fell  a  broad  lace 
collar,  displaying  the  throat,  and  contrasting  with  the  thick  locks 
of  chestnut  hair  which  appeared  beneath  the  cap.  His  whole 
appearance  bespoke  rank,  and  a  certain  natural,  manly  dignity, 
notwithstanding  the  youthful  style  of  his  apparel. 

After  the  first  surprise  of  seeing  a  stranger  there,  and  when 
she  had  looked  for  some  moments  earnestly  at  him,  Kate  re- 
plied, ^^  I'm  determined  not  to  be  baffled,  I  shall  try  till  I  sue* 
ceed." 

She  renewed  her  efforts,  but  with  as  little  effect  as  before ; 
the  nuts  were  beyond  her  reach.  The  boy  sat  still,  watching 
her ;  and  Kate,  as  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  composed  figure, 
and  of  the  expression  which  she  fancied  she  detected  on  his  face, 
felt  provoked  at  the  smiling  superiority  with  which  he  seemed  to 
remain  there. 

'^  I'll  hook  it  down  for  you  with  my  riding  whip,"  he  said,  as 
be  moved  his  pony  forward  till  it  stood  close  beside  her. 

'^  Let  it  alone  !  "  she  exclaimed ;  "  I'm  determined  to  get  i^ 
for  myself." 

"  You're  right  to  persevere,"  he  answered.  "  Here,  let  me 
help  you.  Stand  quite  upright ;  step  on  to  the  top  of  the  stile ; 
give  me  your  hand,  I'll  hold  you  steady  while  you  reach  up 
for  it." 

'^  How  you  order  1 "  she  said.  '*  Do  this,  and  do  that ;  step 
up  there,  and  give  me  your  hand  here.  What  right  have  you  to 
dictate  to  me  so  ?  " 

"  Dictate  I     I  suggest,  for  your  own  good." 

"  Ah  !  that's  what  you  dictating  people  always  call  it, — ad- 
vising or  suggesting  for  our  good.  Still,  I  want  the  cluster  of 
nuts,  and  I'll  do  as  you  propose.  Not  that  I  care  for  them, 
for  we  have  finer  in  the  orchard — filberts ;  but  I  don't  choose 
to  be  disappointed  when  once  I've  set  my  heart  on  obtaining  0^ 
thing."  / 

"  Best  not  set  your  heart,  then,  on  anything  too  diffioal[ 
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obUin,  and  then  jonll  ma  no  obanoe  of  disappoiDtment,"  re- 
turned ho. 

" '  Beat  not,* '  beat  not ! '  It  may  be  wiser,  perhaps — ^bnt  not 
best  The  beat  ia  to  succeed  ;  and  the  more  difficalt  the  better 
the  anocese,"  she  replied. 

"  In  ft  tiling  worth  trying  for — ^yes,"  said  the  boy,  "  Mere 
getting  yonr  own  way  for  getting  yonr  way's  sake,  is  little; 
but  to  conquer  iq  a  right  matter  ia  worth  any  amount  of 
BtriTing." 

"  What  a  preacher  yon  are  I "  she  exclaimed.  "  Who  are 
you  ?  " 

"  No  matter,  jnst  now.  Do  yon  wish  to  get  the  nuts  ? 
That's  the  first  thing  to  consider.  We  can  talli  about  who  I  am 
afterwards,"  he  said,  with  that  qmet  smile  of  bis  which  irritated 
her  by  its  conpoanre — a  composure  looking  so  like  grayity,  that 
she  felt  as  if  she  could  not  tell  whether  he  were  really  smiling 

"  More  of  your  orderiog  and  dictating  I  "  she  said.  "  Ton 
settle  what's  to  be  done  first,  aud  done  last^  jnst  as  if  yon  were 
master.     However,  I'll  secure  the  nuts." 

She  climbed  np  and  stood  at  her  full  height,  he  holding  her 
firmly  by  the  hand ;  and  she  gathered  three  or  four  of  the 
bnnchea.  She  tossed  down  half  of  them  to  him ;  and  he  sat, 
cracking  bis  share,  opposite,  on  pony-hack,  looking  up  at  her ; 
while  she  ate  hers,  standing  on  the  step  of  the  stile,  and  leaning 
orer  its  top  rail. 

"  Well,  yon  haven't  told  ma  who  yon  are,  yet,"  she  said, 
glancing  curiously  at  his  handsome  face. 

"  You  are  the  most  amusing  girl  I  ever  met  with,"  he  ex- 
claimed, langhing ;  "  yon  have  the  oddest,  bluntest  manner, — such 
a  whimsical  way  of  speaking  yonr  mind.  Most  girls  I  have  seen 
hsT«  had  some  timidity,  some  softness  about  them ;  bat  yon —  " 
He  hesitated. 

"  I  have  nothing  soft  about  me,  I  suppose  ?  "  she  rejoined. 
"  If  I  am  blunt,  yen  are  rude.  All  boya  are  rude,  but  you  are 
tfce  radest  I  ever  knew." 
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^'  I  don't  mean  to  be  rude, — I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  been 
rude, — I  only  meant  to  speak  the  truth." 

'^  As  if  anything  could  be  more  rude  than  to  tell  me  it  is  true 
I  am  a  blunt,  plain  girl,  with  no  softness  about  me  I  '^ 

^^  Stop  I  stop  1  now  you  are  not  speaking  truly  in  repeat- 
ing my  words.  I  said  nothing  about  '  plain.  *  You  are  not 
plain,"  he  said,  laughing,  aqd  looking  straight  at  her  beautiful 
face. 

"  Pooh  !  you  know  what  I  mean^ — ^plain-spoken." 

'^  Well,  plain-spoken,  granted,"  he  returned  \  ^^  but  certainly 
YOt  plain, — ^not  at  all  plain." 

And  assuredly  she  was  not.  Kate  Ireton,  as  she  stood  lean- 
ing  over  the  stile,  her  white  arms  carelessly  crossed  on  the  ledge, 
JUer  chin  resting  on  them,  her  dark  blue  eyes  flaahing  down  at  his, 
her  full  red  lips  pouting  in  childish  petulance,  her  transparent 
complexion  heightened  and  glowing,  her  bonnet  hanging  loosely 
back  from  her  head,  the  strings  only  just  keeping  it  round  her 
throat,  her  bright  brown  hair  blown  in  curly  disorder  about 
her  face  by  the  summer  air,  formed  a  strikingly  beautiful 
picture. 

'^  You  think  to  please  me  by  saying  I  am  not  plain,"  she  said 
disdainfully ;  ^^  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  piece  of  impertinence  in 
you — a  boy — a  stranger — ^to  make  any  remark  at  all  upon  me,  or 
my  looks ;  upon  my  manners,  or  my  face." 

.  "  You  spoil  the  one  by  the  other,"  he  said  ;  "  you  spoil  your 
sweet  looks  by  your  tart  words.     It's  a  pity." 

*^And  I  tell  you  you  are  very  impertinent  to  give  any 
opinion  in  the  matter.  If  1  am  plain-spoken,  you  are  un- 
mannerly." 

^^  And  why,  if  you  choose  to  be  the  one,  shouldn't  I  have  equal 
right  to  be  the  other  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  playful  tone. 

"  Oh,  now,  there  you  are  with  your  preaching  agsdn, — ^right 
and  justice,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing." 

"  Can  you  deny  it  ?  "  he  said. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  kept  looking  at  him  thoughtfully 
Suddenly  she  said,  "  After  all,  you  have  never  told  me  who  j^ 
are.     What  is  your  name  ? "  •  , 
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''A  point-blank  qnestion,''  he  replied ,  langniig.  ''Like 
yourself,  plain-spoken,— quite  to  the  purpose.  I'll  answer  you  as 
straightforwardly.     Permor  Worthington." 

"  Fermor  Worthiogton  I "  she  echoed,  in  a  tone  of  amaze- 
ment   "Why,   Fermor  Worthington  is  a  girL      You  are  no- 
girl ! '» 

^^  No,  assuredly,"  he  answered,  gaily.  Then  a  deep  shade 
came  across  the  boy's  open,  handsome  face,  as  he  said  sadly, 
'^  You  have  heard  of  one  who  is  now  dead.  Had  she  lived,  I 
shonld  haye  had  a  sister ;  and  I  should  haye  loyed  to  haye  had  a 
siBter.  The  first  Fermor  Worthington  died  a  child ;  and  when 
I  was  afterwards  bom  to  my  parents,  they  called  me  by  her 
name.  It  ia  a  family  one,  and  has  been  used  in  ours  for  both 
boys  and  girls." 

"  And  so  you  are  Fermor  Worthington  I  "  said  Kate,  with  a 
deep-drawn  breath,  as  she  kept  gazing  upon  him  with  a  compli- 
cation of  feelings,  among  which  were  tender  memories,  yague 
fancies,  softened  thoughts,  together  with  that  odd  kind  of  yexed 
consciousness  which  so  often  mingled  with  her  emotions  when 
looking  upon  the  picture  at  Worthington  Court  Its  breathing 
representatiye  was  there  before  her ;  the  living  brother,  instead 
of  the  dead  sister,  whose  childish  image  had  stirred  her  heart  with 
80  strange  an  interest 

"  I  haye  seen  a  painting-— a  portrait  " — she  began. 
"  Yes— of  her,"  Fermor  said,  in  his  grave,  sweet,  low-toned 
voice.     "  You  know  Worthington  Court,  then  ? — ^you  have  been 
there  ?  " 

"  Often,  with  my  nurse,  Matty." 

'^  You  must  come  again— often ;  my  father  and  I  have  just 
returned  home — ^firom  abroad." 

"'MustI'"  repeated  Kate;  "* must  come!'  How  fond 
yon  seem  of  commanding." 

*^  And  how  afraid  you  seem  of  being  commanded,"  he  said, 
smiling.  ''  But  you  have  not  told  me  who  you  are ;  I  have  told 
you  my  name— it  is  but  fair  you  should  tell  me  yours." 

**  *  Fair ! '  "  she  echoed.    "  You  make  everything  an  order, — 
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your  right,  yonr  due.     But  I  don't  mind  telling  yon  my  name ; 
it  is  Kate  Ireton.     I  am  the  niece  of  'Squire  Heath  cote." 

'*  I  thought  so  1  I  guessed  who  you  must  be !  "  he  exclaimed 
"  I  know  your  uncle  very  well — ^by  what  my  father  has  told  me 
about  him.  They  were  very  intimate  once — ^before  my  father 
went  to  live  abroad.  They  were  not  only  neighbours,  but  there 
is  a  kind  of  relationship — cousinship— between  the  families,  I 
believe.     I  fancy  you  and  I  may  claim  kindred,  if  we  please." 

"  And  do  you  *  claim '  it  ?  "  she  said,  with  a  slight  emphasis 
on  the  word. 

He  noticed  it,  and  answered  with  his  quiet  smile,  "  Nay,  I 
would  rather  you  *  pleased  '  to  claim  it." 

She  could  not  withstand  his  manner ;  and  with  a  look  reflect- 
ing his  own,  replied,  "  Since  it  is  the  first  thing  you  have  left  to 
me,  without  any  of  your  favourite  ordering  and  dictating,  I  agree 
to  be  cousins  with  you.  And  as  I  find  you  so  fond  of  sticking 
up  for  might  and  mastery,  and  likely  to  use  your  relationship  by 
ruling  me  with  a  rod  of  iron,  under  pretence  of  right,  and  justice, 
and  truth,  and  so  forth,  I  shall  give  you  a  name  that  will  suit 
you ;  I  think  I  shall  call  you  my  Iron  Cousin." 

"  Do  so,  if  you  will,"  he  returned  ;  "  and  I  shall  use  my  right 
to  call  you — not  plain  cousin  Kate,  but  cousin  Kate,  plainly, 
without  any  ceremonious  '  Miss '  before  the  christian  name,  as  so 
plain-spoken  and  unceremonious  a  girl  deserves.  And  now,  you 
will  promise  to  come  soon  to  Worthington  Court  ?  you  will  ask 
your  uncle  to  bring  you  ?  My  father's  health  is  not  strong ;  he 
goes  out  but  seldom.  I  shall  hope,  therefore,  that  your  good 
uncle  will  excuse  form,  and  frequently  come  over  and  see  him, 
as  I  fear  he  will  not  often  be  able  to  reach  so  far  as  Heathcote 
Hall." 

"  But  cannot  you  come  there  yourself,  now  ?  "  she  said ;  "  if 
you  will,  I'll  take  you  to  my  uncle.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  glad 
to  see  you." 

"  Nothing  I  should  like  so  well  I "  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  have 
always  wished  extremely  to  know  the  kind-natured,  hearty  'Squire 
my  father  talked  of." 
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Tbo  yonU/  got  off  his  pony,  as  he  spoke  ;  leading  him  by  the 
bridle,  and  walking  by  the  side  of  Kate,  as  they  chatted  on  to* 
gcther,  proceeding  through  the  lane,  and  np  the  park  avenue,  to 
the  front  entrance  of  the  old  mansion.  During  their  conversa- 
tion, Kate  learned  that  Fermor  had  been  brought  np  at  a  college 
on  the  continent,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  fixed  upon  by 
Mr.  Morton  Worthington  as  his  residence,  until  he  should  have 
the  power  of  returning  to  his  patrimonial  English  home.  This 
English  home  had  been  the  secret  object  of  pining  wishes  to  both 
fiaither  and  son.  Fermor  had  lost  his  mother  when  very  young. 
She  was  a  cold,  staid  wqman ;  but  there  was  one  subject  on 
which  she  was  enthusiastic.  This  was  Worthington  Court ;  she 
had  fondly  dwelt  upon  its  beauties  to  her  son,  until  she  had  in- 
spired as  strong  an  affection  towards  the  old  place  in  him  as  she 
felt  herself  Mr.  Morton  Worthington,  a  man  at  once  proud  and 
sensitive,  strict  in  principle,  austere  in  practice,  and  stem  in  be- 
haviour, yet  profoundly  susceptible;  formed  and  maintained  a 
resolution  never  to  revisit  Worthington  Court,  until  he  returned 
to  it  as  his  own  free  and  unencumbered  possession.  But  his 
wife  obtained  leave,  shortly  before  her  death,  to  take  her  boy  to 
England  with  her  for  a  month  ;  and  the  mother  and  child  spent 
that  period  together  in  the  old  beloved  spot  It  was  ever  after 
associated  in  Fermor's  mind  with  the  happiest  time  he  had  ever 
spent ;  the  only  time  he  had  seen  his  mother  unbend  into  tender- 
ness, and  warmth,  and  affectionate  unreserve.  It  became  to  him 
an  image  of  peaceful  seclusion,  of  home  enjoyments,  of  loving  in- 
tercourse ;  and  his  in  tensest  desire  was  directed  towards  the  time 
when  he  and  his  father  were  to  return  thither  for  ever.  Eng- 
land and  Worthington  Court  had  long  been  the  centre  of  For- 
mer's dearest  hopes  and  wishes. 

Something  of  all  this,  Kate  gained  from  what  he  said ;  for 
Fermor  Worthington  was  a  singular  union  of  frankness  and 
quietude.  He  was  perfectly  candid,  and  had,  at  the  same  time, 
a  firm,  collected  mien,  a  self-possessed  strength  in  his  demeanour, 
arising  from  steadfast  convictionif  and  innate  rectitude,  which 
gave  him  the  peculiar  air  that  had  prompted  Elate  Ireton  to  oaU 
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him  her  "  Iron  Cousin."  l^ese  characteristics  were  perceptible 
in  Fermor  Worthington  as  a  boy ;  they  were  confirmed,  as  hs 
grew  into  manhood. 

When  Kate  Ire  ton  made  her  appearaDce  before  her  nnclei 
bringing  with  her  her  newfound  relation,  the  'Squire  receiTed 
them  in  his  own  hearty  manner ;  giving  Fermor  a  cordial  wel- 
come at  oncC)  and  a  warm  invitation  to  come,  whenever  he  pleased, 
to  Heathcote  Hall.  He  himself  promised  to  ride  over  to  Wor- 
thington Court  without  delay,  that  the  old  acquaintance  between 
himself  and  his  good  friend  Morton  might  be  renewed  ;  rejoiced 
that  the  long  exile — self-imposed  by  filial  duty  and  manly  pro- 
bity— being  now  over,  permitted  his  excelJsnt  friend  Morton  and 
himself  once  again  to  be  the  good  neighbours  they  were  formerly ; 
entered  with  glee  into  the  rightful  establishment  of  the  cousin- 
ship  ;  and  congratulated  the  young  people  and  himself  upon  this 
pleasant  family  re-union. 

"  Tell  my  good  friend,  your  father,  my  dear  young  sir,  that 
Kate  and  I  will  ride  over  the  first  thing  after  breakfast  to-morrow 
to  see  him.  Give  him  my  best  regards,  and  tell  him  so  from  me, 
my  dear  young  Mr.  Fermor." 

"  Do  you  treat  me  so  formally,  sir  ?  Are  we  not  all  cousins  ?" 
said  Fermor  Worthington. 

"  True,  true,  my  good  young  gentleman — cousin,  I  should^ 
say.  But  remember,  we  of  the  old  school  are  apt  to  be  a  little 
formal,  till  we  know  people  well.  I  feel  that  you  and  I  shall 
soon  know  each  other  well — quite  well — and  then  we'll  be  as  fa- 
miliar as  you  please,"  said  the  'Squire,  putting  his  hand  upon  the 
lad's  shoulder. 

"  The  more  familiarly  you  treat  me,  the  better  I  shall  think 
of  myself,  sir,"  said  Fermor,  as  he  looked  his  sense  of  the 
'Squire's  kindly  manner.  ^'  It  will  teach  me  to  hope  I  may  de- 
serve your  friendship.  Friendship  is  a  voluntary  thing,  you 
know ;  relationship  is  settled  for  us.  Nevertheless,  I  am  obliged 
to  Fate  for  having  made  me  a  relative  of  yours,  and  of  my  cousin 
Kate." 

"  That's  a  very  civil  speech,  for  the  unmannerly  iron  cousin!" 
•aid  she,     **Pity  he's  not  always  so  complaisant." 
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'^  I  am  never  complaisant  at  the  expense  of  truUi,"  he  mid. 
'  Civil  speeckes  should  come  from  feeling,  or  they  are  but  flat* 
tery." 

'^  People  may  be  decently  polite,  without  flattery,"  returned  she. 

"  Sincerity  between  relations  is  even  better  than  politeness," 
said  Fermor. 

"  There's  no  need  to  be  a  bear,  because  one^s  a  cousin,"  she 
retorted. 

^  Certainly ;  cousins  are  human  beings,  not  brutes,"  replied 
be.     "  We  shall  never  be  brutal  to  each  other,  I  hope." 

'^  I  was  not  speaking  of  behaviour  between  us ;  I  was  speak- 
ing of  yours  to  me,"  said  Elate. 

"  Which  I  trust  was  not  brutal — only  honest,"  he  replied. 
'  I  told  you  honestly  what  I  thought  of  you ;  and  I  believe  you 
prere  quite  as  frank  with  me." 

"  IVe  no  objection  to  honesty ;  be  as  honest,  as  frank  as  you 
please ;  you  can't  be  too  much  so,  te  please  me.  What  I  find 
Guilt  with  is  your  perpetual  ordering  and  conmianding ;  as  if  you 
were  always  right,  and  others  were  always  wrong.  You  not  only 
told  me  what  you  thought  of  me,  but  what  I  ought  to  be — ^what 
I  ought  to  do." 

*'  It  is  part  of  my  honesty,  I  suppose,"  he  answered.  "  When 
I  see  what  I  wish  to  be,  and  what  I  think  should  be,  and  might 
be,  I  am  apt  to  say  so,  openly." 

'*  Yeft,  you  are  for  trying  everything  and  everybody  by  your 
strict  notions ;  and  ruling  them  according  to  your  sovereign  will 
and  pleasure — a  true  iron  cousin." 

"  Well,  I  lay  my  sovereign  commands  on  you  now,  not  to  for- 
get your  promise  to  be  with  us  to-morrow  by  an  early  hour,"  he 
said,  as  he  rose  to  take  leave. 

"  My  uncle's  promise,  not  mine,"  she  relied.  ^*  As  his  I  en- 
gage to  perform  my  share  of  it." 

"  Not  unwillingly,  I  hope  ?  "  he  said,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  no  I  I  want  very  much  to  see  your  father — Mr.  Morton 
Worthington.  I  have  often  heard  him  described ;  and  I'm  curi- 
ous to  see  whether  my  nurse  Matty  is  a  good  portrait-painter." 
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^*  What  kind  of  piotare  did  she  draw  I  "  asked  Fmnor. 

"  Thai  of  a  stately,  stilted  gentleman ;  standing  high  on  hii 
goodness,  and  holding  his  head  up  on  his  principle,"  she  re* 
plied ;  "  in  short,  just  what  the  iron  cousin's  father  would  he  like- 
ly to  be." 

'*  He  has  good  right  to  stand  erect,  who  nerer  stooped  to  an 
unworthy  thought,  word,  or  deed,"  said  the  son,  earnestly.  "  When 
you  see  him,  you  will  find  that  the  likeness  is  faithful,  and  under- 
stand how  it  is  so.  My  father's  air  is  dignified,  because  his  char- 
acter is  noble." 


-•♦-•- 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Next  day,  the  morning  was  farther  advanced  than  the  good  'Squire 
could  have  wished,  when  he  and  his  niece  drew  bridle  at  Wor- 
thington  Court.  From  some  inexplicable  whim  of  perverseness, 
Kate  had  contrived,  by  one  frivolous  pretext  or  other,  to  delay 
the  time  of  setting  out,  from  hour  to  hour,  until  far  beyond  that 
intended  by  her  uncle  ;  so  that,  when  they  reached  the  old  man- 
sion, they  were  informed  by  the  servant  who  took  their  horses, 
that  Mr.  Worthington  was  receiving  some  guests  who  had  arrived 
that  morning,  and  that  the  whole  party  were  assembled  at  lunch, 
in  the  dining-room.  As  his  niece  and  himself  were  being  ushered 
thither,  the  'Squire  learned  that  these  guests  were  no  oUier  than  the 
Whites,  of  Eggham  Pjurk  ;  and  on  entering  the  apartment,  there 
was  a  pale  shadowy-looking  lady,  seated  on  one  side  of  the  table ; 
next  to  her  a  younger  duplicate  of  herself,  with  the  addition  of 
long  flaxen  curls ;  and  opposite  to  them,  an  ultra-florid  little  gen- 
tleman. But  the  'Squire  saw  no  one,  for  the  moment,  but  his  old 
friend,  Morton  Worthington,  whom  he  had  always  revered  as  a 
being  infinitely  superior,  in  every  moral  and  mental  endowment, 
to  himself.  His  modest  self-estimation  made  him  think  the  in- 
timacy which  had  subsisted'  between  them,  a  generous  condescen- 
sion  on  the  part  of  so  wise,  so  good  a  young  man  as  Morton  Wor 
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thtDgton;  and  his  regard  for  him  was  heightened  b;  a  sort  of 
Teneratuig  gratitude,  that  he  should  permit  the  equality  of  friend 
(hip  between  them.  The  truth  was,  there  had  been  a  mutual  es 
teem  and  liking,  but  little  real  confidenoe.  Mr.  Morton  was  ba 
bitually  reeerved;  and  the 'Squire  was  Blmple-hcart«d  and  simple 
mindeiL  Harry  Heathcote  had  not  the  slighteat  idea  that  a  large 
portion  of  Morton's  lilcing  for  the  brother,  arose  from  the  secret 
OTcrwhelming  passion  he  cherished,  in  spite  of  bis  own  will,  fo> 
his  sister.  No  suspicion  that  the  cold-seeming,  sobolarlj  Mr 
Worthington  thought  of  Hetty  otherwise  than  as  a  gay,  thought 
less  girl — pretty,  but  too  childish  to  interest  so  wise  and  clever  a 
young  gentleman — ever  crossed  the  mind  of  the  uoobscrvant 
'Squire.  He  knew  that  Morton  admired  her ;  and  fancied  that 
be  tolerated  her  light  trifling,  in  consideration  of  her  youth  and 
blooming  looks;  but  he  dreamed  not  that  these  caprices  made  the 
misery  of  the  proud  student's  life ;  that  this  youthfal  bloom  en- 
thralled him  beyond  the  power  of  his  stern  resistance.  Morton 
Wortbington's  esieteooe  bad  been  one  continved  hanghty  contest 
with  icolinatiim  and  oiroumstance.  He  bad  been  rejected  by  the 
young  girl  whom  he  passionately  loved,  against  his  better  reason 
and  judgment;  uid  in  order  to  conceal  the  anguish  of  mortifica- 
tion, as  well  as  to  punish  himself  for  the  weakness  which  he  dis- 
dained, and  resented  having  yielded  to,  he  hastily  married  a  wo- 
man for  whom  he  had  no  affection,  but  whom  he  knew  to  possess 
prudence,  steady  principle,  and  a  formed  obaraoter — exactly  those 
qoalities  lacking  in  Henrietta  Heathcote.  But  the  wound  was 
only  seared  over  ;  it  never  healed.  To  this  seoret  torture  was 
added  the  gall  and  bitterness  of  discovering,  on  his  Other's  death, 
that  decay  of  fortune,  and  heavy  debt,  and  threatened  loss  of  his 
patrimonial  state,  stared  him  in  the  face.  His  pride  of  resolution, 
howevor,  enabled  him  to  preserve  a  show  of  stoio  indi^rence  to 
the  world  :  and  he  repaired  abroad,  silently  and  privately  to  eon- 
tend  with  his  disappointments  as  he  bast  might,  and  to  look  for 
ward  with  the  single  hope  of  returning,  at  some  future  day,  to  re 
covered  wealth  and  ease,  If  not  hiqtpiness. 

While  the  'Sqoiie  hurried  forward,  in  his  own  cordial,  hearty 
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manner,  to  greet  his  old  friend,  and  interehaoge  a  hnndred  qnes- 
tions  and  replies  in  a  breath,  Kate  had  plenty  of  time  to  make 
her  own  observations  on  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Morton  Worth* 
ington  ;  but  not  until  she  had  perceived,  with  a  feeling  of  vexed 
surprise,  that  his  son,  Fermor,  was  not  there. 

Presently,  her  uncle  turned  to'  her,  as  he  said  to  his  friend : 
'*  But  I  have  not  shown  you  my  Kate  yet.  Gome  hither,  Kate ! 
I  want  my  good  friend  to  see  what  a  treasure  I  have — bachelor 
as.  I  am.  You,  Morton,  have  your  son,  Fermor — a  fine  boy,  a 
noble,  well-spoken  lad — a  fine  fellow,  indeed  I  But  I  have  my 
pride  and  joy,  too — my  Kate,  my  niece,  bless  her  !  Where  are 
you,  Kate  ?     Come  hither  I  ^' 

Kate  came  forward,  at  her  uncle^s  bidding,  and  stood  beside 
him ;  while  he,  eagerly  taking  o£f  the  broad  beaver  hat  she  wore, 
which  somewhat  shaded  her  features,  said :  "  Hetty's  daugh- 
ter I " 

As  the  young  head  stood  revealed  fully  to  his  view,  the  ma^ 
ble  face  of  Mr.  Morton  Worthington  moved  not  a  jot ;  but  he 
turned  to  the  table,  poured  himself  out  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  drank 
it,  ere  he  said,  with  a  forced  smile  :  *'  You  are  indeed  fortunate, 
'Squire,  in  possessing  so  fair  a  young  lady,*to  bo  to  you  as  a 
child." 

<<  Do  you  find  her  like  her  mother  ?  I  see  a  strong  resem- 
blance myself ;  but  I  am  curious  to  know  what  you  think,  who 
knew  Hetty,"  said  the  good  'Squire. 

Mr.  Morton  Worthington  sat  down.  He  had  risen  from  his 
chair  to  receive  the  'Squire,  when  the  latter  entered,  and  had 
since  remained  standing,  answering  the  various  hurried  ejacula- 
tions and  inquiries  poured  forth  by  his  warm-hearted  friend.  As 
he  resumed  his  seat,  he  attempted  some  muttered  allusion  to  his 
having  grown  infirm  since  they  last  met ;  but  the  words  died  off 
unspoken,  and  there  was  a  pause.  The  'Squire  thought  he  waa 
about  to  reply  to  his  last  question,  and  waited  patiently,  turning 
Kate's  beaver  hat  round  and  round  in  his  hand,  with  his  eyes 
alternately  fixed  upon  her  face  and  Mr.  Worthington 's. 

But  when  that  gentleman  next  spoke,  it  was  to  address  Mrs» 
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WLite,  offerii^  h«r  some  of  th«  Bwe«ts  npon  the  table,  begging 
her  to  reeame  her  Inncbeoa,  and  offering  Bome.  to  the  newly* 
mired  Tisitors  :  at  the  mdib  time  introducing  all  his  guests  to 
each  other. 

The  conversation  became  general,  or  rather,  Mrs.  White  be- 
gan a  long  interlocution  with  the  'Squire,  in  which  she  explained 
to  him  that  Mrs.  Moatlej  having  been  advised  by  her  medical 
man  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  sea-side,  the  old  lady  had  left  Eggham 
Park  for  Weymouth  last  week ;  which  gave  Mr.  White  and  her- 
self the  opportunity  they  were  most  eager  for,  of  coming  to 
welcome  their  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Worthington,  on  his  retom 
from  abroad  ;  then  she  branched  off  into  a  by -dissertation  on  the 
equal  connection  that  existed  between  themselves,  the  Whites, 
uid  the  two  Euoilies  of  Heatbcote  and  Worthington  ;  then  ensncd 
an  e|MBodical  narration  of  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  which 
diatinguisbed  her  dear  daughter,  AUota,  who  was — though  she 
•aid  it,  that  shouldn't  say  it — the  very  dearest  and  most'  exem- 
plary girl  that  ever  breathed ;  that  she  considered  herself  the 
BOfll  fortunate  of  mothers,  and  Mr.  White  the  most  fortunate  of 
fathers,  to  be  blessed  with  pach  a  child. 

Hiss  White  wa»  preparing  melon  for  Mr.  Morton  Worthing- 
ton ;  requesting  to  know  precisely  what  quantity  of  sugar  he 
liked  sprinkled  over  it,  entreating  he  would  tell  her  whether  he 
preferred  pepper  with  it,  or  whether  he  choose  it  quite  simply ; 
and,  while  ministering  to  bis  palate,  engaging  him  with  small- 
talk  with  the  most  amiably  insinuating  manner  conceivable. 

Mr.  White  was  immersed  in  the  occult  dressing,  and  subse- 
quent inglntition,  of  a  lobster,  the  colour  of  which  was  shamed 
by  the  flaming  scarlet  of  his  face,  up  to  the  very  roots  of  his  hair ; 
while  his  eyes  emulated  those  of  the  sbellifisb,  by  their  startling 
black  protrusion. 

Kate  drew  a  chair  to  her  uoole's  side,  and  under  the  shelter 
of  his  conversation  with  Mrs.  White,  sat  silently  eating  her 
chicken  and  jelly,  wondering  within  herself  what  could  have  be- 
eome  of  Fermor  Worthington,  and  how  it  was  he  did  not  make 
hi*  ^ipearamoe.    "  Why  shouldn't  I  ask  for  bim,  and  tnqnirv  how 
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it  is  he's  not  here  ?  "  at  length  she  thought  No  sooner  had  she 
asked  this  question,  than  she  said  aloud  :  "  Where  is  jour  son, 
Mr.  Worthington  ?  We  expected  to  see  him  this  morning.  He 
begged  mj  uncle  to  come  over,  and  to  bring  me  with  him  :  it  is 
strange  he  is  not  here  to  receire  us.     Is  he  not  ttt  home  ?  ^ 

Her  voice,  fearless  and  unabashed,  but  full  and  musical  in  its 
tone,  rang  clear  abore  those  of  the  other  speakers,  as  she  ad- 
dressed this  question  to  the  master  of  the  house,  sitting  at  the 
liead  of  his  table. 

He  perceptibly  started ;  but  he  answered  composedly,  with- 
out looking  towards  her  :  "  Fermor  is  gone  out,  young  lady.  I 
sent  him  over  to  Dingleton,  upon  a  commission  which  could  not 
ve  delayed." 

*^  Yes,  my  Alicia  left  her  parasol  at  the  inn  where  the  post- 

jrses  baited,  and  our  kind  host  gallantly  insisted  that  his  own 

fon  should  go  in  search  of  it,  instead  of  a  servant.     It  is  not 

Bvery  youth  who  would  be  so  assiduous,  but  young  Mr.  Fermor 

is  one  of  a  thousand,  we  all  know  I  "  prosed  Mrs.  White. 

'^  Fermor  does  as  I  tell  him,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Morton  Worth- 
ington. 

"  Very  proper,  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  White.  "  All  joung  peo- 
ple should  learn  to  do  as  they  are  told." 

"  Is  it  *  very  proper '  to  tell  a  boy  to  ride  twenty  miles  for  a 
parasol  ?  Is  it '  very  proper '  to  let  him  do  so,  when  a  girl  has 
been  so  forgetful  as  to  leave  something  behind  her  that  she  de- 
serves to  lose  for  her  pains  ?  "  said  Kate. 

'^  Hey-dcy,  young  lady  1  I'm  afraid  our  good  friend,  the 
'Squire,  has  spoiled  you  not  a  little,  to  reason  with  your  elders 
and  betters,  in  that  smart  fashion,"  said  Mr.  White,  looking  up, 
for  the  first  time,  from  his  plate. 

"  Are  elders  always  betters  ?  "  returned  Kate.  "  Why  shouldn't 
they  be  asked  plain  questions  as  well  as  any  one  else  ?  " 

'^  It  isn't  becoming  in  young  ladies  to  question  and  argue," 
9aid  Mrs.  White.     "  I'm  sure  my  Alicia  knows  better  than  to  think 
€  such  a  thing." 

^'  How  long  has  your  son  been  gone,  sir?"  said  Kate,  again 
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£re«tii%  her  vords  to  Hr.  Worthu^ton ;  "  do  700  think  he  will 
he  back  Boon  ?  " 

"  Yer;  probabl;  he  maj,"  answered  Mr.  Worthington,  still 
looking  away  from  her  as  he  spoke.  He  kept  his  eyes  steadily 
aTert«d  from  the  young  girl's  face.  He  had  only  once  permitted 
himself  to  glance  towards  her,  after  the  first  sight  of  her  oonnte- 
naww;  it  was  while  she  was  occupied  in  eating  her  Innoh;  hehad 
then,  for  one  instant,  looked  at  her  keenly,  intently,  thoa^  steal- 
thily ;  but  from  that  time  he  preserved  his  fixed  AToidance, 

"  I  say,  'Squire,"  said  Mr.  White,  filling  himself  out  a  bumper 
of  wine,  "  allow  me  to  drink  your  very  good  hoalth,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  ask  you  how  you  think  it  right  to  encoun^  your 
niece  to  be  so  bold  and  np-spoken  in  oompany  ?  It  isn't  the  iash- 
iou  for  young  ladies  uow-a-days,  to  do  anything  else  than  ut  still 
and  say  nothing,  until  they're  spoken  to,  and  then  answer  discreetly 
and  modestly.  If  you  go  on  spoiling  her,  as  you  seem  to  hare 
done,  she'll  never  do  you  any  credit — oerer  bo  a  pattern  young 
lady  1  You'll  excuse  my  freedom  ;  but  we're  ail  friends ;  and  I 
really  feel  anxious  that  your  adopted  dftughter  should  do  you  credit, 
fur  her  own  sake  as  well  as  for  yours." 

"  My  excellent  Mr.  White,  pray  make  no  apology  for  speaking 
out  freely ;  I  take  it  kind  of  you,  ou  the  oontraiy,  to  tell  us  your 
mind,  for  our  good,  as  you  think  it,"  said  the  'Squire.  "  But,  in 
the  first  place,  I  don't  know  that  I  care  much  to  see  my  Kate  a 
pattern  young  lady — it  would  be  too  much  trouble  for  her  and  for 
me ;  and  as  long  as  she  is  not  insolent,  and  hurts  no  one's  feelings, 
what  does  it  signify  that  she  should  speak  up  boldly,  and  without 
any  mock  modesty,  her  thoughts  and  her  wishes  ?  Aa  for  spoiling 
her — "  and  here  the  'Squire  fidgeted  a  little  on  his  ohiur,  but  soon 
sank  back  into  it  quietly  and  passively — "  as  for  spoiling  her,  why, 
perhaps  I  do,  a  little;  but,  yoa  must  know,  I  hare  my  reasons — 
I  have  my  reasons." 

"  BesBons,  my  dear  sir  I "  began  Mrs.  White. 

"  My  love,  allow  me,"  interrupted  Mr.  White.  "  Reaaon», 
'Squire  '  "  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  him  again ;  "  oan  reason  be 
pleaded  in  bo  unreasonable  a  proceeding  as  spoiling  a  young  OTM* 
ton  QutniBted  to  our  care  f  " 
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**  My  worthy  Mr.  White— my  good  bit,**  said  the  *Sqiiire ;  *  if 
yoa  knew  all,  jou  might  perhaps  allow  that  I  have  very  sufficient 
reason  for  a  little  oyer-indulgence  in  the  case  of  my  niece,  Kate.'' 
His  voice  changed  from  the  placid  equanimity  it  had  hitherto  ob- 
serred,  as  he  added :  *'  Her  mother  was  killed  by  severity — killed ; 
and  I  took  a  vow  by  her  dead  face  that  her  child  should  nsver 
know  a  harsh  word  or  look  from  me.  I  have  kept  my  oath ;  and 
perhaps  this  may  account  for  my  Katey  being  not  quite  so  prim 
and  orderly  as  she  should  be.  But  all  in  good  time — all  in  good 
time.     She's  young  yet,  thank  God !  "      • 

Mr.  Morton  Woij^ington,  for  all  the  infirmity  of  which  he 
complained,  had  got  up  and  walked  to  the  window,  where  he  stood, 
with  his  arms  folded  upon  his  chest,  his  back  towards  those  pres- 
ent, his  face  looking  out  upon  the  terrace,  with  a  blank  regard. 

*•  Dear,  dear  1 — we  were  not  aware — we  heard  there  was  a  sad 
story,  but  the  particulars  were  not  known  to  us,"  commenced  Mrs. 
White. 

"  My  love,  allow  me,"  interposed  Mr.  White.  "  Under  such 
peculiar  circumstances  as  you  have  hinted  at,  my  good  sir,  and  for 
which  we  are,  of  course,  too  delicate  to  press  farther,  great  allow- 
ance is  to  be  made ;  of  course,  great  allowance." 

'*  Yes,  great  allowance  should  be  made  for  Katey/*  said  the 
'Squire.  "  By  and  bye  we'll  think  about  proprieties,  and  knick- 
knacks,  and  reading  and  writing,  and  stitchery,  and  such  like 
things,  that  girls  must  be  taught,  one  time  or  other,  I  suppose," 
said  the  'Squire,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Why,  surely,  my  dear  sir,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that ^" 

Mrs.  White  began. 

"  Permit  me,  my  love,"  said  Mr.  White.  "  My  good  'Squire, 
you  will  understand  me  to  speak  solely  as  a  friend  and  connection 
of  yours,  and  therefore  with  pardonable  freedom,  if  I  observe  that 
your  country-gentleman  experience,  and  old  world  breeding,  scarce- 
ly fits  you  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  what  is  expected  now-a-days 
from  a  young  lady  of  your  niece's  years.  If,  as  I  deduce  from 
what  you  let  drop  just  now,  Miss  Kate  is  actually  uninstructed  in 
«?<en  the  very  earliest  branches  of  education,  I  assure  you,  yoa  are 
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mvmg  in  omitting  to  proride  her  immediatelj  witli  means  of  reme- 
djing  this  defect.  If  she  be  permitted  to  grow  up,  thus  neglected, 
irhen  she  reaches  an  age  to  understand  her  deficiencies,  take  my 
word  for  it,  she  herself  will  be  the  very  first  to  reproach  yon  for 
year  irreparable  omission, — your  fatal  oyer-indulgenoe." 

''  How  little  you  know  me ! "  exclaimed  Kate  indignantly.  "  I 
reproach  imcle !  Not  if  he  had  done  me  the  greatest  of  injuries, 
instead  of  making  all  my  life  happy.  I  should  be  the  most  un- 
grateful of  girls,  so  much  as  to  think  a  reproach  towards  uncle.'' 

"  My  dear  young  miss,"  replied  Mr.  White,  with  a  supercil- 
ious smile,  "  I  see  that  you  totally  misconceiye  me,  though  that  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  what  I  would  say  is,  that  even 
were  you  hereafter  to  upbraid  your  uncle  with  his  haying  failed  to 
proyide  you  proper  instruction,  the  reproach,  far  from  descrying 
the  name  of  ingratitude,  would  be  only  just  and  due." 

"  Impossible  I "  ejaculated  Kate. 

"  I  repeat,"  resumed  Mr.  White,  after  a  slight  waye  of  the 
hand,  as  deprecating  her  interruption,  "  that  such  a  reproach  would 
be  but  just  and  due,  a  merely  proper  resentment  of  his  irretrieya- 
ble  wrongs  towards  her." 

"  Wrongs !  ridiculous !  "  burst  from  Kate. 

'^  My  good  young  miss,  you  are  wholly  incapable  of  estimat- 
ing the  force  of  my  meaning.  I  cannot  wonder  at  it,  ignorant  as 
you,  alas  i  are ;  but  one  day,  when  too  late,  you  will  remember 
my  words,  and  comprehend  their  truth." 

*'  Neyer  1 "  exclaimed  Kate.  "  I  shall  neyer  find  out  that  it's 
right  to  blame  uncle." 

'^  Deaf  to  rational  argument !  blind  to  the  most  lucid  demon- 
stration, poor  child ! "  said  Mr.  White,  in  a  pitying  tone,  and 
making  a  motion  with  his  hands,  as  though  he  gaye  up  the  hope- 
le^  task  of  parleying  with  one  utterly  unable  to  appreciate  his 
powerful  oratory. 

'^  You  think  I  ought  to  haye  Kate  taught ;  that  I  should 
engage  some  one  to  giye  her  lessons ;  to  see  that  she  learns 
something,"  said  the  'Squire,  hesitatingly ;  ''  perhaps  you're 
ri^t,  my  good  Mr.  White.    Between  us,  I  fear,  Kate  and  I  haye 
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made  the  mistake  of  thinking  only  how  to  enjoj  life  iogetheri 
instead  of  reoolleoting  that  there  most  be  some  trouble,  and  some 
worrying,  with  books  and  such  things,  to  live  as  we  ought  to  do, 
I  suppose.'' 

"  Assuredly,  my  good  sir,  undoubtedly,"  said  Mr.  White, 
briskly  renewing  his  discourse.  ^'  You  should  engage  a  good 
governess.  My  wife  will,  I  am  sure,  have  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  writing  to  some  one  of  her  large  circle  of  acquaintance  in 
town,  d^iriog  them  to  secure  for  you,  without  delay,  a  fashion- 
able finishing  governess,  who  will  make  up  for  lost  time  with  our 
young  friend  here,  and  render  her  shortly  an  accomplished,  well- 
'  mannered,  presentable  young  lady,  who  will  do  credit  to  you  and 
to  herself.'^ 

"  You  are  very  good,  very  obliging,  my  worthy,  excellent 
Mr.  White,"  faltered  the  'Squire ;  "  but,  but — there's  no  hurry — 
we'll  see  about  it — 111  think,  I'll  consider  of  it,  before  you  give 
your  good  lady  the  trouble  to  write  for  a  governess  for  my  Kate. 
I'll  think  of  it,  I'U  think  of  it,  thank  you." 

Just  then,  the  grave  deep  voice  of  Mr.  Worthington  was 
heard  to  say,  "  Here's  Fermor  ! "  and  presently  Fermor  appeared 
at  the  foot  of  the  terrace,  giving  his  horse  to  a  servant ;  and  then 
came  rapidly  up  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  level  space  upon 
which  the  dining-room  windows  opened. 

"  If  you  were  to  unfasten  that  window  near  you,  sir,"  said 
Kate,  in  her  clear,  penetrating  tone,  "  he  could  come  in  at  once, 
instead  of  goug  round." 

Mr.  Worthington  again  gave  the  slight  involuntary  start 
which  the  sound  of  that  ringing,  silver-pure  voice  (the  very  echo 
of  one  that  had  never  ceased  to  haunt  his  memory),  distinctly 
addressing  him,  had  before  produced,  but  he  gave  no  other  token 
of  having  heard  her  speak.  Kate  Ireton  stepped  forward,  stood 
close  beside  him,  and  herself  undid  the  fastening  of  the  folding- 
window. 

'^  We  are  here  I  my  uncle  is  here  I "  said  she. 

Fermor  advanced  eagerly.  As  he  approached  the  window, 
he  observed  his  father ;  raising  his  hat,  and  entering  the  room, 
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&a  addmsed  his  first  wvrda  to  bim  :  "  I  have  reooTered  the  lost 
paruol,  sir ;  it  was  left  at  the  preTioua  stage  to  Dingleton ;  bo  I 
rode  on  there  at  onoe,  and  brought  tt  awaj  with  me." 

"  Very  well,"  said  his  father. 

Mrs.  White  pressed  forward  to  OTerwhelm  Fermor  with  thanks 
and  apologies,  while  Alicia  dropped  a  onttsej  that  would  have 
done  her  duieing-ni  as  tor's  heart  good  to  see,  as  she  received  the 
parasol  from  his  hands. 

"  la  '  very  well '  all  that  jon  have  to  say  to  jonr  son  when 
he  has  done  what  70a  desire,  sir  ?"  asked  Kate  of  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton,  as  she  remained  near  to  him. 

"  What  ahonld  I  say  more  ?  "  replied  he. 

"  Don't  yon  think  he  deserves  praise  for  obeying  yon,  for 
doing  even  more  than  yon  desired  ?"  said  Kate,  earnestly.  "  He 
rode  on  in  the  duat  and  heat  to  the  stage  beyond  Dingleton,  when 
oe  found  that  what  yon  had  sent  him  for  was  not  there,  Doesn't 
that  deserve  something  more  than  '  very  well  f ' " 

"  He  knew  my  object  in  Bending  him  ;  he  knew  that  I  should 
be  displeased  if  he  returned  without  effecting  it,"  said  Mr. 
Worth  ingtoQ. 

"  And  he  did  effect  it,"  returned  Kate.  "  Were  yon  not 
pleased  ?  " 

"  I  was  satisfied,"  replied  Mr.  Worthingtou.  He  -spoke  as 
if  with  effort  While  Kate  was  close  to  him,  he  seemed  op- 
pressed, constrained.  Doable  to  look,  move,  or  breathe  freely. 

Fermor  had  exchanged  cordial  greetings  with  the  'Squire, 
and  now  came  towards  Kate,  saying,  "  Will  yon  come  and 
pay  a  visit  to  your  old  favourite,  the  picture  ?  You  made  ao- 
qnaintance  with  it  before  you  knew  any  of  na ;  and  it  is  but 
fiur  that  your  new  friends  should  not  make  you  forget  yonr 
old  ones." 

"  No  fear  of  their  domg  that,  good  iron  oonsin.  All  the  new 
frionds  and  new  relations  in  the  world  would  never  put  my  nncle 
or  Durae  Matty  out  of  my  bead,"  she  replied,  with  «  spice  of  the 
contrariety  which  always  took  possession  of  her  in  oonneotion 
with  that  portrait ;  and  which,  indeed,  was  too  apt,  generally,  to 
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sotaate  her  condaot  and  speech.  Bcmndlefls  indolgenoe,  nnlitl 
anoed  by  wise  admonition,  generates  a  wayward  impulse  to  nj  |d 
ungracious  and  unwelcome,  rather  than  agreeable  or  compliment- 
ary things ;  and  Kate  had,  moreover,  an  innate  horror  of  uj 
thing  like  flattery  or  affectation,  which  frequently  caused  her  to 
err  on  the  side  of  bluntness,  from  sheer  dread  of  seeming  false. 
She  often  bordered  on  the  verge  of  incivility,  not  from  any  wish 
to  be  rude,  but  from  an  instinctive  avoidance  of  any  shadow  of 
simulation. 

'<  What  is  that  you  say  about  a  picture,  Mr.  Fermor  ?"  said 
Mrs.  White.     "  My  Alicia,  for  so  young  a  girl,  is  a  wonderfiil 
judge  of  painting ;  but  no  wonder,  either,  for  she  paints  more 
than  tolerably  herself  already,  I  assure  you.     The  cat  she  did 
upon  velvet,  the  other  day,  for  a  footstool  for  Mrs.  Mustley,  and 
the  basket  of  flowers  she  coloured  in  poonah,  for  an  urn-rug  as  a 
present  to  her  godmother,  Lady  Niggle,  were,  I  assure  you, 
quite  beautiful     I  hope,  if  you  are  going  to  look  at  any  family 
pictures,  my  Alicia  may  accompany  you  and  Miss  Ireton ;  she 
will  be  delighted  to  see  them  with  you.     Go,  Alicia,  my  dear." 

And  the  three  young  people  left  the  room  together. 


-•♦-•- 


CHAPTER    IX. 

When  they  entered  the  morning  parlour  so  well  remembered  by 
Kate  Ireton,  she  was  going  straight  to  her  wonted  corner,  the  old- 
fashioned  chintz  settee  in  the  recess,  opposite  to  which  the  pic- 
turo  hung,  when  she  suddenly  drew  back,  and  gave  place  to  Alicia 
White,  who  advanced  in  front  of  the  painting,  and  feU  into  ecsta- 
cies  about  the  dear  lovely  face,  the  sweet  pretty  attitude,  the 
darling  white  frock,  the  exquisite  portrait  altogether.  She  ex- 
patiated to  Fermor  on  the  extraordinary  likeness  between  him- 
self  and  his  sister  ;  uttered  sentimental  speeches  of  regret  at  his 
shocking  loss,  but  supposed  that  as  it  had  happen  d  before  he 
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was  born,  he  bad  not  felt  it  very  deeply ;  and  in  shorty  talkod  a 
great  deal  of  fluent  propriety  and  prettinesa,  daring  which,  Kate 
(reton  stood  aloof,  looking  at  the  worked  parrot  with  the  twin 
eherriefl  hanging  from  his  beak,  the  embroidered  sampler,  and 
the  gaping,  new-caught  fish. 

Aa  Miss  White  stooped  to  examine  one  of  the  two  groups  of 
family-miniatures  that  hung  on  each  siae  of  the  fire-place,  be- 
neath the  other  picture,  Fermor  Worthington  came  over  to  where 
Kate  was  still  standing,  and  said : — "  I  wanted  you  to  have 
looked  at  that  picture  with  me,  by  ourselves ;  but  another  day, 
perhaps,  we  shall  have  a  better  opportunity.  I  could  not  refuse 
Mrs.  White  to  let  Alicia  come  with  us.'' 

''You  were  quite  right.  Besides,  I  know  the  picture  by 
heart;  no  need  for  me  to  look  at  if  She  turned  away  as  she 
spoke,  and  went  towards  a  door  that  led  into  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment^ which  was  the  library. 

"Do  you  like  that  room  ?  It  is  my  favourite  room,  in  the 
whole  house,"  said  Fermor,  following  her. 

"  I  don't  know  that  it's  my  favourite ;  but  I  used  to  like  to 
come  here,  and  watch  the  shadows  of  the  leaves,  as  they  danced 
and  fluttered  upon  the  shining  oak  floor,"  said  Kate.  ''  I  used 
to  sit  and  ponder  all  sorts  of  fairy  fancies,  while  I  saw  those 
twinklers  running  in  and  out,  skipping  to  and  fro,  crossing,  and 
crowding,  and  huddling  together." 

''  Did  you  love  those  leaves  ?  I  could  tell  you  some  odd 
whims  of  my  own  about  those  same  leaves,"  said  Fermor,  smiling. 
^  But  not  now,"  he  added ;  "  here  comes  Miss  White.  Another 
time." 

''  No  matter,"  said  Kate. 

"What  a  noble,  spacious  room!  how  finely  proportioned! 
What  an  admirable  music-room  it  would  make  !  What  a  grand 
collection  of  books!"  said  Alicia  White,  as  she  entered  the 
library.  Miss  White  had  a  slight  approach  to  a  drawl,  in  her 
way  of  speaking,  together  with  a  habit  of  half  closing  her  eyes, 
and  holding  her  head  on  one  side  languishingly ;  but  she  talked 
enthusiasm,  and  strung  raptures.     "  What  a  charming  copy  of 
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Ta&so  this  is,  Mr.  Fermor  I "  said  she,  taking  down  one  of  tlie 
Toluines,  and  opening  it.  "  Mj  kind  papa  gave  me  a  beaatj  on 
my  last  birthday ;  but  it  is  not  so  fine  a  one  as  yours.'' 

'^  It  is  my  father's,  not  mine,"  said  Fermor. 

"  What  have  you  there,  Miss  Ireton  ?  "  continued  Miss  White, 
addressing  Kate,  who  was  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  richly 
illustrated  book. 

'^  I  don't  know ;  I  was  only  looking  at  the  pictures,"  said 
Kate,  without  hesitation,  but  colouring  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  should  say — ^its  name  ?  What  is  the  work  ?  Look  at  the 
top  of  the  page,  or  turn  to  the  title,"  persisted  Miss  White. 

"  It's  of  no  use  if  I  did,"  replied  Kate. 

''  Of  no  use  ?  "  repeated  Miss  White,  innocently. 

"No;  I  can't  read  it." 

"  You  are  not  a  German  scholar  yet  ?  ^'  said  Fermor,  as  he 
stepped  to  her  side,  and  glanced  at  the  book.  "It  is  Gbethe'i 
'  Hermann  and  Dorothea,'  Miss  White." 

'^  I  mean,  I  can't  read ;  I  can't  read  at  all — anything — Ger- 
man or  English,"  said  Kate,  with  a  crimson  cheek,  but  firmly. 

"  Not  read  !  "  gasped  Alicia  White. 

"  No ;  I  thought  you  heard  my  uncle  say  that  I  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  when  he  was  speaking  to  your  father,  about  my 
never  having  been  regulafly  taught,  in  the  drawing-room  just 
now,  before^before — Mr.  Fermor  returned." 

"  I  thought  we  had  agreed  to  give  up  the  formal  Miss  and 
Mr.  between  us,  Kate,"  said  he. 

"  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  might  be  unwilling  to  own 
for  a  cousin,  one  who  is  found  out  to  be  a  dunce,"  said  Kate. 
"  I  don't  wish  to  hold  you  to  your  relationship  against  your 
will" 

"  Wait  till  I  tell  you  I  desire  to  give  it  up,  before  you  offer 
to  release  me,"  replied  Fermor. 

"  I  shall  wait  for  no  such  thing,'*  said  Kate,  impetuously ; 
"  if  I  had  so  much  as  a  notion  you  thought  it  a  disgrace  to  be 
related  to  such  an  ignoramus  as  I  have  been  shown  to  be— and 
as  I  am — I  should  not  tamely  wait  for  you  to  tell  me  so,  I 
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ikonld  iiudst  at  once  upon  our  oallisg  each  other  coostns  no 
longer." 

"  Bat  I  do  not  think  it  a  disgrace.  You  have  neyer  been 
taught,  you  say ;  therefore  it  is  no  shame  to  you  to  be  ignorant. 
It  is  a  d^ect  you  can  remedy ;  a  defect  you  will  remedy,  by 
learning  of  your  own  accord,  now  that  you  have  discovered  your 
deficiency.  No  person  of  sense — and  I  think  you  have  sense, 
Kate— will  voluntarily  continue  without  that,  which  lies  in  their 
own  power  to  acquire.  You  will  think  it  your  duty  to  set  about 
gaining  knowledge  immediately  for  yourself,  since  you  have  found 
out  you  need  it ;  and  if  you  do  that  energetically  and  earnestly, 
you  are  a  cousin  to  be  proud  of— one  to  whom  it  would  be  rather 
an  honour  than  a  disgrace  to  be  related.  You  must  ask  your 
uncle  to  give  you  a  good  instructress,  without  delay." 

"  '  Must'     That  is  so  like  the  iron  cousin,"  said  Kate. 

"  Are  you  and  Mr.  Fermor  Worthington  so  nearly  related. 
Miss  Ireton  ?  "  said  Alicia  White ;  "  I  did  not  know  you  were 
cousins." 

^'  There  is  oousinship  of  some  sort  between  the  families ;  and 
he  is  willing  to  own  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  opportunity  it  gives 
him  to  exercise  his  love  of  authority,"  replied  Kate.  '^  All  boys 
are  fond  of  commanding,  and  showing  their  superiority ;  and  my 
iron  cousin  is  especially  given  to  point  out  what  he  deems  proper, 
expecting  to  see  it  observed,  and  himself  obeyed." 

"  Which,  of  course,  is  a  pleasure  to  you,"  simpered  Miss 
White.  "  I  wish  I  had  a  brother,  or  a  cousin,  to  direct  my  ac- 
tions ;  I  should  take  such  delight  in  showing  my  ready  obedience 
to  one  who  had  the  right  to  demand  it — as,  of  course,  male  rela- 
tions have." 

"  I  agree  to  no  such  right,"  said  Kate. 

"  Oh  dear  1  ^  replied  Alicia ;  "  I  know  you're  not  saying  what 
you  thij^k,  now." 

"  I  always  say  what  I  think,"  returned  Kate. 

^'  I  am  sure  you  are  too  well-bred,  not  to  allow  that  a  lady- 
like submission  best  becomes  us  girls  in  such  oases,"  continued 
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'^  I'm  afraid  I  can't  be  very  well-bred,  since  I  don't  know 
how  to  read ;  and  I  seldom  think  of  what  is  becoming/'  said  Kate. 

"  But  you  have  begun  now  to  think  it  unbecoming  not  to  be 
able  to  read  and  write,  Kate,  haven't  jou  ?  "  said  Fermor,  with 
his  quiet  smile.  "  You  will  surely  not  think  it  wise  or  right  to 
go  on  in  your  ignorance  ?  You  will  lose  no  time  in  trying  to 
make  up  for  that  which  has  already  been  lost  ?  You  will  promise 
the  iron  cousin  thus  much  ?  " 

"  I  don't  like  promising,"  said  Kate. 

'^  You  don't  like  being  bound  ?  "  smiled  Fermor. 

'<  No,"  she  said,  in  the  same  manner ;  "  nor  do  I  like  to  break 
my  word,  which  makes  me  careful  of  giving  a  promise." 

'^  Then  you  shall  not  promise  me ;  but  you  shall  do  what  I 
ask,"  replied  Fermor. 

'^  There's  the  iron  cousin  I  insisting  on  his  will  "  laughed 
Kate. 

He  echoed  her  laugh ;  and  they  returned  to  the  dining- 
room. 

As  Kate  and  her  uncle  rode  homewards,  they  both  fell  into 
deep  thought.  At  length,  the  good  'Squire  said,  looking  away 
from  her,  stooping  down,  and  fidgetily  patting  his  horse's  neck  : 
— "  My  dear,  should  you  like  to  have  a  governess  ?  " 

"  Very  much,  uncle,"  answered  Kate,  with  a  bright,  sudden 
upglance,  as  if  his  words  had  pleasantly  and  unexpectedly  chimed 
in  with  the  subject  of  her  own  pre-occupation. 

"  No,  really,  should  you?  should  you,  indeed,  my  dear  child  ?  " 
replied  the  'Squire,  eagerly,  in  a  tone  of  great  relief.  '^  I  was 
afraid  that,  perhaps — I  thought  that,  very  likely,  you  might 
have — ^that,  probably,  my  own  bad  example,  and  my  neglecting 
to  have  you  taught,  might  have  caused  you  to  think  with  dread 
of  learning  and  lessons,  and  the  rest  of  it.  I  fear  that  worthy 
Mr.  White  was  very  near  the  truth  when  he  hinted  that  I  had 
been  culpably  neglectful  of  your  education,  my  dear ;  we  must 
try  and  repair  our  error,  and  think  less  of  amusing  ourselves 
with  our  rides  and  our  rambles,  and  more  of  tormenting  ourselves 
with  stoppbg  in-doors,  to  try  and  become  something  like  what 
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ChriEtiaos  and  gentlefolks  ahonld  be.  I  never  was  mnch  of  a 
lehoUr  myself;  I  never  badanj  taste,  nor  any  head,  for  bookish- 
nesG  and  study ;  but  I  am  not  sncti  an  oaf  bb  to  pretend  to  de- 
spise knowledge  because  I  can't  master  it ;  I  can  understand  tliat 
it's  a  very  noble  thing  for  those  who  can  master  it,  and  that  it's 
what  every  one  should  try  to  master,  if  their  brains  will  let  them. 
I  onght,  before  dow,  to  have  given  your  young  brains  a  chance  ; 
bat  we  were  so  happy  in  oor  idleness,  Kate — ^weren't  we  ? — that 
I  kept  patting  off  and  putting  off  the  troublesome  duty  from  day 
to  day.  However,  I'm  glad  to  find  that  my  remissness  hasn't 
made  you  unwilling  to  learn,  but  that  yon're  ready  to  help  me  to 
mend  my  fault.  I  once  hoped  I  should  never  have  committed  a 
&alt  where  yon  were  concerned,  child,"  said  the  'Squire,  with  a 
aigh.  "  But  the  best  of  us  are  but  mistaken  creatures  in  some 
one  thing  or  other ;  and  I,  Heaven  help  me  I  am  far  indeed  from 
the  best,  God  knows." 

"  Dear  uncle,"  said  Kate,  gaily,  "  I  won't  have  you  reproach 
yourself;  I  can't  bear  to  hear  you  talk  of  faults  and  neglect. 
There  have  been  none  but  what  can  well  be  made  up  for  by  dili- 
gence now.  If  you'll  get  me  a  governess,  III  work  bard,  and  do 
my  beat  to  learn,  so  that  no  time  shall  have  been  lost." 

"  Thank  you,  Kate,  my  dear  I  I  see  your  resolve  to  save 
me  from  blame — my  own,  which  would  he  worse  than  alt ;  you'll 
Btrive  to  become  a  clever  girl  for  my  sake — that  no  fault  may  at- 
tach to  me.  But  you  must  mind  and  not  overdo  it  either,  Kate ; 
take  all  gently — take  all  gently.  We  shall  have  yon  a  first-rate 
scholar  qait«  time  enough.  I  mustn't  have  my  little  girl  over- 
work herself." 

"  Never  fear,  uncle ! "  cried  Kate,  cheerfully.  "  But  tell 
me,"  added  she,  presently,  "  have  you  thought  of  whom  yon  shall 
have  to  teach  me — to  be  my  governess  ?  " 

"  Well,  Kate,  my  dear,  I've  turned  it  over  in  my  mind  a 
good  deal,  since  that  excellent  Mr.  White  spoke  so  openly  and  so 
handsomely  about  the  matter,  this  morning.  But  I  think  wo 
won't  go  SO  far  as  to  let  bis  good  lady  send  to  town  for  the  sort 
of  govemesa  he  talks  of.     I  think  she  would  be — would  be — pci^ 
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haps — too  much  for  as ;  eh,  my  dear,  at  first  ?  Suppose  we  go  a 
little  quietly  to  work,  just  at  present,  and  begin  with  not  quite 
such  a  finisher — ^finishing-goyemess,  I  mean  ;  a  little  less  fashion- 
able and  finishing  might,  perhaps,  suit  us  better — at  any  rate,  at 
first.     Eh,  my  dear  ?     What  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  think  with  you,  uncle,"  said  Kate. 

^'  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  what  has  struck  me,  Kate,  my  dear. 
Tou  must  know,  the  last  time  I  drank  tea  with  our  worthy  vicar 
and  his  good  wife,  I  met  a  friend  of  theirs,  a  young  widow  lady — 
poor  thing ! — whom  they  had  had  to  stay  with  them  for  a  time, 
while  she  looked  about  her — (they  told  me  this  when  she  left  the 
room,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  to  carry  one  of  the  children 
up  to  bed,  who  wouldnH  be  satisfied  without  she  did) — ^for  a  means 
of  earning  her  livelihood,  which  the  sudden  death  of  her  young 
husband,  leaving  her  unprovided  for,  had  rendered  necessary. 
It  seems  she  thought  of  trying  to  obtain  a  situation  as  a  gover- 
ness ;  and  I  remember  thinking,  while  I  noticed  how  she  attended 
to  the  little  one  that  sat  next  to  her  at  tea,  leaning  down  to 
listen  to  his  prattle,  spreading  some  sugar  on  his  bread-and- 
butter,  when  he  whispered  her  for  some,  and  afterwards  humour- 
ing the  young  rogue,  when  he  couldn't  be  persuaded  to  unclasp 
his  arms  from  about  her  neck,  but  insisted  that  she  should  go  up 
stairs  with  him,  and  put  him  to  bed  herself; — I  remember  think- 
ing to  myself  that  she  was  the  very  woman  to  make  a  good  gover- 
ness, and  that  she  couldn't  fail  to  got  engaged  as  one,  very  soon. 
What  do  you  think,  Kate,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,  too,  uncle  ;  and  did  she  get  an  engagement  ?  " 
said  Kate. 

'<  That  is  what  I  don't  know,  but  what  I  think  of  ascertain* 
ing  this  very  evening,  by  going  over  to  the  vicarage,  and  inquir- 
ing of  our  good  Dr.  Meadows  whether  his  young  firiend  has  met 
with  a  situation  that  suits  her ;  and,  if  not,  whether  he  thinks 
she  would  like  to  come  to  us,  and  be  good  enough  to  help  me  in 
my  difficulty,  by  undertaking  the  charge  of  my  little  girL  What 
do  you  say  to  this,  my  dear  ?  " 

'^  I  say  it  is  a  capital  idea,  uncle ;  and  that  you  can't  do  bet- 
ter than  put  it  in  practice,"  said  Kate. 
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FoTiunaielj  for  tbe  'Squire's  project,  the  young  widow  was 
found  to  be  still  disengaged.  Both  she  and  her  friends  at  the 
rioarage  gladlj  accepted  the  prospect  of  a  home  for  her  at 
Heathcote  Hall ;  and  gentle  Mrs.  Lindon  was  speedily  installed 
there  as  the  governess  of  its  young  mistress. 

Blessed  with  a  sweetness  and  evenness  of  temper,  which  her 
early  acquaintance  with  sorrow  had  enhanced,  rather  than  injured, 
diastened  into  resignation  of  spirit,  and  subdued  into  a  mild  se- 
renity of  demeanour,  Mrs.  Lindon  was  one  of  the  meekest  and 
teaderest  of  women.  She  shrank  from  uttering  an  opinion  that 
sounded  like  opposition,  a  word  approaching  to  thwarting,  or  a 
ly liable  that  might  be  construed  into  disapprobation.  Sensitiye 
herself,  she  had  a  terror  of  inflicting  pain  by  speech  or  look ;  and 
90  careful  was  she  of  wounding  others'  feelings,  that  she  kept 
Bonstuit  guard  upon  her  own,  lest  their  heedless  expression  should 
chance  to  hurt  by  a  seeming  complaint  or  reproach. 

With  a  timid,  self*doubting  child,  such  a  natured  woman 
would  have  been  the  very  person,  of  all  others,  for  its  charge ; 
but  with  a  high-spirited,  dauntless  girl,  like  Kate,  this  extreme 
soilness  and  yieldingness  rendered  Mrs.   Lindon  for  from  best 
fitted  for  the  task  she  had  undertaken.      A  judicious  firmness, 
with  dispassionate  reasoning — a  power  to  win  her  esteem,  and 
command  her  respect,  as  well  as  to  gain  her  affection — would 
have  been  the  means  just  then  of  moulding  Kate's  character  to  its 
true  ci^ability,  and  of  developing  and  perfecting  those  qualities 
in  her  nature  which  lay  at  present  obscured  beneath  the  less 
pleasant  ones  that  had  grown  out  of  her  position,  and  had  been 
fostered  by  ceaseless  and  universal  spoiling.     A  governess,  whose 
character  should  have  combined  moral  courage  with  loving-kind- 
ness— a  woman  who  possessed  a  wise  strength  of  nature  with  an 
affectionate  heart,  and  who  could  have  been  capable  of  exercising 
salutary  control,  at  the  same  time  that  she  manifested  how  purely 
it  was  regard  for  its  object's  welfare  which  called  it  forth,— 
would  have  wrought  the  effect  upon  Kate's  disposition,  which 
was  all  it  wanted,  to  display  it  in  its  outward  working,  as  it  in- 
ly existed.     But,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  easy,  paa- 
4» 
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ure,  negatively-kiod  Mrs.  Lindon,  was  only  a  continnaiioe  of  the 
same  course  of  uniform  indulgence  which  had  hitherto  been  Kate's 
moral  and  mental  atmosphere ;  and  no  wonder  that  she  remained, 
as  she  had  e?er  been,  sole  directress  of  her  own  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions,  which  too  often  took  a  perverse  shape  and  wayward 
expression. 

There  was,  with  all  this,  so  true  an  indication  of  her  really 
fine  nature  constantly  shining  through  Kate  Ireton^s  least  gracious 
ways,  that  few  could  resist  the  charm  of  her  beauty.  She  was 
not  merely  uncommonly  handsome  in  face  and  person,  but  she 
had  that  radiant  expression  of  a  noble,  unmean  soul,  which  looked 
forth  from  her  eyes,  in  clear,  unmistakeable  light,  imparting  a 
loveliness  supreme  and  incomparable.  In  her  most  petulant 
speeches,  in  her  frankest  out-speakings,  in  her  liveliest  and  most 
careless  sallies,  there  was  an  absence  of  ill-temper  or  malice,  that 
while  it  disarmed  them  of  their  sting,  carried  with  it  an  irresisti- 
ble conviction  of  true-hearted  warmth  and  earnestness,  seeming 
but  another  discovered  grace. 

Mrs.  Lindon  grew  to  love  her  beautiful,  wilful  pupil,  with 
the  same  fond  idolatry  felt  towards  her  by  all  the  household.  The 
governess's  sense  of  right  was  often  pained  by  the  consciousnesa 
that  the  young  girl  profited  too  little  by  the  instructions  she  was 
so  able  and  so  willing  to  impart ;  but  she  lacked  the  energy  to 
enforce  their  necessity,  and  let  the  moments  slip  by  for  their  reg- 
ular inculcation.  Kate's  life-long  course  of  unrest riction,  made 
set  lessons  insupportably  irksome  to  her ;  and  she  was  never  at  a 
loss  for  some  excuse  to  avoid  going  into  the  study  of  a  morning 
at  the  appointed  hour.  Mrs.  Linden's  habitual  compliance,  and 
dislike  of  opposition,  joined  to  her  personal  kindness  for  Kate, 
made  her  continually  yield  to  these  pretexts,  at  the  very  time  she 
felt  the  weakness  of  allowing  them  to  prevail.  This  awakened  a 
remorse  that  she  was  failing  in  her  duty,  both  to  the  'Squire  and 
to  his  adopted  daughter,  in  the  small  progress  made  .by  the  latter ; 
and  then  she  would  devise  means  of  coaxing  her  pupil  into  more 
punctual  study.  But  finding  that  the  very  sight  of  an  arrayed  ta- 
ble, with  books  and  writing  materials  prepared,  at  a  particulaf 
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time,  only  served  to  excite  Kate's  diBinclination  to  set  to  work, 
Mrs.  LindoD  at  length  fell  into  the  wa;  of  teaching,  howerer  and 
ffhenerer  she  coald,  inetead  of  at  fixed  periods.  She  would  allow 
the  nominal  hour  of  studying  to  be  eluded,  and  the  walk  or  the 
ride  to  be  substitated  ;  while  she  contrived,  during  their  strolls 
in  the  park^  or  their  gardening,  or  their  fishing,  to  instil  as  much 
bstrnctive  precept,  and  to  impress  as  many  intellectual  Ideas,  as 
might  be,  in  the  course  of  their  conversation. 

Sometimes  Kate  would  detect  her  gentle  governess's  device, 
and  provokingly  try  to  frustrate  it,  by  a  thousand  tricks  of  pro- 
tended negligence  and  inattention ;  by  frolicsome  idleness,  or  by 
pertinacioas  stupidity ;  by  darting  off  to  something  else,  with  a 
gay  exclamation,  or  by  a  look  of  impenetrable  dnlneaa :  bat  Mrs. 
Lindon's  patience,  though  often  severely  tried,  never  forsook  her, 
and  she  was  rewarded  by  a  certain  amount  of  success. 

Kate  had  naturally  qnick  facnlties,  a  comprebeusive  under* 
standing,  and  innate  good  taste.  She,  therefore,  iasensibly  im- 
bibed a  larger  share  of  knowledge  from  these  desultory  lessons 
with  her  really  well-informed  instmctress,  than  many  girls  acquire 
daring  a  long  conrso  of  schoolbg.  She  learned  to  thick  justly 
upon  many  points;  she  gained  a  large  stock  of  ideas;  she  acquir- 
ed a  reverence  for  art,  and  an  estimation  of  the  value  of  literature. 
Mrs.  Ludon  had  a  passionate  love  of  art,  and  she  inspired  her  pu- 
pil with  some  of  ber  own  feeling.  When  first  married,  Mrs.  Lin- 
don  had  travelled  in  Italy  with  ber  husband,  a  young  artist,  whose 
insatiable  desire  to  behold  the  glories  of  tho  great  masters  of  Rome 
and  Florence  had  conquered  even  the  feebleness  of  disease,  and 
had  enabled  him  to  bold  at  hay  for  a  season  the  insidions  ap- 
proaches of  decline.  It  had  been  the  period  of  her  happiness — 
transient,  but  most  bright ;  and  Mrs  Lmdon  reverted  with  tender 
eothnsiasm  to  all  that  belonged  to  that  journey.  Love,  painting, 
seolptnre,  mnsic,  poetry,  and  beautiful  above  all  beautiful  coun- 
tries— Italy,  were  consooiated  in  her  mind,  forming  one  blended 
image  of  delight  and  perfection.  The  only  time  that  the  gentle 
Mrs.  Lindon  lost  ber  serenity  of  patience,  was  once  when  Kate 
forgot  herself  so  far  as  to  reply  with  a  light,  soofEng  air,  to  some 
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words  of  loTing  memory  whiok  the  young  widow  allowed  to  eaotpe 
her,  relative  to  that  cherished  subject. 

The  wound  her  feelings  had  receiyed,  showed  itself  in  a  few 
bitter,  irrepressible  tears;  which,  when  Kate  saw,  she  at  first 
strove  to  harden  herself  against,  walking  disregardfully  away,  and 
taking  no  notice  of  them.  But  presently,  when  her  better  nature 
had  had  time  to  assert  itself,  she  returned,  saying :  '^  You  know 
I  could  not  mean  to  hurt  you  by  what  I  said.  How  can  you  take 
it  so  seriously?^ 

"  True,  dear  Kate,  I  was  wrong,"  said  gentle  Mrs.  Lindon; 
'^  I  should  have  remembered  that  you  were  young  and  thoughtless ; 
it  was  my  fault,  to  feel  a  heedless  word  like  a  cruel  one." 

Mrs.  Lindon  was  ever  readier  to  believe  that  she  herself  might 
err,  than  to  rebuke  her  pupil. 


-♦•^•- 


CHAPTER  X 

No  one  so  often  abetted  Kate's  want  of  application  to  her  studies 
as  her  uncle.  The  good  'Squire  would  constantly  be  throwing  out 
hints  of  the  folly  of  mewing  a  young  girl  up  in-doors,  of  letting 
her  sit  stooping,  and  poring,  and  puzzling  over  lessons,  spoiling  her 
shape,  hurting  her  eyes,  getting  ill  for  want  of  pure  fresh  air  and 
wholesome  exercise,  instead  of  sending  her  out  for  a  good  gallop 
on  horseback,  that  would  bring  her  back  with  cheeks  like  a  rose. 
Mrs.  Lindon  had  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  these  inuendoes 
with  the  instructions  she  had  received  when  she  first  came  to 
Heathcote  Hall ;  which  latter  were,  to  mind  and  take  pains  with 
Katey's  learning,  and  to  make  her  a  first-rate  scholar  in  no  time, 
that  she  might  have  done  with  troubling  herself  about  globes,  and 
maps,  and  slates,  and  copy-books,  and  school-books,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  tribe  of  books,  ever  after.  At  first,  in  accordanoe  with 
his  expressed  wishes,  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  hinted  ones ; 
but  finding  that  they  were  only  urged  the  more  strongly  and  open- 
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If,  ake  took  the  oonne  of  obeying  the  present  desire,  wbatever 
tkkt  migbt  be. 

One  morniDg,  jnst  before  tbeoBteniible  bonr  for  K&te's  leBBons, 
the  'Sqnire  had  been  wilfally  dawdling  otct  his  breakfast,  putting 
off  as  long  as  possible  the  moment  for  her  to  leare  him,  making 
one  or  two  side  remarks  on  the  fioeness  of  the  day,  and  the  sin  it 
was  to  stay  onder  a  roof  in  such  weather,  See. ;  when  Mrs.  Lin- 
don,  in  the  hope  of  evading  the  expected  direct  proposal  for  a 
morning's  holiday,  made  her  escape  from  the  room,  observing  that 
■be  was  going  to  the  study,  and  that  Kate  would  find  ber  there, 
whenerer  she  liked  to  come. 

"  Stay  a  moment,  my  dear ;  no  hurry,  no  hurry ;  no  need  to 
hurry ;  the  study  won't  nm  away,  uor  the  books  either — more's 
the  pity,  I  was  going  to  say.  But  what  do  yon  think  of  a  brisk 
canter  over  to  Worthington  Court  this  morning  ?  I  hear  my  poor 
friend  Morton  has  not  been  wellj  feverish,  languid,  I  fancy.  His 
health  is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  poor  fellow ;  though  he  bears  up 
bravely  and  without  a  murmur,  as  be  always  did,  through  bis 
worst  trial — when  he  had  to  leave  the  old  place,  and  struggle 
abroad  on  a  pittance." 

"  Bearing  bravely  ia  seareely  a  virtue  in  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
WorthiogtOD  I"  said  Kate.  "  He  looks  as  if  nothing  could  make 
any  impression  upon  him — as  if  nothing  touched  him,  nothing 
moved  bim." 

"  He's  a  stannch,  noble  fellow,  indeed  I "  returned  the  'Squire, 
thinking  he  was  confirming  her  words.  "  But  come,  what  say  you 
to  baring  the  horses  round,  and  going  over  to  see  him  ?  It  will 
be  but  kind ;  and  it's  a  charming  day  for  a  ride,  eb,  Kate  ?  " 

"  It  is  indeed,"  replied  she,  looking  with  longing  eyes  across 
the  park,  where  all  looked  so  sunny,  and  green,  and  bright. 

"  Then  come,  Kate ;  bang  the  lessons." 

She  laughed,  in  concert  with  ber  uncle's  hearty  good-humour* 
ed  laugh ;  and  they  felt  that  the  compact  was  made  between  them 
—when  who  should  appear,  coming  up  the  avenue,  but  Fermor 
Worthington. 

H«  entered,  saying  eameeUy: — "I  am  come  to  fetch  you; 
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j^pii  will  not  refuse  me,  I  know.  You  will  ride  over  with  me  to 
Worthington,  and  spend  the  morning  with  my  father.  He  is  not 
looking  well,  though  he  does  not  oomplain ;  but  I  know  your  visit 
will  do  him  good.'' 

"  What  visit  ?  "  said  Kate,  archly. 

"  The  visit  your  uncle  and  you  are  going  to  pay  him  this 
morning,''  replied  Fermor. 

"  I  know  of  none  such,"  said  Kate.  "  I  heard  you  settle  one, 
and  take  for  granted  that  it  was  about  to  be ;  but  I  don't  see  why 
that  should  decide  the  matter." 

"  It  will  decide  you,"  he  said. 

'*  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that  as  you  seem  to  be,"  she  answered. 

'^  I  fancied  Kate  had  already  decided,  and  that  we  had  agreed 
to  go,"  said  the  'Squire ;  .^^  but  it  seems  I  was  mistaken.  She 
shall  do  as  she  pleases.     I  thought,  my  dear,  you  felt  inclined." 

"  So  I  did — so  I  do — ^but — "  she  stopped. 

"  Then  you  will  go,"  said  Fermor. 

'^  I  didn't  say  so,"  she  returned. 

^^  If  you  feel  inclined,  why  not  go  ?  Tour  uncle  wishes  it ; 
I  wish  it,'\Baid  Fermor.     "  You  will  ride  with  us." 

"  What  a  peremptory  way  you  have  with  you  !  "  said  Kate. 
"  How  do  you  know  I  will  ride  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  ought 
to  stay  at  home;  you  yourself  would  be  the  first  to  say  I 
ought." 

"  Tell  me  why  you  think  you  ought,  and  I  will  tell  you  whe- 
ther I  think  so  too,"  replied  Fermor. 

'^  And  your  opinion  is  to  guide  mine  ?  "  she  said. 

^^  Not  to  guide  it,  but  to  confirm  it,"  he  answered.  '<  You 
said  I  should  be  the  first  to  say  you  ought  to  stay  at  home, 
did  I  know  your  reason ;  let  me  hear  your  reason,  that  I  may 
judge." 

"  Judge  for  me  whether  I  shall  go  or  stay  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Judge  with  you,  whether  you  ought  to  stay  at  home,  and 
give  up  your  ride  with  us,"  he  said,  quietly  and  firmly. 

"  Give  up  my  ride  ?  How  do  you  know  it  will  be  any  sae^r' 
fice  ?    Perhaps  I  prefer  remaining  at  home,"  said  Kate.         / 
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"  No ;  you  owned  you  *  felt  Inclined '  to  go,"  he  returned.     ^^ 

"  Very  true  ;  I  should  like  to  ride,  I  confesa,"  said  Kate. 

^'  And  your  uncle  and  I  widh  to  have  you  with  us.  It  should 
tlierefore  be  some  ycrj  sufficient  reason,  which  induces  you  to 
deny  yourself  and  us  the  pleasure,"  he  rejoined. 

"  You  will  allow  it  to  be  most  sufficient,  when  I  tell  you  that 
it  is  because  Mrs.  Lindon  is  at  this  yery  instant  expecting  me  in 
the  stady,  to  begin  my  morning  lessons,"  said  Kate,  with  a  little 
air  of  triumph ;  ''  you  know,  you  yourself  urged  me  to  work  hard 
at  them ;  and  now  you  would  have  me  put  them  off,  to  ride  jaunt- 
ing out  with  you  and  uncle." 

"  You  are  quite  right ;  I  withdraw  my  suit.  You  should  let 
nothing  interfere  with  your  regular  hour  for  lessons.  I  see ;  you 
most  give  up  the  ride,"  answered  Fermor. 

"  Bat  I  see  no  such  thing,"  said  the  'Squire.  "  Why  shouldn't 
mj  little  girl  and  I  enjoy  oursel?es,  once  in  a  way  ?  I  thought 
jou  were  on  my  side,  Fermor,  my  dear  fellow  1 " 

'^  I  was,  till  I  knew  the  obstacle  to  our  wishes,  sir,"  returned 
he.  <<  But  Kate  says  truly ;  she  mustn't  neglect  her  lessons ; 
she  must  give  up  the  ride." 

"Nay,  /said  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  it  was  you  who  said  the 
ride  'must '  be  given  up,"  she  retorted,  with  her  saucy  smile. 

"  And  you  will  give  it  up ;  you  will,  of  course,  stay  at  home," 
he  retarned, 

"  Why  *  of  course  ? ' "  she  replied. 

"  Because  you  ought,"  he  said,  quietly. 

"  That  does  not  follow,"  she  said. 

*'  It  should.  You  yourself  said  that  you  *•  ought '  to  stay  at 
home ;  therefore,  you  will." 

"  I  don't  think  I  shaU." 

"No?" 

«  No." 

Fermor  looked  grave.  There  was  a  pause,  which  was  broken 
by  the  'Squire,  who  said  :  "  But,  after  all,  why  should  Kate  give 
ap  a  pleasant  morning,  and  disappoint  us  all  three,  merely  to  do 
a  disagreeable  task  ?  " 
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*'  Beoaose  she  htm  allowed  that  the  task  should  be  done ;  her 
own  good  sense  has  told  her  so,  and  she  will  not  act  against  her 
own  good  sense,'*  replied  Fermor. 

'^  Kate  has  excellent  sense— excellent  sense  I  "  said  the 
'Squire ;  '*  but,"  added  he,  with  a  sigh,  ''  what  a  pitj  it  is  there 
are  so  many  disagreeable  things  in  the  world  for  our  good  sense 
to  tell  OS  should  be  done  1 " 

"  There  is  one  redeemiug  point  in  disagreeables,"  said  Fer- 
mor. '^  If  they  are  done  against  inclination,  at  the  prompting  of 
good  sense,  and  to  fulfil  what  is  right,  they  are  converted  into — 
if  not  gratifications — at  least,  sources  of  gratification.  Distaste- 
ful things  done  for  conscience'  sake,  become  remembered  plea- 
sures." 

'^  If  so,  it  may  not  be  unwise  to  lay  up  a  store  of  them,"  said 
the  'Squire  ;  "  but  it's  a  troublesome  provision,  after  all,  and,  in 
the  process,  a  great  worry.  Well,"  added  he,  '^  so  we  must  be 
coDtent  to  give  up  my  little  girl's  company  this  morning ;  yet  I 
should  have  so  liked  to  have  had  her  with  us,  in  our  ride  over  to 
Worthington  Court." 

'^  And  so  you  shall,  uncle ;  I  mean  to  go,"  said  Kate,  without 
looking  at  Fermor.  '^  I  will  not  be  two  minutes  putting  on  my 
habit,  if  you  will  wait  for  me." 

^^  And  welcome,  my  darling  I  Don't  hurry — aplenty  of  time ; 
I'm  only  too  glad  to  wait  for  you ;  and  there  are  the  horses  to 
bring  round.  While  you  get  ready,  I'll  ring  and  order  them  to 
the  door.     Away  with  you,  Kate  I  " 

There  was  a  consciousness,  a  hurry,  almost  a  trepidation,  in 
the  way  in  which  Kate  hastened  from  the  room,  still  without 
looking  towards  Fermor  Worthington.  But  when  she  returned, 
equipped  for  her  ride,  the  sparkle  in  her  eyes,  and  her  slightly 
heightened  colour,  showed  that  she  had  resumed  all  her  vivacity 
of  spirit  The  feeling  that  she  was  acting,  as  it  were,  in  defiance 
of  his  words,  and  in  opposition  to  what  she  knew  to  be  right, 
made  her,  after  the  first  moment,  more  than  usually  daring  and 
careless. 

The  'Squire,  as  they  rode  along,  chatted  happily  with  th« 
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two  young  people,  evidently  eojoyug  bii  ride  with  them  tHroagh 
the  pleaiAot  puk  gl&dcs,  and  green  lanes,  with  the  air  blowing 
freclj  around,  and  the  Mun  shining  brightly  among  the  treca, 
which  yielded  sufficient  shade  to  screen  off  the  noontide  heat. 
The  talk  chanced  to  fall  upon  the  beauties  of  Wurthington  Court ; 
and  Fermor,  encouraged  by  the  sympathy  of  the  friendly  'Sqnire, 
gave  full  Tent  to  the  feelings  that  swelled  his  heart  towards  the 
old  place. 

"I  have  been  t,oId  that  yoaWorthingtoos  were  a  proud  laoe," 
said  Kate.  "  Your  attachment  to  the  dwelling  of  your  fore- 
fathers is  an  instance  of  the  family  pride.  To  hear  you  enlarge 
upon  its  merits,  one  might  believe  that  there  was  not  such 
another  estate  in  all  the  broad  lands  of  merry  England." 

"  I  really  think  there  is  scarcely  its  match,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing.    "  I  own  my  weakness  in  favour  of  the  dear  old  place." 

"  The  iron  cousin  owns  to  a  weakness  I  Ge  has,  then,  some 
Yulnerable  points  I " 

"  Who  has  not  ?  "  he  returned. 

"  I  should  like  to  find  them  out,"  she  said ;  "  there  would  be 
a  wicked  pleasure  in  worrying  them." 

"  And  there  would  be  a  folly  in  not  trying  to  conceal  them, 
to  foil  your  wicked  pleasure,  since  it  is  thus  owned,"  replied 
Fermor.  "  It  shall  be  my  care,  in  future,  to  guard  any  others  I 
may  have  from  discovery ;  but  as  this  one  foible  is  known  to  you, 
and  it  is  vain  to  deny  it  if  I  would,  you  muat  bo  allowed  to  tease 
it  as  much  as  you  will." 

"  Teasing  a  weakness  is  doing  it  a  kindness,"  said  she  ;  "  it 
puts  it  out  of  countenance,  teaches  it  to  bl  ashamed  of  itself,  and 
to  make  way  for  strength,  which  manfully  comes  forward,  and 
takes  its  place." 

"  True,"  be  said  ;  "  but  I  have  a  strong  love  for  Worthlngton 
Court ;  it  will  take  a  mighty  power  to  uproot  it.  I  should  not 
have  called  my  regard  for  the  old  place  a  weakness ;  'tis  a 
strength — the  strength  of  affection." 

"  And  the  strength  of  prejudice,"  she  rejoined.  "  Why,  you 
would  fain  have  us  believe  that  everything  at  Worthington  Court, 
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as  well  as  Worthiogton  Court  itself,  is  superlatire.  I  dire  saj, 
you  are  ready  to  prove  that  the  honeysuckles  which  grow  round 
the  library  window  at  Worthington  are  finer  than  those  which 
hang  so  profusely,  and  in  such  rich  clusters,  round  yonder  porch," 
she  said,  pointing  to  a  cottage  they  were  approaching. 

"  Goody  Johnson  is  a  tenant  of  my  father's,  and  her  honey- 
suckle happens  to  have  been  a  slip  from  the  original  plant  that 
runs  up  one  side  of  our  old  mansion,"  said  Fermor,  smiling.  "I 
told  you,  you  know,  Kate,  I  had  whims  of  my  own  about  that 
woodbine,  the  very  leafy  shadows  of  which  won  your  childish 
fancy.  I  confess  to  a  predilection — prejudice,  if  you  will — ^ia 
favour  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  Worthington  honeysuckles. 
Leaning  on  my  mother's  lap,  I  learned  to  see  a  beauty  in  them, 
that  no  other  flowers  have  since  possessed  for  me.  When  we 
were  abroad,  I  remember,  no  scent  of  orange  grove,  or  *  spiced 
Italian  air,'  ever  seemed  to  mo  laden  with  half  the  welcome  fra- 
grance that  lurks  so  richly,  yet  so  revivingly,  in  those  simple 
honeysuckle  blossoms.  Coming  suddenly  upon  a  plant  of  those 
flowers,  in  ever  so  alien  a  scene,  was  sure  to  fill  me  with  associa- 
tions of  home  and  its  pleasant  images.  A  whole  atmosphere  of 
content  and  refreshment  lies  in  the  scent  of  honeysuckle — to  my 
sense,  at  least !  " 

Kate  was  almost  startled  at  this  burst  of  enthusiasm — so  un- 
usual in  the  tranquil-spoken,  quiet-mannered  Fermor — and  about 
a  flower,  too  ;  but  she  was  just  going  to  break  the  silence  which 
followed  his  speech,  when  an  old  woman  in  a  red  cloak,  and  a 
black  silk  hat  tied  under  her  chin,  came  out  of  the  cottage,  and, 
seeing  Fermor  Worthington,  dropped  him  a  curtsey,  and  asked 
how  his  honour's  father  was. 

Fermor  answered  her  inquiry  kindly,  adding  :  "  We  have 
been  admiring  your  woodbine.  Goody.  The  plant  thrives  finely 
with  you ;  but  I  can't  allow  that  it  rivals  ours  yet." 

*^  Lauk,  no  !  Surely  not !  But  it  do  come  on  main  well  too. 
See,  it  be  clambered  up  right  over  the  porch.  I  can  scarce  reach 
up  to  the  blossoms  now,  they  be  got  up  so  high." 

"  I  wish  you  would  try  and  gather  me  a  few,  though.  Goody 
Johnson  ;  they  are  beautiful,"  said  Kate  Ireton. 
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"  That  I  will,  my  bonny  young  lady,"  eaid  the  old  woman ; 
"  I'll  go  get  a  chair  in-doore,  to  stand  npon ;  for  I  tried  last 
Bigbt  to  hook  down  some,  while  I  was  on  the  ground,  and  couldn't 
uigfa  reach  'em." 

"  No  matter,  Goody,"  Eaid  Fermor  :  "  I  will  give  Miss  Ireton 
Kme  at  Worthington  Court ;  we  are  going  there  now." 

"  And,  of  course,  the  Worthington  honeysuckles  I  am  to 
lliink  better  worth  having,"  said  Kate.  "  For  my  part,  I  cannot 
Ke  that  everything  belonging  to  Worthington  Coort  baa  a  pccu- 
liir  charm.  What  hinders  these  cottage  beauties  from  blooming 
fiite  as  finely  as  your  aristocratic  Sowers  ?  I  shall  encourage 
no  sccb  proud  ianoies.  Thank  you,  Goody,"  she  said,  raising 
her  Toice,  "  I  sball  be  glad  if  you  will  get  the  ohair,  and  gather 
me  some  of  your  lovely  flowers." 

The  old  woman  pottered  away  for  the  chair,  brought  it  forth 
mto  the  porch,  and  stood  upon  it ;  but  it  was  no  use ;  the  sprays 
hong  just  above  her  finger-tips. 

**  I'll  set  the  chair  round  there,  outside,"  said  Goody  John- 
•on.     "  It  blcBsoma  lower  down,  yonder,  by  the  stem." 

"  I  will  gather  yon  as  many  as  you  please  from  the  stndy- 
iiindow,"  said  Fermor  Worthington,  in  his  low,  earnest  voice ; 
''  I  would  rather  you  had  some  of  those — I  wish  you  to  have 
MHne  of  those." 

"  But  if  I  have  a  fancy  for  some  of  these  ?  "  she  replied,  with 
her  eyes  perversely  fixed  upon  the  old  woman's  efforts ;  while 
Fermor  looked  down  in  silence,  and  sat  smoothing  bis  horse's 
mane,  abstractedly,  with  the  head  of  his  riding-whip. 

At  length,  Goody  Johnson  succeeded  in  getting  a  few  sprays, 
and  brought  them  with  many  curtseys  to  Kate ;  who,  receiving 
them  with  a  gracions  nod  and  a  smile  of  thanks,  rode  on,  accom- 
panied by  her  uncle  and  Fermor. 

They  found  Mr.  Worthington  sitting  out  upon  the  terrace, 
under  a  spreading  sycamore  tree,  which  grew  at  one  end  of  it, 
and  formed  a  shady  canopy  to  a  garden-seat  placed  there. 

He  seemed  feeble,  hot  stiff  in  reserve  as  ever ;  his  frame  bent 
ud  languid,  his  spirit  rigid ;  his  physioal  energiea  yielding  to 
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depression,  but  his  moral  determinatioii  inflexible;  with  thai 
same  pale,  cold,  austere  face. 

After  the  first  greetings  between  himself  and  his  warm-heart- 
ed friend  the  'Squire,  and  a  sort  of  distant  half  bow,  with  averted 
look  and  compressed  lips,  in  reply  to  Kate's  salutation,  submit- 
ting his  hand  to  be  shaken  by  her  rather  than  shaking  hands  with 
her,  Mr.  Worthington  turned  to  his  son,  and  said — ^,  Fermor, 
how  came  you  to  neglect  speaking  to  Williams  this  morning 
about  those  exotics,  as  I  bade  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  yery  sorry,  father ;  I  quite  forgot  to  see  him  before  I 
rode  over  to  the  Hall ;  I  was  so  eager  to  ask  'Squire  Heatheote 
to  come  and  see  you,  and  spend  the  morning  with  us,  that  your 
orders  to  Williams  totally  slipped  out  of  my  head  till  this  mo- 
ment." 

"  I'll  thank  you  to  observe  my  express  instructions  better  in 
future ;  go  and  seek  Williams  now ;  he  is  somewhere  about  the 
grounds.  If  you  do  not  readily  find  him,  step  on  to  the  garden- 
er's  house,  and  desire  his  wife,  or  some  of  them,  to  send  him  up 
this  afternoon ;  I'll  speak  to  him  myself." 

"*  I  assure  you  I  really  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  began  Fermor, 
again  ;  but  his  father  interrupted  him  with,  '^  There — no  matter, 
go  at  once.  You  are  only  creating  farther  delay  by  waiting  to 
express  sorrow  for  what  a  little  more  thought  at  the  right  time 
might  have  prevented  from  occurring.     GU>,  when  I  bid  you." 

As  Fermor  withdrew,  the  'Squire  said,  ^'  It's  a  pity  yon 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  him  away  from  us,  Morton ;  your 
gardener's  house  is  a  good  step  from  here,  if  I  recollect ;  it  lies 
down  near  the  clump  of  maples,  by  the  south  entrance,  doesn't 
it  ?  Why,  we  sha'n't  have  Fermor  back  with  us  much  before  we 
return ;  and  he's  too  good  a  young  fellow  for  me  not  to  wish  him 
here  while  we  stay." 

"  It  will  be  his  own  loss  ;  so  much  the  worse  for  him  if  he 
be  not  back  in  time  to  enjoy  your  visit ;  but  he  deserves  to  lose 
a  gratification,  since  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  fault,"  replied  Mr. 
Worthington. 

<' '  Gu^ty  I '    '  Fault  1 '  "  exclaimed  Kate.    <<  You  treat  for 
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gekfalneas  as  guilt— omiflskm  m  a  misdeed  ?  Errors  are  erimes, 
tlieo,  with  you,  sir  ?  "  she  said,  with  a  bright,  indignant  light  in 
her  eyes. 

Mr.  Worthington  felt,  rather  than  saw,  this  glance ;  for  he  nerer 
Ist  his  look  meet  hers. 

"  Yoong  lady,  I  think  that  error,  too  leniently  passed  over,  is 
liaUe  to  grow  into  crime ;  therefore  I  tear  up  the  evil  weed  in  its 
bud.  It  has  been  said, — ^  better  a  little  chiding  than  a  great 
deal  of  heart-break.'     I  reproye  my  son  on  that  principle." 

''  And  yon  are  not  sorry  to  inflict  upon  him  a  little  pen^ty, — 
OT  to  let  one  fall  to  his  share, — as  well  as  to  give  him  a  reproof? 
If  he  mias  a  pleasure,  he  may  take  it  for  his  pains, — the  whole- 
some pains,  yon  think,  he  onght  to  endure.  Smart  jus'tiee  I  Sharp 
teaching ! " 

^'  Scarce  so  smart  or  so  sharp  as  your  speech,  young  lady  ;  my 
good  friend's  leniency  towards  your  glib  tongue  may  prove  its  mis- 
chief hereafter.  What  is  now  tolerated  as  the  pretty  liveliness 
of  a  forward  young  girl  will  be  resented  as  offensive  and  unbear- 
able in  the  woman.     But  'tis  none  of  my  affair,  thank  heaven ! " 

Kate  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two ;  during  which,  she 
stood  earnestly  regarding  Mr.  Worthington's  fsEMC,  as  it  remained 
ixed  and  colourless,  turned  from  her,  with  the  gaso  directed  out 
beyond  the  terrace. 

'-  Why  do  you  never  look  at  me  when  you  speak  to  me  ?  "  she 
said,  suddenly. 

Mr.  Morton  Worthington  shrank  as  if  a  wounded  nerve  had 
been  touched ;  but  his  countenance  continued  unmoved,  and  his 
voice  was  unshaken  as  he  answered^  ^'  I  am  not  accustomed  to  be 
foestioned." 

"  Does  it  offend  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

'^  It  is  of  too  little  consequence  to  offend  me,"  he  answered ; 
"  nevertheless " 

^'  If  it  does  not  offend  you,  I  may  surely  ask  you  the  truth. 
Why  do  you  never  look  at  me  ?  Tou  look  at  uncle,  you  look  at 
Fermor,  when  you  address  them ;  but  you  never  let  your  eyes 
rest  upon  me  for  an  instant.     Do  you  dislike  me  ?  " 
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There  was  a  tremolons  tone  in  the  yonng  girPs  Toice  as  she 
ntiered  the  last  words,  so  different  from  its  usual  clear,  firm  sound, 
that  it  went  straight  to  the  innermost  depths  of  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton's  heart,  with  a  force  beyond  his  power  to  resist.  It  had  been 
the  work  of  years  with  him,  to  strive  to  repress  every  outward  to- 
ken of  an  inward  susceptibility  which  he  resented  in  himself  as 
the  one  defect  of  his  nature.  He  had  subjected  his  feelings  to 
so  strict  a  forbiddance  from  outward  betrayal,  that,  joined  to  his 
natural  marble  exterior,  he  had  succeeded  in  preserving  a  froioi 
incrustation  of  superficial  impenetrability ;  but  there  still  lurked 
a  hidden  fire,  which,  spite  of  all  "his  efforts,  burned  with  intense, 
consuming  glow,  and  in  moments  of  sudden  surprisal,  asserted  itb 
fierce  prerogative.  Such  a  moment  was  the  one  in  which  the 
daughter  of  her  who  had  been  the  object  of  his  boyish  idolatry — 
who  was  his  first  and  only  love — asked  him  in  her  girlish,  falter- 
ing voice,  if  he  disliked  her — ^her,  Hetty's  child,  Hetty's  living 
image. 

For  one  instant  only  he  let  his  glance  wander  passionately 
over  hair,  eyes,  cheeks,  lips,  all  so  faithfully  repijturing  those 
mirrored  in  his  heart, — that  face  which  lived  ao  indelibly  and 
immortally  there,  though  dead  upon  earth ;  for  one  brief  instant 
he  permitted  his  soul  to  identify  and  acknowledge  the  perfect  re- 
semblance, as  he  had  once — and  but  once^HSuffered  himself  to  do 
before.  But  soon  his  long  habit  of  self-control  prev:.iled.  It 
enabled  him  sternly  to  fold  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and  with  i 
glassy  eye  and  frigid  aspect,  to  say,  ^' '  Dislike  you  ?  '  Ah,  no  I 
But  I  dislike  questioning;  I  object  to  it, — I  disapprove  of  it,  as 
wholly  unbecoming  in  young  people.  Wait  till  you  are  of  my 
age,  young  lady,  before  you  allow  yourself  to  question  too  closely 
those  around  you." 

And  then,  turning  to  the  'Squire,  and  pointedly  addressing 
him,  he  seemed  to  close  the  colloquy  between  himself  and  Kate. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

s  Ireton,  finding  that  her  uncle  and  Mr.  Worthington  were 
engaged  in  a  discussion  of  some  county  affairs  that  mutually 
28ted  them,  walked  away  to  the  end  of  the  terrace  by  her- 

She  stood  there  some  little  time,  looking  thoughtfully  upon 
round ;  and  then  she  rambled  into  the  morning  parlour  and 
d  herself  in  the  old  nook,  on  the  chintz  settee,  opposite  to 
licture  of  the  seraph  faced  child,  with  its  soft,  blue  eyes,  and 
!e  smile, — the  first  Fermor  Worthington.  Vague  shadows 
oughts  chased  each  other  through  her  mind  as  she  sat  there, 
her  eyes  dreamily  fixed  upon  the  painting.  Her  half-play- 
half-wilful  contention  with  Fermor,  respecting  the  choice 
een  the  pleasure-ride  and  the  duty  of  staying-at-home ;  her 
2rse  decision  to  come  in  defiance  of  him  and  of  her  own 
r  promptings ;  her  captiousness  during  the  ride — the  natural 
t  of  her  previous  act ;  her  sallies  with  Fermor's  father ;  her 
erings  why  he  should  think  it  requisite  to  be  so  sternly  un- 
mstrative,  since  she  felt  a  secret  persuasion — arising  from 
mew  not  what  instinctive  source, — that  he  was  not  so  totally 
sceptible  in  reality  as  he  chose  to  appear ; — ^all  these,  by 
I,  floated  through  her  mind.    Upon  the  latter  topic  she  dwelt 

time,  revolving  Mr.  Worthington's  strange  austerity,  his 
utely  repulsive  manner,  his  cold  averted  eye,  his  rigid,  mar- 
ouptenance.  Something  of  what  her  nurse  had  hinted,  in  past 
3,  of  still  other  past  times,  came  dimly  into  her  memory,  as 
shing  a  curious  clue  to  the  mystery.  Could  it  be  that  that 
hty,  reserved  man  shrank  from  encountering  her  look  because 
sailed  to  him  that  of  her  mother  ?  Did  he  hate  her  because 
eminded  him  of  one  who  had  slighted  him  ?  Or  did  ho  but 
I-  looking  upon  her  face  because  it  resembled  the  only  one 
1  had  had  power  to  shake  him  from  his  pride  of  impenetra- 

?     As  this  last  idea  struck  her,  the  young  girl  uttered  a 
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low,  short  laugh,  of  inTolantary  triomph ;  which,  However,  gra- 
dually subsided  into  a  murmured  tune,  as  she  c<^ntinued  to  gaie 
upon  the  sweet,  mild  face  of  the  child  in  the  picture.  Insensibly, 
even  her  soft  under-song  became  hushed,  and  tears  gathered  in 
her  eyes  as  they  remained  fixed  upon  that  fair,  innocent  counte- 
nance, from  which  the  spirit  of  goodness  and  purity  shone  out. 
It  seemed  to  shed  a  benign  influence  upon  her  feelings,  chasten- 
ing them  of  their  least  good  tendencies,  deyeloping  their  better 
impulses,  and  inspiring  them  with  higher,  wiser,  and  nobler  reso- 
lutions. But  the  deeper  this  influence,  the  more  sensitively  did 
ii  seek  to  shroud  itself  from  acknowledgment  or  observation. 
It  seemed  like  something  sacred  ;  too  hallowed,  and  too  solemn, 
to  be  analysed  even  by  herself.  With  a  start  of  angry  shyness, 
therefore,  Kate  Ireton  sprang  to  her  feet  on  hearing  an  ap- 
proaching footstep,  while  still  immersed  in  rapt  contemplation 
of  the  picture. 

It  was  Fermor  Worthington,  who,  finding  her  no  longer  on 
the  terrace  with  his  father  and  the  'Squire,  had  come  in  search 
of  her. 

^'  You  are  here  I  I  thought  I  should  find  you  here  ! ''  he  ex- 
claimed, with  his  full,  sweet  voice,  which  had  a  peculiar  depth 
and  fervour  in  its  inflexion,  when  he  felt  deeply — the  only  point 
varying  from  the  quiet  self-possession  and  tranquil  firmness  that 
characterized  the  Iron  Cousin^s  whole  being.  ^'  I  knew  you 
would  be  here  !  "  he  said,  as  he  glanced  at  her  moistened  eyes, 
and  then  at  the  painting. 

"  How  should  you  possibly  *  know '  it  ?  "  she  said,  with  an 
ungracious  emphasis  on  the  word,  and  turning  abruptly  away. 

"  I  was  sure — I  felt  sure,"  he  replied. 

"  You  make  sure  of  everything  you  suppose.  Why  should 
you  feel  so  sure  that  I  should  be  here  ?  ''  she  said. 

"  Your  own  eyes  show  me  that  I  was  right  in  the  belief  which 
taught  me  to  be  so  sure,"  said  Fermor. 

''  Pshaw  ! "  she  exclaimed,  hastily  drying  her  eyes  with  her 
handkerchief;  '^you  think  I  have  been  crying!  Well,  I  scorn 
to  deny  it.     Yes ;  I  was  fool  enough  to  shed  tears  over  my  own 
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absitni  toeies  ;  but  I  coald  langh  bow,  heartily,  at  my  own 
foUy,  in  baTing  indnlgad  them."  And  Kat«,  in  the  midst  of  her 
attempted  show  of  mirth,  wept  for  a  few  moments,  irrepreBsibly, 
torn  mingled  mortification,  generous  disdain  of  telling  a  false- 
hood  to  conceal  that  which  she  would  fun  have  hidden,  sudden 
reaction  of  her  late  silent  emotion,  and  a  vexed  sense  of  exposure 
and  aelf-betmyal. 

"  Why  should  yon  be  ashamed  of  feelings  that  do  yon  bouonr, 
imth«r  than  lower  you,  in  the  sight  of  one  who  is  not,  I  hope, 
witboni  feeling  himself  ?  "  said  Fermor. 

"  I  care  not  for  my  feelioga  to  honour  me  in  the  sight  of  any 
one ;  I  would  have  tbom  kept  out  of  sight — from  the  sight  of  the 
Inn  Cousin,  above  all,"  she  said  hurriedly. 

"  Why  so  ?  "  he  said,  with  surprise. 

"  He  humours  my  folly ;  he  excuses  my  absurd  crying ;  he 
kffecta  to  sympathiEe  with  it,  that  I  mayn't  see  he  is  laughing  at  it." 

"  Yon  do  me  injustice ;  yon  misunderstand  me ;  I  am  inca- 
pable of  laughing  at  genuine  emodon.  There  is  nothing  I  so 
truly  respect — nothing  more  fervently  admire." 

"  It  is  not  a  thing  for  admiration  ;  it  should  not  be  seen," 
ibe  returned,  vehemently. 

They  had  passed  through  the  glass  door,  leading  from  the 
moming-parlour  on  to  the  terrace  ;  and,  stepping  on  a  few  paces, 
in  the  eagerness  of  talk,  had  paused  jnst  beneath  the  library- 
windows.  Kate,  in  the  irritability  of  her  contending  feelings, 
now  stood  outting  and  switching  the  straggling  blossoms  near 
her,  widi  her  riding-whip,  as  she  spoke. 

Fermor  Worthington  bore  it  for  some  time,  though  wincing 
inTolnntarlly  each  time  a  flower  was  stricken  off.  At  length  he 
■aid  : — "  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you .  do  that — I  wish  yon  would 
refrain ;  I  do  not  like  to  have  those  honeysuckles  ill-treated,— 
by  yon,  above  all." 

"The  Iron  Cousin  care  for  such  things  1 "  she  said,  in  a 
•eoffing  tone  of  wonder. 

"  The  Iron  Cousin,  as  you  call  him,  has  some  soft  plaoes  in 
his  heart,"  said  Fennor. 
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''  And  in  hifl  head,  too,  I  should  think  i "  she  answrnred 
^  else,  he  would  never  have  such  odd   whims   about  a  few 
flowers." 

'<  I  haye  told  you  I  have  yerj  particular  fancies  eonoeming 
those  honeysuckles  ;  they  are  dear  to  me,  for  many  reasons.  I 
cannot  bear  to  see  them  ill-used ;  especially  by  you,  Kate." 

"  And  why  by  me,  pray  ?  "  she  returned. 

'^  It  makes  you  seem  hard,  disregardful,  unfeeling,  unfemi- 
nine  ;  and  I  don^t  think  you  are  either." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?    Perhaps  I  am,"  she  replied. 

''  No,"  he  aqswered  quietly  ;  and  as  he  said  so,  glanced  at  her 
eyes,  which  were  still  red  with  her  recent  emotion.  She  under- 
stood his  look ;  for  she  coloured,  and  was  silent 

"  Why  do  you  take  pleasure  in  appearing  less  kindly  than 
yon  really  are  ?  "  said  Fermor.  *^  You  seem  as  anxious  to  make 
yourself  out  unamiable,  as  other  girls  are  to  pass  for  all  that  is 
sweet  and  charming." 

"  I  have  no  ambition  to  appear  other  than  I  am ;  I  would 
not,  if  I  could,  pass  myself  off  for  one  whit  cleverer,  or  pleasanter, 
or  better,  than  I  really  am,"  she  replied. 

^'  But  why  make  yourself  out  worse  ?  "  smiled  Fermor. 

''  And  why  do  you  take  me  to  task  ?  "  retorted  Kate,  as  she 
arranged  the  flowers  she  still  held  in  her  hand,  which  she  had 
brought  from  the  old  woman's  cottage. 

'^  Because  I  would  have  my  cousin  Kate  appear  no  less 
gentle-hearted  than  I  believe  her  to  be.  Come,"  he  added,  ''  let 
me  gather  you  a  few  of  these  honeysuckles  that  I  have  a  liking 
for,  instead  of  those  which  are  nearly  faded ;  or  I  shall  think  you 
only  retain  them  out  of  contradiction,  and  because  you  will  not 
oblige  me." 

"  Think  what  you  please,''  said  Kate,  as  she  went  on  forming 
them  into  a  nosegay,  which  she  placed  in  the  bosom  of  her  habit ; 
<*  I  cannot  help  the  Iron  Cousin's  har^ thoughts;  they're  part 
of  his  nature,  I  suppose.  And  why,"  she  added,  *^  should  I 
humour  his  prejudice,  by  allowing  that  the  Worthington  wood* 
bine  surpasses  Goody  Johnson's  ?  For  my  part,  I  cuinot  per- 
oeive  any  difference." 
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It  waa  not  that  Kate  wanted  sentiment,  or  tliat  ahe  was  de- 
Toid  of  fsding.  Bnt  she  had  a  sort  of  aby  tenacity  al>oat  shov- 
ing either.  The  more  consciosB  she  was  of  an;  powerfal  inward 
emotion,  the  more  tjiary  was  she  of  disclosing  it ;  as  if  there  were 
a  sort  of  affectation  in  permitting  it  to  betray  itself.  She  had  a 
kind  of  impreosion  that  it  was  more  honest,  more  sincere,  to  err 
on  tlie  side  of  apparent  want  of  feeling,  than  to  discorer  any 
traces  of  what  might  ebance  to  seem  acting.  She  had  never  had 
any  one  with  whom  she  conid  confidingly  diBCoas  her  own  feel- 
ings ;  and  no  wonder  that  her  unaided  judgment,  joined  to  her 
pecniiar  nature — high-spirited  and  frank — and  her  pecnliar  situa- 
tion, indnlged  on  all  hands,  led  hei  into  the  mistake  of  confound- 
ing bluntnesa  with  candour,  and  a  show  of  insensibility  with 
genuineness  of  character.  Besides  this,  wtuboever  exercised  the 
itrcHigest  inflnaice  upon  Kate's  imagination  and  good  feeling,  pos- 
sessed at  the  same  time  a  strange  power  of  exciting  her  less 
amiable  demonstrations  ;  thne,  the  picture  of  the  blue-eyed  child 
had  always  produced  singularly  antagonistic  efieots  upon  Kate, 
rendering  her  at  once  really  gentler,  and  apparently  more 
peevish,  more  inwardly  softened,  more  outwardly  irritable.  And 
now,  the  more  she  felt  the  growing  influence  of  every  word,  every 
kx>k,  of  Fermor,  the  more  she  treated  him  carelessly  and  petu- 
lantly. The  more  she  felt  herself  secretly  affected  by  his 
opinions  and  wishes,  the  more  she  behaved  as  though  indifferent 
to  either.  His  rich-toned  voiee,  combined  with  so  calm  and 
grave  a  manner,  peculiarly  moved  her,  appetUing,  as  it  did,  to  her 
taste,  her  imagination,  and  her  feeling;  and  acoordingty,  the 
more  eonscioua  she  was  of  its  effect,  the  more  did  it  actuate  her 
to  haiah,  nngracioos  reply. 

"  No  difference,  perhaps,  in  the  shape,  the  scent,  the  colonr— 
the  general  fineness,  in  short,  of  the  blossoms,  as  a  gardener 
might  judge  them,"  aaid  Fermor,  in  reply  to  her  last  speech ; 
"  still,  in  my  eyes,  these  same  dear  old  Worthington  honeysuoklea 
are  the  very  sweetest,  most  delicious,  and  most  perfectly  beauti- 
fiil  flowers  in  the  whole  world." 

He  pnlled  a  spray  towards  him,  as  he  spoke,  inhaling  it* 
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lahny  breath,  and  passing  his  hand  gently  and  caressingly  be 
ceath  each  blossoni)  as  it  yielded  its  treasure  of  beauty  and  per 
f  ime  to  his  enjoyment 

Suddenly  Mr.  Worthington's  voice  was  heard,  calling  to  his 
son,  from  the  other  end  of  the  terrace.  Fermor  let  go  the 
branch,  and  hurried  away  to  his  father.  As  he  disappeared 
round  the  angle  of  the  building,  Kate  stood  watching  the  Tibrat- 
ing  spray,  still  in  slight  motion  from  the  impetus  it  had  received 
when  it  left  his  hand. 

Acting  upon  some  instantaneous  but  irresistible  impulse,  she 
stepped  forward,  plucked  the  spray,  and  hastily  substituted  it  for 
the  one  she  had  already ;  while  she  tossed  the  latter  over  the 
parapet  of  the  terrace,  as  she  ran  onward  in  obedience  to  her 
uncle^s  summons,  which  at  that  moment  reached  her  ear. 

She  found  Mr.  Worthington  and  the  'Squire  in  the  same  spot 
where  she  had  left  them,  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  house,  be- 
neath the  sycamore.  Some  discussion  seemed  to  be  taking 
place,  as  to  whether  Fermor  should  accompany  them  back 
to  Heathcote  Hall,  an  arrangement  which  the  'Squire  eagerly 
urged. 

Mr.  Worthington  said,  ''  Fermor  may  decide  for  himself;  he 
knows  best  whether  he  should  go  or  not.  I  say  nothing  of  my 
own  wishes ;  I  have  scarcely  any  on  the  subject ;  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  be  alone,  without  feeling  dulL  But  he  shall  judge 
whether  it  be  quite  civil  to  absent  himself,  when  our  neighbour, 
Sir  DuUarton  Ditchley,  talked  of  calling  to  see  us  this  after- 
noon." 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  stay  at  home,  father,"  said  Fermor. 
**  Thank  you,  'Squire,  another  day  I  will  ride  over  to  Heathcote 
Hall,"  added  he ;  ''  perhaps  to-morrow  I  may  be  able ;  I 
Irust  so." 

"  Do,  my  dear  young  fellow,"  he  returned.  "  But  I  could 
have  wished  you  to  come  now ;  the  ride  back  together  would  have 
been  so  pleasant." 

"  It  would,"  said  Fermor,  as  he  accompanied  the  'Squire  and 
Kate  to  the  foot  of  the  terrace- steps,  where  their  horses  stood; 
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'^  bat  my  father  would,  I  know,  prefer  my  remaining,  therefore  I 
shall  remain." 

"  You  know  best,  my  dear  fellow ;  but  for  once,  surely 
stay,  Kate,"  said  the  'Squire,  interrupting  himself,  as  he  lifted 
his  niece  to  her  saddle,  and  observed  that  in  mounting  her,  he 
had  disengaged  the  flowers  from  her  bosom ;  '^  you  mustn't  lose 
your  honeysuckles ;  you  made  the  old  woman  get  them  for  yon, 
and  brought  them  all  this  way  so  carefully,  that  I  suppose  you 
set  some  store  by  them ;  it  would  be  a  pity  for  you  to  leave  them 
behind  you,  after  alL"  And  as  he  picked  up  the  dropped  honey- 
suckles, he  turned,  laughing,  to  Fermor  Worthington,  and  said, 
'^  Upon  my  life,  I  think  Kate  was  quite  right ;  and  that  Gh)ody 
What's-her-name's  woodbine  is  the  finest  ever  seen.  Why,  it's 
as  fresh  as  though  it  had  just  been  gathered." 

Fermor  looked  at  the  unwithered  flowers,  and  then  glanced  at 
Elate  Ireton's  face ;  it  was  turned  slightly  away,  and  the  droop- 
ing feather  of  her  riding-hat  partly  concealed  it ;  but  the  portion 
of  her  cheek  revealed  was  crimson. 

*'  They  are  not  worth  stooping  for,  uncle,"  she  said ;  ^'  let  them 
lie ;  I  do  not  want  them." 

''  Nay,  my  dear,  they  are  not  a  bit  faded,"  said  the  'Squire ; 
^  you'd  best  have  them ;  they're  as  good  as  ever.  I  can  hardly 
believe  they  were  gathered  more  than  two  hours  ago." 

«  They  were  not,"  said  Kate,  who,  with  all  her  faults,  would 
not  have  told  an  untruth  to  save  herself  from  the  bitterest  morti« 
fication. 

''  How  do  you  mean,  my  dear  ?  "  said  the  'Squire. 

«  No  matter ;  throw  them  away,  and  let  us  be  gone.  Indeed 
I  do  not  care  for  them  now,"  she  said. 

'<  Well,  my  dear,  as  you  please ;  but  I  really  thought  you 
seemed  anxious  to  have  them  at  first" 

'^  Ay,  at  first,  perhaps,  but  not  now ;  I've  had  enough  of  them ; 
fling  them  down,  and  let's  away  at  once,  dear  uncle."  She  nodded 
a  hasty  farewell  to  Fermor,  as  she  put  her  horse  into  a  brisk  can- 
ter ;  and  the  'Squire,  setting  foot  in  the  stirrups,  bade  his  young 
friend  good  bye,  and  galloped  after  her. 
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As  Kate  and  licr  uncle  rode  out  of  sight,  Fennor  WarfStoBg' 
ton  took  up  the  discarded  honejsackles,  and  wandered  on  thought- 
fcdly  along  the  smooth  velvet  torf  from  which  ^e  broad  stone  t6r> 
race  rose  that  snrronnded  the  mansion  on  all  sides. 

As  he  held  the  flowers,  smelling  to  Ihem,  and  looking  wistful- 
ly at  them,  while  he  strolled  on,  in  a  sort  of  reverie,  his  foot 
touched  something  that  lay  upon  the  gras&  It  was  a  small  bunch 
of  the  same  blossoms  as  those  he  had  in  his  hand,  but  ftAed  and 
drooping.  As  Fennor  leaned  down  to  examine  it  more  nearly,  a 
bright  smile  passed  over  his  face,  and  he  grasped  the  flowers  he 
held  still  closer ;  then  he  turned  away  quickly,  and  ran  up  the 
nearest  flight  of  steps  leading  on  to  the  terrace,  crossed  it,  and 
entering  the  house  by  one  of  the  glass-doors,  went  straight  up 
stairs  to  his  own  room,  where  he  poured  out  a  glass  of  water,  and 
carefully  placing  the  stems  of  the  honeysuckles  within,  he  went 
down  to  the  terrace  again,  and  joined  his  father. 

"  So  you  did  not  return  with  your  friends,  Fennor  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Worthington,  as  his  son  approached. 

"  You  left  the  choice  to  me,  sir,"  replied  Fermor,  "  and  I  chose 
to  remain,'' 

"  But  you  wished  to  go  with  them,  perhaps  ?  " 

<<  I  did,  sir ;  but  I  preferred  staying,  when  I  found  that  you 
would  have  to  receive  that  prosy  Sir  Bullarton  by  yourself.  You 
have  not  been  quite  well, — this  warm  weather  makes  you  languid ; 
and  to  have  to  entertain  him  alone,  would  not  have  helped  to  im- 
prove your  health,  or  to  raise  your  spirits." 

<*  There  is  nothing  amiss  with  my  spirits, — ^I  hope  I  am  not 
subject  to  the  weakness  of  variable  spirits,"  said  Mr.  Worthington, 
haughtily.  "  That  a  man  should  suffer  himself  to  be  depressed 
or  elated  by  a  cloud  or  two  more  or  less  in  the  sky,  seems  to  me 
absurd, — an  unworthy  folly.  If,  however,  I  unconsciously  am  af- 
fected by  atmospheric  influences,  and,  in  fact,  become  dull  and 
spiritless  without  being  aware  of  it,  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  you 
hold  yourself  filially  bound  to  so  melancholy  a  companionship. 
Pray,  therefore,  make  no  scruple  in  seeking  associates  more  con- 
genial to  your  age  or  taste.     That  you  should  be  attracted  by  the 
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eevdi^tj  md  mmplicitj  wbtch  charaoterize  the  wortihy  ^Squire,  I 
do  not  wonder ;  but  ^at  a  lad  of  your  discernment  should  see 
anytldng  agreeable  in  that  malapert  girl,  that  niece  of  his,  patjses 
my  comprehension." 

"  Kate  is  imusoally  frank-spoken  and  fearless,"  skid  Fermor ; 
''bttt  it  appears  to  me  that  she  is  as  free  from  intending  offence, 
80  she  seems  unaccustomed  to  gnard  or  consider  her  words." 

"  Want  of  consideration  is  a  part  of  want  of  feeling ;  and  an 
unfeeling  girl  is  an  odious  creature,"  replied  Mr.  Worthington. 

''  Kate  is  not  unfeelmg,"  said  Fermor,  as  he  recollected  the 
expression  of  her  face  and  her  brinmiing  eyes,  when  he  found  her 
alone  in  the  morning-parlour,  opposite  the  picture  of  his  dead 
sister. 

"  May  be  so,"  replied  Mr.  Worthington.  "  She  may  not  be 
totally  without  feeling ;  but  she  has  a  negligent  ease  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  elders,  a  certain  unquailingness  of  eye,  and  unscrupu- 
lousness  of  tongue,  that  argue  little  for  her  delicacy  or  sensitive- 
ness of  feeling." 

"  She  strikes  me  as  being  self-possessed,  because  she  sees  no 
cause  of  embarrassment ;  and  open  in  look  and  in  speech,  because 
she  has  nothing  to  conceal,"  said  Fermor.  ^'  Her  unbashfulness 
appears  to  be  rather  that  of  an  artless,  open  nature,  unconscious 
of  any  reason  for  reserve,  rather  than  the  effect  of  immodesty,  or 
a  wish  to  wound  or  insult.  It  is  sometimes  a  little  startling,  for 
it  is  unusual ;  but  once  believe  it  to  spring  from  neither  boldness 
nor  rudeness,  and  it  ceases  to  be  offensive  or  disagreeable.  Nay, 
to  me,  there  is  something  quaint  and  attractive  in  her  manner ;  it 
interests  me ;  it  is  original ;  unlike  the  ordinary  demeanour  of 
girls  of  her  age;  peculiar  to  Kate,  but  not  unpleasant" 

"  However  you  may  soften  her  defects,  boy,  because  you  find 
her  an  amusing  companion  just  now,**  said  Mr.  Worthington, "  she 
eertainly  has  one  radical  imperfection.  She  lacks  the  principle  of 
reject  in  her  character ;  a  terrible  deficiency  in  any  one,  but  par- 
ticularly in  a  woman.  She  respects  nobody.  All  those  among 
whom  she  has  lived,  have  been  so  situated  with  regard  to  her,  as 
to  inspire  affection,  but  not  respect.     Her  nurse,  Msrtha ;  her 
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goverDesB,  Mrs.  Lindon;  even  her  uncle,  she  loves  rather  thm 
respects.  They  have  all  humoured  her,  instead  of  leading  her  to 
look  up  to  them ;  and  have  been  contented  to  win  her  fondness, 
without  haying  taught  her  reverence  and  esteem.'' 

<<  Does  not  this  prove  that  her  position,  rather  than  herself^  is 
to  be  blamed  for  the  defect  you  speak  of,  father  ?  "  said  Fermor. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  returned  Mr.  Worthington ;  "  but  the  defect 
exists,  and  whoever  lives  to  see  it,  will  find  that  this  want  of  def- 
erence and  suavity, — ^which  in  one  so  young  is  deemed  not  only 
excusable,  but  rather  adding  to,  than  detracting  from,  her  pleas- 
ant qualities, — is  an  unfeminine,  unloveable  characteristia  It 
will  then  be  felt  to  be  a  moral  blemish,  which  all  the  charms  of 
person  and  mind  she  may  possess,  can  hardly  outweigh ;  and  which, 
unless  some  mighty  motive  operate  to  cure,  will  remain  inveterate 
to  her  life's  close.  However,  to  recur  to  the  present ;  I  can  con- 
ceive that  to  you,  her  equal  in  age,  this  want  of  respect  is  no  det- 
riment ;  her  liveliness  amuses  you,  her  pertness  is  an  exercise  for 
your  temper  and  forbearance,  her  sauciness  and  flippancy  a  trial 
of  your  power  in  retort ;  a  boy-and-girl  war  of  words,  naturally 
enough  possessing  some  charms  for  those  engaged  in  it  As  I  ssud 
before,  I  have  no  wish  to  prevent  your  prosecuting  an  acquaintance 
which  promises  to  provide  you  with  entertainment,  when  my  so- 
ciety proves  irksome  or  monotonous.  Use  your  own  pleasure  in 
the  matter." 

*'  Your  society  can  never  be  otherwise  than  most  precious  to 
me,  father,"  said  Fermor  Worthingtan  ;  "  my  greatest  pride  is 
when  you  desire  to  have  me  with  you — my  greatest  happiness, 
when  I  can  hope  to  contribute  to  yours.  My  pleasure  is  your 
will.     Let  me  know  it,  that  I  may  fulfil  both." 

"  You  spoke  of  riding  over  to  Heathcote  Hall  to-morrow ;  do 
you  still  intend  to  go  ?  "  inquired  his  father. 

"  Not,  if  you  prefer  that  I  should  remain  at  home,"  replied 
Fermor. 

"  I  speak  of  your  preference,  not  of  mine,"  said  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton, as  ho  rose  from  his  seat,  and  left  the  terrace  to  go  to  the  U* 
brary ;  "  I  give  you  an  option ;  use  it" 
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"  I  will  Femain  with  jou,  then,  father,"  said  Fennor;  'Mean 
apon  mj  arm  ;  your  step  is  feeble ;  the  afternoon  is  sultry.  I 
will  draw  the  conch  oyer  to  the  open  windows ;  it  is  cool  and  sha- 
dy there.     The  son  has  gained  here." 


-^♦-»- 


CHAPTER  XII. 

It  was  many  days  before  Fermor  Worthington  felt  that  he  could, 
with  «  perfectly  free  inclination  and  spontaneous  resolve,  go  over 
to  Heathcote  Hall-  Ho  said  the  simple  truth,  when  he  avouched 
that  his  father's  will  was  his  own  pleasure.  He  had  no  stronger 
desire  than  to  satisfy  his  father's  every  wish,  and  to  promote  his 
comfort  and  happiness,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.  He  would 
have  made  any  sacrifice  to  insure  his  father's  gratification  ;  but 
he  was  not  always  able  to  ascertain  what  would  best  insure  it 
He  was  often  obliged  to  guess  at  it,  and  to  follow  that  course 
which  he  thought  most  likely  to  bring  about  its  fulfilment.  Mr. 
Morton  Worthington's  jealousy  of  his  own  susceptibility  encased 
him  in  a  panoply  of  haughty  reserve  very  difficult  to  penetrate. 
He  had  always  bitterly  resented  in  himself  the  only  touch  of  soft- 
ness in  his  nature — ^looking  upon  that  which  was,  in  truth,  its  re- 
deeming quality,  as  its  worst  defect ;  and  had,  in  consequence,  striv- 
en perpetually  to  crush  it  into  concealment,  since  he  failed  to  eradi- 
cate it  entirely.  Feeling  that  he  could  not  succeed  in  banishing 
affection  and  passion  from  his  heart,  he  resolved  to  keep  them  pent 
there,  apart  firom  the  suspicion  of  any  human  being — from  that  of 
their  objects,  above  all.  He  fled  from  Henrietta  Heathcote,  and 
married  another  woman,  that  it  might  not  be  suspected  how  pro- 
found and  incurable  was  the  passion  that  had  met  with  no  return ; 
and  he  lived  with  his  son,  in  cold,  untender  distance,  that  Fermor 
might  not  perceive  with  how  deep  an  affection  he  was  beloved. 
Mr.  Morton  Worthington's  was  a  curious  pride  of  stoicism,  engen- 
dering a  perpetual  living  martyrdom — ^needless,  as  it  was  fruit* 

6» 
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lees  There  was  no  end  in  it,  but  a  senseless  l>aiTen  ambition  to 
be  snperior,  as  it  is  called,  to  all  weakness  of  feeling.  He  com- 
mitted the  mistake  of  not  perceiving  that  oat  of  some  of  hnman 
itj's  weaknesses  spring  its  best  strengths.  Hardness,  inflexibili- 
ty, cruelty,  grow  from  unnaturally  smothered  weaknesses ;  while 
fortitude,  forbearance,  endurance,  are  the  issue  of  tiieir  wise  fos- 
tering. A  tenderness  spumed  as  unmanly  folly,  may— duly  cher- 
ished— ^be  turned  to  truest  manliness. 

^'  My  dear  fellow  !  I  began  to  fancy  we  were  never  to  see  you 
here  again !  "  was  the  exclamation  with  which  'Squire  Heathcote 
received  Fermor.  '^  Why,  we  have  been  dull  as  a  morass,  with- 
out you,  all  this  time.  Here  have  I  been  longing  to  show  you  a  new 
troUing-tackle  I've  had  down  from  town.  Fine  weather  for  the  pike ; 
yet  not  a  soul  to  enjoy  a  day's  fishing  with  1  I  counted  upon  you, 
knowing  you  enjoyed  the  sport  But  I  guess  how  it  is  ;  like  a 
good  son,  you've  been  unwilling  to  leave  home  while  your  father 
was  unwelL  And  how  is  my  good  friend,  Morton  ?  Better,  I 
trust  ?  " 

*'  My  father  is  looking  stronger^ and  more  cheerful  this  morn- 
ing than  I  have  seen  him  for  some  time  past,"  answered  Fermor. 
"  He  bade  me,  of  his  own  accord,  ride  over  and  ask  news  of 
you." 

''  Hearty,  thank  ye  !  but  plaguy  moped.  Out  in  the  air  all 
day,  a  man  has  no  right  to  feel  amiss ;  but,  somehow,  it  makes 
the  fresh  air  itself  fresher  and  wolcomer  when  we  have  a  pleasant 
companion.  There's  my  little  girl,  Kate,  is  the  best  companion 
in  the  world ;  I'd  not  exchange  her  against  the  cleverest  talker 
that  ever  drew  breath — ^no,  not  against  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Parliament  himself — ^when  I  can  get  her  with  me ;  but,  egad  1 
the's  not  always  to  be  had,  now.  Those  confounded  studies ! 
They  were  invented  for  the  torment  of  sensible  people,  I  do 
think.  Since  last  I  saw  you,  I  don't  believe  we've  had  one  ra- 
tional morning  together.  Instead  of  spending  the  best  hours  out 
of  doors,  feeling  the  pure  wind  of  Heaven  upon  us,  Kate  has  been 
Btiving  in  that  rotten,  old  stupifying  study,  day  after  day,  till  I 
wonder  she  has  any  brains  left — ^to  say  nothing  of  cheok-rosea 
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Oerkdfiljy  bookii  are  the  pests  of  mankind !  This  kat  week,  Kate 
has  been  like  a*  craij  girl  for  stioking  to  her  leftdona.  I  cani 
think  what's  oome  to  her.  She's  gone  out  of  her  wits,  I  think ! 
Bat,  I  snppose,  I  ought  to  find  it  very  wise,  and  very  praisewor* 
til  J,  instead  of  vexing  at  it,"  concluded  the  'Squire,  with  hia  little 
sigh  of  resignation.  ^*  Of  course,  you'll  think  this,  my  dear  fel- 
low, who  spoke  up  so  rightly  and  so  properly  about  letting  no- 
thing interfere  with  lesson-hours,  and  the  rest  of  it,  when  you 
^ere  last  here ;  but  since  then,  there's  no  good  to  be  got  out  of 
my  little  girl ;  she  keeps  so  deuced  hard  at  it ! " 

^  Not  particularly  '  since  then,'  uncle,"  said  Kate ;  '^  besides, 
Vm  going  to  break  myself  of  such  bad  habits ;  I  mean  to  gire  up 
regular  hours,  and  regular  lessons,  and  learn  by  fits  and  starts, 
by  odd  freaks  and  snatches,  just  when  the  humour  seises  me. 
^You're  right  Application  is  absurdity,  and  study  is  folly. 
Books  are  the  bane  of  the  world.  No  wonder,  when  such  a  heap 
of  'em  (as  Mrs.  Lindon  was  telling  me  yesterday)  was  once  found 
collected  together,  they  took  to  lighting  fires  with  'em.  Heating 
baths  was  a  better  deed  than  heating  minds.  Inflammable  paper 
is  useful ;  inflammatory  matter  harmful !  For  my  part,  I  think 
the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  Library  is  one  of  the  brightest 
acts  history  has  to  boast.  It's  a  flaming  record — ^among  their 
other  glorious  exploits— of  what  soldiers  achieve  for  the  benefit 
of  their  race  1 " 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Lindon  entered,  to  say  that  she  was 
quite  ready,  when  Kate  liked  to  come  and  take  her  sketching- 
lesson. 

<'  We  are  not  going  into  tha  study  this  morning;  you  and  I 
are  going  to  drive  over  to  the  village,"  said  Kate.  ''  You  said 
I  should  want  a  new  set  of  crayons ;  weUl  go  and  see  if  Chalkby 
has  any  of  the  kind  you  like  ;  if  not,  we  can  tell  him  to  send  to 
London  for  some." 

"  This  afternoon  will  do  for  our  drive  as  well,  will  it  not  ? 
There  is  a  fine  broad  light,  now,  upon  the  old  thorn  tree  we  think 
of  sketching  in.  Why  not  come  at  once  ?  The  paper  is  stretch' 
ed  ready  on  the  drawing-board,  the  pencils  are  cut  and  nicely 
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pointed ;  the  colours  are  prepared  on  the  pallette.     Come,  dear» 
and  look  at  them ;  you'll  feel  tempted  to  begin,  if  you  do." 

'^  Then,  I  won't  trust  myself  within  temptation,  but  will 
make  my  escape  at  once,"  said  Kate,  flying  away  for  her  bonnet. 

Mrs.  Lindon  silently  followed  her,  and  put  on  her  own ;  while 
the  'Squire  laughed,  and  said  to  Fermor  Worthington  :  "  Qome, 
my  dear  fellow  !  let  you  and  me  away  to  the  stream.  Or,  stay ; 
we'll  give  up  our  trolling  for  to-day,  and  we'll  ride  wit^  Mrs. 
Lindon  and  Kate  to  the  village.  Thus,  I  secure  two  days' 
holiday ;  for  you  shall  come  over  soon,  and  we'll  have  a  good 
long  morning  with  the  pike,  while,  to-day,  we'll  have  a  canter 
through  the  park.  Or,  what  say  you  to  giving  your  nag  a  rest, 
as  he  has  already  brought  you  from  Worthington,  and  go  with 
the  womankind  in  the  pony-chaise  ?  I  shall  be  close  beside  it ; 
and  we  can  have  a  pleasant  chat  all  together.  It'll  be  quite  a 
gay  party ;  much  more  sociable  than  those  hugger-mugger  les- 
sons.    Quite  a  brilliant  idea  of  Kate's,  I  think." 

The  'Squire  was  in  high  spirits,  talking  and  laughing  inces- 
santly, in  his  good-humoured,  hearty  fashion,  as  the  little  caval 
cade  rode  on,  in  the  order  he  had  proposed.  But  they  had  not 
proceeded  far,  when  one  of  his  old  friends  and  brother  sportsmen 
accosted  him,  saying  he  was  come  to  fetch  him  over  to  his  own 
place,  to  meet  a  party  of  choice  spirits,  who  had  suddenly  pro- 
mised to  give  him  their  company  to  dinner.  The  'Squire  could 
not  resist  this ;  but,  making  the  remark,  that  the  only  drawback 
he  knew  to  pleasure  was,  that  it  was  so  apt  to  happen  all  at  once, 
he  took  leave  of  them,  and  galloped  off  with  his  friend. 

'^  I  almost  regret  that  you  should  have  missed  this  fine  fore- 
noon for  your  drawing,  Kate,  love,  so  earnest  as  you  seemed  j  es- 
terday  to  begin  the  sketch,"  said  Mrs.  Lindon,  as  they  drove  <m  , 
^'  but  I  think  I  guess  now  why  you  insisted  on  coming  out  instead. 
I  remember  I  pwned  I  H«id  a  headache  the  first  thing  this  morn« 
ing  when  you  asked  ^®  "^hvki  was  the  matter  with  me ;  and  you 
Oi  -^lyQ^  to  try  ^^^^  ^  drive  through  the  fresh  air  might  do  foi 
stiving^^ijf  /ou,  dear ;  but  you  should  not  have  foregone  youi 
wonder  su  *ny  sake." 
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"  You  give  me  credit  for  too  mnoh  oonsidenktion,''  replied 
Kate.  "I'm  afraid  I  only  thought  of  mj  own  liking,  when 
I  determined  to  drive  out,  instead  of  staying  at  home  to 
ikctch." 

^'  Candidly  owning  to  a  selfish  motive,  rather  than  take  credit 
for  an  imputed  better  one,  which  you  are  conscious  of  not  descrv- 
log,  is  almost  better  than  original  desert,"  said  Mrs.  Lindon. 
"And  I  can  well  forgive  your  forgetting  that  I  had  a  headache, 
amee  I  have  one  so  frequently,  that  I  hardly  know  myself  when 
it  begins  and  when  it  ends ;  whether  it  is  another,  or  the  same  ; 
whether  it  has  come  on  to-day,  or  whether  it  is  part  of  yester- 
dAy'&     That  is  one  advantage  of  a  constant  headache ;  you  be- 
come accustomed  to  its  presence." 

''  But  not  inured  to  the  pain,  surely  ?  That  must  always  be 
a  renewed  discomfort,"  said  Fermor. 

"  It  is  wonderful  how  it  becomes  endurable,  by  dint  of  per- 
petuity," smiled  Mrs.  Lindon ;  "  it  teaches  you  to  bear  it  pa- 
tiently, and  to  do  nearly  as  well  with  it  as  without  it.  You 
learn,  under  daily,  hourly  headache,  to  move,  think,  speak,  bear 
noise,  listen  to  practising,  understand  questions,  return  intelligi- 
ble answers,  and  do  all  kinds  of  things,  with  a  certain  dulled 
Bense  of  suffering,  inconceivable  to  those  who  have  a  mere  passing 
acquaintance  with  headache — temporary  headache^ — ^headache 
DOW  and  then." 

<'  At  any  rate,  yours  b  the  philosophy  of  headache,"  said  Fer- 
mor.    "  Do  you  never  try  any  remedy  for  it  ?  "  he  added. 

''  Sometimes  a  little  £an  de  Cologne,  applied  to  the  temples, 
or  smelling  to  pungent  salts,  relieves  me  for  a  short  time,"  said 
Mra.  Lindon.  ''  But  I  have  left  my  smelling-bottle  at  home." 
'^  Here  it  is,"  said  Kate,  producing  it  from  her  pocket 
*'  And  yet  you  would  have  me  believe  you  had  no  thought  of 
my  headache,  in  proposing  this  drive,"  sidd  Mrs.  Lindon,  affec- 
tionately. 

''  1  saw  it  lying  on  the  toilet-table,  and  happened  to  put  in  my 
podcet,  that's  all,"  said  Kate. 

"  Thinking  I  might  want  it,"  said  Mrs.  Lindon.     *^  My  dear 
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duld,  your  makitig  lightly  of  yonr  attention,  oaimot  make  me  IIm 
ieea  aenoible  of  it.  The  whole  thing  is  jnat  like  yoa,  Kate  ;  yea 
are  ever  proving  yourself  Idndlier-natured  by  your  actions  than 
by  your  words.  To  judge  you  merely  by  what  you  say— -and  by 
what  you  leave  to  be  inferred  of  yourself,  in  what  you  say — ^would 
be  doing  you  grievous  injustice.  I  know  you  better  than  to  take 
you  on  your  representation.     You  make  too  modest  an  estimate." 

'^  Should  you  not  rather  say,  too  unfEiir  an  estimate  ?  Why 
should  Kate  be  unfair  to  herself  f  She  is  guilty  of  an  injustice 
against  her  own  good  qualities,  when  she  lets  her  words  show  them 
less  truly  than  her  actions,"  said  Fermor  Worthington. 

"  I  cannot  smooth  my  words,  to  please  any  Iron  Cousin  in  the 
world,"  she  replied. 

"  You  should  make  them  acoord  with  your  gentler  impulses^ 
for  the  sake  of  your  own  consistency,"  he  returned. 

''  Perhaps  these  gentler  impulses  only  exist  in  your  &ncy," 
said  Kate. 

"  Do  you  deny  them  ?  " 

"  I  neither  deny,  nor  admit  them ;  I  simjdy  choose  to  speak 
according  to  my  nature,"  she  replied. 

"  And  I  ask  no  other  than  that  you  should,"  answered  Fer- 
mor. 

<'  Why  should  I  make  a  parade  of  doing  or  feeling  what  is 
only  commonly  right  ?  "  said  she. 

''  Without  parading  it,  you  might  do  it  the  justice  of  not  hid- 
ing it,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of,"  he  replied. 

^*  Nob  to  hide  it,  is  to  let  it  be  seen;  letting  it  be  seen,  is  to 
show  it ;  I  like  no  such  exhibitions,"  said  Kate. 

When  they  reached  the  village,  they  went  at  once  to  a  shop  of 
rather  important  pretensions,  considering  its  obscure  situation. 
It  claimed  affinity  with  the  Fine  Arts,  on  the  strength  of  certain 
sheets  of  paper  displayed  m  the  window,  bearing  gaudily-coloured 
groups  of  flowers,  intersected  with  minute  cross-lines ;  a  gilt  frame 
or  two ;  a  small  mirror,  divided  off  into  several  minuter  mirrors, 
which  reflected  twenty  little  likenesses  of  yourself  in  perplexing 
multiplicity,  when  you  looked  into  it;   a  few  skeins  of  Berlin 
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Moliy  in  shades;  some  pone-silks;  bnnches  of  gilt  and  steel 
WdSy  with  odds  and  ends  of  rings  and  tassels ;  and  a  seal  or  two, 
idtobed  upon  a  remarkablj  dingy  card,  engraved  with  sereral  cit 
the  wmmonest  Ohristian  names.  Among  these  well-known  arti- 
desy  which  had  lent  their  graces  to  adorn  the  shop-window  fbc 
many  n  soooessiye  season,  the  party  were  surprised,  as  they  ap» 
preached,  to  see  lying  among  them  a  very  tmnsnal  addition,  in  the 
ihape  di  a  landscape-painting  of  considerable  merit.  It  was  a 
aoene  in  Tuscany— one  glow  of  ridb  colouring ;  the  deep  blue  sky, 
the  purple  mountains,  the  ririd  green  of  orange  and  rine,  the 
diarp,  well-defined  outline  of  an  arched  bridge,  that  spanned  a 
torrent  in  the  distance,  and  of  a  rude  stone  water-mill,  that  stood 
on  the  right,  in  the  foreground.  An  abrupt  ejaculation  from  Mrs. 
Linden,  made  Kate  turn  towards  her.  Her  features  were  work- 
ing in  strong  emotion ;  the  lips  quiyered  and  the  eyes  were  fulL 

After  a  few  moments,  she  recovered  herself ^a  little ;  and  said 
in  a  voice  that  she  tried  to  steady :  ''  Let  us  go  in,  and  choose  the 
crayons." 

^'  While  Kate  was  looking  over  the  drawer  which  the  master 
of  the  shop  handed  to  her,  she  heard  Mrs.  Lindon  ask  him,  where 
he  had  obtained  that  picture  in  the  window,  and  whether  it  were 
for  sale. 

The  man  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and  that  he  had  taken 
it  in  part  payment  of  a  debt,  when  he  was  lately  up  in  town,  of  a 
picture  dealer  who  owed  him  money.  That,  under  these  ciroum* 
itanees,  he  should  not  mind  parting  with  it  cheap,  if  the  lady  felt 
disposed  to  become  a  purchaser. 

"  What  is  the  price  you  would  consent  to  take  for  it  ?  "  falter* 
ed  Mrs.  Lindon. 

'^  Twenty  guineas,  madam." 

"  Twenty  guineas ! ''  was  echoed  in  a  faint,  hopeless  tone. 

^^  If  you  are  any  judge  of  painting,  ma'am — which  I  cannot 
doubt,  since  you  have  distinguished,  with  an  artist's  eye,  the  merit 
if  the  picture  at  once — ^you  must  perceive  that  I  have  named  an 
extremely  low  sum — a  mere  song,  in  fact,  for  such  a  work  of  art 
as  that.     Perhaps  you  have  not  examined  it— you  have  not  ro- 
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marked  what  a  masterly  hand,  what  a  true  artiatio  feeling,  is  pe^ 
oeptible  in  this  composition.  It  is  worthy  of  one  of  our  first  mas- 
ters ;  and  had  I  told  you  it  was  a  Stanfield^  yon  might  have  be- 
lieved me,  without  any  compromise  of  yonr  judgment  Allow  me 
.to  take  it  out  of  the  window  for  you,  madam,  that  you  may  see  it 
more  closely — in  a  better  light."  ^ 

"  No,  no ;  I  thank  you ;  no,  no;  I  have  seen  it  perfectly ;  it 
is  not  the—" 

'^  I  assure  you,  madam,  the  sum  I  have  named  is  a  mere  nomi^ 
nal  price  for  such  a  gem  of  art  as  that,"  interrupted  the  voluble 
shopman.  ''  Twenty  guineas  is  an  absolute  '  bagg-o-tell,'  for  such 
a  picture." 

'*  I  know  it ;  it  is  not  that  I  think  the  price  high — far  from  it ; 
but  that  is  a  sum  beyond  my  means.  Thank  you ;  pray  attend  to 
Miss  Ireton.  Kate,  love,  have  you  all  that  you  require  ?  Let  me 
see  what  you  have  chosen." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

When-  the  selection  was  completed,  and  they  had  left  the  shop, 
Mrs.  Linden  leaned  back  quietly  in  one  comer  of  the  carriage, 
very  silent,  and  very  pale^ — but  that  she  generally  was. 

Kate  looked  thoughtfully  out  of  one  of  the  windows,  in  deep 
pre-occupation ;  while  Fermor  Worthington  said : — "  You  have 
not  your  salts,  Mrs.  Lindon,  and  I  think  your  headache  is  trouble 
some.     Where  are  they  ?  " 

« I  must  have  left  them  behind  me,  on  the  counter,  at  Mr. 
Chalkby's.  How  could  I  be  so  forgetful  ?  A  bad  example  for 
my  pupil  I "  she  said  with  her  gentle  smile. 

<'  I  will  go  back  for  them,"  said  Fermor,  as  he  unfastened  the 
carriage-door,  and  sprang  out.  "  Drive  on  slowly,  Martin,"  said 
he  to  the  coachman,  ^*  and  I  will  overtake  you." 

As  Fermor  Worthington  disappeared,  Kate  turned  abruptly 
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4d  Hn.  Liodon,  knd  said :  "  You  were  intereBt«d  in  tbst  piotnre  ? 
Tlikt  is  it  ?     Whose  wu  it  ?     Was  it  your  hnsband'a  p&iDtiog  ?  '' 

"  It  WM  one  of  William's  last  pictures,  he  painted  it  jnat  be- 

§Bn  he "  and  Mrs.  Linden's  vords  were  checked  b;  &  low 

•ob  she  could  not  restrain. 

"  I  guessed, — I  thought  so ;  it  is  m  scene  in  Italy,  is  it  not  ?  " 
■ud  Kate. 

"  Yes, — a  spot  near  Florence, — a  view  from  our  window, — tbe 
*  campagoa '  where  we  lodged, — a  humble,  but  most  beautiful 

pbce, — that  window,  where  we  so  often "  again  Mrs.  Lindon's 

voice  failed  her. 

Kate,  unobservant  of  this  in  her  eagemesa,  was  proceeding 
wiUi  farther  questions,  heedless  of  the  pun  she  was  giving,  when 
Fermor,  rnnaing  np  with  the  smelling-bottle  in  his  hand,  put  an 
eod  to  her  speech ;  and  they  went  on  for  some  time  in  their  for- 
Bier  order, — Eate  looking  from  tbe  window  on  her  side,  lost  in 
thought;  Mrs.  Lindon,  sunk  back  in  her  comer;  and  Fermor 
Worthington,  keeping  silence  because  the  others  were  so  stilL 

Presently,  the  carriage  began  to  ascend  a  long,  steep  rise, 
vhich  lay  just  out  of  tbe  village,  along  the  road  to  Heathcote 
HalL 

"  I  shall  walk  np  the  hill,"  said  Kate  to  Mrs.  Lindon,  "  while 
the  cmrriage  crawls  slowly  od."  She  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
this  wheneTer  they  came  that  road  ;  so  her  governess  only  quietly 
bowed  her  head,  and  Kate  jumped  out. 

"  I'll  come  with  yon,"  said  Fermor. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said  peremptorily ;  "  I  had  rather  walk  by 
myself" 

Fermor  Worthington  remained  for  a  time  sitting  silently  op- 
posite to  Mrs.  Lindon,  whom  the  heat  of  tbe  day,  the  previous 
excitement,  and  her  intense  headache,  combined  to  overcome. 
She  sat  perfectly  motionless ;  her  wan,  white  face  gleaming  through 
her  crape  veil ;  her  bands  lying  loosely  clasped  on  her  lap ;  her 
head  slightly  bent  and  drooping ;  in  a  sort  of  resigned  stupor. 

He  glanoed  at  her  with  a  compassionate  eye  as  he  drew  Uie 
head  of  the  oarriage  forward,  so  as  to  screen  her  from  tbe  sun; 
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and  tben  ho  look6d  forth  in  search  of  Kate.  She  was  novhen 
within  sight.  He  stretched  as  far  from  the  carriage  side  as  hi 
ooald,  to  obtain  a  far  reach  of  view  behind ;  but  no  Kate  Ireton 
was  to  be  seen.  Without  disturbing  Mrs.  Lindon,  he  softly  let 
himself  out  of  the  carriage,  and  walked  rapidly  down  bill  He 
went  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and  yet  no  Kate.  He 
paused  here ;  but  after  a  moment's  indecision,  walked  on  agaio. 

As  he  approached  Mr.  Chalkby's  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Kate 
Ireton's  white  frock,  just  about  to  enter  the  shop.  He  hastened 
after  her ;  when  she,  perceiving  him,  turned  abruptly  upon  her 
steps,  and  exclaimed,  ^*  You  here  !  I  thought  I  told  you  I  had 
rather  walk  by  myself." 

"  Yes,  but  I  wished  to  walk  with  you.  When  I  found  yon 
were  not  coming  after  the  carriage,  I  came  to  seek  you.  It  ii 
not  well  for  you  to  be  seen  walking  alone." 

"  And  why  not,  pray  ?  ^ 

** A  young  lady — ^unattended — ^no  companion — no  servant ;  it 
is  not  usual,  not  seemly." 

"  I  care  little  for  appearances ;  people  may  think  what  thej 
please  of  me ;  it  does  not  put  me  out." 

'^  But  it  is  probable  they  may  think  more  unfavourably  of 
your  uncle  than  of  you,  for  letting  you  go  out  unattended." 

'*  Oh  !  of  uncle ;  that's  another  matter.  I  should  not  choose 
him  to  suffer  in  any  one's  opinion  on  account  of  what  I  do.  Bat 
as  for  people  judging  me  harshly,  I  care  not  one  straw  ;  they  are 
welcome  to  their  own  notions,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  So  long 
as  I  know  I'm  not  doing  wrong  myself,  it  matters  not  an  atom 
what  they  think.  Besides,  I  don't  believe  they  trouble  them- 
selves to  think  about  me  at  all.  It  is  not  every  idler  who  busies 
himself  with  coming,  spying,  and  prying  after  me,  to  see  what  I 
am  doing  when  I  walk  by  myself." 

Fermor  smiled  his  quiet  smile.  "  You  are  displeased  with 
me  because  you  think  I  come  to  try  and  find  out  what  you 
returned  for.  You  are  wrong.  I  came  simply  to  see  what 
had  become  of  you,  when  I  found  you  missing.  But  since 
you  have  half  owned  that  there  is  something  to  find  out,  let  me 
know  it" 
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"  And  ao  moknowledge  the  iron  consin's  right  to  rule  me  ?  " 
wdd  Kate,  irith  her  arch  look. 

"  Not  to  rule  yon ;  but  to  share  your  secrets,  and  help  you  in 
tiiem,  if  I  can.  I  saw  you  were  going  into  Chalkby's  shop  when 
I  overtook  you ;  I  fancy  there  is  something  which  you  have  a 
Bind  to  purchase.  Tell  me  what  it  is.  Perhaps  something  that 
comes  to  more  than  you  have  in  your  purse ;  if  so,  let  the  cousin's 
help  out  yours." 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  money  that^s  the  difficulty,"  said  Kate,  with  a 
frank  laugh ;  "  though  you  are  very  good  to  offer  it  to  me. 
Had  I  needed  it,  I  perhaps  might  not  have  refused,  for  if  you 
wanted  some,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  give  you  mine ;  relations 
need  not  be  particular  which  it  is  that  helps  the  other  in  such 
matters.  Money  is  not  the  point  in  question ;  my  uncle  gave  me 
a  twenty  pound  note  the  other  day  to  buy  a  new  habit,  and  I 
haye  some  pocket-money  besides,  so  I  am  rich." 

^'  Well,  then,  what  is  the  point  in  question  ?  "  asked  Fermor. 

''See  how  the  iron  cousin  keeps  me  to  the  point  I  And 
sticks  to  his  as  if  it  were  a  loadstone  I  ^  exclaimed  Kate.  "  A 
point  to  gain  has  irresistible  attraction  for  him  1  It  possesses 
more  than  magnet  influence  ! " 

"  I  confess  it,"  smiled  Fermor.  ''  A  point  gained  with  you 
is  indeed  a  triumph." 

*'  Then  don't  triumph  too  much,  when  I  tell  you,  that  since 
you  are  so  far  in  my  secret,  I  consent  you  shall  know  it  entirely. 
I  hare  found  out  ^at  Mrs.  Lindon  is  very  anxious  to  possess 
that  picture  in  Mr.  Chalkby's  shop-window ;  it  was  painted  by 
her  dead  husband — in  Italy — where  they  were  very  happy  to- 
gether.    I  came  back  to  secure  it  for  her." 

Fermor  Worthington  looked  yery  much  pleased.  "  Do  you 
know  its  price  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,  twenty  guineas ;  I  oyerheard  Mr.  Cbalkby  tell  Mrs. 
Lindon  so,  when  she  asked  him  in  a  low  voice  what  sum  he 
wanted  for  it  She  longed  to  buy  it,  I  saw ;  but  she  said  she 
could  not  afford  it  Now,  I  knew  that  luckily  I  could,  for  I 
hare  just  thai  flmm." 
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^  By  gnring  up  jour  new  riding-habit  ?  "  said  Fermor. 

^  Bj  doing  well  eDongh  without  it,"  she  answered ;  ''  my  oU 
one  \b  not  too  shabby  to  wear ;  it  will  senre  me  for  a  long  time 
yet.     Come,  let  us  go  and  make  oar  purchase." 

"  Yours,  yon  mean ;  yon  will  not  let  me  have  any  shire 
in  it ;  yon  refosed  the  help  of  my  parse,  yoa  know,"  said 
Fermor. 

'*  Perhaps  I  may  still  ask  you  for  help— though  not  moneT^ 
help,"  she  replied,  as  they  entered  the  shop. 

The  picture  was  soon  bought,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  up  to 
Heathcote  Hall  that  afternoon  ;  and  then  the  two  young  people 
hurried  away  to  overtake  the  carriage  as  speedily  as  might  be. 
Fortunately  they  knew  the  hill  was  a  long  one,  and  that  the 
'Squire's  horses  generally  took  it  quite  leisurely,  so  they  had  Dot 
much  fear  that  Mrs.  Lindon  would  miss  them  before  they  could 
rejoin  her. 

'^  We  never  told  Chalkby  how  to  address  the  case,"  said  Kate 
Ireton,  suddenly,  as  they  walked  on.  *'  It  ought  to  have  been 
directed  to  Mrs.  Lindon." 

"  No  matter,  it  will  be  addressed  to  you,  Kate ;  you  can  give 
orders  to  have  it  taken  to  your  own  room,  and  then  you  can  pre- 
sent it  how  and  when  you  please,"  said  Fermor. 

'^  I  do  not  mean  to  present  it,"  replied  Kate. 

"  Not  present  it  ?  I  thought  you  bought  it  expressly  for  the 
purpose,"  said  Fermor. 

"  I  bought  it  that  Mrs.  Lindon  might  possess  it,  not  that  I 
might  give  it,"  said  Kate ;  ^^  that  is  what  I  want  you  to  help  me 
in.     I  want  you  to  give  it  to  her  as  your  gift" 

'^  As  mine,  Kate,  when  it  is  yours  ?  Do  you  think  I  would 
consent  to  such  a  thing  ?  "  said  Fermor. 

''  You  must  consent  to  it,  or  you  refuse  me  the  help  yon 
offered  me, — ^promised  me,"  she  said,  decisively. 

^^  I  promised  no  such  help  as  that,"  he  returned. 

"  You  offered  money-help,  which  I  didn't  want ;  but  you  also 
said  you  would  assist  me  in  what  I  was  about ;  that  that  was 
why  you  wished  to  know  my  secret — that  you  might  help  me," 
•he  said,  pointedly. 
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"  If  I  ocntld,"  he  rejoined,  vith  as  marked  in  emphuis. 

"  And  jon  can,"  she  replied,  eagerly.  "  What  is  to  hinder 
jon  from  doing  as  I  wish  yon — u  I  ask  you  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  or  act  a  lie  eren  to  oblige  Kate  Iieton,  and 
nneh  pain  as  it  gives  me  to  deny  her  anything  she  asks  or 
wishes,"  Bud  he,  firmly. 

"  So  much  for  the  iron  consin's  aid  I  "  she  said,  with  a  short 
langb ;  "  he's  bard  as  adamant  in  refusal,  but  no  stabler  than 
vsi«r  to  rely  upon.'.' 

Fermor  looked  extremely  graTo.  "  Ton  are  wrong,  and 
yon  know  it,  Kate,  to  tannt  me  with  foiling  yon  in  snch  a 
point  aa  this.  Ton  know  yon  onght  not  to  hare  asked  it  of 
me." 

"  Knowing  the  iron  oonsin's  nnyieldingness,  perhaps  I  ought 
not,"  she  sud. 

"  Knowing  his  hatred  of  deception,  yon  oaght  not,"  be 
retomed. 

"  I  hate  deception  tn  much  as  yoti  can  do,"  she  retorted. 

"  Then  why  ask  me  to  join  you  in  carrying  on  one  ?  There 
moat  be  a  falsehood  told,  and  persevered  in ;  feints  devised  and 
mstained  ;  and  all  for  what  ?  " 

"  Because  I  do  not  like  to  give  this  picture  to  Mrs.  Lindon 
as  my  present — as  my  purchase.  It  seems  like  reminding  her 
that  I  have  more  money  at  my  command  than  she  has ;  that  the 
pupil  is  richer  ^an  the  governess ;  that  a  yonng  girl  has  more 
power  than  a  grown  woman.  It  is  almost  an  impertinence  as  a 
gift  from  me  to  her ;  whereas,  if  you  preaentod  it  to  ber,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty, — no  indelicacy." 

"  Use  your  own  good  sense,  Kate,  and  yon  will  perceive  that 
there  is  no  indelicacy  at  all  in  the  case.  There  is  only  false 
delicacy  in  what  yon  have  urged.  Mrs.  Lindon  knows  that  yonr 
ancle's  indulgence  furnishes  you  with  more  money  than  she  poa- 
aesses  ;  this  ia  a  simple  fact,  reflecting  credit  or  discredit  upon 
neither  yea  nor  ber.  That  you  are  willing  to  part  with  some  of 
it  to  procnre  her  a  gratification,  evinces  a  generous  feeMg,  which 
ean  but  add  to  her  pleasure,  instead  of  morticing  ber./ 
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^'But  that  is  the  Terj  ^ing  I  d<mt  like, — q)peariiig  to  laj 
elaim  to  generosity  of  feeling,  when,  for  inj  part,  I  can  see  no 
generosity  in  making  presents  with  ancle's  money." 

'^  Tme ;  but  this  is  your  own ;  he  gaye  it  to  yon  for  a  spe 
eifio  purpose, — to  procure  you  an  object  you  wanted.     This  you 
give  up,  that  you  may  obtain  for  Mrs.  Lindon  something  upon 
which  she  has  set  her  heurt     Why  deprive  her  of  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  this  ?  " 

"  I  detest  a  display  of  kindness, — all  the  fuss  and  ostenta- 
tion of  making  a  present,"  said  Kate ;  ^^  I  wonder  how  I  came 
to  think  of  making  one.  After  all,  it^s  very  awkward  and  ridic- 
ulous,— the  haying  to  make  a  pretty  speech,  and  seeming  to  ex- 
pect to  be  thanked,  and  so  on.  I  think  I  shall  put  the  picture 
in  her  room,  and  let  her  find  it,  and  say  nothing  about  it." 

"  That  would  be — considering  your  own  feelings  instead  of 
hers — sparing  yourself  some  momentary  perplexity  which  exists 
only  in  idea.  Let  the  same  generous  impulse  which  caused  yon 
to  buy  the  picture,  be  in  your  words  and  manner  at  the  time  yon 
present  it,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty, — no  awkwardness." 

"  Pshaw ! "  exclaimed  Kate,  *'  all  would  be  avoided  if  you'd 
only  do  as  I  wish  you." 

'^  You  cannot  really  wish  me  to  do  what  I  have  shown  you 
would  be  wrong,"  replied  Fermor. 

'*  Then  I  wish  I  had  never  bought  this  picture  t "  she  oried, 
hastily ;  "  it  is  a  vexation  altogether." 

*'  Do  not  repent  a  good  feeling  because  you  now  happen  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  a  bad  one, — a  weak  one,"  said  Fermor. 

"  The  iron  counsel  of  the  iron  cousin  1 "  she  said,  as  they 
came  up  with  the  carriage.  He  would  have  assisted  her  in ;  but 
she  opened  the  door  herself,  and  took  her  seat  by  Mrs.  Lindon's 
side,  exclusively  addressing  her  conversation  to  her  until  they 
reached  home. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  Hall,  Mrs.  Lindon  asked  Fermor 
if  he  would  stay  and  dine  there,  as  he  usually  did,  when  he  came 
over ;  but  he  declined,  on  the  score  of  his  father's  having  said 
he  should  ^xpeet  him  home  to  dinner. 
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**  And  we  expect  ycm  to  dine  here,"  said  Kate,  '^  so  jea  will 
•Uy." 

"  I  cannot ;  I  told  you  my  father  exproisly  said  he  should 
wait  dinner  for  me,"  Fermor  replied. 

^'  And  you  would  rather  dine  with  him  than  with  us  ?  ''  per- 
sisted Kate. 

^  I  would  rather  his  wishes  should  he  fulfilled  than  my  own," 
Tas  Fermor's  answer. 

^^  Adroitly  turned !  "  she  exclaimed.  **  Howeyer,  I  shall  not 
press  you." 

"  I  need  no  pressing,  I  should  be  only  too  glad  if  I  could 
stay,  but  I  cannot.  I  cannot  disappoint  my  £ather,  or  keep  him 
waiting." 

*'  Pray  do  not  keep  him  waiting  one  moment  on  our  account,'* 
laid  Kate,  turning,  with  a  proroking  air  and  curtsey,  towards  the 
door. 

Fermor  smiled,  and  yet  looked  a  little  pained  too. 

He  returned,  and  shook  hands  with  her.  Then  he  said,  with 
a  brightened  expression,  '^  Perhaps  you  will  ride  home  part  of 
the  way  with  me,  Kate?  I'll  tell  them  to  let  Ben  Dimble 
know  he  is  to  bring  round  your  pony  and  attend  you  on  horse- 
back." 

'^  Do  no  such  thing,  if  you  please.  I  shall  be  busy  this 
afternoon,  and  cannot  ride." 

"  Kate  is  going  to  be  yery  assiduous,  and  make  up  fbr  this 
morning's  lost  time,"  said  Mrs.  Linden.  "  There  will  still  be 
•eyeral  hours'  good  light  fbr  our  sketch." 

<<  Do  not  answer  for  me  too  soon,"  said  her  pupil ;  "  I  am  not 
inclined  to  sketch, — I  am  not  going  to  set  to  work  at  lessons.  I 
shall  take  a  long  walk  with  my  Mattykin ;  it's  an  age  since  she 
and  I  haye  had  one  together." 

"  And  you  will  not  ride  with  me  ?  "  said  Fermor. 

^  '  I  should  be  only  too  glad  if  I  could,  but  I  cannot,'  as  you 
aay,"  she  replied,  with  a  laugh,  and  a  repetition  of  her  saucy 
curtsey. 

Fennor  Worihingtem  walked  as  fiur  as  the  roonMloor ;  there 
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he  paused,  turned  and  aaid, ''  (}ood  bye,  Mrs.  Lindon.   Goodbjo, 
Kate.'' 

"  Good  bye,"  she  returned. 

He  went  out.  She  heard  him  cross  the  Hall,  then  stand  for 
a  moment  upon  the  steps  at  the  entrance  before  he  got  on  horse- 
back. In  another  moment  she  knew  he  would '  be  mounted,  and 
in  sight  of  the  window,  towards  which  he  had  the  habit  of  look- 
ing up,  to  exchange  a  farewell  nod  with  her  and  her  uncle,  who 
used  to  stand  there  together  to  see  him  depart  whenever  he  left 
them. 

Kate  had  remained  on  the  spot  where  Fermor  had  left  her ; 
but  now  she  suddenly  drew  back  a  few  paces  from  her  yicinity  to 
the  window. 

'^  These  crayons  are  better  than  those  we  had  last,"  obserred 
Mrs.  Lindon,  who  was  engaged  in  unfastening  the  packet  she 
had  brought  with  her. 

But  Kate  did  not  hear  her.  All  at  once,  the  young  girl 
darted  out  of  the  room,  sped  up  the  great  staircase,  which  led 
from  the  centre  of  the  fine  old  hall ;  and  ran  into  one  of  the 
upper  rooms,  from  the  window  of  which  there  was  an  extensive 
view  down  the  avenue  and  across  the  park. 

She  stood  at  that  window  for  a  considerable  space  of  time, 
looking  out  earnestly ;  until  at  length,  the  intervening  trees 
shutting  out  from  her  ken  the  object  that  she  was  pursuing  with 
her  eyes,  she  slowly  walked  to  her  own  room,  and  arranged  her 
dress  by  the  time  the  dinner-bell  should  ring. 

Before  this  sounded,  however,  a  servant  came  to  tell  her  that 
a  packing-case,  addressed  in  her  name,  had  arrived,  and  awaited 
her  orders. 

"  Bring  it  here,  Eobert,"  she  replied. 

The  man  brought  up  the  case  and  left  the  room,  having,  by 
her  direction,  unfastened  the  screws  that  closed  it 

The  picture  was  not  too  large  or  too  heavy  for  Kate  to  lift  ^ 
and  she  took  it  out  of  the  case,  intending  to  carry  it  straight  into 
Mrs.  Lindon's  room,  and  leave  it  there,  as  she  had  said  she 
would.     But  she  stopped,  set  it  down,  and  stood  looking  at  it 
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it  fully,  as  these  ideas  passed  through  her  mind.  '^  It  ia 
t  would  spoil  the  grace  of  the  present,  were  I  to  pat  it 
without  a  word,  without  asking  her  to  accept  it.  Whj 
I  I  not  overcome  this  silly  awkwardness,  this  hashful  non* 
?  It  is  so;  he  was  right;  it  is  mere  selfishness;  it  is 
ing  my  own  feelings  instead  of  hers,  to  shrink  from  saying 
kind  words,  because  I  find  them  embarrassing  to  speak.  I 
ry — I  will  do  it." 

ate  put  the  picture  back  into  the  case,  and  went  quietly 
into  the  dining-parlour,  where  she  foand  Mrs.  Lindon 
^  in  an  easy  chair,  with  her  back  to  the  light.  But  the 
I  goyerness  immediately  sat  up,  and  began  speaking  cheer- 
to  her  pupil  of  their  pleasant  drive,  of  the  'Squire's  visit, 
en  they  might  expect  to  see  him,  and  of  the  expediency  of 
Dg  a  groom  to  attend  him  home,  as  he  would  probably 
n  after  nightfall. 

Don't  talk ;  I  know  you  have  a  bad  headache,  and  yet  you 
sorting  yourself  to  entertain  and  amuse  me,  because  uncle  is 
"  said  Kate. 

Why  should  I  let  my  headache  interfere  with  your  comfort, 
^ "  said  Mrs.  Lindon.  '^  I  must  not  be  dull  if  I  can  help  it ; 
uld  be  very  hard  upon  you,  i£  I  were  to  condemn  you  to  si- 
,  because  I  feel  inclined  to  be  silent  myself.  It  is  part  of 
happy  age  to  be  full  of  remark,  of  question,  of  lively  prate 
I  kinds :  why  should  I  be  so  selfish  as  to  repress  your  very 
al  inclination  to  talk,  whenever  I  happen  to  have  a  stupify- 
leadacbe.  I  ought  rather  to  watch  lest  I  become  taciturn 
rumpish,  and  an  unfit  companion  for  a  girl  of  your  years, 
seek  to  discourage  in  you  what  is  not  only  harmless,  but 
able.  It  is  an  instinct  in  youth  to  be  talkative  and  inquir- 
which  impels  them  to  seek  information,  to  argue  upon  it, 
gather  fresh  ideas  from  others,  and  to  develop  their  own. 
isonable  decree  of  loquacity  in  young  people  is  not  only  to 
[crated,  but?  to  be  encouraged,  as  a  healthful  exercise  both 
c^al  and  mental." 

But  loquacity  is  not  wholesome  for  a  headache ;  therefore, 
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while  yours  lasts,  I  hope  jou  will  not  talk,**  said  Kate.  ^  Brink 
this  cool  wineand-water — it  will  do  you  good  after  your  drive  in 
the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  then  lean  .hack  in  your  chair,  and  don't 
speak  another  word  to  me  till  dinner  is  served."  Mrs.  Lindon 
smiled  gratefully  at  Kate,  as  the  young  girl  placed  cushions  he- 
neath  her  head,  drew  down  the  blind  near  her,  making  these  ar- 
rangements, and  issuing  these  orders  for  her  comfort,  with  an  air 
of  playful  despotism. 

"  The  eating  has  done  me  good  ;  this  nice  simple  roast  mat- 
ton  and  bread  has  quite  taken  my  headache  away,"  said  Mrs. 
Lindon,  when  they  had  nearly  dined.  '^  I  fancy  I  fasted  a  little 
too  long,  under  the  idea  of  curing  it ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  I 
should  have  eaten  a  bit  of  crust  or  a  biscuit.  I  shall  be  wiser 
another  time.  And  now  that  the  pain  has  lessened,  we  will  have 
some  gossip  together,  dear  Kate.  Tell  me  what  you  think  of 
that  book  I  was  reading  to  you  yesterday  evening,  while  we  were 
sitting  under  the  tree  by  the  brook-side ;  or  chat  to  me  of  any 
thing  you  will ;  only  let  me  hear  your  pleasant  voice,  dear.  A 
shame  to  have  doomed  it  to  be  mute  so  long !  " 

^^  Now,  as  you  are  .really  able  to  talk,  and  to  hear  me  talk," 
said  Kate,  "  I  will  tell  you  that  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  you." 

"  A  favour,  my  dear  child  !  I  shall  be  only  too  delighted  to 
grant  it !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lindon. 

^^  I  hope  you  will  be  delighted  by  granting  this,"  said  Kate, 
colouring,  and  laughing. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Kate,  love  ?  "  said  her  governess,  sur- 
prised by  her  unusual  manner — a  mixture  of  shyness  and  pleased 
agitation. 

Her  look  was  generally  a  frank,  unabashed,  open  regard, — 
quite  as  modest  and  unbold  an  expression  as  her  present  one ; 
but  just  that  clearness  and  transparency  of  countenance  which 
belongs  to  innocence  of  heart,  and  a  youth  that  has  known  neither 
check  nor  care.  Now,  there  was  a  flush  upon  her  fiice,  very  be- 
coming, too,  in  its  evidence  of  feeling. 

"  If  you  will  come  up  into  my  room  with  me,  I  will  show  you, 
—I  will  tell  you,"  she  replied 
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"  I  am  quite  ready  to  go  with  you  now,  dear ;  if  you  have 
finished  dinner,  I  hare,"  said  Mrs.  Lindon. 

*^No  hurry — that  is — ^yes  ;  let  us  go  at  once,"  returned  Kate, 
getting  up  from  her  seat,  and  walking  with  a  mingled  air  of  con- 
sciousness and  determination  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Lindon  followed  her,  wondering  what  this  could  mean. 
As  they  entered  Elate^s  apartment,  she  went  straight  to  the  pack- 
ing-case, drew  away  the  lid,  and  said, ''  You  wished  to  haye  this 
picture.  I  hope  you  will  let  me  give  it  to  you ;  it  is  yours. 
The  favour  I  had  to  ask  you  is  this, — that  you  will  accept  it, 
and  not  thank  me." 

Mrs.  Lindon  was  overpowered.  She  tremhled  violently,  and 
1>roke  into  a  flood  of  tears.  '^  My  dear  child  I  my  dear  kind 
child  !  ^  was  all  she  could  for  some  moments  command  voice  to 
utter. 

"  I  am  going  to  leave  you  to  yourself,  that  you  may  have  the 
luxury  of  looking  at  yonr  picture  without  having  any  one  to  look 
at  you,"  said  Kate.  '^  Here,  lie  down  upon  my  hed  ;  V\l  just 
draw  the  curtains  between  you  and  the  air  from  the  open  window, 
and  then  you'll  be  cool  and  shaded,  while  there  will  be  good  light 
upon  yonr  treasure.  Meantime,  I  shall  go  and  have  my  ramble 
with  Matty." 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

^  pROTiD  and  nappy  is  your  poor  old  Matty,  my  darling  Miss 
Kate,  to  have  you  calling  her  to  come  and  take  a  walk  with  you, 
once  again.  Ah  well,  well,  it  'minds  me  of  old  times,  when  we 
used  to  go  streaming  about,  through  the  copses  and  dingles,  a 
blackberrying,  or  a  Maying,  or  a  nutting,  or  a  vi'let  hunting,  you 
and  me  together ;  you  in  my  arms,  and  me  on  my  legs — very 
happy,  wasn't  we  ?  And  what  a  dear  little  rogue  you  was,  with 
your  *  Carry  me,  carry  me ! '  for  ever.  You  knew,  fast  enough, 
WkjB  you,  carrying  was  easier  than  walking — ^for  them  as  is  car- 
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ried,  leastways — and  Doihing  ^d  serve  yon,  bless  yon,  but  carried 
you  must  be.  A  sad  rambostical  tjrrant  you  was,  surely ;  bless- 
iDgs  on  you  I  "  said  the  nurse,  fondly. 

"  And  I  am  going  to  be  just  as  tyrannical  as  ever  this  CTcn- 
ing,  Mattykin,  jast  to  make  it  seem  to  you  exactly  like  the  happy 
old  times  together.  I^m  going  to  make  you  tell  me  all  the  old 
tales  you  can  think  of;  as  you  used  to  do,  you  know,  when  we 
rambled  out  together,"  said  Kate. 

"  Sare,  Miss  Kate,  my  darling  1  What  shall  it  be  ?  Pass 
in  Boots,  Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk,  the  White  Cat,  or  Cin- 
derella ?  " 

"  No,  none  of  those,  Matty  kin,"  replied  Kate,  laughing;  "but 
some  of  your  old-world  stories,  that  I  like  so  well  to  hear.  Of 
the  proud,  cold  Worthingtons ;  of  the  stately  lady-mother ;  of 
the  gay,  hard  father;  of  the  haughty,  reserved,  scholarly  son; 
of  his  sudden  marriage ;  of  the  blae-eyed  little  girl,  the  first 

Fermor  Worthington  ;  and  of but  no,  you  knew  nothing  of 

him ;  he  was  born  abroad,  and  when  ho  was  brought  to  England 
by  his  mother,  and  stayed  a  month  at  Worthington,  you  were 
away,  with  mine." 

"  Ah,  you're  talking  of  the  present  Fermor — the  boy — the 
heir,"  said  Matty.  '^  He's  a  fine  young  gentleman,  I  hear ;  I 
see  little  of  him,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  him,  when  he  was  a  baby. 
I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  his  younger  days ;  they  were  all 
spent  in  foreign  parts,  more's  the  pity." 

'^  Not  all,"  replied  Kate.  "  He  spent  a  month  in  his  Eng- 
lish home ;  and  that  little  month  seems  to  have  made  more  im- 
pression upon  him  in  some  things — in  tastes,  and  likings,  and 
home  fancies  and  feelings  and  attachments — than  all  the  rest  of 
his  life.  I  rarely  hear  him  mention  anything  that  happened,  or 
any  place  that  he  stayed  at,  abroad  ;  but  of  his  childish  visit  to 
Worthington  Court,  he  always  talks  with  delight.  It  is  the  only 
thing  that  moves  him  to  speak  warmly,  an  J  out  of  his  usual  quiet, 
grave  way.  Fermor  Worthington  is  thoroughly  English  in  his 
manners  and  likings  ;  and  though  he  had  still  his  foreign  dress, 
when  he  first  came  pver  here,  yet  he  is  now  as  complete  an  Eng< 
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TiA  lad  in  bis  appearance,  as  in  everjthing  else.  I  sbouldnH 
haye  let  him  claim  the  relationship  between  us,  if  he  hadn't  been 
tnie  English — ^in  heart,  in  look,  in  speech — as  he  is  by  descent. 
The  Wortbingtons  are  a  fine  old  English  family,  and  he  is  worthy 
of  being  their  representative.  He  looks  an  Englishman,  every 
inch  of  him  ;  and  therefore  he's  welcome  to  call  me  cousin,  and 
I  don't  mind  calling  him  so.  But  Matty,"  said  Kate,  suddenly 
interrupting  herself,  "  stop  a  moment ;  I  mustn't  forget  to  give 
uncle's  old  favourite  what  I  brought  for  it." 

She  stepped,  as  she  spoke,  to  the  gate  of  a  paddock,  in  which 
grazed  a  bay  mare,  that  had  once  been  a  magnificent  hunter ; 
now  past  service,  and  permitted  to  enjoy  its  old  age  in  luxury 
and  ease.  It  was  cropping  its  evening  meal  of  clover ;  but  at 
the  sound  of  Kate's  voice,  it  came  neighing  and  sidling  up, 
to  receive  the  morsel  of  sugar,  or  some  such  delicacy,  from  her 
hand. 

As  she  patted  its  sleek,  intelligent  head,  she  turned  to  Matty, 
and  said  :  '^  I  have  often  intended  to  ask  you — ^you  who  know 
all  the  secrets  and  legends  of  our  house — how  it  comes  that  this 
creature,  of  all  uncle's  horses,  has  no  name.  I  have  never  heard 
it  called  anything  but  Hhe  bay  mare;'  while  all  the  rest  have 
their  especial  titles.  Once,  when  uncle  was  caressing  it,  I  was 
going  to  ask  him  to  tell  me ;  but  there  was  something  in  his  face 
that  made  me  break  off,  when  I  had  just  put  my  question.  I 
thought,  perhaps,  it  had  been  called  after  my  mother." 

"  No,  not  after  Miss  Hetty  ,  but  after .     You  asked 

me  for  an  old  tale  just  now,  Miss  Kate,  my  darling.  This  is  one, 
There  is  an  old  story  about  this  bay  mare." 

^  I  thought  BO  I     Tell  it  me,"  said  Kate,  eagerly. 

"  You  must  know,"  began  Matty,  setting  her  back  against 
the  bole  of  one  of  the  nearest  trees,  while  her  young  mistress 
stood  fondling  the  old  horse,  '^  you  must  know  that  once  upon  a 
time,  this  mare  was  the  finest  animal  in  all  master's  stud.  Its 
coat  was  bright  and  shining  as  a  looking-glass,  its  eyes  were  clear 
as  crystal,  it  was  fleet  as  an  arrow,  yet  as  easy  as  a  boat  on  ft 
lake. '  It  ira0  a  birthday  present  from  his  mother  to  Mr.  Harry^ 
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and  yerj  proud  and  fond  of  it  be  was,  to  be  sure.  Well,  be  bad 
only  just  bad  it,  and  was  casting  about  for  a  name  for  it — ^for 
be'd  given  bis  niotber^s  name  a'ready  to  anotber  of  bis  bunter^-* 
wben  tbcre  came  into  tbis  part  of  tbe  country  a  family  of  tbe 
name  of  Darner — very  bigb,  but  very  poor — as  tbe  story  went. 
It  was  said  tbat  tbey  were  related  to  Dukes ;  or  tbat  tbey  bad 
an  Earl  or  a  Marquis  in  tbe  family,  or  perbaps  even  a  barrow- 
knigbt,  for  augbt  I  know.  Certain  it  is,  bowever,  tbat  there  was 
very  bigb  blood  in  tbe  family,  and  tbey  beld  tbeir  beads  very 
bigb,  according ;  and  moreover,  tbeir  only  daughter  was  called 
tbe  honourable  Miss  Damer — ^the  honourable  Laura — as  many 
named  her.  A  pretty,  clever,  dashing  young  creature  she  was, 
to  be  sure  I  Such  a  figure  for  horseback,  or  for  an  archery- 
meeting,  or  an  assise  ball,  or  the  harp,  which  she  played  like  any 
King  David,  so  beautiful,  she  did  !  Well,  our  Mr.  Harry  met 
Miss  Damer  at  a  many  of  these  places ;  and  then  be  called  bis 
bay  mare  ^  the  honourable  Laura,'  and  we  servants  could  all 
guess  how  it  was  with  Mr.  Harry^s  heart.  He  was  joked  a  deal 
about  it,  by  bis  young  friends  and  neighbours — the  young  gen- 
tlemen that  rode  out  hunting  and  shooting  with  him.  But  be 
used  to  laugh  it  off,  and  say  she  was  too  good  for  him,  too  bigb 
for  him,  too  clever  for  him ;  for  our  Mr.  Harry  was  always 
modest ;  and  tbe  honourable  Laura,  besides  being  a  nobility  lady, 
born  and  bred,  was  such  a  one  at  her  books,  and  her  drawing, 
and  her  music  !  Well,  one  day — Mr.  Harry  bad  been  all  night, 
overnight,  with  Miss  Damer,  at  our  county  ball ;  and  Betty 
Blowze,  tbe  barmaid  at  the  Star  Inn  at  Dingleton,  where  tbe 
large  assembly-room  is,  and  where  tbe  county  balls  was  always 
held,  told  me  tbat  our  y'>ung  'Squire  was  the  honourable  Laura's 
partner  best  part  of  tbe  time — what  should  I  notice  but  master 
(my  young  master,  as  be  then  was)  dressed  out  very  nice  and 
neat  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  no  boots  and  spurs,  no  bunt- 
ing-coat, but  a  dark  suit  fit  for  an  evening,  and  standing  in  the  ball, 
bumming  a  tune,  with  his  riding-whip  in  bis  band,  waiting  for 
bis  horse  to  be  brought  round.  I  noticed,  too,  that  he'd  got  a 
flower — ^not  a  common  flower,  but  one  of  tbe  '  azoiicks'  out  of 
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Missns's  *caservatry' — in  the  bntionhole  of  his  coat;  and  hif 
eyes  were  bright  and  danciog,  and  his  mouth  yery  pleasant-look* 
iDg ;  and  when  I  dropped  him  a  curtsey,  he  smiled  and  nodded 
at  me,  and  said  :  ^  Is  that  you,  Martha  ? '  quite  in  a  joyful  tone, 
as  if  he  was  glad  to  see  me — though  there  was  nothing  to  bo 
glad  at,  but  his  own  thoughts.  Well,  I  asked  him,  if  the  old 
'Squire,  his  father,  or  Madam,  his  mother,  enquired  for  him, 
where  I  was  to  say  he  was  gone  ;  but  he  made  as  if  he  didn't 
hear  me,  and  turned  away,  and  went  on  humming  his  tune,  and 
winding  the  lash  of  his  whip  round  and  round  his  fingers.  I 
stood  loitering  about  till  the  horses  were  brought  to  the  hall- 
door,  that  I  might  hear  if  anything  was  said  that  should  let  me 
know  farther,  for  I  began  to  be  curious.'' 

"  You  often  are  curious,  Mattykin,"  said  Kate,  laughing ; 
'^  it's  a  failing  of  yours,  isn't  it  ?  '^ 

'^  To  be  sure,  Miss  Kate,  my  darling ;  how  should  I  have 
pidLed  up  so  many  odd  stories  to  amuse  you  with,  if  I  hadn't 
made  it  my  business  to  find  out  all  about  'em,  and  learn  the  rights 
of  'cm  ?  " 

"  True ;  go  on  with  your  present  one,"  laughed  Kate. 

"  Well,  there  stood  Dick  Dimble— that  was  Ben's  father,  you 
know,  Miss  Kate,  he  was  groom  then — ^with  the  saddle-horses,  one 
of  which  was  this  very  bay  mare,  t^e  honourable  Laura.  '  Haye 
a  care  how  you  urge  her  too  hard  this  morning,  Mr.  Harry,  sir,' 
says  Dick;  '  she's  full  of  com,  and  is  rather  spirity,  and  up  to 
all  manner  of  tricks,  to-day.'  '  Neyer  mind,  Dick,'  says  master 
^  a  little  spirit's  not  amiss  I  She's  a  beautiful  creature  1  Faint 
heart  neyer  won  fair  lady  1 '  And  he  leaned  down  and  patted  the 
creature's  neck,  and  spoke  whispering  words,  and  hummed  his  tune 
again*  Well,  they  rode  away,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  master  or 
groom,  till  the  eyening;  when,  as  I  was  crossing  the  court-yard, 
on  my  way  to  the  laundry,  who  should  I  see  but  Dick  Dimble 
leaning  against  the  door-post  of  the  stables,  rubbing  up  his  har- 
ness, and  whistling,  and  whish-whish-whishing  between  whiles.  I 
went  up  to  him,  and  fell  into  talk  with  him.  '  I  s'pose  young 
mister  was  away  after  the  hounds  to-day,  as  usual,  Dick,'  says  I, 
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thoogli  I  knew  well  enough  he  was  no  such  thing,  with  oat  his- 
scarlet  coat  and  all  I  *  Well,'  says  Dick,  *  Mrs.  Martha,  you're  a 
faithful  servant  and  know  how  to  hear,  and  see,  and  say  nothing. 
I'll  tell  yon  what  it  is ;  it's  my  'pinion,  that  young  master  has 
been  what  you  may  call  thrown  this  morning ;  and  what's  more,  I 
think  it's  a  crying  shame,  that  any  honourable  Miss  Laura  of  them 
all  should  dare  to  fling  out,  and  toss  up  their  heads  at  such  a 
prince  of  a  fellow  as  our  young  'Squire  is ;  or  find  it  in  their  heart 
to  break  his,  let  'em  be  as  handsome  and  as  clever  as  they  please.' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  Dick  ? '  I  says.  *  Why  this,  Mrs,  Martha,' 
says  he.  *  Didn't  you  see  how  lively  our  Mr.  Harry  looked  this 
morning,  when  you  stood  at  the  hall-door,  and  saw  him  mount  his 
horse  and  ride  away,  with  me  following  behind  him  ?  It  was  just 
the  same,  all  the  way.  He  chatted  with  me  about  how  the  horses 
all  were,  and  how  the  crops  looked,  and  how  the  season  prom- 
ised for  hunting,  and  a  lot  of  things,  just  to  be  saying  something 
pleasant  and  good-humoured,  and  like  himself — ^though  every  now 
and  then  he  seemed  hardly  able  to  speak  for  singing,  and  to  be 
thinking  of  anything  else  but  what  he  was  talking  about ;  till  we 
came  near  to  Woodside — ^the  cottage,  you  know,  Mrs.  Martha, 
that  the  Damers  have  taken,  since  they  came  to  stay  hereabouts.' 

*  I  know,'  says  I.  *  Well,'  he  says,  *  when  we  came  nigh  to  the 
palings  that  enclose  the  Woodside  grounds,  I  see  Mr.  Harry  be- 
gin to  fidget,  and  shy,  and  fall  off  his  talk,  and  slacken  rein,  and 
try  all  he  could  to  distance  the  time  of  arriving  at  the  gate;  and 
as  for  singing,  he  didn't  seem  to  have  a  note  in  his  voice,  but  only 
now  and  then  gave  a  hem,  as  if  his  throat  was  full  o'  chopped  hay, 
and  he'd  a'  been  glad  of  a  pull  at  some  cool  ale,  or  even  a  drink 
of  good  well-water,  had  there  been  any  at  hand.  I  took  no  notice, 
o'  course ;  but  just  as  the  servant  came  to  the  gate,  and  said  yes, 
Miss  Damer  was  at  home,  and  there  was  no  going  back,  I  said  to 
master,  as  he  dismounted,  Give  me  the  bridle,  Mr.  Harry,  sir,  I'll 
hold  honourable  Laura  fast ;  she  shan't  bolt  I'm  not  afeard  on 
her.  As  you  say,  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady !  I  could  see 
his  face  brighten  a  bit  at  that,  as  he  turned  from  me,  and  went 
into  a^e  house.     Two  mortal  hours  I  waited  outside  that  gate, 
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Hn.  Hartlia — Inckily,  there  vu  sh&de,  or  the  honourable  Laan 
(the  mare,  I  mean)  might  ha'  kicked  at  Btanding  eo  Ipng  in  the 
heat — two  mortal  hours !  At  last,  out  come  master.  But  snch  a 
changed  man  I  jon'd  hardly  have  known  him,  Mrs.  Martha,  had 
yon  Bet  ejes  on  him  at  that  moment.  He  was  as  white  as  anj 
ghost,  and  walked  as  bent  as  an  old  man,  and  as  unsteady  as  a 
dmnkenone.  He  said  no  word ;  but  went  straight  up  to  hie  horse, 
made  two  attempts  to  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  before  he  could 
hit  it — snch  a  horseman  as  he  is  I — flung  himself  into  the  saddle 
and  rode  off.  He  kept  up  a  pace  like  the  wind,  all  the  way  home: 
and  when  we  came  to  the  Hall,  tossed  me  the  rein,  threw  himself 
off  hia  horse,  and  went  straight  in-doors,  without  so  mnch  as  a 
word,  or  a  look,  towards  me  or  the  mare ;  him,  too,  that  always 
has  a  kind  speech,  or  a  nod,  or  m  slap  on  the  shoulder,  cither  for 
me  or  the  horses.  Don't  tell  me,  Mrs.  Martha ;  I'd  take  you  any 
bet,  the  bononrable  Lanra  (I  mean  Miss  Damer)  has  played  him  a 
jade's  trick.  As  snrc  as  you're  alive,  Mr.  Harry  has  been  clean 
pitched  over — what  d'ye  call  it — refused.'" 

"I  think  Dick  was  right,"  resumed  Matty,  after  the  pause  of 
a  moment;  "  for,  for  some  time  after,  Mr.  Harry  was  quite  un- 
like himself.  He  wonld  fold  his  arms,  and  stand  looking  out  of 
the  window,  by  the  quarter  of  an  honr  together;  he  took  no 
tiionght  about  bis  food ;  answered  his  father  and  mother,  as  if  he 
didn't  know  what  they  were  saying  to  him ;  cared  nothing  for  his 
usual  sports,  his  hunting,  and  fishing,  and  shooting;  stopped  idling 
in-doors;  noTer  rode  out  at  alt ;  was  always  asking  what  o'clock 
it  was,  and  wondering  it  was  still  so  early ;  seemed  glad  when 
bed-time  came ;  got  up  late,  yet  looked  tired  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning ;  neglected  hia  dress,  and  let  his  hair  hang  loose 
about  his  ears.  Once,  I  remember,  I  happened  to  be  dusting  !q 
the  library— one  of  the  house-maids  asked  me  to  do  it  for  her, 
while  she  stuped  down  to  the  lodge  to  s^  her  mother  for  half  an 
nonr  who  was  sick  of  an  ague — when  I  saw  Mr.  Harry  come  softly 
in,  and  close  the  door  behind  him,  as  if  he  didn't  wish  to  be  seen. 
To  hnmour  him,  I  staid  where  I  was,  behind  the  screen,  that  he 
mighlat  think  he  was  being  watched  or  obserred." 
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"  To  save  him  from  knowing  it,  jon  did  it  ?  "  said  Kate. 

"  Yes,"  said  Matty,  "  I  didn't  want  him  to  be  teased,  bj 
finding  that  some  one  was  there,  when  he  fancied  himself  alone. 
Well,  he  walked  up  to  the  great  map,  that  hangs  on  one  side  of 
the  room,  against  the  wall,  and  stood  looking  at  it  for  some  time, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  month  looking  as  if  he 
were  whistling,  without  sound,  to  himself  At  last  he  gave  a 
deep  sigh,  and  turned  away.  Then  he  stood,  for  a  bit,  in  the 
bow-wiudow,  where  the  two  big  globes  stand ;  and  these  he  spun 
round,  one  after  the  other,  looking  dizzily  at  them,  as  they 
twirled  and  twirled  beneath  his  right  forefinger,  while  with  his 
left  he  pulled  his  nether  lip,  till  it  left  his  teeth  as  bare  as  the 
globes  themselves.  'I  can't  make  end  nor  side  of  them,'  I 
heard  him  mutter ;  ^  I  shall  continue  a  blockhead  all  the  days  of 
my  life.'  And  then  he  gaye  another  sigh,  and  turned  away.  He 
remained  opposite  one  of  the  book-shelves  for  several  minutes, 
and  stared  at  the  backs  of  the  books,  as  if  he  was  making  out 
what  was  wrote  on  'em ;  but  I  don't  think  he  was  reading,  either; 
nor  yet,  when  he  took  down  one,  and  turned  over  iter  leaves,  let- 
ting them  spring  from  his  thumb  so  fast,  that  it  wasn't  likely  he 
could  make  out  the  lines  and  letters,  though  he  was  looking  at 
tfiem  all  the  time.  I  heard  him  say,  between  his  teeth :  ^  And 
these  cursed  books,  that  she's  so  fond  of !  How  shall  I  ever  get 
any  one  of  'em  into  my  head — ^much  less  all !  I  shall  never  be 
other  than  the  dolt  I  have  been  all  my  life  1  I  couldn't  be  wor- 
thy of  her — try  as  I  might  1  No  wonder  she  despises  me !  No 
wonder  she  has  made  her  choice  elsewhere.'  He  flung  the  book 
away,  and  clasped  both  hands  before  his  face,  and  stood  so,  quite 
silent,  for  a  long  time;  at  least,  it  seemed  a  very  long  time,  I 
know,  to  me,  for  I  was  afraid  to  stir  or  breathe,  lest  he  might  see 
or  hear  me,  so  still  the  place  was,  and  so  still  he  remained.  You 
might  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  At  last,  there  was  a  knock,  and 
the  handle  of  the  door  was  gently  turned.  Mr.  Harry  started. 
*  Who's  there  ?  '  he  cried,  gruffly  enough.  *  It's  I,  'Squire,'  said 
Dick  Dimble,  putting  his  shock  head  softly  into  the  room.  *  I've 
seen  your  honour  prowlbg  about  this  place  lately,  more  than  is 
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good  for  yon.  No  good  comes  of  haunting  and  burrowing  in 
libr^ies  and  studies,  when  it  isn't  natural  to  a  man ;  if  he's  bom 
and  bred  a  book-worm,  well  and  good — he  can't  help  his  natur', 
no  more  than  a  ferret,  or  a  rat,  or  a  mole,  or  any  other  vermin 
can ;  but  when  it's  the  natur'  of  him  to  be  abroad,  and  scouring 
oyer  the  country  like  a  stag,  or  a  dog,  or  a  horse,  or  such  kind  o' 
noble  animal,  that  knows  what  life  is,  why  then  he  oughtn't  to 
skulk  in  holes  and  comers,  but  he  should  come  out,  and  enjoy 
what  God  gave  him  to  enjoy,  and  taught  him  to  enjoy,  and  made 
him  fit  to  enjoy.  You  must  come  out  and  ride,  Mr.  Harry,  sir; 
'sense  my  saying  so,  but  you  must,'  says  Dick.  '  I  can't  ride,' 
says  master,  in  a  broken  voice,  '  I  shall  never  care  to  ride  again.' 

*  Don't  say  so,  Mr.  Harry,  sir,'  says  Dick.  *  Take  heart,  sir,  and 
try  what  a  good  gallop  'cross  country'll  do  for  you.  It'll  make 
a  man  of  you  once  more.  Do  be  persuaded ;  I've  brought  round 
ihe  horses,  Mr.  Harry,  sir;  do  come  and  have  a  good  brisk  ride.' 
The  'Squire  tamed  away,  and  began  spinning  one  of  the  globes 
again  ;  and  then  he  said — not  lookipg  at  Dick  while  he  spoke — 

*  What  horse  have  you  brought  for  me,  Dick  ? '  *  The  bay  mare 
sir,'  says  Dick,  very  firm  and  steady  like.  The  'Squire  glanced 
up  quite  sudden,  and  looked  straight  in  Dick's  face.  Then  h^, 
walked  up  to  him,  put  one  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  with  the 
other  gave  Dick's  a  hearty  grip,  while  he  passed  on  out  of  the 
study,  saying  : — ^  I'll  go — I  will  ride.'  And  ever  since  that 
time,"  concluded  Matty,  stepping  forward,  and  patting  the  old 
hunter's  neck^  ^*  it  has  always  been  called  *  the  bay  marc.'  " 

"  And  what  became  of  its  namesake,  the  honourable  Laura 
Damer  ?  "  asked  Kate. 

'*  Soon  after  that,  the  family  went  up  to  town  ;  and  we  heard 
afterwards,  that  the  young  lady  had  married  a  Colonel  Lascelles, 
and  had  gone  out  with  him  to  India,"  answered  Matty.  '^  But 
Mr.  Harry  had  taken  to  his  riding  and  hunting,  and  they  made 
him  his  own  man  again,  as  Dick  Dimble  said  they  would." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

''  And  SO)  master  and  you  have  made  oat  the  consinsbip  between 
jon  and  the  folks  at  Wortbington  Conrt  ?  ''  said  Matty,  as  she 
and  her  yonng  mistress  rambled  on  again.  There  was  always  a 
good  deal  of  ncighbonrliness,  and  kitb-andkin  feeling,  between 
oar  people  and  theirs  in  the  old  times.  My  Madam  Heathcote 
and  Madam  Wortbington  called  one  another  by  their  Christian 
names;  and  there  was  always  relation  meeting  and  greeting. be- 
tween the  two  families  at  Christmas  time,  and  on  birth-days,  and 
wedding-days,  and  such  like.  What  do  yoa  think  of  the  present 
folks,  Miss  Kate,  my  darling  ?  What  sort  seems  Mr.  Morton 
.  Wortbington,  now  he's  come  to  be  head  of  the  hoase  ?  And  what 
like's  his  son,  besides  being  English  to  the  backbone — ^which  I^m 
glad  to  hear  ?  *' 

"  Well,  in  some  things  they  arc  like  father,  like  son,"  said' 
Kate ;  "  they  come  of  the  same  proad  race — they're  made  of  the 
same  stem  staff — which,  it  seems,  is  the  Wortbington  character- 
istic. For  the  son, — my  iron  coasin,  as  I  call  him, — ^he  might 
%*  by  a  miraculous  chance  be  softened,  or  melted,  bent  or  moulded, 
wrought  upon  by  some  means  or  other ;  but  of  the  marble  father, 
there's  no  hope  ;  under  all  conceivable  changes,  he  would  remain 
a  hard,  impenetrable,  unalterable  block  of  primitive  granite. 
Nothing  but  hewing  him  piecemeal,  or  cutting  at  the  very  heart 
of  him,  would  produce  any  effect  upon  marble  Mr.  Morton  Wor- 
tbington. As  my  mother  proved,  if  all  be  true,"  she  added,  in  a 
iittle  exultant  under-tone. 

*^  Ay,  that  she  did,  as  I,  and  none  so  well  as  I,  know  for  a 
certainty,"  said  Matty.  [^  I  once  happened  to  see  how  unstony 
Mr.  Morton  Wortbington  could  look!  Never  but  once — ^Ihat 
once-— did  I  see  him  carry  himself  like  anything  else  but  the 
cold,  marble  piece  o'  goods  be  seemed — more  like  a  statter,  or  a 
bust  on  legs,  than  a  man. 
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"  And  that  onco ?  "  said  Kat«. 

"  Tea,  thftt  once,  enre  eoongh,  he  did  show  he  was  flesh  and 
blood ;  a  man  with  a  heart  in  biB  bosom,  and  vith  fire  in  his 
heart — in  his  eyes — in  his  worde." 

"  And  ^oa  happened  to  see  it  ?  "  pursaed  Kate,  with  her  ajes 
9zed  npon  the  norse. 

"  Tes,  I  chanced  to  he  hiding — that  is,  I  chanced  to  be  where 
I  coold  see^-coold  overhear  him  and  my  Miss  Hetty  together — 
when  they  little  thought  any  one  was  by — and  when  be  told  her 
plain  out  he  loved  her,  and  that  he  begged  her  to  have  pity  on 
him,  and  bare  bim,  for  he  couldn't  live  without  her. .  And  it  was 
when  she  told  bim  as  plain,  that  she  didn't  and  couldn't  love  bim 
in  return,  that  Mr.  Morton  showed  be  wasn't  stone  to  the  heart. 
I  shall  never  forget  bis  look — tbongh  he  never  knew  I  saw  it 
— nor  she  neither,  for  I  never  mentioned  that  I'd  chanced  to — 

"  Yon  were  right,"  said  Kate.  "  Best  speak  of  it  no  more.'' 
After  this  evening  ramble  and  conversation  with  her  nurse 
Matty,  whenever  Kate  went  over  to  Worthington  Court  with  her 
uncle,  she  felt  more  and  more  interested  to  watch  the  conduct 
and  speech,  and  to  observe  every  slight  gesture  and  look  of  the 
cold,  haughty  muter  of  the  bon^e.  Tbe  interest  bis  character 
posseased  for  ber  was  not  that  of  liking,  or  sympathy;  hnt  a  sort 
of  resistless  attraction,  which  led  ber  to  speculate  upon  bis  inward 
thoughts  and  sentiments,  as  opposed  to  his  outwardly  expressed 
actions  and  words.  She  was  continually  drawn  to  contrast  his 
external  manner  with  what  she  had  learned  of  his  soul's  history ; 
and  while  she  noted  the  chill,  unmoved  demeanour,  would  recall 
to  herself  that  one  Gerj  point  in  his  life,  of  which  she  knew. 

The  feeling  of  Mr.  Worthington  towards  her,  partook  of  some- 
what the  same  nature.  He  could  not  withstand  tbe  impression 
ber  image  produced  upon  bim.  He  felt  it,  even  while  be  did  not 
permit  himself  to  look  at  her.  Ho  bad  a  perpetual  sense  of  Het- 
ty's living  impersonation  being  there,  near  him,  before  him ;  only 
unseen,  because  he  would  not  allow  himself  directly  to  regard  it 
This  was  a  negative  effect  she  produced  upon  him  \  a  more  poai- 
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tiye  one,  waf  the  oneasineM  which  he  felt  at  her  perfect  ease 
The  fearleiniess  of  tono,  the  unembarrassed  look,  4he  unhesitating 
speech,  all  combined  to  discompose  and  annoy  him.  Her  pres- 
ence had  too  great  an  involuntary  influence  upon  him,  to  be  wel- 
come or  pleasant ;  and  yet  there  was  something  in  the  beautiful, 
spirited  girl,  that  could  create  neither  aversion  nor  displeasure. 
There  was  a  kind  of  mutual  interest  between  the  two,  at  once  re- 
pellent and  attractive,  which  would  let  them  neither  like  nor  dis- 
like each  other.-  Kate  could  not  look  upon  him  with  indifference, 
when  she  remembered  how  passionately  he  had  loved  her  mother ; 
yet  she  could  not  help  resenting  his  self-imposed  stoicism  of  cold- 
ness and  reserve ;  while  Mr.  Worthington  felt  constrained  and 
conscious  when  she  was  present,  and  relieved  when  she  was  gone, 
without  actually  experiencing  disapproval,  or  expressing  objection. 

He  would  sometimes  speak  slightingly  and  depreciatingly  of 
her  to  his  son ;  but  he  never  went  beyond  such  remarks  as  he  had 
once  before  made ;  generally  treating  her  when  absent,  as  when 
present,  with  a  cold  avoidance, — as  if  she  were  a  subject  and  a 
person  too  insignificant  to  be  noticed, — of  too  little  consequence 
to  be  disparaged. 

Kate,  on  her  side,  was  not  quite  so  forbearing.  She  did  not 
scruple  to  show  that'  she  thought  Mr.  Worthington  did  not  use 
her  well ;  and  that  if  not  actively  unkind  towards  her,  at  least  he 
was  unwarrantably  disdainful  and  disregardful. 

This  was  one  of  th^  most  frequent  topics  of  disagreement  be- 
tween herself  and  Ferraor  Worthington.  She,  ever  hovering  on 
the  verge  of  something  petulant  and  insolent  in  her  allusions ; 
he,  never  tolerating  the  slightest  approach  to  disrespect  or  want 
of  deference  towards  his  father.  She,  perpetually  trying  how  much 
he  would  bear ;  he,  ever  watchful  to  prevent  and  repress  her  say- 
ing anything  which  he  felt  bound  not  to  allow.  The  more  Kate 
Ireton  felt  Fermor  Worthington^s  influence  upoh  herself,  the 
more  did  she  strive  to  exercise  one  upon  him ;  but  so  long  as  there 
was  the  least  tincture  of  wrong  in  what  she  sought  to  sway  him 
to,  she  could  not  flatter  herself  she  produced  the  slightest  ef- 
fect 
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Upon  Kttte's  bloot  mode  of  speedi,  her  governess  would  some- 
times geDtlj  attempt  to  remonstrate  with  her.  '^  Indeed,  my 
dear  child,"  she  wtfuld  say,  "you  will  never  be  loved,  if  you  per- 
sist  in  that  abrupt,  disregardful  manner." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  loved,"  Kate  would  answer,  with  a  scorn- 
ful laugh.  "  If  people  can't  like  me  as  I  am — ^natural,  out-spo- 
ken, truth-telling — they  may  let  it  alone." 

''  You  may  be  quite  as  truthful,  with  less  roughness.  It  makes 
you  appear  unamiable.  To  hear  you  answer  so  bluffly,  startles 
people  from  loving  you  as  you  deserve." 

"  I  care  not  for  such  easily- startled  liking.  I  don't  seek  their 
love ;  I  want  none  of  it." 

*'  All  human  beings  want  love ;  it  is  humanity's  first  great 
necessity.  If  you  do  not  wish  for  love,  it  is  because  you  have 
never  known  its  want.  There  will  come  a  time  when  you  will  de* 
sire  it,  when  you  will  need  it" 

"  And  till  then,  I'll  manage  to  do  without  it,"  said  Kate. 

"  Well  for  you  to  talk  of  doing  without  it,  who  possess  it  at 
present  in  such  abundance,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Lindon, 
with  a  sigh  and  a  smile.  "  All  I  would  warn  you  against  is,  not 
recklessly  to  risk  its  loss  or  abatement  It  is  too  priceless  a  bless- 
ing to  be  lightly  thrown  away,  or  even  negle<fted.  Treasure  that 
you  have ;  and  disdain  not  fresh  store.  Impossible  to  be  too  cov- 
etous in  its  acquisition,  or  to  hoard  it  too  dearly  and  nearly. 
Affection  is  the  only  wealth  of  which  you  cannot  be  too  great  a 
miser." 

It  is  probable  that  had  Mrs.  Lindon's  mild  words,  together 
with  the  example  of  her  gentle,  unselfish  disposition,  continued, 
they  might  imperceptibly  have  vrrought,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  years,  that  chastening  effect  upon  her  pupil's  character  which 
would  have  softened  it  into  perfection.  But  the  young  widow's 
health  gave  way ;  and  just  as  the  medical  attendant  had  pronoun- 
ced that  a  southern  climate  could  alone  save  her,  a  small  annuity 
bequeathed  to  her  by  a  distant  relation,  enabled  her  to  repair  to 
her  beloved  Italy — ^to  starve,  as  the  'Squire  said,  to  luxuriate,  as 
ihe  thought — ^upon  fifty  pounds  a  year. 
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For  some  time,  there  was  a  talk  of  supplying  Mrs.  Lindon'a 
place  with  another  instructress  ;  but  time  slipped  by,  and  none 
was  engaged.  Kate  insensibly  fell  into  her  old  desultory  habits ; 
was  constantly  on  horseback  with  her  uncle ;  took  no  thought  of 
lessons,  and  pursued  only  his  and  her  own  pleasant  deyices  for 
out-of  door  enjoyment  Mr.  Morton  Worthington's  precarious 
health  and  increasing  exactions,  caused  his  son  to  be  less  and  less 
master  of  his  own  time ;  so  that  Heathcote  Hall  and  its  inmates 
saw  little  or  nothing  of  Fermor  Worthington.  Months  succeed- 
ed one  another,  and  years  crept  by,  leaving  little  to  mark  their 
rapid  progress.  As  Kate  approached  womanhood,  she  began  to 
feel  a  certain  monotony,  a  want  of  resource  and  interest  in  her 
existence, — ^the  ineyi table  result  of  insufficient  mental  culture. 
She  had  the  vigour  of  strong  natural  powers,- which  enabled  her  to 
express  herself — even  as  a  child — ^with  remarkable  capacity ;  but 
now  that  she  had  attained  an  age  when  girlish  pursuits  could  no 
longer  suffice  to  satisfy  her  tastes,  or  occupy  her  faculties  ade- 
quately, refinement,  enlightenment,  fresh  ideas,  became  absolute 
necessities,  which  were  each  day  more  and  more  keenly  felt. 
Once,  she  and  the  'Squire  bad  been  taking  a  smart  canter  across 
the  Oakleigh  Downs,  in  order  to  counteract  the  depressing  influ- 
ence of  the  morning,^ — a  chill,  misty,  drizzly  day  in  early  autumn. 
As  they  rode  homewards,  the  hedges  looked  dank  and  soppy ;  the 
park  trees  behung  with  a  grey  veil  of  haze  and  moisture ;  the  sky 
leaden  and  uniform ;  the  roads  muddy ;  the  leaves  dripping ;  all 
seemed  cheerless  and  blank. 

"  Uncle,"  said  Kate,  suddenly,  "  I  wish  you  would  take  me 
to  Italy.  The  blue  skies,  the  glowing  sunshine,  the  glorious 
starlight  and  moonlight,  that  they  talk  of,  as  perpetually  reigning 
there  in  cloudless  beauty,  make  me  long  to  exchange  this  dreary 
prospect  of  a  long,  long  autumn  and  winter,  for  a  season  there. 
Think  of  the  paradise  of  such  a  climate,  compared  with  this  1 
Ugh  I "  and  she  shuddered ;  ^'  to  think  of  the  many  dull  hopeless 
weeks  and  months  we  shall  have  to  wade  through,  of  this  kind 
of  weather,  before  spring  comes  to  cheer  us." 

<^  You  forget  Christmas,  Kate,  with  its  yule  logs,  its  holly- 
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ts  rousiDg  fires,  its  good  fare,  its  jolly  cheer,  its  merry 
ts  songs,  its  games,  its  holiday  dresses,  its  bright  look, 
ic  time.  Yoa  forget  we  have  that  to  look  forward 
)  look  back  upon,  between  this  and  spring.  You  forgot 
old  English  Christmas  1 '' 

I  remember  it  quite  well — I  remember  it  too  well — I 
by  heart ;  I  have  seen  so  many  English  Christmases, 
onld  like  to  spend  one  Christmas  away  from  England, 
know  how  one  feels  without  beef  and  padding  being 

0  table  like  a  doom,  on  a  particular  day.  Oh.  that  in- 
turkey  and  chine  I  Those  relentless  mince  pies !  I 
ccessivcly  like  to  have  a  fete,  instead  of  a  fate,  in  my 
pending  Christmas-day,  if  it  were  but  for  change  of 

e  to  have  what,  my  dear  ?  '^  said  the  'Squire,  simply, 
y  a  worthless  play  upon  a  word,  uncle ;  which  was  more- 
inworthy  affectation — for  I  have  no  right  to  use  French 
lowing  so  few ;  and  besides,  it  should  have  been  proper- 
not  fbte;  for  it  is  an  Italian  holiday  I  am  longing 

i  you  shall  have  one,  Elate,  my  dear,"  said  her  uncle, 
d  be  hard  if  you  should  long  in  vain  for  any  thing  that 
e  you.     So,  hey  for  Italy  !  when  shall  we  go  ?  " 

1  sooner  the  better — to-morrow — the  day  after — when 
uncle  I "  she  exclaimed,  gleefully.  ^^  I'll  brush  up  what 
inch  and  Italian  dear  patient  Mrs.  Lindon  ever  managed 
nto  my  pate.     I  can  do  that  on  the  road,  so  as  to  lose 

and  we'll  go  and  see  her  herself,  shall  we  ?  Take  her 
ise  in  her  Tuscan  hut,  that  she  has  so  often  written  to  us 
es  about,  and  hoped  one  day  to  show  us.  How  surpris- 
ill  be  1     And  how  pleased  1     For  though  I  fear  I  often 

gentle  temper  more  than  I  ought — I  have  felt  this  since 
r — ^yet  I  believe  she  loved  me." 

10  does  not,  you  rogue  ?  "  said  the  'Squire.  "  And  by- 
as  we  are  so  soon  to  be  off  on  our  travels,  we  may  as  well 
ay,  in  our  way  home,  at  Worthington  Court,  and  bid 
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Morton  and  Fermor  good-bye.     They  will  be  surprised,  I  take 
it,  at  sach  an  unusual  freak  on  our  parts.'' 

^^  Nothing  surprises  or  disturbs  the  imperturbable  Worthing- 
tons — our  grim,  stately,  marble  and  iron  cousins  1 ''  laughed  Kate. 
*'  You'll  see,  uncle ;  the  father  will  look  no  more  moved  than  if 
you  were  to  announce  that  you  were  going  home  after  your  visit ; 
and  the  son  will  perhaps  say,  '  You  could  not  have  decided  on  a 
wiser  step,  'Squire  ;  a  winter  abroad  will  do  you  both  good.  Kate 
will  benefit  by  travel ;  and  you  will  have  change  of  scene  and 
amusement  You  are  quite  right  to  go.'  The  iron  cousin  always 
considers  ^  right '  first." 

"  Fermor ^s  a  good  lad  1  "  said  the  'Squire,  heartily. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Kate,  with  a  laugh. 

"  You  say  that,  as  if  you  didn't  mean  it  quite  in  the  way  I 
do,"  said  the  'Squire. 

"  I  dare  say  not,  uncle,"  she  replied.  ''  I  mean,  he's  so  good 
that  he  isn't  satisfied  unless  every  one  matches  his  own  goodness , 
and  that's  rather  too  good,  when  one  sometimes  feels  inclined  to 
be  a  little  wicked." 

"  But  I  don't  find  Fermor  too  good,  for  my  part ;  he's  plea- 
sant with  his  goodness — which  all  good  people  are  not,"  said  the 
'Squire.     "  Don't  you  agree  with  me,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Quite,  uncle, — that  all  good  people  are  not  pleasant,"  said 
Kate. 

^^  And  that  Fermor  is  pleasant,  although  he's  so  good,"  con- 
tinued her  uncle. 

'^  Well — yes ;  at  any  rate,  it's  pleasant  to  hear  you  say  so," 
she  returned,  laughing. 


-^•-•- 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

^^  What  think  you  my  Kate  and  I  have  made  up  our  minds  to 
do,  Morton  ?  "  said  the  'Squire,  after  he  had  shaken  hands  wiA 
his  friend,  and  inquired  concerning  his  health ;  '^  wo  are  talking 
of  a  trip  to  the  continent— of  wintering  in  Italy." 
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*"  Are  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Morton  Worthington,  in  the  calmest 

tsTcncst  of  tones. 

ISjtUi  glanced  at  her  ancle,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  her  eyes, 
to  remind  Kim  of  her  prediction. 

"  Is  it  p^Mihle,  'Squire  I  "  exclaimed  Fermor.  "  Do  you 
really  think  you  shall  like  to  leave  England  ?  " 

An  almost  ixperceptible  twinge  passed  across  the  'Squirc^s 
&ee ;  but  he  answered :  "  Yes ;  Kate  has  a  notion  she  should 
like  a  winter  abroad ;  so  I  am  anxious  to  go.  We  shall  probably 
atari  in  a  day  or  two. ' 

"  So  soon  !  "  said  Fermor. 

"  If  I  am  ever  to  make  the  grand  tour,  the  sooner  the  better," 
laughed  the  'Squire.  **  Many  would  think  IVe  already  put  it 
off  later  than  I  ought  to  h«,Te  done.  But  better  late  than  never, 
as  the  old  saying  goes." 

'^  And  are  you  so  eager  for  this  foreign  visit, — so  eager  to 
leaye  home,  Kate  ?  "  said  Feimor. 

"  la  there  not,  somewhere,  a  passage  about  home-keeping 
youths  having  homely  wits?"  f»he  returned,  gaily ;  ''the  same 
thing  holds  good,  I  conclude,  for  young  damsels.  It  is  high  time 
somewhat  should  be  done  to  prevent  me  from  rusting,  or  must 
ing,  by  shutting  up  too  long ;  so  uncle  is  going  to  take  me  an 
airing  that  shall  give  me  a  little  brightening  and  polishing." 

''  Too  much  exposure  abroad  sometimes  dims  a  woman's  rea. 
lustre,  though  it  may  give  her  a  superficial  brilliancy,"  said  Fer- 
mor, in  a  lighter  tone,  like  her  own. 

''  Perhaps  you  would  haye  her  merely  scrubbed  neat  and 
clean,  and  set  on  the  kitchen  shelf, — a  domestic  utensil  ?  "  said 
Kate.  '^  You  probably  hold,  that  in  her  own  housewife  sphere 
alone,  a  woman  should  shine." 

"  I  certainly  think  that  it  is  there  she  shines  to  best  advan- 
tage," said  Fermor. 

''  And  if  a  little  foreign  polish  is  first  given,  it  enables  her  to 
settle  down  in  her  own  home  with  all  the  more  effect,"  said 
Kate. 

^  Well, — ^  polish,'  merely ;  so  that  there  be  nothing  artificial, 
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nothing  adventitionfl ;  so  that  the  sterling  native  gold  be  allowed 
to  appear  in  its  intrinsic  effulgenoe,  and  not  haye  suffered  lac- 
quering," he  answered.  '^  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  and  that  for 
women,  as  well  as  for  men,  joathfnl  travel  is  an  advantage.  I 
spoke  hastily.  Doubtless,  this  proposed  journey  will  profit  joa 
much.  That  will  be  a  consolation  for  losing  you  and  the  ^Squire 
from  England." 

''  You  will  not  miss  us  much  as  neighbours,  for  you  rarely 
come  oyer  to  the  Hall  now,"  said  the  'Squire,  as  he  rose  to 
take  leave.  "We  shall  hope  to  see  you  oftener  when  we 
return." 

Fermor  said  nothing,  but  he  grasped  the  'Squire  affectionately 
by  the  hand,  and  looked  his  gratitude. 

"  Fermor,  suppose  you  put  on  your  hat  and  accompany  our 
friends  on  their  way  home,"  said  Mr.  Worthington.  "  As  they 
are  leaving  England  so  soon,  you  may  not  hmye  another  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  them.     Go  ;  I  ¥rish  it." 

Fermor  started  with  delight  at  this  unexpected  command ; 
and  hastened  out  to  have  his  horse  saddled,  while  the  'Squire 
and  Kate  were  taking  leave  of  his  father. 

He  was  more  than  usually  grave  and  quiet,  for  some  time, 
as  they  rode  on,  side  by  side  ;  but  at  length  rousing  himself,  he 
said : — ^**  I  am  very  selfish,  to  think  only  of  my  own  regret,  in 
having  you  leave  us  ;  I  ought  to  remember  that  you  will 
enjoy  a  great  pleasure  How  do  you  propose  going  ?  Which 
way  ?  " 

He  discussed  the  route  with  the  'Squire  and  Kate  ;  entered 
with  animation  into-all  the  details  of  their  journey ;  aiding  them 
with  all  the  hints  and  suggestions  which  might  be  of  use  to  such 
inexperienced  travellers,  and  which  his  own  early  residence  on 
the  continent  enabled  him  to  furnish. 

"  What  a  delightful  thing  it  would  be  to  go  with  you  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  in  the  midst  of  some  minute  description  he  was 
giving  the  'Squire,  of  how  he  was  to  proceed  in  crossing  the 
Alps. 

"  And  what  a  BtUl  more  delightful  thing  it  would  be  to  haw 
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r|  yon  with  us  !  "  ezclaimed  the  'Squire.  *'  Do,  my  dear  fellow  I 
Not  to  speak  selfishly,  you  would  be  the  making  of  us,  in  our 
difficulties  ;  and  your  company  would  double  our  pleasure. 
Wouldn't  it,  Kate  ?  " 

Fermor  glanced  quickly  at  Elate.  She  didn't  speak;  but 
ber  fiace  wore  a  glowing,  pleased  expression,  of  undoubted 
assent. 

"  You  are  very  good,  'Squire,"  said  Fermor,  in  his  deep- 
breathed,  earnest  voice ;  "  there  is  nothing  I  should  so  intensely 
like ;  but  my  father — I  must  not — I  cannot  leave  him." 

"  He's  not  a  child,  that  he  can't  be  left  1  He  won't  tumble 
out  of  window,  or  fall  into  the  fire,  or  break  his  neck  down  stairs, 
or  get  into  mischief  if  he  isn't  watched,  will  he  ?  "  said  Kate, 
hastily. 

"  He  likes  to  have  me  with  him ;  and  I  like  to  stay  with  him," 
said  Fermor,  gravely. 

'^  Even  when  we  ask  you  to  go  with  us  ?  Even  when  we  tell 
you,  you  will  be  our  greatest  comfort  and  assistance  ?  Even 
when  we  tell  you  your  company  will  double  our  pleasure  ?  "  said 
Kate,  turning  her  beautiful  face  full  upon  him,  in  the  eagerness 
of  her  urging. 

Fermor  withdrew  his  look  resolutely  from  the  one  which  he 
felt  deprived  him  of  power  to  speak  a  denial ;  and  then  he  said, 
in  a  low,  but  firm  tone :  "  Even  then." 

^'  The  Iron  Cousin  has  no  need  to  *  screw  his  courage  to  the 
sticking-place  I '  "  sh'e  said ;  '*  it  is  ever  fast  and  sturdy  to  the 
point  of  adherence." 

^*  Would  you  have  it  otherwise,  when  duty  is  the  point  of  ad- 
herence ?  "  he  returned.  "  I  trust,  courage  and  I  may  never  be 
unable  to  cry,  '  We'll  not  fail,'  when  duty  makes  the  appeal 
against  inclination." 

'^  Then  your  inclination  is  with  us  ?  "  she  said. 

"  It  is,"  he  replied ;  "  I  hardly  dare  to  think  how  entirely  it 
is  with  you ;  how  much  I  should  prefer  going  with  you  and  your 
uncle,  to  staying  at  home.  But  I  know  my  presence  is  required, 
and  therefore  I  remain." 
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"  If  jon  choose  to  sacrifice  jour  own  pleasnre,  do  yon  tbmk 
it  right  to  diminish  ours  ?  "  said  Kate.  ''  Remember,  mj  ancle 
tod  I  haye  told  you  that  we  shall  enjoy  our  journey  but  half  as 
well  without  you." 

"  You  urge  me  too  far,  Kate,"  said  Fermor.     "  You  urge  me 
to  tell  you  that  all  other  considerations  should  give  way,  with 
me,  to  that  of  my  father.     And  even  now,  I  am  transgressing  his 
commands,"  he  added,  with  a  sad  smile,  as  he  looked  round. 
^*  He  told  me  to  accompany  you  on  your  way  home ;  and  here 
have  I  come  almost  to  the  very  door  of  Heathcote  Hall  with 
you.     To  save  the  letter  of  his  injunction,  I  must  bid  you  fare- 
well here,  under  the  old  avenue  trees.     They  will  wear  their 
spring  leaves  ere  we  meet  again  ;  but  you  will  have  seen  many  a 
brave  tree,  and  many  a  broad  acre  of  land,  before  then  ;  though 
none  fairer  and  dearer  than  your  own  glorious  park  trees,  'Squire ! 
I  shall  come  and  see  them,  now  and  then,  while  you  are  away,  for 
your  sake  and  Kate's.     Good  bye,  'Squire — a  pleasant  journey  1 
Farewell,  Kate  1 " 

*'  Nonsense,  my  dear  fellow  !  You  are  not  going  to  take 
leave  here  ;  you  must  come  in  with  us — ^you  must  dine  with  us — 
you  must  stay  till  evening.  We  can't  spare  you  yet !  We  can't 
part  with  you  yet !  Remember,  we  are  going  away  for  a  long 
time ;  and  shan*t  see  each  other  for  months  to  come.  Nonsense, 
you  mustn't  think  of  returning  yet !  " 

"  I  fear  I  must,  sir,"  said  Fermor. 

"  Why  tempt  him  from  his  beloved  stern  path  of  duty,  uncle  ? 
He  has  so  scrupulous  a  reverence  for  it  that  he  thinks  he  ought 
to  observe  even  its  least  reasonable  exactions.  He  thinks  him- 
self  bound  to  obey  his  fathet  to  the  minutest  shade  of  his  imperi- 
ous will.  Not  so  much  as  a  command  to  return  by  a  stat<^d 
quarter  of  an  hour,  will  he  infringe,  to  please  friends  who  are 
foolish  enough  to  let  him  see  they  wish  to  have  him  with  them  as 
long  as  they  can." 

"  Indeed,  I  think  you  carry  your  implicit  obedience  to  your 
father's  commands  too  far,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  'Squire,  *'  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  say  so." 
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Ton  would  not  ^aj  so,  'Squire,  if  yoa  knew  alL  My 
father's  health  is  more  fragile  than  you  think  it ;  his  yery  life 
seems  to  tremble  in  the  balance.  His  physician  has  hinted  as 
mach  to  me  ;  and  that  thwarting  him  may  have  the  worst  effects. 
I  know  him ;  I  know  he  likes  to  be  obeyed  at  a  half  word — at  an 
implied  one.  I  will  never  haye  to  reproach  myself  that  by  omis- 
sion, or  even  inadvertence  of  mine,  his  fate  has  been  hastened. 
This  makes  me  daily,  hourly,  nay,  minutely,  watchful  of  him. 
Now  you  will  understand  my  scruples,  and  bid  me  farewell  with 
entire  forgiveness,  and  even  approval.'' 

"  ThouVt  a  good  fellow,  Fermor  I  a  true  gpod  fellow !  *'  ex- 
claimed the  'Squire  warmly,  as  he  wrung  his  young  friend's  hand, 
and  returned  his  farewell. 

"  Farewell,  Kate  ! "  said  Fermor,  leaning  forward  to  shake 
hands  with  her,  her  uncle  being  between  them. 

But  Kate  rode  round,  till  her  horse  was  close  beside  his ;  and 
then  she  took  his  riding- whip  from  his  hand,  and  said :  "  Let 
me  have  this ;  it  will  serve  to  remind  me  of  the  Iron  Cousin's 
rod  of  rule.  It  shall  go  with  me  abroad,  since  he  will  not  go 
himself." 

'*  Oive  me  yours  in  exchange,"  he  said ;  "  though  I  need 
nothing  to  make  me  remember  the  smart  lash  of  Kate's  words ; 
they  cut  deep." 

"  If  they  have  ever  cut  too  keenly,  or  too  sharply,  forgive 
them,"  she  said.  ''  But  iron  need  not  flinch  from  the  touch  of  a 
lady's  riding-whip." 

"  A  '  touch,'  no  !  A  touch  shall  ever  be  welcome  I "  said 
Fermor,  as  he  seized  her  offered  hand.  ''  But  sometimes,  I  think, 
it  has  amounted  to  a  lacing,  or  a  dressing,  or  some  such  extreme 
administration." 

"  And  so,  in  revenge,  you  grip  my  poor  fingers  till  they  ache, 
that  I  may  remember  the  Iron  Cousin's  clutch  1  I'll  beware  how 
I  venture  my  hand  within  it  again." 

"When  you  return  to  Heathcote,  I  trust  I"  said  Fermor. 
^  God  bless  you,  Kate ;  farewell !     Farewell,  dear  friends  both  ! " 

And  Fermor  Worthington  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
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galloped  down  the  myenne,  awmj  from  tlie.old  Hall,  as  if  he  would 
not  iilow  himself  to  pause,  or  to  look  back. 


•  •  • 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Mrs.  Lindon's  "Tuscan  Hut"  was  a  charming  cottage  and 
grounds;  simple  and  unpretending,  even  to  humbleness,  but 
most  picturesque — ^a  true  Italian  '  campagna.'  It  was  situated  at 
some  distance  from  Florence,  in  the  Yal  d'Amo ;  not  precisely 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  yerj  little  removed  from  its  yiein- 
ity.  The  road  which  led  from  her  dwelling  straight  to  the 
beautiful  city,  lay  along  the  shores  of  the  Arno;  the  stream 
flanked  the  bridle-way  and  footpath  closely  on  one  side,  and  on 
ihe  other,  the  fruitful  vineyards,  olive-grounds,  corn  and  maiie 
fields,  garden  patches,  and  orchard  enclosures,  stretched  away  in 
verdant,  variegated  luxuriance  up  across  the  valley.  This  road 
was  little  frequented  by  quiet  Mrs.  Lindon.  She  cared  little 
for  society ;  and  the  duties  of  her  small  household  absorbed  the 
major  part  of  her  time.  The  produce  of  the  ground  (under  the 
management  of  a  worthy  peasant  and  his  wife,  who,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  country,  undertook  its  culture  for  a  half  share 
of  the  crops)  belonged  to  the  proprietor,  of  whom  she  rented 
the  place,  with  privilege  to  purchase  what  vegetables  and  fruit 
she  required  from  thence.  The  maintaining  her  house  in  the 
extreme  order  and  cleanliness  which  her  English  tastes  and 
habits  taught  her  to  hold  indispensable  for  health  and  comfort, 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  her  personal  attention  ;  at  first,  keep- 
ing no  servant.  Finding,  however,  that  her  feeble  health  would 
not  permit  her  to  perform  the  absolute  drudgery,  she  hired  a 
stout  girl  to  scrub,  and  scour,  and  cook,  while  she  defrayed  the 
outlay  thus  entailed,  by  seeking  pupils.  But  her  neighbourhood 
afforded  few  who  could  either  pay  for,  or  desired  instruction. 
Those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded  were  chiefly  peasants,  or 
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people  scaroely  richer  tlian  hersolf.     The  ministoriDg  to  the 
wants  of  those  among  them  who  were  eyen  yet  poorer,  caiised 
her  to  be  solicitous  to  add  to  the  yearly  sum  she  possessed ; 
which,  had  she  had  no  other  claims  than  her  own,  might  have 
heen  found  sufficing.      But  Mrs.    Lindon's  acquaintance  with 
sorrow,  had  taught  her  to  look  for  comfort  in  acts  of  kindness 
and  beneTolence  towards  those  still  more  helpless  and  hapless 
than*  herself ;  and  thus,  many  were  the  small  timely  sums,  the 
thoughtfully-advanced  succours,  and  seasonahle  reliefs,  which  she 
Mcretly   dispensed  among  her    ill-provided  rural  neighhours. 
These  demands  upon  her  scanty  purse  made  her  anxious  to  pre- 
serre  its  supply ;  and  in  order  to  this,  finding  her  hopes  of  ob- 
taining teaching  fail  her,  she  pursued  a  course  suggested  to  her 
by  one  of  her  few  Florentine  friends ;  who,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  to  her  pretty  campagna,  remarking  on  its  beauty  and  neat- 
ness, added  that  it  was  large  enough  to  admit  more  occupants, 
and  that  she  was  sure,  if  Mrs.  Lindon  chose  to  accommodate  lodg- 
ers, those  who  once  saw  the  tasteful  spot,  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  take  her  spare  rooms.     The  hint  was  acted  upon  ;  the  requi- 
site domestic  arrangements  were  made  ;  and  the  Florentine  lady 
was  requested  to  use  her  influence  among  the  Italian  residents, 
or  English  arrivals,  in  procuring  those  who  might  be  desirous 
of  engaging  quiet  apartments,  where  they  might  enjoy  country 
air,  and  yet  be  within  reach  of  the  Tuscan  capital,  and  its  attrac- 
tions of  art,  literature,  and  social  intercourse. 

The  plan  succeeded  admirably.  Mrs.  Lindon  had  a  suc- 
cession of  temporary  inmates,  who  showed  their  sense  of  her 
superior  manners  as  well  as  accommodations,  by  treating  her  with 
the  consideration  due  to  one  who  proved  herself  a  lady,  no  less  than 
an  hostess ;  characters  not  always  found  in  combination,  any 
more  than  those  who  meet  with  them  thus .  combined,  are  found 
to  behave  so  courteously  in  return.  But  when  the  letter  arrived 
from  England,  which  brought  Mrs.  Lindon  the  joyful  news  that 
she  might  expect  a  visit  of  some  length  from  'Squire  Heathcote 
and  his  niece,  she  thought  herself  fortunate  that  her  house  was 
then  at  liberty  to  receive  them  j  since  her  last  lodgers  had  just 
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left  her ;  and  to  a  young  EogliBhinaii  who  made  applieaUon  im 
mediately  after,  she  excused  herself  from  letting  her  rooma, 
frankly  stating  that  she  had  visitors  coming,  who  she  wished 
should  find  themselves  perfectly  at  home  and  undisturbed. 

It  was  a  proud  and  happy  day  to  the  gentle  widow,  when  she 
welcomed  beneath  her  own  roof  her  good  friend  the  'Squire,  and 
her  favourite  pupil,  Kate.  The  one,  with  his  kindly  simplicity 
had  won  her  grateful  esteem  and  regard ;  the  other,  notwith- 
standing that  provoking  vivacity  and  wilfulness  which  had  often- 
times vexed  her,  in  her  capacity  of  governess,  had  yet  contrived 
to  secure  a  warm  comer  in  her  heart,  as  one  whom  sbe  loved 
dearly,  in  spite  of  certain  faults  which  she  rather  wished  cured, 
than  felt  to  be  disagreeable. 

The  gratification  to  her  guests  was  unmixed.  The  'Squire 
found  himself  housed  quietly,  and  domesticated  with  one  whom 
he  knew ;  with  one  whose  face  was  familiar ;  with  one  to  whose 
voice  he  was  accustomed ;  no  slight  comforts  to  a  man  who  dis- 
liked associating  with  strangers,  feeling  uneasy  and  out  of  his 
sphere  when  among  them,  constrained  and  modestly  conscious  of 
his  own  deficiencies,  speaking  no  language  but  his  own,  and  to 
whom  travelling  was  no  pleasure,  inasmuch  as  it  subjected  him 
to  these  and  other  inconveniencies,  in  addition  to  absence  from 
his  own  country  home.  For  Kate's  sake  he  had  endured  all 
silently,  cheerfully ;  contented  to  see  her  pleased  :  but  he  was 
himself  pleased,  when  once  more  settled  down  in  a  cottage  that 
possessed  all  the  attractions  of  English  neatness  and  regularity, 
with  Italian  charm  of  situation  and  prospect. 

As  to  Kate,  she  was  wild  with  delight.  She  saw  her  uncle 
enjoying  their  position ;  she  was  with  one  whom  they  both  of  them 
esteemed  and  liked ;  she  was  able  to  revel  in  the  treasures  of  art, 
which  the  city  possessed;  she  could  feast  her  eyes  with  the  glories 
of  nature  which  the  surrounding  country  presented.  Heart,  mind 
and  sense  might  saturate  themselves  with  rare  images  of  beauty, 
such  as  once  stored,  form  unfading  possessions  of  blissful  memory 
ever  after. 

Her  days  at  this  period  were  a  continuous  success*  jn  of  happy 
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nd  iBtoUwtwd  &Mtiiigi.  One  day  vaa  ipcat  mock  like  u»ther; 
bat  ao  Tftiied  wen  the  pleueree  that  oooami  in  the  coutm  of 
•Mb,  tbst  not  onlj  wu  there  no  Benoe  of  monotooy,  hot  a  feeling 
«■  if  man  glowing  unoont  of  diveraified  enjoyment  it  was  impoa- 
■iblfl  to  pren  into  we  period  <^  time. 

Thna,  pretty  mnch  were  their  hours  paned.  They  were  np 
irith  tka  dawn,  that  they  might  eojoy  the  cool  of  the  Italian  mom- 
i^,  and  beoanse  tbeir  ordbary  habits  made  early  rising  nsual  and 
plaannt  to  them.  Until  brettkfiut,  they  amnsed  diemselves,  the 
Wkele  BtroUing  oat  into  tiie  gronnds  to  watch  the  peasant  and  his 
viie  at  their  horticoltnral  labonrs,  while  Kate  helped  Mrs.  Lin- 
don  in  ber  dury  and  honsehotd  matters,  declaring  she  wob  gath- 
ering innumerable  usefsl  hints,  which  were  to  be  put  into  moet 
■age  practice  upon  her  return  to  Heatboote  Hall,  althougfa  she 
•tamed  to  be  only  idly  entertMuing  herself  with  obeerring  Italian 
booaekeeping.  The  'Squire  found  no  less  entertainment  from  bis 
parsnils.  He  used  to  go  and  look  on,  as  the  bronze-complexion- 
ed  Pietro  and  bis  wife  Marietta  plied  their  vigorous  work ;  the 
woman  soarcely  less  actively  and  laborioosly  employed  than  the 
man,  whitdi  called  forth  not  a  few  muttered  words  of  reprobation 
from  the  sturdy  English  gentleman.  As  the  sinewy,  bare,  ma- 
hogany arms  and  chest  of  the  Italian  rustic  glistened  in  the  sun, 
while  be  wielded  the  strong,  curved,  two-pronged  boe,  in  many  a 
mnBonlar  stroke,  tbe  'Squire's  sense  would  whisper  that  that  was 
not  •  bad  implement  for  the  purpose ;  yet  bis  national  prejudice 
aude  bim  mormur  a  word  or  two  agalnat  the  foreign-fangled  mode 
of  pecking  the  ground  and  digging  treni^s.  His  good-nature 
and  benevolenoe  of  disposition,  prompted  him  to  try  and  hammer 
oat  a  few  worda  of  greeting  in  return  to  the  nodded  salutation  and 
■mile,  displaying  an  even  row  of  strong  iroiy  teeth,  with  which 
Marietta  would  glanee  up  from  her  task  of  piling  a  heap  of  fresh- 
eut  vegetables  into  a  basket;  which,  when  fall,  she  raised  upon 
her  head  and  trudged  off  with,  at  a  firm,  steady  pace,  to  sell  at  a 
market,  after  fdmishing  what  supply  was  needed  at  the  bouse. 
Ike  want  of  Italian  was  at  these  times  aerioosly  felt  by  the 
worthy  'Squire,  who  wished  to  make  Kroe  suitable  reply  to  the 
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eoorteoiui  words  which  he  could  make  out  were  proffered  him  by 
these  simple  good  people.  But  when  he  essayed  to  stumble  out  a 
sentence,  he  used  to  be  sorely  puzzled  by  the  yolubility  with  wMch 
they  would  pour  out  their  yery  Tuscan  politeness,  in  their  yery 
Tuscan  dialect  :* — "  Signor,  habbia  la  ^ompiaoenza  di  f ar  mi  ^om* 
prendere  ^aul'he  yuol  dir." 

Whereupon  the  'Squire  would  smile,  and  hopelessly  shake  his 
head,  and  bashfully  turn  away  into  another  path,  and  go  and  see 
how  the  horses  were  being  fed,  and  watered,  and  groomed,  by  the 
peasant  lad  who  had  been  hired  as  stable-boy,  when  a  stud  was 
added  to  the  domestic  economy  of  Valetta  (the  '*  Tuscan  hut.")  The 
'Squire  had  easily  procured  two  fine  riding-horses  for  himself  and 
niece  in  Florence,  since  they  abound  there. 

After  breakfast  Kate  and  her  uncle  rode  regularly  into  town, 
where  they  spent  the  chief  part  of  the  day  in  haunting  those  two 
grand  galleries  of  the  Uffizj  and  the  Palazzo  Pitti ;  the  'Squire 
well  pleased  to  indulge  his  darling  in  her  delight,  though  he  was 
not  unfrequently  caught  napping  off  into  a  gentle  doze  opposite  to 
some  of  the  most  famous  chefs-d'oeuvres  of  Raphael  or  Titian. 
This,  howeyer,  he  inyariably  ascribed  to  another  cause  than  iodif- 
ference  or  tedium,  assuring  Kate  that  it  was  ''  the  heat,"  merely 
« the  heat." 

They  used  to  dine  in  Florence,  that  they  ^ight  enjoy  the  ride 
in  the  cool  of  the  eyening,  at  the  "  Cascitte;  "  and  then,  by  moon- 
light, or  starlight,  later  on,  they  would  turn  their  horses'  heads  in 
the  direction  of  their  ''  campagna "  homestead, '  after  a  day  of 
pleasantly  mingled  exercise  and  repose. 

The  'Squire  liked  extremely  their  eyening  resort  to  the  "  Cas- 
cine ;  "  the  music  of  the  military  band,  the  meeting  so  many  Eng- 
lish faces  (though  he  rarely  encountered  one  that  was  known  to 
him),  the  assemblage  of  carriages,  and  people  on  horseback,  the 
gay  crowd  on  foot,  the  cheerfulness  and  brightness  of  the  scene  al- 
together, pleased  him  much ;  but  there  was  one  drawback  to  it, 

*  The  reader  need  ^arcely  be  remiDded  that  the  Florentines  torn  their 
•*•  and  q's  into  h's,  with  ruthless  and  almost  guttural  aspiration. 
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which  grated  upon  his  natural  and  national  shyness,  more  than  ho 
cared  to  own.     The  very  shyness  itself  prevented  him  from  ac- 
I         biowledging  or  taking  means  to  avoid  the  nuisance,  for  such  he 
felt  it  to  be. 

To  a  man  so  constitutionally  as  well  as  Britishly  bashful  in 
his  retiring  reserve,  as  the  'Squire  when  in  public,  it  was  no  small 
source  of  discomfort  that  those  Florentine  flower-girls,  with  their 
bold,  staring  faces,  their  officious  assiduities,  their  not-to-be  denied 
^        proffers,  and  irrefusable  homage,  would  thrust  their  obnoxious 
DdsegajB  into  his  unwilling  hands.     It  was  in  vain  he  kept  fast 
hold  of  his  horse's  bridle ;  it  was  in  vain  he  let  nothing  but  the  back 
of  a  closed  fist  meet  their  advance ;  it  was  in  vain  he  turned  his  head 
away,  and  let  his  visible  repugnance  appear  undisguisedly  on  his 
face.     Somehow,  these  abominable,  unrepulsable  women,  always 
compassed  their  end ;  and  he  found  himself  helplessly  and  inevi- 
taf^ly  possessed  of  a  bunch  of  flowers.     There  was  something  lu- 
dicrous in  feeling  uncomfortable  from  so  slight  a  cause,  but  this 
consciousness  of  absurdity  did  not   lessen— on  the  contrary,  it 
rather  increased — ^the  sense  of  annoyance.     He  could  not  shake 
it  off;  and  each  day,  so  far  from  wearing  away  by  repetition,  it 
grew  more  and  more  insupportable.     He  could  not  help  resenting 
ihia  pretence  of  disinterested  attention,  which  he  knew  covered 
merest  commercial  alacrity;  he  was  provoked  at  being  compelled 
to  receive  as  a  gift,  what  he  understood  was  expected  to  be  ulti- 
mately paid  for ;  he  was  irritated  that  a  mercenary  view  was  to  bo 
couched  beneath  a  guise  of  friendliness  and  kindliness,  for  which, 
forsooth,  you  were  bound  to  seem  grateful,  when  you  saw  through 
its  hollow  nonsense,  and  felt  it  to  be  a  vexatious,  impertinent, 
intrusive  persecution.     He  was  upon  one  occasion  struggling  with 
some  such  ideas,  and  trying  to  reason  himself  into  laughing  them  off, 
instead  of  yielding  to  them,  while  one  of  these  ungainsayablo 
Floras,  with  her  broad,  flapping  straw  hat,  and  her  brazen  visage, 
was  pertinaciously  besetting  him,  standing  by  his  horse^s   side, 
and  pressing  close  to  his  knee,  and  forcing  her  offering  against 
his  knuckles,  when  he  was  suddenly  relieved  by  her  all  at  once 
giving  back,  as  she  turned  her  saucy,  wide-mouthed  glance  up  at 
lome  person  who  spoke. 
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It  was  a  young  EngliBh  gentleman  on  horseback  near,  calling 
to  her  in  her  own  tongue,  with  an  authoritatiTej  but  not  unplaj- 
ful  way,  to  cease  from  her  unweloome  attentions  to  his  country* 
man.  She  answered  with  some  broad  allusion  to  his  own  face, 
as  affording  a  more  attractive  shrine  at  which  to  tender  her  floral 
oblation,  if  he  would  accept  it. 

His  reply  was  a  frank  laugh,  and  a  word  or  two  of  liyely  re- 
tort ;  after  which,  he  turned  to  the  'Squire,  and  raising  his  hat, 
made  a  smiling  apology  for  his  interference,  on  the  ground  that 
he  peroeiyed  how  benevolence  prevented  his  rescuing  himself 
from  a  civility  that  amounted  to  a  torment. 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so  ;  I'm  heartily  glad  you  think  so, 
and  find  it  so ;  and  I'm  particularly  obliged  to  you,  my  dear 
young  sir,  for  stepping  forward  to  my  assistance.  You  managed 
it  in  a  trice  :  ah,  there's  the  benefit  of  being  able  to  speak  the 
language  I  It  must  be  owned,  learning  has  its  conveniences  as 
well  as  its  inconveniences." 

"  Can  there  be  any  inconvenience  in  learning,  sir  ? "  smiled 
the  young  Englishman,  surprised. 

"  Dear  me  1  yes,  to  be  sure — great  inconvenience ;  the  great- 
est trouble  and  inconvenience.  Learning  is  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  things  I  know  of;  that  is,  to  come  by.  Landing  a 
wary  old  trout,  after  he's  led  you  a  wearisome  dance  up  stream 
and  down  stream  for  an  hour,  is  nothing  to  it !  Learning  and 
knowledge  save  trouble  when  once  you've  got  them,  it's  true ;  but 
they're  mighty  troublesome  to  get.  Once  secured,  they're  worth 
anything ;  but  to  secure  'cm,  they're  the  deuce's  own  toil  and 
worry.  I  never  could  face  it  myself,  for  I  own  I  like  peace  and 
comfort,  and  prefer  hard  riding  to  hard  reading.  It's  done  well 
enough  for  my  time ;  but,  mind,  I  don't  tell  you  youngsters  it 
ought  to  do  for  jou.  You  are  quite  right  to  study,  and  become 
fine  scholars,  and  win  college  honours,  and  acquire  a  host  of  things 
that  I  can  admire  in  others,  though  I've  not  head  enough  for  them 
myself.  Excuse  my  freedom,  my  dear  young  sir ;  but  there's 
something  in  the  sound  of  your  English  tongue,  and — and — in 
the  tone  of  your  voice,  I  think,  that  opened  my  heart     Let  me 
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ihank  joa  very  cordiallj  for  jour  kindly  ooming  to  tho  aid  of  my 
foolish  embarrassment." 

The  young  gentleman  made  suitable  answer ;  and,  as  he  turn- 
ed away  and  took  leave,  to  evade  the  acknowledgments  which  the 
hearty  ^Squire  continued  to  pour  forth,  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun  fell  full  upon  his  countenance,  which  had  before  been  only 
partially  seen  by  the  latter.  There  was  something  in  what  he 
then  beheld  which  struck  the  'Squire  into  a  thoughtful  silence. 
This  lasted  all  the  while  the  music  proceeded  ;  and  at  its  close, 
when  Kate  awoke  out  of  the  trance  of  attention  in  which  it  had 
held  her,  to  ask  him  whether  they  should  take  one  turn  along  the 
wooded  enclosure  which  extends  some  distance  farther  round, 
forming  the  extremity  of  the  ^*  Cascine,*'  her  uncle  did  Hot  hear 
her  at  first.  When  he  did,  he  led  to  the  road  she  proposed,  now, 
by  the  drawing  on  of  evening,  freed  from  most  of  its  gay  frequent- 
ers. He  paced  slowly  on,  still  in  a  reverie :  while  Kate,  seeing 
him  inclined  to  be  silent,  gave  herself  quietly  up  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  shadowy,  secluded  spot,  with  its  over-arching  trees ;  its 
glimpses  of  the  river  between,  the  glassy  surface  of  which  reflect- 
ed the  fast-paling  light  from  the  west,  its  stillness,  its  partial  view 
of  the  blue  canopy  above,  gradually  deepening  into  softer  and  so- 
berer tints,  as  the  glare  of  day  subsided  into  night.  It  was  late 
when  they  arrived  at  Valletta,  and  the  'Squire  had  long  before 
recovered  from  the  unwonted  fit  of  abstraction  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  so  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  respond  with  his  usual  cheer- 
fulness to  the  little  bustle  of  glad  welcome  with  which  their  return 
home  was  always  hailed. 

Once,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  Kate  perceived  him  re- 
lapse into  his  thoughtful  mood.  She  was  in  the  habit — upon  the 
lights  coming  in — (when  the  curious  antique  brass  lamp,  with  its 
central  reservoir  of  oil,  surrounded  by  dangling  implements  for 
snuffing  and  trimming  the  wick,  which  is  still  in  common  use 
thereabouts,  made  its  appearance)— of  reading  Italian  with  Mrs. 
Lindon,  who  had  kindly  proposed  it  to  her ;  and,  while  thus  em- 
ployed,  she  saw  her  uncle,  after  taking  up  one  of  the  books  from 
the  table,  and  listlessly  turning  over  the  leaves,  fix  his  attention 
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upon  something  Le  fbund  there;  and,  as  he  continued  his  con 
templation,  she  heard  him  give  an  unconscious  half  sigh.  On 
contriying  to  peep  over  his  shoulder,  and  learn  what  it  could  ho 
that  engrossed  him  thus,  she  saw  that  the  hook  was  a  volume  of 
Petrarch^s  sonnets,  that  there  was  a  picture  of  the  poet^s  mistress, 
and  that  upon  the  one  word  written  heneath,  her  uncle^s  eyes 
rested — ^**  Laura." 

She  closed  her  own  hook,  and  drew  him  gently  into  conversa- 
tion ;  leading  it  to  cheerful  topics,  and  winning  Mrs.  Lindon  to 
second  her  intention,  hy  supplying  them  with  food  for ^enter tain- 
ing  talk,  until  no  trace  remained  of  his  thoughtfulness. 

A  few  days  after  this,  as  they  were  strolling  through  the 
range  of  rooms  at  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  on  entering  the  one  of  them 
containing,  among  other  nohle  paintings,  Allori^s  magnificent 
painting  of  "  Judith,"  the  'Squire  exclaimed,  "  Your  favourite 
seat  is  taken,  Kate  ! " 

Kate  was  in  the  hahit  of  sitting,  for  a  long  time  each  day,  in 
one  particular  arm-chair,  which  stood  opposite  the  fine  work 
ahove  cited.  There  was  something  in  that  face,  replete  with 
luxuriant  heauty  of  feature,  yet  strangely  full  of  a  dark  and  ter- 
rible relentlessness — formed  in  the  very  wealth  of  linear  loveli- 
ness, but  stern  with  inflexibility  of  will  and  resolved  purpose — 
which  possessed  a  singular  power  over  the  imagination  of  Kate 
Ire  ton.  She  was  never  tired  of  gazing  upon  the  face ;  never 
weary  of  scrutinizing  the  look  it  wore,  of  scanning  the  meaning, 
of  interpreting  the  intention,  of  seeking  to  comprehend  the  entire 
scope  of  that  expression,  which  the  painter's  art  had  so  subtly 
indicated.  The  vivid  way  in  which  the  picture  was  coloured,  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  each  of  the  respective  substances  of 
velvet,  silk,  woollen,  and  flesh,  were  severally  distinguished  and 
rendered ;  the  artistic  mode  in  which  the  old  woman  attendant's 
head  is  introduced,  in  contrast  with  that  young  creature's  in  its 
full  vigour  and  prime  of  beauty,  were  but  subordinate  points  in 
the  strong  impression  produced  upon  Kate.  She  could  per- 
oeivc— could  appreciate  them ;  but  it  was  the  Judith's  face  alone 
which  concentrated  her  interest 
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It  chanced  on  this  partioabur  morning  that  the  arm-chair  her 
tincte  always  called  hers  was  occupied  by  a  gentleman ;  who, 
however,  on  hearing  the  'Sqnire's  exclamation,  immediately  arose, 
sod,  with  a  bow,  relinquished  it  to  her. 

Kate  bad  scarcely  acknowledged  his  courtesy  when  a  look  of 
recognition  crossed  his  face,  as  he  caught  sight  of  her  uncle,  and 
addressed  him,  as  haying  met  before,  with  easy,  yet  respectful 
grace,  calling  to  mind  their  encounter  at  the  '^  Cascine,"  an  eycn- 
JDg  or  two  since. 

The  'Squire,  with  less  of  his  customary  good-natured  readi- 
ness in  reply,  when  spoken  to  pleasantly,  than  his  niece  had  ever 
before  observed  in  him,  muttered  &  few  inarticulate  words  by 
way  of  answer,  and  remained   silently  looking  in   the   young 
Englishman's  face,  with  a  breathless,  absent  air,  while  the  latter 
made  a  remark  to  Kate  upon  the  surpassing  merits  of  her  favour- 
ite picture. 

She  rarely  discussed  her  own  impressions,  especially  when 
enthusiastic,  rather  charily  hoarding  them  within  her  own  heart, 
as  sufficing  delights  to  herself,  but  liable  to  misconstruction  from 
others,  as  affected,  or  overstrained.  But  there  was  something 
in  this  young  Englishman's  manner,  at  once  so  frank,  yet  so  un- 
forward — a  something  in  his  tone  familiar  and  easy,  yet  unpre- 
suming,  open  and  direct,  yet  unobtrusive — that  Kate  felt  at  once 
won  into  equal  ease  and  freedom  with  him. 

She  was  in  the  midst  of  some  very  eager  assent  to  the  high 
praises  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  Judith,  when  her  uncle  sud- 
denly broke  from  his  silence,  unheeding  that  she  was  speaking, 
with  :  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  young  sir,  but  you  bear  so 
extraordinary  a  resemblance  to  a  lady  I  once— -once — knew; 
that  is,  your  face  is  so  wonderfully  like — it  is  such  a  remarkable 
likeness — ^in  short,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  ask  you  a 
point-blank  question.  Are  you  related  to  any  one  of  the  name 
of  Damcr  ?  " 

"  My  mother's  name  was  Damer,  before  she  married,"  replied 
the  young  gentleman.      '*  My  father  was  an  officer  in  the  British 
1* 
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anDj,  in  India,  where  I  wns  born;   mj  own  nnme  is  Ceeil 
Ltteelles.'' 

'*  The  smme,  the  eame  I  Hj  dear  young  friend. — allow  me 
to  call  you  so,''  said  the  good  'Squire,  aa  he  grasped  the  yonng 
man's  hand  heartily  between  both  his ;  '^  I  had  the  honour  of 
your  admirable  mother's  acquaintance,  many  years  ago,  when  she 
resided  with  her  family  in  our  county ;  and  I  am  delighted  with 
this  opportunity  of  making  the  friendship  of  her  son.  By  mercy  1 
you  have  her  smile,  youug  sir  !  You  have  her  eyes ;  you  have, 
indeed,  when  you  smile !  " 

The  'Squire's  own  eyes  glistened  as  he  ran  on  gaily  and 
rapidly,  to  conceal  what  there  might  be  of  deeper  feeling,  in  his 
gladness  to  behold  one  so  near  and  dear  to  her,  of  whom  he  had 
never  ceased  to  entertain  a  tender  recollection,  as  a  bright,  supe- 
rior being — the  human  star  of  his  youthful  manhood. 

The  pleasure  which  'Squire  Hcatbcote  felt  on  first  learning 
who  Cecil  Lascelles  was,  formed  but  the  precursor  of  that  which 
he  derived  from  his  society  on  farther  acquaintance.  His  liking 
for  him  grew  into  strong  partiality  and  personal  attachment. 
He  found  him  a  most  pleasant  companion  ;  lively,  good-humoured, 
unaffected ;  full  of  animation,  and  light-hearted,  almost  boyish 
spirits;  yet  by  no  means  shallow  or  ill-informed.  He  had  had  a 
carefal  education — the  very  best  that  could  be  procured  in  his 
native  country.  He  bad  never  left  India  before ;  but  he  was 
now  on  his  way  thence,  to  pay  his  first  visit  to  the  land  which  had 
given  birth  to  both  his  parents,  and  where  he  was  to  be  presented 
to  some  distinguished  relations,  who  still  survived  there.  Colo- 
nel  Lascelles,  and  the  honourable  Laura  Darner,  whom  he  had 
married,  and  lately  left  a  widow,  were  each  of  them  descended 
from  families  of  high  rank  ;  and  it  was  with  the  view  of  reviving 
the  connection  between  herself  and  her  noble  relatiyes  (which 
her  long  sojourn  in  India  had  in  a  measure  broken),  on  behalf  of 
ber  only  son,  that  Mrs.  Lascelles  resolved  to  accompany  him  to 
Britain. 

They  bad  set  sail  in  a  homeward-bound  East  Indiaman; 
which,  touching  at  Lisbon,  bad  given  Mrs.  Lascelles  the  oppor 
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tamity  of  urging  her  son  to  visit  tho  sonth  of  Europe,  on  his  way 
to  England,  which  she  knew  had  been  long  a  desire  of  his,  al« 
though  his  wish  to  attend  her  to  their  journey's  end  would  have 
prevented  his  fulfilling  it,  had  she  not  pressed  him  to  do  so.  He 
yielded  at  length  to  her  persuasion,  upon  her  assuring  him  that 
the  friends  who  sailed  with  them  formed  sufficient  escort ;  and 
that  her  preceding  him  to  England  would  only  the  better  enable 
her  to  execute  her  plans  for  preparing  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of 
Wrexham,  and  the  rest  of  their  kindred,  to  receive  him  favour- 
ably when  he  should  arrive. 

He  had  crossed  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  south  of  France  ; 

thence  had  embarked  to  Naples,  where  he  had  made  a  short  stay ; 

mother  at  Rome ;  and  had  just  reached  Florence,  purposing  to 

flpend  some  time  there,  ere  he  proceeded  to  Milan  and  Venice,  in 

his  journey  northward  to  join  his  mother. 

When  the  'Squire,  Kate,  and  Cecil,  left  the  gallery  that 
morning,  they  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  together  in  the 
adjoining  fine  grounds  of  the  Boboli  gardens,  wandering  among 
the  deep  shades  of  the  embowered  terrace- walks,  during  the  hot- 
ter sunny  hours ;  and  when  they  at  length  emerged,  in  the  after- 
noon, the  'Squire  would  not  even  then  part  with  his  youDg  friend, 
but  begged  him  to  waive  ceremony,  and  come  and  dine  with  them 
at  the  hotel,  where  they  occupied  an  apartment,  whenever  staying 
in  Florence. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  had  known  you  long  enough,  my  dear  young 
sir,  to  use  this  freedom  with  you  :  just  treating  you  as  one  of 
ourselves,^'  said  ihe  'Squire.  '*  The  truth  is,  we  have  no  fixed 
residence  in  the  town.  We  f^xe  staying  at  a  friend's  house,  a 
short  distance  from  Florence — a  most  pretty  '  campagna,'  where 
I  hope  you'll  come  and  see  us ;  it  will  be  only  a  pleasant  ride  to 
you  who  are  a  horseman.  It  is  in  the  Yal  d'Arno,  not  far  from 
the  river,  and  is  called  Valletta." 

"  Valletta !  I  know  it  well !  A  most  charming  place  it  is, 
and  had  very  nearly  been  my  own  quarters.  A  friend  here  re- 
commended it  to  me,  as  a  spot  where,  if  I  could  obtain  admission, 
I  should  be  passing  comfortable.  I  rode  over  to  see  it,  and  was 
only  too  much  strack  with  its  attractions ;  since  I  {o\]Lti&\\i^\didLl 
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of  the  house  could  not  receire  me,  expecting,  as  she  did,  yisiton 
from  England.  I  have  no  doabt  you  are  these  very  expected 
friends,  of  whom  I  heard,  before  I  saw  you." 

"  To  be  sure  I  And  you  are  the  yery  young  Englishman,  of 
whom  we  were  told,  as  having  been  inhospitably  refused  entrance, 
lest  we  should  be  incommoded,"  returned  the  'Squire.  **  But  I 
assure  you,  there's  no  want  of  space ;  and  I  think  the  least  we  can 
do,  is  to  make  room  for  you,  and  intercede  with  Mrs.  Lindon  to 
admit  you,  after  all.     What  say  you,  Kate  ?  " 

'*  I  say  with  you,  uncle  ;  it  is  the  least  we  can  do.  And  I 
undertake  to~  do  more.  I  will  promise  to  make  Mrs.  Lindon 
agree  to  this  pleasant  arrangement.  She  lets  me  '  make '  her  do 
whatever  I  fancy ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  this  instance, 
she'll  require  no  *  makbg,'  but  be  as  pleased  as  ourselves." 

"  You  are  very  good — ^very  kind,"  said  Cecil,  looking  his  de- 
light to  both  uncle  and  niece ;  ^^  the  arrangement  cannot  be  so 
pleasant  to  you  as  to  me ;  but  I  thank  you,  nevertheless,  for  let- 
ting me  feel  it  will  not  be  unwelcome.  Tell  Mrs.  Lindon,  with 
my  kind  regards,  that  I  shall  be  very  impatient  till  she  can  send 
me  word  I  may  come  and  take  up  my  abode  with  you  all  at 
Valletta." 

''  I  think  I  can  answer  that  we  shall  bring  you  the  intelli- 
gence no  later  than  to-morrow,"  answered  the  'Squire.  "  And 
now,  what  say  you  to  a  turn  or  two  round  the  '  Cascine,'  before 
we  wend  homewards  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,  sir ;  I  shall  always  like  the  place  the 
better,  agreeable  as  it  is  in  itself,  for  having  first  met  you  there," 
returned  Cecil. 


-•-♦-♦- 


CHAPTER    XVIIL 


Days  melted  into  weeks,  and  weeks  into  months,  so  pleasantly 
did  the  time  pass  with  the  little  circle  at  Valletta ;  and  yet  there 
was  no  talk  of  Cecil's  leaving  Florence  to  continue  his  route. 
Indeed,  he  had  received  letters  from  Mrs.  Lascelles,  bidding  hiw 


^ 
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to  \fO  in  no  hftste  to  quit  Italy,  until  he  should  have  satisfied  his 
roaming  curiosity ;  for  that  she  was  spending  the  winter  with  her 
I  old  maiden  aunt,  Lady  Diana  Freseley,  at  Cheltenham  ;  and 
the  could  not  have  the  heart  to  inflict  upon  a  young  man  the  te- 
dious humdrum  of  dowager  society,  and  nightly  whist-playing, 
when  he  could  pass  his  time  so  much  more  pleasantly  and  profit- 
I  ably  abroad,  while  she  watched  his  interests,  and  advanced  his 
prospects  for  him  in  England.  Therefore  Cecil,  only  too  rejoiced 
to  have  his  mother's  permission  square  with  his  own  inclination, 
lingered  where  he  was,  deferring  his  visit  to  Lomhardy  and  Ve- 
nice until  later. 

He  and  his  new  friends  liked  each  other  better  and  better, 
npon  farther  knowledge.     Between  persons  so  well  suited  in  tom* 
per—the  'Squire,  simple,  honest-hearted,  straightforward  ;  Kate, 
plaio-spoken,  and  unreserved  ;  Cecil,  frank  and  open — the  inti- 
fflacj  and  freedom  of  daily  intercourse  and  daily  consociation  neces- 
sarily produced  mutual  goodwill  and  liking.     They  were  soon 
OQ  the  familiar  footing  of  a  family-party ;  and  seemed  as  if  they 
hd  hardly  ever  been  any  thing  else,  but  had  dwelt  together  all 
tfaeir  lives.     The  winter  was  gone,  and  Kate  Ireton  had  had  her 
wish  of  witnessing  how  Christmas  was  spent  out  of  England.  She 
liad  had  her  hope  amply  fulfilled  of  passing  through  those  long 
months  of  wonted  gloom  and  dreary  weather,  with  scarcely  any 
absence  of  the  sun.  Even  the  cold  winds  which  sometimes  prevail 
m  Florence,  were  sparing  that  season.     Spring  was  bursting  forth, 
and  found  Kate  still  with  unabated,  unsatiated  relish  of  the 
beauties  of  Italy,-— of  its  climate,  its  scenery,  its  abounding 
charms  of  Art  and  of  Nature.     The  'Squire,  indeed,  was  not  so 
untired  of  his  foreign  sojourn ;  but  he  took  care  to  conceal  his 
own  secret  pinings  after  home,  so  long  as  he  perceived  Kate  show 
no  symptoms  of  desiring  to  return  thither. 

About  this  time,  he  received  a  letter  from  Fermor  Worthing- 
ton — ^who  had  written  several  times,  at  no  long  intervals,  to  his 
friends,  and  they  to  him — stating  that  his  father's  gradual  decay 
had  at  length  terminated  in  the  foreseen  close ;  that  he  had  died 
in  his  arms,  blessing  him  for  his  filial  duty  and  attachment,  and 
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■howing  more  warmth  and  strength  of  affection  daring  those  ex- 
piring moments,  than  he  had  ever  hefore  indulged  himself  with 
giving  utterance  to.  Fermor  went  on  to  say,  the  discovery  of 
how  dearly  and  deeply  his  father  had  loved  him  heneath  that 
calm,  undemonstrative  exterior,  had  profoundly  affected  and  pene- 
trated him  ;  and  that  he  now  more  than  eyer  felt  grateful  to  think 
he  had  never  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted  into  leaving  him ;  for 
not  only  should  he  have  been  deprived  of  the  consolation  of 
knowing  liis  presence  was  a  solace  to  his  father,  but  he  should 
have  lost  the  supreme  comfort  and  happiness  of  learning  the  ex- 
tent of  that  father^s  love  for  him.  The  letter  ended  by  saying, 
he  should  even  now  have  come  over  to  them ;  but  that  he  had 
affairs  to  settle,  which  required  personal  investigation,  and  which 
had  been  left  to  his  especial  care  by  him  whom  he  had  just  lost; 
that  therefore,  however  unwillingly,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up 
the  hope  ho  had  cherished,  of  being  able  to  join  them  in  time  to 
accompany  them  back  to  England. 

'*  Just  like  Fermor  (  Ever  upright !  Ever  conscientious ! 
Ever  preferring  duty  to  inclination ;  and  thinking  of  justice  to 
others,  before  indulgence  to  himself.  A  thorough  fine  fellow  is 
Fermor  Worthington.  By  mercy  I  I  hold  it  an  honour  to  be 
akin  to  him." 

"  Who  is  this  excellent  relation  of  yours,  'Squire  ?  He  must 
be  a  capital  good  fellow,  from  your  mode  of  speaking  of  him," 
said  Cecil  Lascelles. 

"  He  is  a  young  cousin  of  ours — a  true-bred,  true-hearted 
young  Englishman,  whom  I  shall  one  day  hope  to  make  known 
to  you,  when  you  come   to   Heathcote,   Cecil,"  returned   the 
Squire. 

Cecil  Lascelles  expressed  his  hearty  concurrence  in  this  hope ; 
and  then  turned  to  Kate,  and  asked  her  whether  she  had  nothing 
to  say,  that  should  heighten  the  desire  to  know  this  estimable 
kinsman  of  theirs,  which  the  'Squire's  words  had  awakened. 

"  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  Iron  Cousin's  letter  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  Iron  Cousin  himself;  riveted  in  right,  firm-set  in  princi* 
pie,  welded  immovably  and  integrally  in  integrity,"  she  said, 
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kughiDg.  ''  Oome,  arc  we  not  to  ride  into  Florence  this  morn- 
ing ?  Shall  we  not  be  late  for  oar  Fiesole  expedition,  if  it  take 
place  to-day  ?     There  are  the  horses  waiting  for  ns." 

They  had  hardly  entered  the  Piazza,  when,  as  they  approached 
the  post-office,  the  ^Squire  nttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and 
pleasure,  at  seeing  a  gentleman  whom  he  recognized  at  once  as 
an  old  hunting  associate  of  his,  loitering  near,  abont  to  apply  for 
I       letters. 

He  rode  np  to  him,  leaned  from  his  horse,  gave  him  a  hearty 
slap  on  the  shoulders,  and  shouted  in  his  ear  a  fox-hunting  yiew- 
ludloo,  which  rang  sharp,  and  loud,  and  strange,  all  over  the  broad 
Piazza. 

The  gentleman  turned,  in  measureless  astonishment,  tp  behold 
liis  old  friend,  'Squire  Heathcote,  in  the  heart  of  Florence. 

After  making  yices  of  their  hands,  and  nearly  dislocating 
each  other's  arms,  and  all  but  wrenching  them  from  their  sockets, 
they  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  attempt  to  convey 
some  £iiint  idea  of  their  over-boiling  content  at  this  unexpected 
meeting ;  and  then  the  'Squire  begged  his  friend  to  come  to  the 
hotel  immediately,  and  lunch,  and  dine,  and  spend  the  day  with 
him,  and  chat  over  all  they  had  to  say  to  each  other.  This  was 
the  more  necessary,  as  the  friend  was  obliged  to  leave  Florence 
that  same  afternoon.  Finding  such  to  be  the  case,  the  'Squire 
turned  to  Kate  and  Cecil,  and  told  them  he  should  not  detain 
Uiem  from  the  proposed  excursion  for  that  day  ;  bade  his  niece 
not  think  of  giving  it  up  on  his  account ;  and  smilingly  told  her 
that  he  should  do  v«ry  well  without  her  for  these  few  hours,  and 
that  she  must  try  and  do  without  him  for  the  like  short  time,  just 
for  once  in  a  way. 

There  had  been  a  riding-jaunt  and  pic-nic  planned  to  Fiesole 
sod  its  neighbourhood ;  Kate  and  her  uncle  having  promised 
Cecil  to  be  of  the  party,  to  which  they  had  been  invited,  and 
which  had  been  made  up  for  him  by  some  young  friends  of  his 
in  Florence  to  whom  he  had  brought  letters  of  introduction  on 
his  j&rst  anival  There  were  ladies  among  them,  sisters  of  his 
male  acquaintances,  so  that  'Squire.  Heathcote  had  no  hesitation 
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in  sendlDg  his  niece,  although  he  conld  not  go  with  her,  tclVmg 
Cecil  he  confided  her  to  his  care,  and  saying  that  thej  were  to 
return  straight  to  Valletta,  instead  of  coming  back  through 
Florence,  as  he  should  probably  be  home  long  before  them,  the 
'Squire  went  away  with  his  old  companion,  in  high  spirits  and 
glee. 

The  equestrian  portion  of  the  cavalcade  consisted  of  some 
&shionable  young  people,  residing  there  for  the  season ;  whose 
parents,  having  been  formerly  acquainted  with  the  Bamer  family, 
Cecil  Lascelles  was  received  with  much  cordiality  among  them, 
when  he  tendered  his  mother's  credentials  of  presentation.  The 
elders  went  in  carriages ;  and  altogether,  the  party  formed  a  con- 
siderable assemblage.  The  spot  where  they  were  to  dine,  was  on 
one  of  the  umbrageous  lawns  in  the  gardens  of  Pratolino.  The 
ride  thither  was  very  entertaining  to  Kate  Ireton.  There  was 
sprightly  conversation  going  on  between  Cecil  Lascelles  and  his 
acquaintances,  to  which  she  listened  with  the  amusement  and  in- 
terest of  one  who  had  seldom  associated  with  young  people  of  her 
own  age.  It  was  curious  to  her,  who  had  seen  no  specimen  of 
the  genus,  fashionable  young  lady,  save  Alicia  White, — this 
opportunity  of  watching  some  of  their  appearance  and  beha- 
viour. 

There  was  a  dashing  girl,  named  Constantia  Smythe,  sister 
to  a  young  cavalry  officer,  who  looked  like  her  brother's  counter- 
part, rather  exaggerated ;  for  while  he  lisped  and  used  essence 
on  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  wore  extremely  shiny  boots, 
which  he  seemed  sadly  afraid  would  get  covered  with  dust,  and 
had  an  eye-glass  screwed  into  his  eye  to  inspect  the  accurate  fit- 
ting of  his  lemon-coloured  kid  gloves, — she  talked  in  a  loud, 
abrupt  voice,  stuck  her  handkerchief  into  the  breast  of  her  habit, 
cared  nothing  for  displaying  her  boots,  dusty  or  not  dusty,  in 
mounting  and  dismounting,  stared  straight  at  every  thing,  and 
boldly  at  every  body ;  drew  up  her  riding  gauntlets  with  the  tug 
of  a  dragoon,  and  slashed  the  skirt  of  her  habit  with  her  whip,  as 
a  man  slaps  his  knee,  to  give  emphasis  to  her  speech.  There 
was  a  die-away  girl,  who  languished  and  simpered,  and  protested 
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was  sinking  with  fatigue,  and  fainting  with  the  heat,  and 
loniog  with  exhaustion  and  excitement.  There  was  a  sketch 
girl,  who  was  always  begging  them  to  stop,  even  if  they  could 

wait  while  she  took  some  **  charming  bit,''  or  some  ^^  point 
riew,"  or  some  "chiaroscuro  effect."  There  was  a  sentimen- 
girl ;  a  poetical  girl ;  and  a  scientific  girl ;  who  each  worked 
i  to  impress  upon  the  bystanders  the  peculiar  characteristic 
ch  she  chose  to  adopt  as  her  becoming  individuality.  No. 
eissional  young  woman  could  have  been  more  assiduous  and 
;eDt  at  her  calling  than  these  amateur  young  ladies  at  their 
e  of  self-exhibition  ;  yet  each  of  them  could,  upon  occasion, 
igh  against  actresses,  sneer  at  singers,  and  scorn  artists  of  all 
s.  It  was  edifying  to  hear  them  expatiate  upon  the  vanity, 
public  display,  the  mercenariness,  the  indelicacy,  the  degra- 
»n  of  person  and  talent,  in  such  people ;  but  conceit,  show- 
alculations  of  rent-rolls,  submitting  to  court  and  be  courted 
>at  one  spark  of  preference,  seeking  matches  with  shameless 
-ness,  and  making  a  mart  of  accomplishments,  with  wealthy 
Dck  in  view,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  with  independent 
hood  as  an  object,  were  quite  different  matters. 

Why,  Lascelles !  "  shouted  Miss  Constantia  Smythe  to  Ce- 
he  invariably  addressed  men  by  their  surnames,  without  any 
rfluous  prefatory  *  Mr.'),  and  glancing  at  Kate  Ireton  as  she 
i,  "  what  a  silent  addition  to  the  party,  your  companion  Miss 
t^s  her-name,  is  !  Is  she  too  timid  to  speak  ?  Tell  her  not 
)  afraid  of  us.     We  sha'n't  eat  her  up  at  a  mouthful." 

I'm  not  at  all  timid ;  and  I'm  sure  I  have  nothing  to  fear 

any  of  you,"  replied  Kate,  answering  for  herself,  and  with 
piish  smile  in  her  eyes.  ^*  You,  none  of  you,  I  think  would 
)le  to  gobble  me  up,  even  if  I  were  dainty  enough  to  tempt 

9 

But  you  might  be  afraid  of  another  kind  of  snapping  up, 
terrible  than  being  munched  and  eaten.  I  mean  quizzing, 
.  You  might  be  afraid,  if  you  entered  into  talk,  we  might 
mpted  to  cut  you  up,  though  we  mightn^t  eat  you,  you  know." 
I  don't  know  what  quizzing  is,  woman,"  said  Kate,  laughing 
"nr/^^nn  !  "  echoed  Miss  Smythe,  indiflmantlv.. 
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'^  Child  1 ''  retoraed  Kate,  in  the  same  tone,  bat  still  laughing 
^  If  I  am  young  enough  to  be  called  '  child,'  you  are,  perhaps, 
womanly  enough  to  be  called  *  woman.' " 

There  was  a  smile  on  Cecil  Lascelles'  lips,  and  on  that  of  (m# 
or  two  other  young  men  who  rode  nearest  to  the  speakers,  at  this 
palpable  hit  of  Kate^s  at  Miss  Constantia's  manly  style. 

Miss  Smythe  caught  the  expression  of  their  faces,  and  looked, 
for  a  moment,  nettled.  The  next  instant,  she  burst  into  aloud 
laugh,  and  exclaimed,  with  that  peculiar  slash  of  her  whip  before 
mentioned,  ^^  Corpo  di  Bacco  !  as  they  say  here, — ^that's  not  bad ! 
IVe  a  notion  that  it^s  some  or  other  of  us  whoUl  have  to  be  afraid, 
not  you.  For  a  young  lady  innocent,  who  don't  know  what  quii- 
sing  means,  it's  a  tolerable  beginning." 

**  I'm  happy  to  take  a  hint  of  fashionable  practices,  from  one 
who  seems  so  accomplished  in  them,"  said  Kate. 

**  A  hint  to  avoid,  or  a  hint  to  acquire  ?  "  asked  Miss  Smythe. 

"  1  leave  you  to  judge  which  would  become  me  best,"  answer- 
ed Kate. 

"  Ah,  you're  a  sly  puss,  I  can  see,  with  all  your  quiet  ways. 
Once  rouse  you  from  your  sleek  silence,  and  you  can  show  your 
teeth,  and  claws  too,  with  the  best  of  us.  But  I  like  you  none 
the  worse  for  it ;  I  like  you  none  the  worse  for  it  I  admire  a 
girl  of  spirit." 

"  I  might  retort  the  *  sly  puss '  with  *  you're  a  jolly  dog,'  or 
*  well  done,  my  buck  1 '  But  you  might  take  such  names  as  too 
complimentary  ;  others  might  say, '  I  like  you  the  worse  for  them ; 
I  like  you  the  worse  for  them.' " 

^^  Here,  Lascelles,  Byng,  Maberley,  one  of  you  creatures,  come 
and  take  this  gentle  damsel  off  my  hands  1  She's  too  much  for 
mo,  I  own,"  said  Miss  Constantia,  pushing  back  her  hat  from  her 
forehead,  and  looking  round  her  with  a  laugh. 

"  You  can't  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  surely,"  smirked 
Ensign  Byng,  as  he  moved  his  horse  towards  Kate ;  ''  and  Miss 
Ireton  has  been  saying  nothing  but  good  tilings  for  the  last  ten 
minutes." 

*'  Pert  things  can't  be  called  good  things,  can  they  f  "  replied 
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ih€.  "  Bad  thiDgs,  rather ;  and  bad  things  are  apt  to  be  offen- 
BiTe.  things.  Let  me  assure  Miss  Smjthe  that  they  were  not 
meant  offensiyely,  though  thej  might  be  spoken  a  little  flippantly, 
for  the  sake  of  answering  her  own  smart  jesting." 

Miss  Constantia  Smjthe  burst  into  her  horse-laugh,  assuring 
Kate  that  she  was  a  good  soul,  and  she  heartily  forgave  her  for 
any  rudeness,  and  would  have  liked  her  better  if  she  hadn't 
shown  the  white  feather  at  last  by  apologizing. 

"  There^s  nothing  craven  in  apology,  when  you  know  yourself 
to  blame :  if  I  hadn't  felt  that  I  really  was  perhaps  rude  in 
speaking  as  I  did  to  a  perfect  stranger,  I  should  never  have 
dreamed  of  offering  a  single  word  that  seemed  like  owning  I  was 
wrong,"  said  Kate. 

''  It^th  a  deuthed  haw,  that  owning  one  'th  wrong,"  lisped  the 
young  officer,  Constantia's  brother ;  "  I  don't  know  a  thing  at  all, 
Uiai'th  a  maw  deuthed  and  dethided  baw,  than  athking  pardon, 
and  forgiveneth,  and  tho-&wth.  A  brathe  of  pithtolth,  and 
fawty  patheth,  are  thicthty  timeth  better,  any  day." 

"  Even  if  you  have,  through  mistake,  hurt  a  person's  feelings, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  risk  killing  him,  or  to  give 
him  a  chance  of  blowing  your — at  least  of  shooting  you  through 
the  head,  than  to  say  you're  sorry?"  said  Kate. 

"  Oh,  thpare  me,  pray,  Mith  Ireton  ! "  drawled  Mr.  Henry 
Smythe ;  '^  I'm  not  equal  to  a  wit.  You're  a  wit,  you  know  1 
Now,  I  never  pretended  to  be  a  wit,  and  never  thall  be  a  wit, 
and  haven't  the  leatht  dethire  to  be  a  wit." 

"  You  are  better  than  a  wit ;  you  are  a  wise  man,"  she  said. 
''  You  have  self-knowledge,  and  are  above  setting  your  heart 
upon  hopeless  and  unattainable  objects.  They  say,  a  contented 
Blind  is  a  perpetual  feast;  what  an  epicurean  life  you  must 
lead!" 

'^  (jad  !  Talking  of  feathting,  and  epicureth  and  tho-fawth," 
he  returned,  with  more  energy  of  manner  than  he  had  yet  shown, 
^'  I'm  curthed  hungry,  I  can  tell  you  that  1  I  wonder  when  we 
shall  ever  arrive  at  thith  deuthed  what-ye-caU-'em  plathe— Pra- 
tolino?" 
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"  It's  not  far  off  now,"  said  young  Maberley.  "  And  a  good 
thing  too !  Then  we  shall  have  a  glass  of  champagne  all  round, 
which Ul  do  us  good.  It's  confounded  slow,  this  pic-nic-mg  busi- 
ness— ^all  but  the  eating  and  drinking  part  of  the  concern." 

*'  Oh,  you  Goth ! "  exclaimed  the  sentimental  young  lady ; 
which  he,  taking  as  a  flattering  token  that  she  wished  to  have  a 
little  flirtation,  rode  round  to  her  side,  and  indulged  her  bj 
listening  to  the  silly  nothings,  and  sickly  platitudes,  she  com- 
menced le?elling  at  his  heirship  to  three  thousand  a-year. 

When  they  arrived  at  Pratolino,  there  was  a  general  descent 
from  the  carriages,  and  dismounting  from  horseback,  that  the 
whole  party  might  stroll  through  the  loycly  grounds. 

'^  Lascelles,  my  good  fellow  !  come  and  give  me  your  shoulder!" 
cried  Miss  Constantia  Smy the ;  '^  though  I  can  get  off  my  horse 
myself,  yet  I  don't  scorn  the  help  of  a  man,  when  I  can  get  it!" 
And  she  laughed  long  and  loud. 

^^  One  moment,  and  I  am  at  your  serrice.  Miss  Smythe," 
returned  Cecil,  as  he  stayed  by  Kate,  to  assist  her  from  her 
saddle. 

"  Oh,  there's  Byng  will  attend  to  your  young  lady  friend  1 
I  see  he's  waiting  to  dismount  her,"  returned  Mis^Bmythe. 
"  Come  here,  when  I  bid  you." 

**  Pardon  me,"  answered  Cecil  Lascelles,  without  stirring ; 
"  Miss  Ireton's  uncle  gave  her  into  my  especial  charge.  I  will 
but  fulfil  my  duty,  and  then  I'm  at  your  disposal." 

"  I'll  take  care  of  Miss  Ireton.  Miss  Ircton,  permit  me," 
said  Ensign  Byng,  gallantly  advancing. 

"  Excuse  me,"  persisted  Cecil,  quietly ;  **  I  was  entrusted  to 
attend  upon  Miss  Ireton,  and  I  cannot  let  another  perform  my 
office." 

"  I  would  not  have  detained  you  so  long,  Cecil,  but  that  the 
lash  of  my  whip  got  entangled  in  the  horse's  net,"  said  Kate. 
"  Now  I  am  ready." 

Cecil  lifted  her  down,  and  then  drew  her  arm  within  his,  as 
Uo  moved  in  the  direction  of  Miss  Smythe. 

'^  Give  me  leave — one  instant,  Kate,"  he  said,  as  he  quitted 
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ber,  to  Btep  forward,  and  yield  the  required  aid  to  Miss  Constan* 
tia ;  but  she  leaped  off  before  he  could  reach  her  side,  crying 
Vith  her  usual  horse-laugh :    "  Youll  be  a  little  quicker  next 
time  I  ask  you  to  lend  me  a  hand,  sir  squire  of  dames !     I  can't 
vait  all  day,  while  you're  dawdling  and  dangling  after  fifty  other 
women  before  you  come  to  me.     Here,  Byng  I  give  me  your  arm, 
there's  a  good  fellow,  for  a  ramble  through  the  park.     I'll  pro- 
mise not  to  make  too  strong  love  to  you !     You  needn't  be  afraid 
to  trust  yourself  with  me." 

The  party  broke  up  into  walking  detaohments,  of  two  and 
two,  or  three  and  four  together,  according  to  the  inclination  of 
the  moment,  with  the  general  understanding  that  they  were  all 
to  meet  at  a  particular  spot,  half  an  hour  hence,  for  dinner. 

Kate  and  Cecil  walked  on,  arm-in-arm,  content  to  enjoy  the 
beaaty  of  the  place  in  silence,  and  glad  of  a  little  peace  and  quiet, 
amid  so  much  chatter,  and  criticism,  and  rapturizing  that  was 
going  on  around  them ;  but  they  were  not  long  left  undisturbed, 
since  Miss  Gonstantia  Smythe  took  a  fancy  to  lounge  by  Cecil's 
Bide,  while  Ensign  Byng  loitered  near  to  Kate  Ireton,  entertain- 
ing her  with  a  dissertation  upon  the  last  new  opera  produced  at 
-Florenc^^lthough  she  told  him  she  had  heard  the  music  and 
bew  it  well. 

The  repast  went  off,  as  such  kind  of  repasts  usually  do ;  that 
is  to  say,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  needless  profusion,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  party  having  been  anxious  not  to  be  outdone  in  osten- 
tatious contribution  by  the  others ;  or,  dreading  to  seom  mean, 
had  been  foolishly  extravagant ;  and  then,  when  all  was  over,  no 
one  choosing  to  reclaim  their  overplus,  or  have  it  collectively 
gathered,  it  was  wasted  and  left ;  grooms,  horseboys,  and  people 
at  the  lodge,  battening  upon  heaps  of  Strasburg  pies,  cold  fowls, 
tongues  in  jelly,  pat^s-de-foie-gras,  rich  cakes,  and  floods  of  cham- 
pagne. 

At  length,  the  party  re-assembled,  and  the  cavalcade  was  re* 
formed  to  return  to  Florence,  takmg  Fiesole  in  their  way. 
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CHAPTBR  XIX. 

*'  Tho  I  "  exclaimed  the  yoang  cayalrj  officer,  as  he  fitted  hiB  gUis 
into  his  eye,  and  held  it  there  by  a  dexterous  pinch  of  his  brow 
and  cheek,  and  looked  around :  '*  Tho !  thith  ith  the  famoatii 
thpot  ¥rhero  the  old  chap  thpyed  at  the  Heaventh  till  he  found 
oat  that  the  Earth  didn't  thtand  thtock  thtill,  but  thpnn  roondl" 

''  Ay,  this  is  indeed  the  '  top  of  Fiesole  I '  You  remember, 
of  course,  Milton's  splendid  lines  ?  "  said  the  poetical  young  lady. 
And  as  every  body  remembered  them,  she  proceeded  to  moath 
out  the  well-known  passage,  in  a  forced,  unnatural  strain,  whieh  if 
anything  could  destroy  its  beauty,  would  effectually  have  done  so. 
It  is  a  curious  thing,  that  people  rarely  trust  poetry  to  its  own 
music,  by  uttering  it  in  a  natural  tone,  but  must  distort  it  into 
meaningless  rant  and  bellow,  on  the  plea  of  giving  it  due  effect 

The  scientific  young  lady  entered  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
motion  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  which  went  to  prove  that  the  Flo- 
rentine astronomer,  so  far  from  deserving  any  credit  for  his  dis- 
covery, was  all  but  a  doH,  for  not  having  earlier  hit  upon  so  self- 
evident  a  theory. 

The  sentimental  young  lady  declared  that  she  "  perfectly  idol- 
ized that  dear  old  Galileo !  and  that  he  was  a  brave  darling  to 
speak  his  mind  in  the  very  teeth  .of  the  Inquisition." 

'^  But  they  brought  him  upon  his  marrow-bones,  and  made 
him  eat  his  words,  and  threatened  him  with  the  infernal  regions, 
if  ho  found  out  any  more  such  bewildering  facts,"  said  Ensign 
Byng ;  ^^  however  this  didn't  seem  to  have  the  proper  effect  upon 
the  sturdy  old  star-gazer,  since  he  profanely  muttered,  as  he  rose 
from  his  knees,  *  For  all  that,  it  moves  1 '  " 

*'  In  short,  they  told  him  he'd  be  d d  if  he  insisted  it  did 

move,  and  he  said  he'd  be  d  ■  d  if  it  didn't,"  observed  young 
Maberley.  *^  Upon  my  soul,  this  is  all  confounded  slow.  I'll  tell 
you  what,  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer.     I  vote,  we're  off  to  Flo- 
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nd  leave  this  coDfoundecl,  doll,  stupid  old  hill,  and  its 
i  old  big-wig  diBCOverer,  and  all  his  old  hombiig  twaddle." 
1,  jou  abommable  Vandal !  You  vilest  vile  of  wretches !  " 
d  the  sentimental  yonng  lady,  all  the  while  looking  nnut- 
ncooragement  at  him. 

think  youll  enjoy  Fiesole  better,  some  other  day,  when 
cle  and  you  and  I  come  here  by  ourselves,  Kate,  sha'n't 
laid  Cecil  Lascelles,  as  he  led  his  companion  down  the 
slivity,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  party  had  been  obliged 
the  horses  and  carriages,  that  Ihey  might  walk  up  to  the 
md  brow  of  the  hill— only  to  be  reached  on  foot, 
t  Ireton  gave  a  smiling  nod  in  return,  and  then  added : 
n  glad,  too,  that  IVe  seen  it  as  I  have  done ;  otherwise, 
Murdly  imagine  how  the  charm  of  such  a  scene  should  be 
d  by  triviality,  or  how  it  should  fail  of  inspiring  a  rath- 
iT  frame  of  mind — a  little  more  of  the  silence  of  respect 
i  feeling.  I  can  scarcely  understand  idle  chattering  in  a 
B  this,  filled  as  it  is,  too,  with  such  sublime  associations  1 " 
stopped,  as  she  spoke,  to  gaze.  The  flood  of  warm,  gol- 
moon-light  poured  in  a  rich  stream  upon  the  grand  ex- 
ralley  which  the  spot  on  which  they  stood  commanded, 
aid  die  distance  lay  the  green  luxuriance  of  vines,  com- 
d  orange-groves,  covering  the  plain  for  miles  with  its  fer- 
urous  beauty ;  studded  with  white  villas,  and  broken  into 
icturesque  compartments  of  farm,  orchard,  and  agricultu- 
sure.  In  the  farther  distance  might  be  seen,  glistening 
amid  the  universal  sunny  eflfusion,  the  towers  and  domes 
tvely  city,  '^  Firense  la  bella,"  truly  named,  rearing  their 
"ests  with  stately  majesty,  upon  the  brink  of  Amo,  that 
its  silver  line  away  on  either  side,  straight  across  the 
y.  In  the  extreme  distance  beyond,  lay  the  undulating, 
sing  eminence,  which  skirts  and  encloses  the  scene  with 
rpled  horizon,  forming  a  magnificent  back-ground  to  the 
^ate  beheld. 

Irew  a  breath  of  deep,  full  satisfaction,  as  she  turned 
n  it,  and  suffered  Cecil  to  plape  her  onoe  more  on  horse- 
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bftck.  Thej  proceeded  for  some  time  in  oomplele  sileoee,  nntQ 
some  of  the  other  equestrians  joined  them,  and  would  talk,  and 
make  them  talk. 

''  Mj  good  fellow,  Lascelles !  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  the 
reason  why  the  murderous  folks  in  this  land  kill  all  the  singiiig- 
birds?"  said  Miss  Constantia  Smythe.  "  One  may  ride  all  daj 
through  Italian  country  roads,  and  not  hear  a  thrush  or  a  linnet,  for 
love  or  money." 

'^  A  partridge  or  a  pheasant  would  be  more  to  the  porpoae,  if 
a  fellow  could  get  a  shot  at  one,"  said  Ensign  Byng.  '^  Don't  yoa 
think  so.  Miss  Ireton  ?  " 

'^  As  I'm  not  a  fellow,  and  never  shoot,  I'm  no  judge,"  she  re- 
plied. 

^^  I  fancy.  Miss  Smythe,  the  Italian  peasantry  destroy  thrushts 
and  linnets  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  larger  birds — to  make 
game  of  them,"  said  Cecil. 

"  There's  no  fun  in  such  game,"  she  replied.  "  Surely,  there's 
not  picking  enough  upon  such  very  small  fry-^or  small  roast" 

"  Yet  we  don't  disdain  larks !  Plenty  of  fun  in  them,  I  hopel 
The  soberest  of  us  like  a  lark  now  and  then  I  We're  up  to  that 
game,  at  any  rate,"  remarked  young  Maberley. 

<<  It's  very  certain  they  do  kill  and  eat  singing-birds  here , 
you'll  see  'em  by  dozens,  any  day,  in  every  Italian  market,"  said 
the  Eosign.  "  It's  my  opinion,  they  destroy  'em  out  of  spite,  at 
rivals,  since  Italy's  so  famous  for  human  singing-birds.  Thej 
roast  and  eat  the  nightingales,  like  ogres,  lest  they  should  outdo 
themselves,  and  get  engagements  in  London  or  Paris." 

'^  But  why  are  you  so  anxious  abou^the  fate  of  the  little  birds, 
Miss  Smythe,  since  you  wouldn't  hear  them  if  they  sang  ?  "  said 
Cecil. 

"  Why  not,  pray  ?  "  she  replied. 

^*  You'd  be  so  busy  talking,  and  telling  yourself  to  listen,  and 
calling  upon  us  to  hearken,  that  there'.d  be  no  hearing  the  mag- 
pies and  parrots, — ^I  mean  the  thrushes  and  linnets.  Now,  just 
look  here ;  look  up,  above  your  head !  I>on't  you  see  what  a  de- 
licious scent  there  is  ?  " 
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^  What  are  you  talking  about,  Sir  Impudence  ?  Tou  know  I 
^t  up  with  any  liberty  from  yon,  or  you  wouldn't  dare  be  so  au- 
dacioos,"  she  said,  with  her  load  laugh. 

^  I  know  you  are  all-forbearing,  all-forgiring/'  he  rejoined,  '^  or 

1  should  not  presume ;  but " 

"  Come,  let's  hear  what  you  mean  by  looking  up  to  see  a  soent," 
Bhe  mterrupted. 

"  Why,  is  it  not  as  reasonable,  as  to  expect  me  to  view  a  pros- 
pect by  hearing  you  talk  about  it ;  or  listen  to  singing  through 
the  incessant  wagging  of  your  fair  tongue  ?  The  other  night,  at 
La  Pergola,  I  could  not  hear  one  note  of  *  Semiramide,'  because 
joa  favoured  me  with  a  seat  in  your  box.  But  seriously,  did  you 
ercr  smell  anything  more  delicious  than  the  perfume  of  these  pine- 
trees?  The  heat  of  the  sun  brings  out  the  full  aromatic  strength, 
M  we  pass  beneath."  ' 

Miss  Smythe  was  about  to  answer,  but  Cecil  exclaimed, 
"Hush!" 

"  Nonsense  I "  she  began ;  "  I've  no  notion ^" 

''  Be  still ;  be  quiet ! "  he  said ;  ''  don't  interrupt  me ;  I  want 
to  QKJoy  the  fragrance  in  peace  and  comfort ;  and  I  can't  smell  if 
you  talk." 

She  said  no  more,  but  sat  switching  the  boughs,  half  sulkily, 
whistling,  in  a  peevish,  discontented  way,  to  herself. 

They  had  all  stopped  for  a  moment  to  inhale  the  exquisite 
scent  of  the  pine-trees ;  when  Kate  Ireton  reached  up  to  gather 
one  of  the  cones,  so  handsome  in  its  warm  brown  rind  of  rugged 
regularity.  She  had  formed  her  riding-whip  into  a  round  loop, 
that  she  might  hook  dow9  the  pine-cone  ;  when  suddenly  the  cir- 
cle gave  way,  and  its  elasticity  caused  the  whip  to  spring  from  her 
hand.  She  saw  it  disappear  down  the  steep  descent  immediately 
on  the  other  side  of  the  turf  bank,  against  which  she  was. 

Without  another  thought,  than  eagerness  to  regain  the  lost 
whip,  she  urged  her  horse  over,  and  dashed  down  the  green  hollow. 
It  was  so  sheer  and  precipitous,  that  the  sight  of  Kate's  rash 
plunge  called  forth  a  simultaneous  exclamation  of  horror  from 
those  who  witnessed  it. 
8 
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Cecil  Lascelles  was  about  to  dash  after,  and  purred  Lis  horse 
against  the  bank ;  bat  in  the  moment  that  the  animal  diec^ed  at 
the  leap,  Miss  Smy  the  laid  her  hand  on  Cecil's  arm  exclaiming : — 
'^  Don't  be  a  fool,  Lascelles  I  If  that  mad,  headlong  girl  chooses 
to  break  her  neck,  why  need  you  ?  Stop,"  she  added  ;  "  if  you 
will  go  after  her — ^there's  a  gate,  a  few  yards  back,  that  I  noticed 
as  we  came  along,  from  which  there's  doubtless  a  way  down  into 
the  dell." 

"  True,  you're  right ;.  I  shall  be  better  able  to  help  her;  you're 
right."    And  he  turned  his  horse's  head,  and  hurried  ofif. 

'^  By  Jove  I  I  never  saw  such  a  lei^  I  She's  a  capital  horse- 
woman, 'faith  !  Few  old  practised  hands  at  steeple-chasing  but 
would  have  shied  at  such  a  depth  as  that  I "  said  young  Maberley, 
as  he  looked  over  into  the  wooded  chasm. 

^^  And  one  can't  see  anything  of  her,"  obseryed  Ensign  Byng, 
who  was  peering  over  also.  "  The  place  is  so  thick  with  trees, 
and  the  ground  so  broken,  besides  dropping  so  suddenly,  that 
there's  no  making  anything  out  a  few  feet  down." 

"  What  in  the  name  of  folly  could  induce  the  girl  to  bolt  oyer 
in  that  slap-dash,  devil-mo-care  fashion?"  said  young  Maberley. 

^'  Oh,  nothing  but  because  she'd  dropped  her  riding-whip,  and 
must  needs  fly  after  it,  like  one  bewitched.  The  girl  must  be 
cracked,  I  think,"  said  Miss  Constantia,  '^  to  fling  herself  down 
into  such  a  hole  as  that !  " 

^^  She's  a  deuced  fine  girl,  cracked,  or  not  cracked,"  said  Ensign 
Byng;  '^  and  it'd  be  a  thousand  pities  if  she  came  to  any  harm." 

"  If  she  were  to  crack  her  skull,  for  instance,"  roared  Miss 
Smythe,  '^  then  she'd  be  cracked,  with  a  vengeance,  eh  ?  Take  my 
word  for  it,  Byng,  she'll  come  upon  her  feet  fast  enough ;  such 
creatures  always  do." 

Meanwhile,  Cecil  had  reached  the  gate,  and  found  that  it  open- 
ed into  a  deep  rubbly  lane,  more  like  a  water-course  than  a  road ; 
down  which  he  managed  to  guide  his  horse  for  a  little  way ;  but 
finding  this  delayed  him,  he  dismounted,  and  fastening  his  horse 
to  a  tree,  proceeded  on  foot.  He  called  eagerly  upon  Kate's  name, 
as  he  went  that  he  might  be  guided  to  where  she  (7as,  by  her 
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^ce,  if  able  to  reply;  and  to  his  great  j(^  he  heard  her  not  long 
after,  calling  in  answer,  and  in  a  cheerful  tone. 

But  when  he  saw  her,  he  soon  perceived  that  she  had  been 
more  hurt  than  she  was  willing  to  let  appear.  She  was  off  her 
horse — she  owned  that  she  had  been  thrown — her  veil  was  torn, 
her  face  much  scratched  by  Uie  brambles  and  thorny  underwood, 
through  which  she  had  been  borne  by  her  rapid  downward  course ; 
there  was  a  cut  upon  her  temple,  and  she  was  very  pale,  although 
her  eyes  had  lost  none  of  their  brightness,  but  wore  a  certain 
look  of  satisfied,  almost  triumphant,  animation.  In  her  hand  she 
held  the  recovered  riding-whip. 

*'  I  am  quite  safe— only  a  few  scratches  and  bruises — ^not 
hurt — ^not  even  frightened  ;  "  she  said  rapidly,  as  he  approached. 
"  My  poor  horse  is  the  more  alarmed  of  the  two,"  she  added,  as 
she  continued  to  pat  the  creature^s  neck,  and  tried  to  soothe  it. 
*'  It  is  not  so  accustomed  to  my  mode  of  riding  as  my  own 
English  White  Bess,  at  home  at  Heathcote.  If  I  had  had  her, 
she  would  have  thought  nothing  of  such  a  hillock ;  she  would 
have  known  it  was  only  her  mistresses  way." 

**  Bather  a  fearful  way  too,  is  it  not  ?  Do  you  often  take 
it  into  your  head  to  gallop  down  steeps  such  as  this  ?  "  said 
Cecil,  as  he  looked  at  the  perilous  place  she  had  yentured 
down. 

"  A  mere  slope  !  "  she  said,  laughing.  "  When  you  come  to 
Heathcote,  uncle  and  I  will  show  you  dykes  that  shall  make  this 
seem  a  garden  ha-ha.  But  I  an^  bragging.  All  I  say  is,  wait 
till  you  take  a  fox-hunting  ride  with  us  in  merry  England. 
Meantime,  help  me  to  calm  poor  trembling  Bayardo,  who  sadly 
belies  his  knightly  courser  name." 

After  they  had  succeeded  in  reassuring  the  scared  horse, 
Cecil  was  preparing  to  help  Kate  into  her  seat  again,  when  she 
involuntarily  winced,  as  from  sharp  and  sudden  pain. 

"  You  are  hurt,  after  all,  Kate !  "  Cecil  exclaimed,  as  he 
looked  at  her  anxiously. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said,  faintly  laughing ;  "  I  have  strained  my 
hand  a  little,  I  think ;  and  I  feel  it  when  I  use  it,  that's  all 
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Wait,  lei  me  take  breath  one  moment — ^it  will  go  oC    Kow, 
Uftmel" 

'^  I  cannot  think  why  joa  Bhould  have  hasarded  sach  i 
plunge  1 "  he  said,  after  a  few  moments,  as  he  led  her  horse  on 
towards  the  spot  where  he  had  left  his  own ;  "  surely,  the  loss  of 
a  whip  was  of  no  consequence.  It  could  not  be  worth  while  to 
risk  jour  life  for  such  a  trifle.". 

'*  Perhaps  not,''  she  replied,  "  but  I  hate  to  be  foiled ;  and 
when  I  saw  it  spin  out  of  my  hand,  my  first  impulse  was  to  get 
it  back,  at  all  risks !  You  don't  know  how  fond  I  am  of  mj 
own  way,  CeciL  I  seldom  let  a  little  prevent  my  secor* 
ing  it." 

"  But  this  was  not  a  little.  It  was  really  running  a  fea^ 
ful  chance,  howcTer  light  you  make  of  it,  Kate,"  he  returned. 
^  ^^  It  was  nothing  compared  to  the  great  delight  of  not  being 
conquered  ;  if  I  had  allowed  myself  to  be  deprived  by  an  acci- 
dent of  this — trifle  as  it  may  be — I  should  have  felt  vexed,  de- 
feated ;  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  one  of  my  nature  to  feci  van- 
quished. I  have  been  so  accustomed  to  my  own  will,  that  I  can't 
do  without  it,"  she  said,  smiling. 

He  shook  his  head  as  he  returned  the  smile.  ^*  An  '  acci- 
dent '  might  have  '  deprived '  you  of  something  more  important 
than  a  paltry  whip— your  life,  Kate.  And  then,  with  what  face 
could  I  have  returned  to  your  xmcle,  who  gave  you  into  my 
charge  ?  " 

^^  Ah,  now  you  are  serious,  CeciL  The  thought  of  him,  and 
what  he  would  have  felt,  makes  me  grave,  indeed."  She  paused, 
then  resumed :  ^'  Cecil,  let  us  take  immediate  leave  of  your 
friends,  and  return  home  with  best  speed  to  Valletta;  it  will 
prevent  my  uncle  from  becoming  anxious,  should  he  have  already 
returned." 

^'  By  all  means,"  answered  Cecil,  as  they  hastened  on  at  a 
quicker  pace  to  rejoin  those  who  were  awaiting  them  above. 

In  few  words,  Kate's  desire  to  repair  home  without  delay 
was  explained  by  Cecil ;  and  after  polite  enquiries  on  the  part  of 
the  others,  and  assurances  on  hers  that  she  was  unhurt,  with 
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eonrteons  acknowledgment  of  the  pleasant  day^s  excnrsion  in 
tbeir  company,  she  took  leave.  As  they  proceeded,  Cecil  per- 
eeired  that  Kate,  in  spite  of  her  endeavour  to  carry  all  off 
bravely,  was  in  reality  suffering  much.  The  pallor  of  her  face 
looked  ghastly  against  the  crimson  drops  which  oozed  from  the 
hurt  upon  her  temple ;  and  her  brow  had  that  peculiar  contrac- 
tion which  betrays  suppressed  bodily  pain.  While  she  essayed 
tiiH  to  talk  on,  she  every  now  and  then  involuntarily  dropped 
ioto  silence  ;  and  the  colourless  lips  would  occasionally  give  an 
irrepressible  quiver. 

Cecil  waited  until  they  reached  the  diverging  road,  where 
they  were  to  turn  off  towards  Valletta;  and  then,  seeing  her 
prepare  to  follow  it,  ho  begged  that  she  would  go  round  by 
Florence,  that  they  might  procure  a  carriage  to  convey  her  home, 
as  he  was  sure  the  pull  of  the  rein  upon  her  sprained  wrist  hurt 
her  more  than  she  would  allow. 

''  No,  no,"  she  said ;  "  it  will  occupy  more  time ;  and  be- 
sides, the  sight  of  the  carriage  would  only  alarm  uncle,  and 
make  him  fancy  there  was  something  the  matter.  No,  no ;  let 
US  take  the  way  across  the  valley ;  it  is  much  nearer.  I  long  to 
be  home." 

And  now,  after  two  or  three  resumed  attempts  to  maintain 
conversation,  she  allowed  herself  to  lapse  into  welcome  speech- 
lessness, which  her  companion  took  care  not  to  interrupt.  At 
length,  as  they  approached  the  Arno,  they  beheld  the  'Squire 
himself,  riding  towards  them,  along  the  river-side  road. 

He  had  been  to  Valletta,  after  seeing  his  friend  off,  and  not 
finding  Kate  and  Cecil  returned,  had  come  back  to  meet  them. 
The  moment  he  was  near  enough  to  gain  a  sight  of  Kate's 
white  face,  speckled  and  streaked  with  the  tokens  of  her  fall,  the 
good  'Squire  uttered  a  broken  exclamation,  and  hurried  to  her 
side. 

"  Merciful  Heaven  I  my  dear  child — my  dear  girl — ^what  haa 
happened  ?     Kate,  my  Kate,  speak  to  me !  " 

She  strove  her  best  to  answer  strongly,  laughingly :  "  No- 
thing 1  nothing  at  all,  dear  uncle  I    A  scratch  or  two.     Italian 
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Bayardo  is  not  English  Bess,  that's  all  1  He  threw  me ;  which 
royal  Bess — fair  Bess — my  own  beantiful  White  Bess — ^the 
Bess  of  Besfies,  would  never  have  done  I  But  we  must  forgive 
him ! " 

^^  I  cannot,  I  cannot  forgive  myself,  for  trusting  you  upon 
him ;  a  strange  horse ;  for  trusting  you  out  of  my  sight !  How 
was  it  ?     How  did  it  come  about  ?      Tell  me  how  it  was,  CeciL 

Kate  is  such  a  horsewoman,  that  I  cannot  understand "     He 

broke  off  eagerly. 

"  The  fact  is,  Kate  ventured  a  leap  such  as  no  one  but  her 
own  fearless  self  would  have  dreamed  of,''  said  Cecil  Lascelles. 
'*  Her  whip  slipped  from  her  hand,  and  she  must  needs  regain  it 
at  all  risks.  It  sprang  down  a  green  rift,  some  twenty  feet  in 
depth  ;  and  though  the  ground  dbelved  more  like  a  precipice  than 
a  bank|  our  young  Amazon  dashed  over,  at  full  tilt,  as  if  perform- 
ing a  feat  for  the  honour  of  English  horse-riding." 

But  the  light  tone  which  Cecil  took,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
good  'Squire's  fears,  failed  to  calm  him.  Alarmed,  agitated, 
angry  with  himself  for  allowing  her  to  leave  him,  vaguely  vexed 
with  Cecil  for  having  suffered  this  to  occur,  fretted  with  Kate, 
and  fretting  for  her,  he  vented  his  mingled  emotion  upon  the 
cause  of  her  accident ;  and  exclaiming — *'  What,  for  an  idle  toy 
such  as  this,  you  could  run  the  chance  of  killing  yourself,  and 
breaking  my  heart,  child  ?  I  shall  never  bear  the  sight  of  it 
again  I  "  he  snatched  the  whip  from  her  haftd,  and  flung  it  into 
the  river. 

A  vivid  colour  flushed  up  into  Kate's  face  for  one  instant, 
and  the  next  as  suddenly  receding,  left  it  even  whiter  than  be- 
fore. Then  she  swerved  feebly  in  her  saddle ;  and  her  uncle  had 
only  time  to  catch  her  in  his  arms,  or  she  would  have  fsdlen 
from  her  horse. 

"  My  darling  I  my  Kate  I  For  God's  sake,  Cecil,  help  mo 
to  support  her ;  she  is  hurt,  she  is  wounded.  My  heart  misgave 
me  when  I  saw  the  blood  upon  her  face ;  she  has  received  some 
injury,  though  she  tried  to  conceal  it  £rom  us.  My  own  brave 
heart  1  my  dear  child  1    Kate  1  dear,  dear  Kate  1 " 
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"  I  am  well — ^better,  dear  uncle,"  Kate  forced  herself  to  ar- 
tienlate ;  ^  let  me  lean  npon  yon  quietly,  and  I  shall  be  able  to 
reac^  home." 

As  the  faint  whisper  reached  her  uncle's  ear,  he  pressed  her 
gratefally  to  him,  and  bade  her  exert  herself  to  speak  no  more  ; 
and  then  he  and  Cecil  Lascelles,  between  them,  guided  her  horse 
ilowly  onward  to  Valletta. 


■♦♦•- 


CHAPTER  XX. 

"  And  now,  dear  uncle,  haying  '  washed  this  filthy  witness '  from 
mj  face,  as  the  tragedy  queen  says,  see  how  well  and  whole  I 
am ! "  said  Kate,  hastening  down  to  rejoin  him,  as  soon  as  Mrs. 
Lindon  had  bathed  her  temple,  looked  to  her  sprained  and 
swollen  hand,  and  given  her  some  restoratives,  which  revived, 
and  lent  her  strength  and  spirit  to  appear  quite  recovered.  *^  Gen- 
erally, it  is  we  poor  women  who  are  supposed  to  shrink  and  turn 
pale  at  sight  of  a  little  blood ;  but  here's  one  of  the  manly  lords 
of  the  Creation,  losing  his  wits  with  fright ;  while  Mrs.  Lindon, 
like  a  heroine  of  old,  plays  the  leech  and  the  comforter.'' 

"  I'm  a  coward,  I  own,  Kate,  where  a  certain  saucy  baggage 
is  concerned !  "  repliea  her  uncle,  greatly  inspirited  at  seeing  her 
able  to  make  her  appearance  in  the  sitting-room,  instead  of  being 
compelled  to  remain  upstairs  for  the  night,  and  leave  him  a  prey 
to  all  sorts  of  suspense,  and  wild,  exaggerated  fears ;  ^^  I  shall 
never  be  anything  else  than  a  simpleton  about  you,  I  believe ; 
nay,  so  far  from  becoming  cured,  here  have  I  been  inwardly 
swearing  at  myself,  for  giving  you  out  of  my  own  charge,  and  all 
but  openly  abusing  Cecil,  for  taking  it  upon  himself" 

"  He  deserves  thanks  instead  of  blame,  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  fulfilled  it,"  she  replied ;  "  and  you  are  immediately 
not  only  to  thank  him,  but  to  forgive  me,  for  getting  into  a  scrape 
in  spite  of  his  care.     He  did  his  best  to  rate  me  properly  for  my 
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miBbehajrionr ;  and  I  did  mine  to  show  him  I  always  did  as  1 
chose,  and  that  therefore  he  was  not  answerable  for  any  harm  1 
came  to.  We  both  acted  in  character ;  he  as  my  deputed  guar 
dian,  I  as  my  wilful  self.  Therefore,  I  expect  you'll  give  ub 
each  your  hearty  commendations ;  especially  now  that  you  see 
our  acts  have  had  no  fatal  consequence.^' 

**  Give  me  a  kiss,  sauce-box,  and  have  your  own  way,"  said 
the  'Squire.     "  You  know  that  is  how  we  always  end." 

"  Thank  you,  Kate,  for  contriving  to  look  so  well,  and  for 
obtaining  my  exculpation  besides  your  own ;  by  showing  how,  in 
the  words  of  your  tragedy  queen,  *  a  little  water  clears  us  of  this 
deed,'  "  said  Cecil.  "  If  being  thrown  from  your  horse  is  to 
have  the  effect  of  making  you  look  only  brighter  and  fresher  than 
before,  we  must  get  you  to  ride  Bayardo  daily,  till  you  bring  him 
into  too  good  training  to  be  worth  anything." 

'^  She  shall  never  mount  the  beast  again ! "  exclaimed  the 
'Squire,  passionately. 

"  Nay,  nay,  Bayardo  must  not  be  left  out  of  the  general  par- 
don," said  Kate.  *^  I  mean  to  give  you  one  more  kiss,  uncle, 
which  is  to  sea]  his  forgiveness  too.  Promise,  promise  ! "  she 
said,  playfully  suspending  the  caress,  as  she  bent  over  him,  and 
made  him  speak  the  words  she  desired. 

.  ^'You  do  with  me  as  you  will,  Kate,"  said  the  placable 
Squire ;  "  but  I  had  almost  vowed  you  should  never  ride  again, 
until  you  could  have  your  own  White  Bess." 

"  Almost  vowed,  is  not  quite  I  Beware  how  you  ever  vow 
anything  without  asking  my  leave,  uncle,  lest  I  make  you  for- 
sworn, if  it  should  chance  to  be  what  I  disapprove,"  smiled  she. 

"  And  now,  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Lindon^s  quiet  voice,  "  having 
shown  yourself,  and  proved  that  you  are  neither  among  the  *  re- 
turned killed,'  nor  even  the  *  maimed  and  wounded,' — which  you 
insisted  would  be  the  impression  if  I  did  not  suffer  you  to  come 
down  and  convince  your  uncle's  own  eyes, — I  shall  exercise  my 
authority  of  leech  and  head-nurse,  by  ordering  you  at  once  off  to 
bed." 

"  Ay,  that  reminds  me  of  nights  of  yore  and  my  old  childish 
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detestation  of  bed-time,  so  liatefal  a  break-up  of  pleasant  evening 
kiire  I "  laugbed  Kate. 

Bat  the  tone  of  the  langh,  and  that  peculiar  brilliancy  of  the 
eje,  and  glow  of  the  cheek, — ^whioh  had  recovered  from  its  white 
he  only  by  one  bright  spot, — taught  Mrs.  Lindon  to  be  firm  for 
once.  ^'  I  am  going,  however,  to  be  more  peremptory  than — ^to 
mj  shame  be  it  owned — I  used,  in  those  old  governess  times  of 
jore.  I  am  now  imperative,  and  mean  to  be  obeyed,"  she  said, 
with  smiling  seriousness. 

"  Ah,  you  say  I  rule  you,  uncle  I  But  you  see  I'm  ruled  in 
my  turn ;  like  many  a  tyrant,  submitting  to  be  swayed  in  secret 
by  a  yet  stricter  tyranny  than  my  own.  Louis  the  Eleventh  to 
his  people,  snubbed  in  private  by  his  counsellor  and  barber-sur- 
geon, Olivier  le  Dain,  are  represented  to  the  life  by  you,  and  me, 
and  Mrs.  Liudon.  You  are  the  poor  oppressed  people,  uncle ; 
I'm  Kiug  Louis,  of  estimable  memory  ;  and  Mrs.  Lindon  is  the 
precise  impersonation  of  the  crafty  leech  and  back-stairs  despot" 
"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Cecil,  my  boy,"  said  the  'Squire,  after 
Kate  and  Mrs.  Lindon  had  left  the  room  some  time,  during 
which  he  had  been  pacing  up  and  down  thoughtfully,  while  Cecil 
sat  at  the  table,  engaged  with  a  book,  seeing  his  companion  in- 
clined to  be  silent ;  *^  I'll  tell  you  what  you  must  do  for  me,  to 
relieve  my  conscience,  which  has  been  taking  me  to  task  this  last 
half-hour,  for  my  fit  of  bad  temper.  I  flung  away  poor  Kate's 
whip  in  a  passion,  and  charged  you  in  my  heart  with  want  of 
proper  care  of  her,  and  committed  fifty  unreasonable  vagaries  in 
my  vexation  and  alarm  ;  when  all  along  it  was  my  own  neglect, 
and  nothing  else,  that  was  to  blame.  I  have  never  lost  sight  of 
her  for  a  single  day  together,  Cecil,  since  first  I  held  her  in  my 
arms,  a  new-born,  orphaned  baby ;  and  I  never  will  again,  if  it 
please  Heaven,  until  I  am  called  from  earth  and  from  her  at 
once.  She  was  unwilling  herself,  bless  her  1  to  leave  me  this 
morning ;  and  I  am  fitly  punished  for  allowing  her  to  go  without 
me.  It  shall  not  happen  so  again.  But  it  was  not  this  I  had  to 
say,  CeciL  What  I  want  you  to  do  for  me,  my  dear  boy, — to 
enable  me  to  make  reparation  for  my  hastiness  to  Kate,  and  to 

8* 
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show  me  that  you  forgtre  ne  for  my  tefiiineBs  toward  yno, — ia 
to  go  into  town  the  first  thing  to-morrow,  and  choose  the  very 
handsomest  riding-whip  you  can  find  for  me,  to  give  Kate,  in  lien 
of  the  one  I  so  pettishly  flung  away,  poor  child  I '' 

^^  My  dear  ^Squire,  yoa  could  not  give  me  a  pleaaanter  com* 
mission,'^  said  CeciL  "  It  is  only  your  own  tender  conscienee 
that  could  make  you  accuse  yourself,  for  a  moment,  of  any  other 
treatment  than  that  which  you  have  always  shown  me — ^the  kind- 
est ;  as  it  is  your  own  generosity  which  prompts  you  to  this  mode 
of  letting  me  share  your  pleasure  in  Kate^s  safety,  by  deputing 
me  to  be  purchaser  of  the  present  that  is  to  congratulate  her. 
Depend  on  me,  my  dear  sir ;  it  shall  be  the  most  tasteful  one 
that  Florence  can  produce." 

"  Exactly,  my  boy ;  it  is  because  I  have  great  confidence  in 
your  good  taste,  that  I  trust  you  to  get  it  for  me,'^  said  the 
'Squire.  ^^  Eemember,''  added  he,  as  he  placed  his  purse  in  the 
young  man's  hand,  '^  I  rely  upon  you,  that  it  shall  do  her  old 
uncle  credit,  and  please  my  Kate.'' 

The  next  morning  Cecil  Lascelles  was  on  horseback,  and 
away  from  Valletta  betimes,  that  he  might  return  before  Kate 
should  make  her  appearance  below.  He  had  heard  Mrs.  Lindon 
say  that  she  should  insist  upon  her  patient's  breakfasting  in  her 
own  room  ;  and  thus  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  bring  back  the 
'Squire's  gift,  ready  for  him  to  present  to  his  niece  the  first  thing, 
when  they  all  met. 

The  good  'Squire  himself  was  like  a  child  in  his  pleased  im- 
patience. He  was  glad  that  Mrs.  Lindon  had  issued  her  fiat 
for  Kate's  remaining  upstairs  until  after  the  morning  meal 
(when  once  he  had  ascertained  that  her  night's  rest  had  done 
much  to  restore  her),  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  let  his  secret 
escape  him,  and  tell  her  the  surprise  he  was  preparing  for  her. 
Then  he  fidgeted  about  the  vineyard  and  garden  ;  then  strolled 
into  the  stable ;  then  returned  to  the  breakfast-parlour,  and 
drummed  upon  the  pane  of  the  window  that  looked  towards  the 
Florence  road.  At  last,  when  he  had  just  worked  himself  up 
into  the  determination  of  mounting  his  horse,  and  going  out  to 
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meet  Cecil,  he  saw  him  approach,  at  a  pace  that  none  bat  an  En- 
gliriiman, — or  an  ostrich, — would  think  of  galloping  at,  in  such  a 
smn-heat  as  then  prevailed. 

The  success  of  the  exhibition  was  soon  told ;  and  the  long, 
slender  packet  held  up  in  triumphant  cTidence.  But  the  'Squire 
would  not  have  it  opened,  until  Kate  should  come  down. 

''  She  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  unfastening  it  herself,  and  of 
the  first  sight,"  said  the  'Squire.  '^  I  don't  want  to  examine  it 
before  she  sees  it.  I'm  quite  satisfied  with  your  choice,  Cecil, 
Toej  boj.  I  know  you'd  take  care  it  was  the  best  thing  of  the 
kind  that  could  be  procured ;  and  Florence  is  just  the  place  for 
'th^ie  tasteful  knick-knackeries." 

"  I  found  abundance  to  select  from,  where  I  went,  sir,"  re- 
plied Cecil ;  who,  seeing  the  good  'Squire's  state  of  anxiety  that 
Kate  should  appear,  stroye  to  amuse  his  attention  by  rattling  on 
till  then ;  "  the  only  difficulty  was,  to  decide  upon  one  among  so 
many,  each  temptingly  beautiful  in  their  several  styles.  I  had 
half  fixed  upon  one  that  took  my  fancy,  from  its  richness  of 
colour,  and  finished  Florentine  workmanship, — the  top  being  of 
^  pietra  dura,'  mounted  in  gold.  But  just  as  I  had  nearly  made 
up  my  mind,  a  gentleman  lounged  into  the  place.  I  saw  at  once 
he  was  an  Englishman ;  there  was  no  mistaking  the  genuine 
Britannia  metal — an  amalgam  of  pride  and  shyness,  with  its  hall- 
mark of  cold,  haughty,  supercilious  distance,  yet  restraint, — that 
air  which  stamps  us  all,  more  or  less,  when  travelling  abroad.  I 
say  *  us,'  you  know,  'Squire,  considering  myself,  by  right  of  pa- 
rentage, one  of  the  race  whom  we  all  allow  ourselves  to  have  a 
fling  at,  and  all  are  proud  to  claim  kindred  with.  Well,  what 
should  my  gentleman  do,  but  pounce  upon  the  very  riding- whip  I 
had  half  resolved  to  take.  The  shopman  told  him  so ;  upon 
which  he  only  honoured  him  with  a  long,  silent  stare,  and  then 
turned  round,  and  conferred  upon  me  just  such  another.  I  could 
not  help  laughing ;  but  explained  to  him,  that  if  he  had  any  par- 
ticular desire  for  that  whip,  I  would  cede  it  to  him,  as  I  was,  in 
faet,  divided  between  it  and  one  delicately  headed  with  ivory, 
carved  after  a  design  of  Cellini's,  which  I  almost  thought  the 
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more  elegant  of  the  two.  The  EDglishman  h^rd  me  oat,  iridi 
his  eyes  glassily  fixed  upon  mj  face  all  the  while  I  spoke,  and 
then  when  I  had  finished,  turned  round  to  the  shopman,  took  oat 
his  purse,  told  out  upon  the  counter  the  sum  which  had  heen 
named  as  the  price  of  the  whip  he  admired,  deliberately  drew  the 
rings  of  his  purse  to  again,  put  it  into  his  pocket,  took  up  the 
riding-whip,  and  with  a  slight  bow  to  me,  slowly  walked  out  of 
the  shop." 

"  What,  without  a  word  ?  "  laughed  the  'Squire. 

^^  From  beginning  to  end,"  said  Cecil.  ''  The  shopman  looked 
at  me,  with  his  Italian  expressive  twinkle  of  the  eye,  as  he  said, 
'  You  might  take  the  signor  for  a  dumb  man,  but  he's  only  an 
Inglese.  That's  their  way.  They  avoid  words,  as  they  would 
scalding  polenta.'  Well,  I  then  concluded  upon  the  ivory-head- 
ed  whip ;  not  altogether  sorry  that  I  was  constrained  to  make 
it  my  choice,  since  I've  a  notion  that  Kate  will  prefer  its 
chaste  beauty,  its  skill  and  taste  of  design,  to  the  more  showy 
richness  of  the  other." 

Kate's  admiration  of  the  whip,  when  sho  saw  it,  fully  warrant- 
ed Cecil's  idea ;  while  her  delight  in  receiving  her  unole's  pro- 
sent,  even  fulfilled  his  gleeful  anticipation  of  the  pleasure  it 
would  afford  her. 

She  looked  her  thanks ;  she  looked  in  his  face  with  glistening 
eyes,  through  which  spoke  a  yet  intenser  feeling  than  pleasure — 
deep,  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  love,  the  strong,  ceaseless  affec- 
tion, the  ever-vigilant  desire  and  care  to  promote  her  happiness, 
of  which  this  gift  was  but  the  type.  At  once  to  conceal  and  in- 
dulge her  emotion,  she  hurried  away,  saying  she  should  put  her 
present  carefully  by,  and  then  return  and  spend  the  morning,  as 
they  had  agreed,  quietly  together.  She  ran  up  into  her  own 
room,  and  when  there,  pressed  her  uncle's  gift  lovingly  to  her 
bosom,  and  stood  quite  still,  thinking  over  all  he  was  to  her. 
Upon  her  lips  sat  a  tender  smile,  while  her  eyes  were  yet  full  of 
the  tears  which  the  sense  of  his  kindness  had  brought  into  them. 
As  she  stood  thus,  pondering,  the  hand  which  held  her  new 
riding-whip  gradually  sank  down  by  her  side,  and  her  eyes  were 
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wftlj  raised  towards  one  of  the  windows,  from  which,  through 
some  trees,  there  was  a  glimpse  of  the  river  Arno,  shining  and 
^kling  in  the  san's  dazsling  heams.  Upon  this  ohject  her 
gaze  remained  uoconsciously  fixed,  and  she  continned  lost  in 
tboQght. 

Unheedful  of  the  lapse  of  time,  she  was  only  roosed  hy  hear- 
ing Mrs.  Lindon  coming  to  seek  her.  At  the  sound  of  the  ap- 
proaching step  Kate  started,  hastily  dried  her  eyes,  put  up  the 
whip,  and  went  oat  to  meet  and  accompany  Mrs.  Lindon  down 
stairsL 

"  Here  is  this  tyrannical  Olivier  le  Dain  at  her  barherons  work 
8till  1     Tying  up  my  limbs,  amputating  my  liberty,  cutting  off  my 
comforts  and  enjoyments,"  said  Kate,  as  she  returned  to  the  sit- 
ting-room with  her  hand  in  a  sling,  which  Mrs.  Lindon  had  per- 
Boaded  her  to  wear.     ^'  She  prohibits  drawing,  and  dooms  me  to 
fit  still  and  enjoy  myself,  in  this  darkened,  shady  apartment,  until 
ihe  cool  of  the  evening,  when  we  are  to  drive  out  towards  Val- 
lombrosa.     Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  rigorous  treatment  ?    I've 
a  great  mind  to  rebel,  as  I  used,  when  I  was  her  docile  pupil. 
Then,  I  made  her  yield  to  my  whims ;  now,  I  give  way  to  hers ; 
and  a  sad  life  she  leads  me,  in  revenge  for  that  which  I  once  led 
her,  I  fear." 

Mrs.  Lindon  shook  her  head,  and  smiled ;  while  Cecil  drew 
the  couch  forward  for  Kate,  near  to  her  ancle's  arm-chair,  by  the 
chess-table;  'Squire  Heathcote's  modest  dread  that  <he  hadn't 
head  enough  for  the  game,'  having  been  overruled  by  Cecil's  beg- 
ging to  be  allowed  to  teach  him,  as  a  pleasant  mode  of  passing 
their  time  together,  when  they  should  have  nothing  better  to  do. 
'^  This  is  really  most  luxurious,  and  very  delicious,  consider- 
ing that  it's  a  prescription  of  Olivier  le  Dain's, — a  pill  that  one's 
obliged  to  swallow,"  said  Kate,  settling  herself  cosily  in  her  nook, 
close  at  her  uncle's  elbow.  "  Cecil,  before  you  return  to  your 
seat,  be  so  good  as  to  raise  the  lower  sun-blind,  that  we  may  have 
just  a  peep  of  the  scene  that  I  hate  should  be  shut  out  entirely — ^ 
it  is  so  perfect." 

She  lay  looking  out  upon  the  lovely  Italian  landscape,  as  if 
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[ie  would  enamel  it  upon  her  memory,  in  all  its  glow  of  Tiyid, 
aming  coloor. 

There  was  a  hnsh  in  the  closely-screened  room,  that  contrast* 
1  harmoniously  with  the  noontide  ferronr  outside,  falling  tnm- 
ailly  and  most  gratefully  upon  the  spirits  of  Kate  Ireton.  The 
lent  chess-players ;  Mrs.  Lindon  quietly  jewing ;  she  herself  ab- 
)rl>ed  in  gazing. 

'*  Kate  looks  as  though  she  could  he  content  to  live  in  Italj 
^r  ever,"  said  Mrs.  Lindon's  mild  Toice,  at  length. 

'^  God  forbid !  "  ejaculated  the  'Squire.  Then,  recoUeclang 
imself,  he  added,  "  that  is, — ^I  mean,  of  course, — ^no  offence  to 
»ur  favourite  Italy,  Mrs.  Lindon.  And,  of  course,  so  long  as 
jite's  content,  I  am, — ^we  all  are,  of  course." 

In  spite  of  himself,  the  'Squire  ended  with  a  little  sigh.  But 
3  bent  his  eyes  on  the  chess-board,  returned  to  his  game,  and  to 
le  consideration  of  his  next  move. 

The  sigh  did  not  escape  Kate's  ear.  That,  and  his  involun- 
iry  exclamation,  delivered  in  the  energy  of  his  first  feeling,  open- 
1  her  eyes  to  a  secret.  She  saw  that  to  please  her,  he  tarried 
broad ;  whilst,  in  fact,  his  heart  was  at  home — at  his  own  coun- 
y  hall,  at  his  own  favourite  Heathcote— among  all  his  old  asso- 
ates,  and  familiar  pursuits.  She  wondered  at  her  own  f>lindness. 
he  reproached  herself  with  thoughtlessness— selfishness.  That 
rening,  as  they  drove  home  by  starlight,  she  said,  '*  Uncle,  I 
lank  you  for  my  long,  deli^tful,  Italian  holiday.  When  shall 
e  return  to  England  ?  " 

"  Whenever  you  please,  darling,"  said  her  uncle,  with  a  glad 
romptitude,  which  told  Kate  how  truly  she  had  divined  his  real 
lelings. 

'^  Then  next  Monday,  uncle,  if  you  think  fit,  we  will  set 
)rth." 

And  thus  it  was  settled. 

Cecil  Lascelles  accompanied  them  as  far  on  their  journey  north- 
ards  as  Genoa.  There  the  friends  parted  company ;  he  proceed- 
ig  to  Milan,  the  'Squire  and  Kate  to  Nice,  on  their  road  home, 
ith  the  mutual  understanding  that  they  were  all  to  meet  again 
lat  summer  at  Heathcote. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

PiciB  and  niece  were  once  more  at  Heathcote  HalL  The  'Squire 
aai  at  his  own  hearth ;  his  legs  loxorioaslj  stretched  forth  upon  a 
t&ick,  soft  mg ;  his  person  basking  in  the  full  warmth  of  a  blaz- 
ing coal  fire,  that,  sparkling  and  lambent,  cast  its  cheerful,  ruddy 
glow  upon  the  bright  fire-irons  and  polished  steel  fender,  giving 
two-fold  heat  and  brilliancy,  thus  mirrored  and  reflected. 

It  was  an  evening  of  the  season  called  spring — in  England  so 
called  as  els^ewhere.  That  is  to  say,  the  month  was  May.  The 
evening  was  one  of  those,  that  seem  as  if  winter  had  forgotten 
something,  and  had  come  back  to  look  for  it:  in  the  process,  freez- 
ing everybody  into  blankness  and  trembling,  with  the  severe 
glance  of  his  hard,  cold,  cruel  eye ;  nipping  all  into  frost  and  bit- 
ter restraint,  by  his  icy  breath,  and  sharp,  rude  touch.  It  was 
one  of  those  evenings,  raw,  and  chill,  and  piercing ;  with  the  sleet 
of  February,  the  winds  of  March,  the  rains  of  April,  making  them- 
selves felt  in  the  air  of  early  May.  It  neither  snowed,  blew,  nor 
rained,  actually;  and  yet  there  was  an  effect  in  the  atmosphere, 
as  of  all  three  visitations. 

Kate  Iretcn  sat  at  the  window ;  she  had  been  loitering  at  one 
or  other  of  the  windows  all  day,  in  a  kind  of  listless  restlessness, 
as  if  she  could  not  settle  to  anything,  and  as  if  she  expected  some- 
thing that  would  not  let  her  settle,  in  spite  of  her  wish  to  do  so, 
looking  out  into  the  park,  and  watching  the  trees  of  the  avenue ; 
noting  how  their  budding  leaves  seemed  chidden,  afraid  to  come 
forth ;  and  how  their  half-naked  branches  seemed  to  shiver  in  the 
keen  air ;  and  how  watery  and  bleared  the  sky  appeared,  with  its 
thin,  grey,  ragged  clouds,  scattered  in  disorder  athwart  its  dreary 
expanse. 

"  This  is  comfort,  indeed  I  True,  cheerful,  thorough,  genuine 
English  comfort  1 "  exclaimed  the  'Squire,  as  he  put  down  the 
newspaper  to  gaze  into  the  fire;  the  twilight  having  deepened  too 
mudb.  to  admit  of  his  reading  any  longer. 
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Her  uncle's  words  sounded  to  K^te  like  irony ;  bat  shegkoced 
towards  him,  and  understood  how  it  was. 

'*  Dear  old  England  1  dear  old  Heathooiel  the  true  place  for 
comfort  and  happiness,  after  all  1  I  confess  I'm  a  thorough  £ng« 
lishman  in  loving  mj  home,  and  thinking  there's  no  place  like  ik 
An't  jou  glad  we're  come  home,  Kate  ?  " 

*^  Most  glad,"  she  replied,  with  so  sincerely  earnest  a  tone  aB 
to  satisfy  even  his  ear ;  for  she  was  looking  at  him  in  his  fall  con* 
tent,  and  feeling  how  well  that  compensated. 

'<  It's  such  a  comfort  to  be  able  to  haTe  a  fire,  however  late  the 
season,  without  being  thought  a  madman  for  ordering  one,"  con- 
tinued the  'Squire,  leaning  forward,  and  gently  toasting  the  palms 
of  his  hands. 

Kate's  thought  in  reply  was,  "  Ay,  in  a  climate  where  one  is 
needed ; "  but  she  kept  it  to  herself,  and  looked  musingly  out  into 
the  dim,  shrouded  avenue  again. 

Presently  she  saw  somewhat  there,  gradually  shaping  itself 
into  the  form  of  an  advancing  figure.  She  started  up,  then  sat 
down  again  in  the  window-seat,  and  tried  to  master  an  odd 
choking  sensation  that  came  into  her  throat,  amidst  the  thick 
beating  of  her  heart.  Then  she  heard  her  uncle's  voice  saying, 
through  a  sort  of  cloud  that  seemed  to  muffle  her  ears,  "  Come 
here,  Kate,  and  try  if  you  can  make  out  the  same  thing  that  I  do, 
in  the  red-hot  coal.  I  can  exactly  fancy  I  see  the  leaning  tower 
at  Pisa,  as  we  saw  it  clear  against  the  bright  blue  sky  that 
morning.     Do  you  remember  ?  " 

She  moved  towards  his  easy- chair,  and  knelt  down  upon 
a  low  hassock  beside  it,  leaning  against  the  arm,  and  was  busily 
engaged  trying  to  see,  precisely  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  the 
shapes  her  xmcle  was  describing,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Per- 
nor Worthington  came  into  the  room. 

He  hurried  towards   them :  "  Dear   'Squire !  Dear   Kate ! 
Jear,  dear  friends !  "  he  said,  in  his  deep,  full   tones,  as   he 
grasped  a  band  of  each,  and  held  them  locked  in  his. 

.    The  meeting  was  perfectly  English ;  there  were  few  words 
uttered  on  either  side ;  but  there  was  that  silent,  earnest  emo- 
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tioD,  visible  in  all  three  faces,  so  well  understood  by  those  who 
esteem  each  other,  to  speak  all  that  need  be  said.     « 

'  The  'Squire,  in  his  cordial,  good-hearted  way,  was  least  una- 
ble to  express  his  joy ;  but  even  his  usual  flow  of  words  when 
pleased,  failed  him  now,  and  he  was  contented  to  shake  Fermor's 
band  over  and  over,  as  he  repeated  his  one  sentence  :  "  My  dear 
boy  I  my  dear  Fermor !  I  am  glad  to  see  you  ! — I  am  glad  to 
see  you !  " 

Kate  spoke  no  syllable ;  but  she  left  her  hand  in  the  Iron 
(Win's  grasp,  and  forgot  to  say  anything  about  its  vice-like  pinch. 
"  I  would  not  let  Robert  announce  me,"  said  Fermor,  after 
they  had  recovered  from  the  first  pause  of  meeting ;  '*  I  knew  I 
might  come  quietly  in,  and  find  you  here  together,  and  take  my 
place  between  you,  just  as  I  used  to  be  allowed  to  do  in  old 
times.  And  now  that  I  am  here,  it  seems,  indeed,  but  yester- 
day, although  so  many  weary  months  have  passed  since  then  !  '* 

He  had  taken  a  seat  by  the  'Squire's  side,  Kate  retaining  her 
casbioned  one  on  the  rug,  merely  moving  a  little  to  make  room 
for  him  ;  and  while  the  'Squire  gently  spoke  of  the  loss  Fermor 
had  sustained,  and  aficctionately  consoled  him  with  recalling  how 
unselfishly  and  thoroughly  he  had  performed  his  filial  duty,  Kate 
bent  her  eyes  upon  the  fire,  their  expression  be  tokening  the  sympa- 
thy she  felt. 

As  Fermor  listened  to  those  kindly  words,  and  looked  upon 
the  silent,  but  not  unspeaking  face  before  him,  he  thought  he 
had  never  seen  Kate  look  so  beautiful,  as  now  that  her  counte- 
nance was  touched  with  a  soft,  sweet  sadness  ;  forgetting  how  of- 
ten he  had  thought  the  same,  when  it  was  lighted  up  with  anima- 
tion, and  sparkling  with  arch  vivacity. 

But  Kate  had,  in  fact,  become  handsomer.  Her  lineaments 
had  acquired  that  finished  proportion,  that  softness  and  refine- 
ment of  outline,  which  the  features  of  early  youth  and  girlhood 
sometimes  lack,  during  their  growth  to  final  perfection.  Her  com- 
plexion had  attained  a  delicacy  and  purity,  which  detracted  nothing 
from  its  brillianoy  and  bloom.  Her  figure  had  gained  in  height,  and 
dignity  of  carriage,  and  fully-moulded  shapeliness,  without  losing 
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its  grace  of  ease,  -freedom  of  mDvement,  and  slender  lightness 
Her  look  had  still  its  clear,  transparent  candour,  with  an  added 
finer  intelligence,  and  higher  apprehension. 

As  the  beantifal  face  continned  its  thoughtful  gaze  into  the 
red  embers,  Fermor  had  full  opportunity  of  noting  its  ripened 
perfections :  she,  sitting  at  their  feet,  while  her  uncle  and  cousin 
talked  on,  mournfullj  at  first,  gravely  then,  and,  at  length,  trust- 
fully, hopefully,  cheerfully. 

"  And  you  have  not  told  me  your  news,  'Squire,"  he  said,  as 
the  conversation  paused  ;  '^  you  have  not  told  me  how  you  liked 
your  wanderings  abroad ;  how  you  bore  your  absence  from  old 
Engluid ;  how  you  tolerated  foreign  habits,  relished  foreign  cook- 
ery, and  found  the  foreigners  themselves.  As  for  Kate,  I  need 
not  ask  whether  she  enjoyed  travelling.  It  is  evident  that  her 
own  prediction  is  fulfilled,  and  that  she  has  brought  back  embel- 
lishment, without  injury  to  the  native  gold.  Italy  has  been 
rightly  called  a  land  of  beauty,  and  seems  to  yield  a  crop  that 
may  be  gathered  and  imported." 

"  While  we  have  been  rubbing  off  rusticity  abroad,  you  seem 
to  have  been  so  fearful  of  rusticating  at  home,  that  you  have  em- 
ployed your  time  in  reviving  your  recollections  of  foreign  com- 
pliment, to  receive  us  suitably  on  our  return,"  said  Kate,  glanc- 
ing up  at  him  ;  "  and,  pray,  how  does  your  eagerness  to  hear  un- 
cle's news  sort  with  your  coming  here  so  late  ?  We  arrived  yes- 
terday. Is  it  possible  'Squire  Heathcote's  return  caused  so  little 
sensation  in  the  neighbourhood  that  you  did  not  hear  of  his  ar- 
rival for  more  than  four-and-twenty  hours  after  ?  " 

^'  I  heard  it  last  night,  and  should  have  ridden  over  the  first 
thing  this  morning,  but  that  I  had  business  to  do  which  would 
not  bear  delay,"  he  replied. 

"  Ah-ha !  The  Iron  Cousin  !  '  Je  te  reconnais  bien  lA,  mon 
cher,'  Monsieur  le  Far !  "  she  exclaimed,  laughing.  "  *  He  says 
his  name  is  Master  Fcr,'  indeed,  in  that  one  little  sentence,  as 
truly  as  though  he  had  uttered  a  dozen  !  " 

"How  you  are  running  on,  Kate!  What  do  you  mean? 
What  are  you  talking  about  ?  "  said  her  uncle,  who  was  some* 
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times  pozzled  by  her  sudden  mad-oap  flights  of  allusion  and 
illostration. 

"  Nothing,  uncle ;  I  am  only  amused  to  see  how  the  bar  to 
hifl  oomingy  rang  true  metal  upon  proof.  I  guessed  it  was  some 
mch  iron  impediment  that  kept  the  Iron  Cousin  from  coming  to 
welcome  us  home,  as — as  he  ought  to  have  done." 

"  As  he  wished  to  have  done— as  he  would  have  done — ^had 
not  a  less  pleasant  duty  called  for  his  first  care.     It  was  serious, 
it  was  of  importance,  or  I  should  assuredly  not  have  let  it  inter- 
fere with  my  strongest  wish.      But  I  have  always  found  that  I 
csn  enjoy  the  accomplishment  of  my  wishes  best  when  I  have 
left  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with,  in  their  pursuit;  and  I 
eould  not  have  come  to  Heathcote  to  see  you  both,  this  momiog, 
knowing  I  had  neglected  that  which  would  have  been  neglected 
irretrievably,  by  my  doing  so.     I  could  not  have  looked  yon  both 
in  the  face,  I  could  not  have  grasped  hands,  I  could  not  have  ex- 
changed greetings  with  the  free,  unshackled  soul,  which  such 
happiness  should  be  tasted  with,  if—     But  no  matter  for  the 
cause ;  suffice  it,  it  was  impossible  my  coming  this  morning,  as  I 
desired.'' 

"  My  dear  fellow !  you  are  only  too  good  to  give  us  this  ex- 
planation," said  the  'Squire.  "  I  have  no  douht  your  motive 
was  a  good  one,  and  that  you  were  quite  right  All  I  have  to 
say  isy  come  when  you  will  and  can,  you  are  always  welcome 
here." 

" '  Bight ! '  "  echoed  Kate ;  "  of  course  he  was.  Who  ever 
questioned  the  Iron  Cousiif  s  being  quite  '  right '  in  all  he  does  -, 
or,  who  ever  questioned  his  '  right,*  his  perfect  '  right,'  to  do  as 
he  thinks  fit  ?  Whatever  he  resolves  upon,  is  sure  to  be  '  wisest, 
virtnousest,  discreetest,  best ; '  and  he  has  undoubted  title  to  per- 
form it  after  his  own  supremely  wise,  virtuous,  discreet,  and  best 
possible  fashion." 

'^  If  the  Iron  Cousin  is  unchanged,  plain-spoken,  sarcastic 
Kate  is  no  less  so,"  remarked  Ferroor  Worthington,  in  his  own 
smiling  tone. 

"  Would  you  have  her  changed  ?  "  she  replied.     "  No,  no ; 
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we're  both  admirably  well  as  we  are;  true  to  our  respectiTi 
qualities.  You,  a  lump  of  impenetrable  ore — sterling  enoogfe, 
perhaps,  in  its  grim,  sober,  respectable  way ;  I,  blunt,  odd,  and, 
possibly,  unpolished  and  rough  too,  in  my  way ;  just  sufficient  to 
prove  my  being  of  kin  to  the  iron  substance." 

"  Ah,  Fermor !  how  glad  I  am  to  be  at  home  again  !  "  said 
the  'Squire.  '^  It  was  but  a  moment  before  you  came  in  that  I 
was  saying  to  Kate,  there's  no  place,  after  all,  like  dear  old 
England ! " 

"  For  delectable  weather — ^none,  certainly,"  said  Kate,  going 
towards  the  window,  and  looking  out  upon  the  dark,  starless 
night.  *^  The  wind  is  rising.  Hark  !  how  it  is  whistling  you  to 
come  forth  and  enjoy  the  zephyrs  this  fine  May  evening.  The 
ride  home  to  Worthington  will  be  passing  pleasant.  Somewhat 
chill  and  moist,  perhaps ;  the  reverse  of  balmy.  Nevertheless, 
a  touch  of  distastefulness  will  but  recommend  it  to  the  Iron 
Cousin.  His  nerves  are  braced  against  disagreeables :  his  pre- 
ference lies  that  way." 

"  Fermor,  you  won't  think  of  returning  to  Worthington 
to-night  ?  You  will  take  a  bed  here,  of  course,"  said  the 
'Squire. 

^*  I  wish  I  could,"  returned  Fermor ;  "  but  the  fact  is,  the 
affair  which  rendered  my  presence  necessary  this  morning,  will 
require  it  again  the  first  thing  to-morrow,  in  order  to  complete 
what  I  want  to  achieve.  I  don't  know  why  I  should  make  a  mys- 
tery of  it  nor  do  I  wish  to  affect  one— only In  short,  there 

is  a  poor  fellow  whose  trial  is  pending  at  the  assize -town  yonder, 
for  poaching ;  and  as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  him  hardly 
dealt  by,  if  not  absolutely  innocent  of  the  charge  brought  against 
him  by  an  oppressor  and  persevering  enemy  of  his,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  lose  no  chance  of  bringing  him  off,  if,  by  my  attendance 
in  court,  by  my  countenance  and  support  there,  and  by  aiding 
him  in  his  defence,  I  can  effect  what  I  hope — his  honourable 
acquittal" 

*'  My  dear  fellow  I  "  said  the  Squire,  '^  I'm  heartily  glad  to 
find  that  you  are  beginning  your  career  of  country  gentleman  as 
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pu  ought ;  helping  your  poor  neighhours,  and  taking  an  aotiTa 
part  in  looking  into  their  grievanoes,  and  seeing  'em  righted. 
Only  he  sure  that  they  are  in  their  rights." 

"  Oh,  in  a  question  of  '  rights '  and  '  righting/  you  may 
safely  trust  the  Iron  Cousin,  uncle/'  said  Kate. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  know,"  rejoined  the  'Squire ;  "  all  I  mean  is, 
don't  he  led  away  hy  any  romantic  notions  ahout  poachers,  Per- 
nor, my  hoy  I  Depend  on  it,  they're  a  had  lot — ^a  yery  had  lot. 
Perhaps  this  fellow  is  only  imposmg  on  you,  with  a  plausihle 
story  of  his  innocence.  I  always  make  it  a  rule  to  suspect  a 
poacher  of  lying,  or  any  enormity.  If  a  chap  will  hreak  into 
your  preserres,  and  steal  a  hird,  why  not  roh  your  house,  or  cut 
jonr  throat  ?  If  he'll  springe  a  hare,  why  shouldn't  he  commit 
any  other  haseness— cheat,  thieve,  pilfer,  or  tell  you  a  whining, 
pitiful  tale  of  starving,  and  oppression,  and  persecution,  and  I 
know  not  what,  which  these  fellows  can  always  get  up  ?  " 

**  ]tfy  dear  'Squire,"  said  Fermor,  with  his  grave  smile,  "  I 
don't  know  that  I'm  prepared  to  go  quite  so  far  as  you  do,  even 
supposing  a  man  were  convicted  of  heing  a  poacher ;  hut  the  one 
I  apeak  of  I  firmly  helieve  never  committed  this  most  heinous  of 
offences  in  a  sportsman's  eye  ;  although  circumstances  and  pre- 
aamptive  evidence  are  so  strongly  against  him,  that  it  hehoves 
me  to  try  all  in  my  power  to  have  him  cleared.  I  shall  not  rest 
tiU  I  do." 

"  You  have  my  hest  wishes  for  a  speedy  rest,  good  cousin," 
said  Kate.  "  Meantime  I  will  retire  to  mine,  while  you  ride 
fordi  into  the  hleak  delights  of  this  May  night" 

*'  And  he  sure  you  let  us  have  the  earliest  news  of  what  ver- 
dict you  ohtain,"  said  the  'Squire.  "  We  shall  expect  you  over 
at  Heathcote  the  first  moment  you  can  come.  In  all  prohahility 
you  will  find  an  addition  to  our  party.  While  we  were  ahroad,  I 
heard  the  news  of  aunt  Mustley's  death.  I  find  she  has  left  the 
hulk  of  her  property,  which  was  large,  to  our  mutual  connections, 
the  Whites  of  Eggham  Park.  The  old  lady  had  a  perfect  right 
to  do  as  she  liked  with  her  own,  of  course.  But  as  it  was  al- 
ways expected — I  don't  know  how  it  came  to  be  taken  thus  for 
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granted  that  the  old  gentlewoman  would  leave  her  money  to  me, 
as  her  nephew,  and  nearest  relation,  I  only  know  it  was  generally 
talked  of  among  them  as  an  understood  thing — however,  as  this 
was  always  expected,  upon  finding  that  we  were  all  mistaken,  I 
thought  it  would  he  only  right,  and  kind,  and  friendly, — just  to 
Bhow  that  I  felt  no  grudge  or  jealousy  against  the  Whites,  poor 
thmgs  !  who  were  of  course  not  to  hlame,  if  my  aunt  would  leave 
them  her  fortune  instead  of  me, — to  invite  them  here  for  a  visit 
on  our  return  to  England.  We  found  a  letter  waiting  for  us  on 
our  arrival,  to  say  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  were  unahle  to  leave 
home  just  at  present,  hut  that  their  daughter  would  be  delighted 
to  spend  some  time  with  us  at  Heathoote ;  and  that  we  might  ex- 
pect her  on  the  fifth,  which  is  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Being 
about  Kate's  age,  she'll  make  a  nice  companion  for  her ;  so  I'm 
glad  she's  coming." 


♦♦» 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Miss  Whtte,  attended  by  her  maid,  Dawson,  reached  the  Hall 
on  the  day  appointed.  She  brought  another  very  amiable  letter 
from  her  mamma,  Mrs.  White,  repeating  how  much  pleased  she 
was  that  her  daughter  should  have  this  opportunity  of  prosecut- 
ing an  acquaintance  with  Miss  Ireton,  to  whom  Alicia,  she  said, 
had  taken  quite  a  fancy,  when  they  met  formerly.  This,  as  Mrs. 
White  knew  it  would,  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  'Squire. 
The  letter  went  on  to  say,  that  it  was  well  to  encourage  friend- 
ships between  young  girls  where  the  attachment  was  likely  to  be 
BO  mutually  advantageous.  This  she  thought  extremely  conde- 
scending, and  would  seem  both  candid  and  generous.  Farther, 
the  letter  stated  that,  especially  where  ties  of  family  connection 
bound  the  two  parties,  it  was  advisable  that  these  intimacies 
should  be  fostered ;  and  that  for  her  part  she  approved  of  pro- 
moting good  understanding  amongst  kindred.  There  was  one 
thing  which  the  letter  did  not  say,  which  was,  that  Mrs.  White 
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wtB  purticniarly  glad  that  her  daughter  should  be  ia  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  have  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  Feimor 
Worthington,  Esq.,  of  Worthington  Court,  whom  she  had  long 
had  in  her  eje  as  an  eligible  match.  But  this  there  was  no  need 
of  mentioning.  The  letter  was  seconded  by  an  afiable  message 
from  Mr.  White ;  while  both  letter  and  message  were  delivered 
with  a  pretty  little  speech  from  herself,  by  Miss  White. 

She  had  a  reoonunendatory,  ingratiatory  way  with  her  when 
ihe  spoke,  as  if  ^lioitous  of  favour,  and  seeking  good  opinion, 
at  eaeh  word,  look,  or  gesture.  She  was  always  dressed  with  ex- 
kemeet  care,  and  had  the  air  of  being  perpetually  on  her  best  be- 
haviour. She  was  moderately  pretty  and  passed  for  very  pretty, 
hj  dint  of  letting  \t  be  understood  that  she  was  considered  so,  and 
fay  iP^V'i^  her  style  of  adornment  proclaim  her  pretensions,  answer 
to  the  assumed  point,  and  aid  as  much  as  possible  to  rendering  it 
a  fact. 

^  My  dear  Miss  Ireton," — she  began,  the  first  time  she  and 
Kate  were  alone. 

"  Call  me  Kate/'  interrupted  the  latter ;  '^  the  formality  of  sur- 
same  is  awkward  among  those  who  live  in  a  house  together.'' 

"  True,  quite  true ;  besides,  it  is  so  much  more  agreeable  be- 
tween friends  ;  and  I  hope  you  and  I  shall  become  friends— <][uite 
friends — bosom  friends — dear  Kate.  And  you  must  call  me  Ali- 
cia. Well,  but  I  was  going  to  say, — what  a  delight  it  will  be  to 
me  to  see  all  your  beautiful  things  that  youVe  brought  from 
thread.  You  must  show  me  all  your  lovely  foreign  fashions ; 
and  instruct  my  poor  English  ignorance  in  what  it  is  proper  to 
wear." 

''  I'm  afraid  I  am  a  very  bad  authority  in  dress,"  said  Kate. 
"  You  should  be  the  adept,  for  your  toilette  looks  to  me — as  far 
u  I'm  a  judge— the  perfection  of  good  taste  and  elegance." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  You  are  very  kind,"  replied  Miss  White, 
looking  delighted.  "  Well,  perhaps,  so  far,  I  am  likely  to  be  well 
dressed ;  for  papa  allows  me  unlimited  expense  in  that  article ; 
and  mamma  deals  with  a  London  milliner,  who  visits  Paris  regu- 
larly every  season." 
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'^  Then  how  could  you  Ulk  of  your  *  Sngliah  ignonnoe  ? '  ^ 
said  Kate. 

Miss  White  looked  a  little  diaooncerted  at  this  blunt  question ; 
but,  as  a  less  difficulty  than  finding  a  reply  to  it,  she  returned  to 
another  clause  of  the  subject 

*^  Well,  but  you  must  not  forget  to  show  me  all  your  beauti- 
knick-knacks." 

<'  What  beautiful  knick-knacks  ?  "  said  Kate. 

^'  Why,  your  cameos,  mosaics,  or  carved  corals.  You  know 
what  I  mean ;  those  thousand  charming  elegancies  of  curious  jew- 
ellery, that  every  body  brings  with  them  from  abroad, — ^from  It- 
aly, where  I  hear  you've  been." 

*^  No,  I  really  have  none  of  these  things  you  mention ;  not  a 
single  brooch  or  bracelet.  My  uncle  more  than  once  would  have 
treated  me  to  trinkets ;  but  I  knew  that  the  holiday  journey  he 
was  indulging  me  with  must  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  so  I 
would  not  let  him  buy  me  one  bauble.'' 

"  You  have  great  influence  with  your  uncle,  hayen't  you  ?  " 
asked  Alicia  White,  musingly. 

"  He  is  very  good ;  he  lets  me  do  just  as  I  like  with  him. 
Why  do  you  ask  ?  "  answered  Kate. 

**  Oh,  nothing ;  I  only  meant — ^you  use  your  power  different- 
ly from  what  some  girls  would,"  replied  Miss  White.  "  Many 
would  only  think  of  getting  the  ornaments ;  you  prevented  their 
purchase.     I  admire  your  forbearance." 

^^  There's  nothing  to  admire,"  said  Kate.  '^  I  don't  care  much 
for  ornaments ;  and  if  I  did,  I  should  have  thought  it  wrong  to 
obtain  them  from  uncle,  when  I  knew  they  led  him  to  spend  more 
than  he  could  perhaps  well  afford." 

"  That's  an  excellent  way  of  thinking ;  and  I  feel  quite  proud 
that  I  may  hope  to  form  a  friendship  with  one  who  has  such 
charming  principles,"  said  Miss  White,  in  her  tone  of  blandish- 
ment. 

"  I  believe  I  ought  to  say  thank  you,  for  making  me  such  a 
pretty  speech,"  said  Kate,  laughing.  '*  But  I  fear  I'm  almost 
as  ungrateful  for  pretty  speeches,  as  I'm  indifferent  about  trin- 
kets.    You  must  not  waste  them  upon  me,  Alicia." 
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Mi88  White  dealt  in  "pretty  speeches;"  she  had  quite  a 

kmk  at  making  them,  and  delighted  in  receiving  them ;  she 

would  introduce  them  in  the  most  ingenious  way ;  devising  little 

plots  and  plans  for  opportunities  to  bring  them  in  herself,  and 

ky'vag  little  traps  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  return  in  kind.     She 

liked  ^^  pretty  speeches ;"  they  looked  pretty  in  her,  and  sounded 

prettily  from  others.     She  had  always  a  neat  and  appropriate 

•    stock  of  them  on  hand ;  and  expected  her  associates  to  be  equally 

veil  provided.     She  felt  grateful  and  winning  while  she  uttered 

'    tkem ;  gracious  and  gratified  when  they  were  responded  to.    She 

thought  they  wonderfully  became  her  own  small  mouth ;  and 

were  particularly  pleasing  from  manlier  ones ;  they  sat  smoothly 

00  her  lips,  and  sweetly  tickled  her  ear.     She  fancied  she  looked 

especially  well  and  amiable,  so  soft,  so  engaging,  while  mincing 

oot  her  own  "  pretty  speeches ;"  and  was  conscious  of  looking 

her  best  when  languishingly  listening  and  smiling  to  those  in 

reply.     She  liked  '^  pretty  speeches ''  most  with  gentlemen  ;  but 

the  did  not  neglect  them  with  women.     She  lavished  them  quite 

u  frequently  upon  her  own  sex ;  feeling  that  they  gave  her  a 

giace  with  the  other.     She  considered  a  '^  a  pretty  speech  ^  never 

thrown  away ;  it  either  brought  her  ready  payment,  or  gained 

her  credit     She  had  either  immediate  interest  for  her  outlay,  or 

became  interesting  on  the  strength  of  it. 

These  favourite  "pretty  speeches"  of  Miss  White,  so  far 
from  finding  favour  with  Kate  Ireton,  were  peculiarly  distasteful 
to  her.  Instead  of  charming,  they  always  had  the  effect  of  irri- 
tating her.  Instead  of  appearing  winning  and  attractive,  they 
ftcted  repulsively.  They  seemed  somehow  to  detract  from  Ali- 
cia's power  of  gaining  upon  her  regard,  rather  than  aid  it  in 
inspiring  more.  She  felt  as  if  they  grated,  inexplicably  and  in- 
expressibly, upon  her  wish  to  try  and  like  the  companion  her 
uncle  had  chosen,  sufficiently  well  for  a  friend.  Whenever 
Alicia  White  made  one  of  those  "  pretty  speeches  '  Kate  Ireton 
felt  involuntarily  repelled  ;  and  whenever  she  seemed  to  expect 
one  from  her,  Kate  was  seized  wfth  a  sudden  incapability  of 
uttering  anything  else  than  the  most  untoward  reply,  or  an  im- 
possibility to  get  out  a  single  word  of  any  sort. 
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Breakfast  was  hardly  over,  the  morning  after  Miss  Wb'ite^f 
arrival  at  Heathcote  Hall,  when,  as  she  was  standii^  bj  ibe 
'Squire^s  chair,  expatiating  on  the  beauties  of  his  park,  and  casi 
ing  her  eyes  towards  it  while  she  spoke,  she  suddenly  exclaimed: 
— "  Ah,  here's  young  Mr.  Worthington  coming  up  the  avenn* 
I  shall  be  so  pleased  to  see  him  again.  What  a  very  superior 
young  man  he  is  P' 

"  *  Superior  1 '  To  what  ?  To  whom  V  To  all  other  young 
men,  do  you  mean  ?  ^'  said  Kate. 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  do,"  said  Miss  White,  looking  down  sod 
playing  with  the  tassels  of  her  morning-dress.  '^  At  any  rate, 
he's  greatly  superior  to  the  common  run  of  young  men.  But  yon 
mustn^t  tell  him  I  say  so." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Kate,  quietly. 

Miss  White  looked  rather  blank,  as  if  this  were  not  exactly 
the  reply  she  had  expected. 

When  Fermor  entered  the  room,  Kate  was  struck  with  his 
appearance.  She  saw  that  he  was  a  good  deal  altered ;  that  he 
looked  thin  and  worn.  What  she  had  not  noticed,  by  the  uncer- 
tain glimmer  of  the  firelit  room,  in  the  first  excitement  of  meet- 
ing, she  perceived  now  that  she  beheld  him  fully,  in  broad  day- 
light. The  sight  of  his  black  coat,  tooj  moved  her ;  and  after 
bidding  him  good  morning,  while  her  uncle  presented  him  and 
Miss  White  to  one  another,  she  went  over  to  the  window-seat, 
and  stood  looking  out. 

Presently,  she  was  joined  by  Alicia  White ;  Fermor  remain- 
ing to  talk  with  the  'Squire  about  the  issue  of  the  supposed 
poacher's  trial,  which  had  ended  in  undoubted  proof  of  his 
innocence. 

"  How  interesting  young  Mr.  Worthington  looks  in  his  mourn- 
ing for  his  father ! "  said  Miss  White,  in  a  lowered  but  suflfi- 
oiently  distinct  tone,  in  which  she  was  given  to  talk  of  people  in 
their  presence,  half  aside. 

*' '  Interesting  ! '  That's  an  epithet  for  a  young  lady  !  I 
should  never  have  dreamed  of  applying  it  to  the  Iron  Cousin  t  '* 
returned  Kate. 
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"  And  how  pale  he  looks  I  Qaite  wan  and  wasted,"  conti- 
lined  Miss  White.  "  He  really  should  have  advice.  He  has  no 
one  to  take  care  of  him,  now ;  no  mother, — no  parent.  I  declare, 
I  quite  pity  him.     Don't  you  ?  " 

"  No  ;  pity  is  not  for  the  Iron  Cousin." 

"  What  makes  you  call  young  Mr.  Worthington — at  least, 
I  shouldn't  say  'young'  Mr.  Worthington  any  longer;  he's 
Mr.^  Worthington  now,  poor  fellow  !  since  he's  lost  his  father, — 
hut  what  makes  you  call  him  hy  that  odd  name,  Kate  ?  So  harsh ; 
so  ugly ;  so  unfit." 

^'  It's  precisely  hecause  I  think  it  so  fit,  that  I  call  him  hy 
it,"  replied  she. 

"  Nay,  Kate,  now  you're  joking.  Surely,  you  can't  think 
that  gruff,  plain,  uncouth,  ill-favoured  title,  a  suitable  one  for 
him  ;  a  young  man  so  handsome,  so  distinguished-looking  ;  with 
such  a  noble  air,  such  a " 

"  You  forget  he's  not  deaf,  in  addition  to  his  other  personal 
advantages ;  and  you're  rather  freely  discussing  them,"  inter- 
rupted Kate.  "  You'll  offend  him,  or  put  him  to  the  blush  ;  and 
then  you'll  have  to  ask  his  pardon,  which  I  should  think  would 
not  be  pleasant." 

Miss  White  was  silenced,  fbr  the  moment.  Presently  she 
said  : — "  Kate,  dear,  where's  your  wbrk-basket,  or  work-box,  or 
whaterer  you  use  for  your  drawing-room  work  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  drawing  room  work,"  she  answered.  Sometimes 
I  help  Matty  with  her  disagreeable  useful  work,  as  I  call  it,— 
work  that  must  be  done, — just  the  actual  necessary  house  needle- 
work, making  and  mending,  and  so  forth ;  or  now  and  then,  I 
knit  a  stout  comforter  for  uncle's  throat,  or  a  pair  of  cuffs.  But 
I  do  it  at  odd  times, — only  when  I'm  obliged ;  and  I  have  no 
set  work-table,  or  box,  or  basket." 

"  Oh,  I  can't  do  without  my  little  bit  of  fancy-work,  I  own," 
said  Miss  White.  '^  It  employs  one's  hands  so  agreeably.  There- 
fore, I  brought  my  box  with  me,  that  we  might  be  quite  notable 
and  sociable.  I'll  ring,  and  desire  them  to  tell  Dawson  to  bring 
it  for  me,  if  you'll  allow  me." 
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^  Bj  ftll  metnB,"  mAd  Kate. 

When  the  work-box  was  brought,  it  prored  to  be  cpdta  an 
elegant  casket;    of   motiMr-o*-pearl,   and  siWer  inlaying,  tad 
ornamented  finish.     It  was  of  fairy  proportions ;  and  bad  dunty 
little  trays,  filled  with  orderly  rows  of.  needles,  of  rarioas  kinds, 
and  sises,  and  degrees  of  slendemess  and  length,  for  knitting 
and  netting— crotchet  not  being  then  in  vogue.     Smooth  Utile 
ivory  shuttles  for  tatting,  eurious  little  machines  and  device  for 
knotting,  followed  next    Starriiaped  winders,  with  silks  d  eveiy 
colour  in  the  rainbow,  were  there ;  and  singularly  enough,  all 
quite  full — not  a  thread  displaced,  not  an  end  disturbed,  not  one 
begun.     Supplies  of  new  skeins  were  also  there;  equally  mi- 
broached, — in  their  original  integrity.     Underneath  the  whole, 
lay  a  little  morsel  of  cambric,  tacked  upon  an  elaborate  patten 
of  close  French  embroidery — which  was  begun,  and  only  begun ; 
from  month  to  month,  whoever  had  had  the  curiosity  to  inspect 
Miss  White's  box,  that  cambric  worked  collar  would  have  been 
found  precisely  in  the  same  stage  of  advanc^nent     With  the 
cambric  work,  lay  a  commenced  purse, — ^that  is  to  say,  a  few 
rows,  with  a  few  beads  upon  them,  and  a  winder  of  silk,  strung 
with  more,  ready  for  use.     This,  Miss  White  took  out;  and 
began  knitting,  with  her  white  hands  and  slender  fingers,  in  a 
proper  attitude  for  showing  them  to  the  best  advantage ;  just  as 
Fermor  Worth ington,  having  finished  his  chat  with  the  'Squire, 
approached  the  table  in  the  window-seat,  where  she  and  Kate 
Ireton  were. 

"  Let  me  see  what  kind  of  a  purse  you  have,  Kate,  dear,"  she 
said.  ^  I  dare  say  it  is  something  very  exquisite ;  some  Parisian 
novelty  or  other.     Let  me  look  at  it." 

*'  Nay,  it  is  only  this  gnun,  dingy,  brown  thing,"  said  Kate 
laughing,  as  she  produced  an  old-fiEtshioned  plain  purse,  that  had 
evidently  seen  service  *'  It  was  one  of  Matty's  knitting,  to  take 
abroad,  as  a  keepsake  from  her.  It  went  all  my  travels  with  me, 
therefore  I've  had  rather  an  affection  for  it,  and  kept  it  disgrace- 
fully long  in  use  on  that  account ;  but  it  really  is  worn  out ;  and 
as  my  good  nurse  this  morning  replaced  it  by  another,  I  most  e'en 
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ihrcm  it  away,  not  to  riiame  her.'^  And  Kate  emptied  the  eontenta 
into  the  new  one,  which  she  took  from  her  pocket,  throwing  the 
olJier  mto  a  shred-basket  that  stood  upon  the  table. 

"  I  was  going  to  offer  to  knit  you  one,  Kate,  dear ;  but  I  must 
Bot  supersede  Matty,"  said  Miss  White.  "  I  think,  Mr.  Worth- 
iogton,  yon  must  let  me  finish  this  purse  for  you,"  she  added, 
taming  with  a  captivating  smile  to  Fermor.  '^  It  will  give  me  an 
object  for  working  hard  to  get  it  done." 

'*  You  are  yery  good,"  he  said,  with  his  graye  smile ;  *'  but  I 
fear  those  bright  colours  and  gay  beads  will  be  too  smart  for  my 
wear.  The  grum  brown  would  suit  the  Iron  Cousin  better, 
wouldn't  it,  Kate  ?    I  think  Pll  have  it." 

'^  It's  old — ^it's  foil  of  holes,"  she  said,  laughing,  as  Fermor 
took  up  the  discarded  purse. 

'^  You  shall  mend  them  for  me,"  he  said. 

^  I'm  a  very  bad  workwoman,"  she  replied ;  '^  1  should  only 
oobble  them  up." 

"  Then  cobble  them  up,"  he  said. 

''  I  shall  neyer  Biake  a  neat  job  of  it ,-  itll  neyer  be  worth  any- 
tfubg,"  slie  said. 

^  No  matter ;  take  your  needle  and  thread,  when  I  bid  you, 
and  sew  it  up  in  the  best  way  you  can." 

*^  Alter  two  words  of  your  phrase,  and  111  see  what  I  can  do," 
she  returned.  ^^  Say  silk,  for  *  thread ; '  and  ask,  for '  bid.'  You 
men  have  no  notion  of  anything  but  needle  and  thready  when 
stitcheiy  is  in  question ;  and  I'ye  no  notion  of  being  hidden?'* 

<<  The  old  dread  of  being  ordered  f "  laughed  Fermor. 

^  The  old  love  of  command  t  "  retorted  she,  in  the  same  tone. 

^*  Will  you  take  needle  and  silk,  and  do  as  I  ask  you  ?  "  he 
said,  holding  it  towards  her,  and  looking  steadily  and  smilingly  in 
her  face. 

''  He  is  more  absolute  in  his  asking  than  his  bidding,"  said 
E^te,  as  dhe  took  the  purse  from  his  hand,  and  turned  to  search 
for  niiat  she  required ;  '*  just  as  ironly  bent  upon  getting  his  own 
way,  and  no  less  determined  not  to  be  gainsaid." 

^  Mpro  imdeoaable  and  irresistible,  because  more  persuasiye,'* 
•aid  Miss  White. 
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"  At  ftii  J  nte,  be  haa  made  liifl  demand  in  the  prescil 
words,  and  I  most  e^en  abide  by  mine,"  said  Kate,  as  sbe  dl 
tbe  boles  together,  and  made  the  ^  gram  brown  "  strong  and  wM 
if  not  rery  neat  or  sightly.  J 

Just  as  this  was  achieTed,  an  exclamation  of  surprise  ■ 
pleasure  from  the  'Squire,  cauaed  them  all  to  look  up;  and  tM 
saw,  approaching  the  house,  a  gentleman  on  horseback, — a  stnl 
ger  to  Fermor  Worthington  and  to  Alicia  White, — but  evidenfl 
none  to  Kate  and  her  unde,  who  both  gave  animated  tokens  4 
gratification.      The  'Squire,  followed  by  Kate,  hurried    out  ll 
receive  the  new  comer  in  the  hall,  and  meet  him  on  his  entranott 

*'  Is  it  possible  ?  Here  so  soon !  We  did  not  expect  you  foi 
at  least  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks !  Can  you  hare  so  soon  tire<^ 
of  Venice  ?     Arrived  in  England  already ! "  |l 

Such  were  the  exclamations  which  reached  the  ears  of  those  ; 
in  the  parlour,  from  uncle  and  niece  at  once ;  as  they  warmly  wel- 
comed the  guest,  who  leaped. from  his  horse  with  equal  eagerness 
to  greet  them. 

"  Yes;  I  had  a  summons  from  my  mother,  which  quickened  my 
return.  I  am  on  my  way  to  her  now ;  but  having  received  letters 
again  since,  saying  there  was  no  immediate  hurry,  and  as  Heath- 
cote  Hall  lay  in  my  road  to  Cheltenham,  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  calling  to  shake  hands  with  my  '  co-mates  in  exile,' 
and  learn  how  they  had  reached  their  own  land." 

**  Well ;  quite  well  I  "  returned  the  'Squire.  "  And  now,  let 
me  introduce  you  to  some  friends  of  ours  who  are  here.  One  of 
them  you  already  know  something  of,  by  hearsay.  The  other  is 
a  fair  lady,  also  related  to  us ;  so  you  will  find  yourself  quite  at 
home." 

As  Cecil  Lascelles  entered  the  parlour  between  the  ^Squire 
and  Kate,  his  frank,  handsome  face,  and  pleasant  bearing,  won 
prepossessingly  and  instantaneously  upon  those  who  were  already 
there.  Miss  White  rose,  and  graciously  bent  her  head ;  while 
Fermor  Worthington  came  forward,  and  in  his  quiet,  but  earnest, 
cordial  manner,  spoke  a  few  courteous  words  to  Cecil,  that  showed 
he  was  known  to  him  through  their  mutual  friend  the  'Squire's 
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letters.  Cecil  was  not  slow  to  respond  to  his  advance,  in  his  own 
open,  nnaffected  way ;  and  as  the  'Squire  named  the  two  young 
men  to  each  other,  adding :  '^  My  dear  young  friend  and  esteemed 
kinsmaD,  Fermor  Worthington,"  Cecil  Lascelles  turned  with  a  gay 
look  to  Kate,  and  said :  "  Ah  I  the  Iron  Cousin  ?  " 

She  replied  with  a  smiling  nod,  and  then  introduced  him  to 
Alicia  White,  adding  :  "  We  are  a  family  party,  in  short ;  and 
jou  will  find  yourself  no  less  familiarly  among  us,  than  when  we 
were  all  so  snugly  domesticated  at  Valetta — ^beautiful  Valetta  I 
We  have,  alas !  no  vines,  no  Val  d'Arno,  no  Florence  here ;  no 
ron,  no  blue  sky,  to  offer  you  yet,  but  the  latter  may  come  in  good 
time,  when  May  shall  have  recollected  itself,  and  remembered 
what  it  owes  to  its  own  reputation,  and  what,  in  every  sense,  is 
&irly  to  be  expected." 

"  If  we  have  no  vines,  we  have  stout  English  oaks  to  show 
JOU,  Cecil,  my  boy ;  ay,  and  stout  English  hearts  to  welcome  you 
with  to  them ;  and  to  all  else  that  old  England — ^merry  England 
^may  boast,"  said  the  'Squire. 

*^Ay,  and  the  oaks  at  Heathcote  Hall,  together  with  its 
master's  heart,  are  among  the  best  oaks  and  hearts  in  the  county, 
nay,  in  broad  England,"  said  Miss  White. 

"  You  are  very  good,  my  dear,"  said  the  'Squire,  laughing; 
'*  we  can  show  our  young  friend,  too,  that  the  county  possesses 
its  beauties,  its  toasts,  its  fair  celebrities,  as  well  as  its  fine  trees, 
can^t  we  ?  Eggham  Park  is  within  the  same  shire  as  Heathcote, 
I  think." 

Miss  White's  cherry  mouth  assumed  an  innocent  simper,  and 
said  :  "  Oh  !  the  trees  in  papa's  park  are  very  fine,  I  own  ;  but 
the  oaks  at  Heathcote,  and  the  beeches  at  Worthington,  are 
allowed  by  every  one  to  surpass  them." 

"  I  shall  hope  to  show  you  what  attractions  Worthington 
Court,  as  one  of  our  antique  country  seats,  may  afford,  worthy 
your  notice,"  said  Fermor  to  Cecil.  "  It  is  old-fashioned,  and 
quaint ;  but,  perhaps,  those  form  its  not  least  interesting  features. 
Some  of  the  trees  ate  reputed  to  have  been  denizens  of  the  soil 
before  the  Normans  set  foot  upon  it.     We  are  famous  for  our- 
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trees  hereabouts,  and  cherish  not  a  little  pride  respeeting  titem , 

bat  yoa  most  tell  as  of  yoar  glorioos  giant  palms,  plantains, 

mangos,  banjan-trees,  and  other  Indian  forest-kings,  antil  yon 

lower  oar  island  sylvan  complacency  to  its  due  lerel  and  limit" 

"  Do  not  speak  as  if  I  were  an  alien,"  said  Cecil  laaghbg. 

**  Though  I  am  Indian  bom,  I  am  English  bred  and  nurtared 

I  am  English  in  all  my  predilections — in  all  my  prides  and  mj 

prejudices,  if  you  will." 

*^  I  will  answer  for  it,  you  are  a  genuine  Englishman,  my 

dear  boy ! "  said  the  'Squire.     '^  Nobody   but  an  Englisbmaa 

could  have  entered  so  thoroughly  into  my  repugnance  towards 

that  impudent,  grinning  Florentine  flowcr-wench,  the  first  time 

you  and  I  encountered  each  other.     To  this  day,  I  feel  thankful 

to  you,  for  stepping  forward  to  my  relief.     The  hussey  ney^ 

molested  me  again.     You  stopped  her  effectually." 

Cecil  Lascelles  laughed  at  the  recollection  which  the  'Squire^s 
words  recalled.  He  saw  again  the  perplexed  look ;  the  conflict 
between  annoyance,  and  dislike  of  giving  pain  by  rough  repulse, 
all  plainly  legible  in  the  good  -Squire^s  air.  *'  By  the  bye,  I 
think  you  and  I  did  not  make  acquaintance  that  first  evening, 
Kate,  did  we  ?"  said  he. 

There  was  something  smote  oddly  upon  Fermor  Worthington 
on  hearing  Cecil  Lascelles  address  Kate  Ireton  thus,  by  her 
Christian  name ;  and  still  more  strangely,  on  hearing  her  reply 
easily :  "  No,  Cecil ;  it  was  at  the  Pitti  gallery,  where  you  gave 
me  up  the  chair  you  had  inadvertently  taken,  not  knowing  it  to 
be  mine  by  right  of  daily  possession  and  liking.  I  did  not  notice 
you  that  first  evening  \  I  was  too  deeply  engaged  listening,  to 
perceive  anything." 

A  moment's  reflection  told  Fermor  how  this  familiarity  of 
appellation  had  grown  out  of  their  familiar  position.  Inmates 
under  one  roof,  constantly  associating  together,  it  would  have 
been  stiff — almost  absurd,  to  have  preserved  the  distant  "  Mr." 
and  ^'  Miss,"  in  addressing  each  other ;  they  had  naturally  fallen 
into  the  more  intimate  title,  as  one  better  suited  to  their  relative 
situation ;  and  yet  it  grated  upon  his  ear  each  time  she  used  it. 
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Kaie  never  called  eyen  himself  by  his  Christian  name,  althon^ 
related  to  her  ;  she  always  used  the  word  '^  cousio,'*  whenever 
she  used  any,  in  speaking  to  him.  Bat  most  frequently  she  gave 
him  no  name  at  alL 

He  taxed  himself  with  folly  and  unreasonableness,  and  smiled 
at  his  own  susceptibility  to  have  noticed  snoh  a  circumstance ; 
ocTertheless,  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  become  habituated 
to  its  recurrence. 

At  first,  too,  when  he  beheld  Cecil  LasceUes  so  entirely  at 
home  with  uncle  and  niece ;  they,  in  turn,  so  at  ease  with  him ; 
all  three  talking  so  animatedly  and  happily  of  things,  persons, 
and  scenes  they  had  known  in  common ;  it  struck  a  little  uncom- 
£oriably  upon  Fermor's  heart.  But  his  was  too  noble  a  nature 
to  feel  envy  or  resentment  He  only  fdt  regret  that  he  could 
not  haye  been  abroad  then  with  his  friends,  to  share  their  pleas- 
ures and  enjoyments,  to  partake  their  gratifications,  and  now  to  be 
able  to  understand  their  allusions,  and  sympathize  with  their  remi- 
nisoenoes. 

A  feeling  of  mutual  dislike  between  the  two  young  men  might 
have  arisen  out  of  these  instinctiye  sensations  existing  on  the  part 
of  one  of  them ;  but  Cecil  was  too  frank-hearted,  and  Fermor  too 
generous  and  -high-minded,  to  entertain  an^ithing  else  than  recip- 
rocal esteem,  each  possessing  so  many  good  qualities  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  other's  regard    ' 


•  •• 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

*^  The  weather  seems  to  promise  propitiously, '^  said  Cecil ;  "  and 
I  am  anxious  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  woods  of  Heatbcote. 
What  say  you,  'Squire  ?  Will  you  indulge  me  ?  And  do  you 
think  you  can  persuade  the  young  ladies  to  accompany  us  in  a 
ride  through  them,  this  April-faced  May  afternoon  ?  " 

"  A  capita  idea,  Cecil.     The  way  to  put  its  doubtful  dayship 
into  good-humour,  and  bring  out  all  its  smiles,  is  to  trust  it.     An'' 
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we  wilL  Come,  girls ;  on  with  jour  habits !  Kaie,  bid  them  sad- 
dle Black  Talbot  for  Alicia.  Or,  stay;  perhaps  Spanish  Jenny 
will  be  better.  You  and  I  will  take  White  Bess  and  Chestnat 
Phillis,  as  usual ;  while  Fermor  and  Cecil  will  haye  their  own 
nags." 

*'  Dear  'Squire,  pray  let  me  have  a  quiet  steed  1  '^  said  Alicia 
White  ;  *^  you  know  what  a  poor  horsewoman  I  am.  Black  Tal- 
bot sounds  formidably ;  and  I  hope  Spinning  Jenny — I  think  you 
called  it — has  no  tricks,  for  I'm  a  terribly  timid  rider,  you  know." 

''  The  mare  has  no  claim  to  the  giddy  title  you  giye  her,  Ali- 
cia,"  said  Kate  laughing.  '^  Spanish  Jenny,  not  Spinning  Jenny : 
she's  a  pretty  little  Spanish  jennet  my  uncle  took  a  fancy  to ;  and 
Ben  Dimble  hearing  her  called  so,  thought  it  her  name— with  a 
difference.  She  has  been  known  among  us,  in  consequence,  as 
Spanish  Jenny  ever  since.  A  more  gentle,  docile  creature  can- 
not be.     Ambling  Lambkin  might  be  her  appropriate  title.'' 

"  Then  she  would  not  suit  you,  Kate,"  obserred  Cecil.  "  I 
know  your  style  of  riding  of  old.  The  feat,  coming  back  from 
Fiesole,  to  wit  I  More  like  a  knight  of  Rodenstein — the  black 
huntsman,  who  rides  the  air,  with  his  skeleton  train  by  night, 
through  German  forests — than  a  sober,  mortal  young  gentlewo* 
man." 

'^  Let  my  sins  rest ;  they  had  their  due  share — and  more  than 
their  due  share— of  chiding,  at  the  time,"  she  said,  with  a  height- 
ened colour.  "  By  the  way,  Cecil,  don't  let  me  forget  to  show 
you  my  slip  of  the  Valletta  vine,  which  we  brought  safely  to  Eng- 
land with  us,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Linden's  excellent  contriyance  in 
packing.  It  is  planted  in  the  green-house,  and  looks  thrivingly,  I 
assure  you." 

"  My  dear  'Squire  1  I  depend  upon  you  and  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton  to  take  care  of  me  on  horseback,  or  I  can  never  venture,"  said 
Miss  White ;  "  I  almost  tremble  at  the  thought  already." 

"  We'll  take  good  care  of  you,  never  fear  !  "  said  the  'Squire. 
''  Before  you  leave  Heathcote,  w^  shall  have  made  you  as  fear- 
less a  horsewoman  as  my  Kate." 

*'  Oh  1  I  never  expect  to  reach  Kate's  perfection,"  said  Miss 
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Wbite;  '^though,  if  anjihing  could  inspire  me  with  hope,  it 
wtmld  be  each  tuition  as  yours ;  or  give  me  courage,  it  would  be 
wch  care  as  yours  and  Mr.  Worthington's.'' 

Miss  White's  pretty  tremors  and  timidity  contrived  admira- 
bly to  enlist  the  attention  of  her  two  chosen  cavaliers  during  the 
ride.    She  appealed  to  them  for  protection  ;  she  turned  to  them 
eoQitantly  for  fresh  directions ;  she  made  such  incessant  little 
claims  upon  their  interest  and  their  assistance ;  she  placed  her- 
self so  confidingly  and  so  implicitly  under  their  guidance,  that 
they  could  do  no  other  than  afford  it  to  her  interesting  helplessness. 
By  this  means  Kate  was  chiefly  left  to  do  the  honours  of  her 
ancle's  park  to  their  guest.     But  the  *  Squire's  hearty  eagerness 
and  hospitality  leading  him  frequently  to  join  in  the  discussion 
of  Heathcote's  beauties,  suggesting  its  finest  points,  and  drawing 
Oecil's  attention  to  its  best  views,  caused  him  to  lose  sight  of  his 
duties  as  riding-master ;  so  that  the  self-elected  pupil  fell  almost 
vholly  to  the  share  of  his  coadjutor. 

Fermor's  courtesy  would  not  allow  of  his  neglecting  the 
(^arge  which  thus  devolved  upon  him ;  but  he,  in  his  own  firm 
tranquil  manner,  ordered  it  so,  that  the  conversation  and  conso- 
ciation of  the  party  were  kept  as  general  as  possible.  He  es- 
chewed all  endeavours  at  special  little  by-talk,  and  eluded  various 
small  attempts  at  lingering  behind  the  others.  Someway,  the 
adroit  management  found  itself  quietly  counteracted  and  set 
aside,  it  hardly  knew  how,  by  the  calm,  manly  will.  Alicia 
White  began  to  understand,  in  the  course  of  that  ride,  why  it 
wa^  that  Kate  Ireton  called  Fermor  Worthington  her  '*  Iron 
Cousin.'' 

Upon  one  of  these  occasions,  when,  by  his  tacit  arrangement, 
she  found  herself  riding  abreast  with  their  companions  all  to- 
gether, down  one  of  the  broad,  grassy  glades,  and  while  under 
the  influence  of  a  slight  feeling  of  peevishness  at  the  imperturba- 
bility and  self-possessed  composure  by  which  she  felt  herself  un- 
accountably baffled  and  controlled,  Alicia  White  turned  from 
him,  and  said  to  Kate,  "  Why,  my  dear  Kate,  what  a  very  lovely 
whip  you  have  there  I     You  told  me  you  had  brought  no  Italian 
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elegancies  with  yon ;  and  I  am  sure  that  is  foreign  workmanship 
Such  beantiful  earring  1  snch  an  exquisite  design !  How  came 
you  to  say  you  had  no  beautiful  knickknacks  from  abroad ? " 

"  I  thought  you  spoke  of  trinkets — of  jewellery,— of  wearing- 
trinkets,  I  mean ;  you  mentioned  corals,  cameos,  mosaics ;  I 
really  forgot  this  ivory-headed  whip,  which  is  certainly  very 
beautiful.  I  ought  to  have  shown  it  to  you,"  returned  Kate, 
passing  it  across  her  uncle,  who  rode  between  them. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  day  you  brought  it  to  Valletta,  Ce- 
cil ? "  said  the  ^Squire,  as  he  restored  it  to  Kate,  when  Miss 
White  bad  ecstacised  and  admired  it  sufficiently.  '.<  Do  you  re- 
memb(Br  what  a  broiling  hot  sun  there  was,  though  it  was  a  good 
two  months  nearer  winter  that  now  ;  and  yet  what  a  paoe  you 
rode  at  ?  and  how  I — " 

'*  March  in  Tuscany,"  interrupted  Kate,  while  a  bright  colour 
mounted  to  her  temples,  '^  shames  May  in  shivering  England. 
Here  are  we,  within  a  few  weeks  of  Midsummer,  right  glad  of  a 
good  canter  to  warm  us.  What  say  you,  Cecil, — what  say  you 
all, — to  a  race  to  yonder  knoll  ?  Uncle,  1*11  wager  you  a  silver 
penny,  I  reach  there  first.  White  Bess  for  merry  England! 
Onward!     Charge!" 

Miss  White  uttered  a  small  shuddering  scream,  crying,  ''  Oh, 
no  racing !  no  racing  !  I  couldn't  think  of  racing  !  "  But  Fer- 
mor  Worthington,  seising  her  rein,  and  leading  her  rapidly  on, 
exclaimed,  "  Trust  to  me  !  trust  to  Spanish  Jenny  f  Well  bear 
you  harmless  !  "  They  all  darted  forward  in  a  compact  body, 
making  straight  for  the  green  rising  ground,  which  Kate  had  ap- 
pointed their  goal. 

The  horses  were  well  matched  in  strength  and  swiftness  ;  and 
the  riders  kept  for  some  time  about  evenly  in  advance.  But 
just  as  they  neared  the  knoll.  White  Bess  gained  visibly.  Per- 
haps the  'Squire  favoured  his  niece,  and  held  back  a  little ;  but 
Cecil  tried  his  best.  Kate,  however,  was  all  but  winner,  when 
suddenly  Spanish  Jenny  made  a  spring  onward,  and '  bore  Miss 
White  like  the  wind,  lightly,  easily,  conqueringly,  up  the  slope, 
reaching  the  top  first 
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Tiiere  was  a  general  shoiit  of  coDgratnlation,  all  langhiiigly 
beggi'^g  Miss  White  never  again  to  plead  her  bad  hdrsemaBship : 
while  she,  disclaiming,  protesting,  deprecating,  but  in  a  flatter 
of  delight,  assured  them  it  was  all  Mr.  Worthington^s  good  man- 
agement— that  if  it  had  not  been  for  him,  she  should  never  have 
won  the  raee;  nay,  she  should  never  have  attempted  it;  and 
that  even  now,  she  could  not  understand  how  it  was  effected ; 
bat  believed  that  he  must  have  used  magio,  for  that  he  had  kept 
close  to  her  side, — that  is,  to  Spanish  Jenny  ^s  side, — who  had 
all  of  a  sudden  bounded  forward  as  if  urged  by  an  impulse  she 
ooold  not  resist 

'^  I  suspect  it  was  no  sorcery,  nothing  supernatural ;  but  a 
most  natural  expedient  for  the  Iron  Cousin  to  apply, — a  little 
quiet  coercion,''  laughed  Kate. 

'^  Just  so,"  replied  Fermor.  *'  A  timely-applied  fillip,  that 
was  alL  I  was  willing  that  the  piipil  who  did  me  Ihe  honour  to 
appoint  me  one  of  her  equerries,  should  do  the  'Squire  and  my- 
self credit  on  her  first  essay.  I  knew  I  might  rely  on  Spanish 
Jenny *s  gentleness,  that  there  should  be  no  risk." 

"  You  were  very  good — ^very  tiioughtful  and  considerate — I 
cannot  be  too  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Worthington,"  said  Alicia 
White,  with  one  of  her  softest  glances. 

"  Nay,  your  gratitude  is  solely  due  to  Spanish  Jenny,  who 
obeys  a  touch  with  the  docility  of '  Ambling  Lambkin,'  while  she 
retains  the  spirit  and  fire  of  her  Andalusian  origin." 

Miss  White  was  so  elated  with  her  equestrian  triumph,  that 
she  nuuie  several  little  racing-matches  between  the  'Squire  and 
herself,  calling  upon  Fermor  to  abet  and  aid  her,  that  she  might 
seoure  more  conquests ;  but  he  told  her  that  since  she  had  so  in- 
contestably  proved  her  competency,  her  own  skill  and  guidance 
were  in  future  sufiicient 

Daring  one  of  these  short  courses,  they  came  to  an  abrupt 
descent,  at  which  Miss  White  drew  back,  and  declared  she  should 
not  venture  such  an  exploit  on  her  first  day's  trial,  unless,  indeed, 
Mr.  Worthington  would  undertake  to  conduct  her,  and  guarantee 
her  from  danger.     Fermor  showing  no  disposition  to  do  either 
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the  one  or  the  other,  Cecil  said  :  "  You  should  yolanteer  to  take 
chmrge  of  your  friend,  Kate ;  she  would  be  perfectly  safe  under 
your  wing.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  take  her  under  it  and 
flyjdown,  as  you  did  once  upon  a  time,  when  you  were  so  eaget 
to  recover  that  whip.     Do  you  remember  ?  " 

"  Once  for  all,  I  forbid  any  reviyal  of  my  scapegrace  folly  on 
that  occasion,  Cecil,  which  you  are  so  fond  of  reminding  me  of. 
Let  the  motto  be  ^  Requiescat  in  pace  ;^  and  on  peril  of  my  dis- 
pleasure, make  it '  Resurganiy^  *'  said  Kate,  with  the  same  flush 
in  her  cheeks  as  before. 

Fermor  had  uoted  it  each  time,  and  had  obsefTcd,  too,  th&t 
it  was  evidently  in  connection  with  "  that  whip "  which  he  had 
heard  the  'Squire  speak  of  as  having  been  brought  her  by  Cecil 
Lascelles.  He  had  neither  petty  curiosity,  nor  paltry  jealousy, 
where  his  friends  were  concerned ;  but  the  colour  in  Kate's  face 
struck  him  involuntarily. 

By  and  by,  as  the  riding  party  were  turning  homewards, 
the  'Squire,  Cecil,  and  Alicia  White,  chancing  to  be  a  little  in 
advance,  Fermor  Worthington  asked  Kate  playfully,  how  far 
she  had  taken  the  Iron  Cousin's  whip,  and  what  had  become 
of  it. 

She  answered  by  inquiring  how  long  he  had  kept  hers. 

"  I  used  it  until  it  was  likely  to  be  spoiled,"  he  replied* 
'^  The  fact  is,  it  was  too  slender  for  my  hand,  and  one  day  it  be- 
came injured,  so  I  " 

"  So  you  very  wisely  threw  the  broken  thing  away,"  inter- 
rupted she.  *'  Well,  yours  went  with  me  as  far  as  Florence, 
where  it  got  tossed  into  the  river  one  day,  as  a  good-for- 
nothing  worthless  concern,  that  had  very  nearly  caused  some 
mischief." 

"  What  mischief,  Kate  ?  Was  it  too  heavy  for  you  ?  Did  it 
hurt  your  hand  ?  " 

"  No — ^yes ; — ^yes,  it  occasioned  me  to  hurt  my  hand — that 
is, — what  does  it  signify?  It  got  flung  into  the  Arno,  and 
there's  an  end  of  it,"  concluded  she,  as  she  rode  on  to  join  the 
others. 
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'  Cate  will  not  hear  of  any  ekj  but  an  Italian  one,  being 
toiil  looking  at,"  the  'Squire  was  saying,  as  she  came  up ;  *'  and 
jet)  fvr  my  part,  I  confess,  I  think  there  is  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides.  And  I'm  glad  to  find  you  think  so,  too,  Cecil,  my 
boj." 

"  Can  Cecil  be  such  a  traitor  to  good  taste  as  to  allow  that 
aQjthuig  may  be  said  in  favour  of  an  English  sky  in  competition 
with  that  of  Italy  ? ''  said  Kate. 

''  Perhaps  something  might  be  alleged,  as  the  'Squire  says, 
'on  both  sides,'  "  laughed  Cecil.    ^'  And  yet,  when  we  remember 
the  glorious  azure  serene  that  reigns  there  perpetually,   and 
think  of  what  we  have  to  bring  against  it,  the  task  of  saying  any- 
thing in  favour  of  our  own  '  grey  vault '  seems  hopeless." 

"  Hopeless,  indeed !  "  cried  Kate.     '^  What !  compare  this 
pale,  dim,  speckled  canopy — ^scarcely  to  be  called  blue,  and  not 
worthy  the  name  of  sky,  still  less,  of  heaven — ^with  that  grand 
deep  colour,   that  glow  of  sunlight,   that  constant   cloudless 
expanse,  in  which  everything  looks   doubly   clear  and  trebly 

fair?" 

*'  It  is  that  very  constancy  of  blue  clearness,  which,  if  I  may 
venture  to  say  so,  makes  rather  against  it  with  me,"  said  the 
'Squire.  *'  Day  after  day  to  see  no  rain,  no  cloud,  no  shadow,  no 
h'mt  of  change  or  varying  weather,  becomes,  I  own,  a  little  tire- 
some to  me,  after  a  time." 

'^  True  British  taste,  dear  uncle  I  "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  used 
to  say,  that  when  there  was  such  a  thing,  by  a  wondrous  chance, 
as  a  rainy  day  in  Florence,  we  were  sure  to  see  all  the  English 
people  out  of  doors,  umbrella  in  hand,  walking  happily  about, 
then  truly  enjoying  themselves,  and — the  weather.  They  felt 
quite  at  home — ^really  comfortable." 

'^  But  you  know,  my  dear,  I  am  a  Briton, — a  true  Briton ; 
consequently  British  in  my  tastes.  And  I'm  afraid — ^no,  not 
afraid — ^but,  I  think,  I  shall  never  be  anythbg  else,"  replied  the 
'Squire. 

"  Why  should  you,  my  dear  sir  ?  "  said  Fermor  Worthington. 
**  The  taste  which  can  find  something, — nay,  much, — to  admire 
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in  <mr  island  sky,  is  not  a  taate  to  regret  Is  there  noting  in  t 
dappled  dawn,  flecked  with  light  tonches  of  rose  and  gdid  ?  Is 
there  noUiing  in  a  fresh  dewy  day-spring,  with  fleecy  climds  ten- 
derly veiling  the  coy  smiling  eyes  of  mom  ?  Is  there  nothing 
of  beauty  in  a  breezy,  bracing  forenoon,  with  its  winds  tossing 
and  bowing  the  heads  of  old  trees,  and  its  gentler  kiss  touching 
the  tops  of  grass  meadows  and  oom-ficlds,  transmuting  them  into 
waves  of  earth ;  while  mottled,  swifi-gliding  clouds  sweep  athwart 
the  uplands,  with  passing  gloom,  to  make  all  seem  brighter  and 
cheerfuller  the  next  moment  ?  Surely,  there  is  something  to  be 
said  *  on  both  sides,'  'Squire ;  and  let  us  be  quit«  certain  ours 
is  the  worst  side,  ere  we  give  it  up  too  lightly,  or  too  un- 
gratefully." 

'*  Thank  you,  my  dear  boy,  for  finding  out  what  there  is  to 
say  on  our  side,  so  much  better  than  I  could  have  done,"  returned 
the  'Squire.  "  Well,  Kate,  what  think  you  now  ?  English  tkj 
is  not  so  utterly  despicable,  after  all,  you  see !  Is  there  not 
some  justice  in  what  Fermor  says  ?  " 

"  There  is  always  justice  in  what  the  Iron  Cousin  says,"  she 
replied,  laughing.  '*  He  deals  in  justice ;  he  abounds  in  justice. 
Justice  is  his  strength,  his  stronghold.  If  he  had  only  a  grain 
moro  just  and  reasonable  allowance  of  justice,  he  might  set  up 
for  a  Justice  of  the  Peace." 

"  I  think  there's  not  only  a  great  deal  of  justice  in  what  Mr 
Worthington  has  just  said " 

''  Or  justly  said,"  interrupted  Kate. 

"  Has  just  now  said,  I  mean,"  continued  Miss  White  ,*  ''  not 
only  much  justice,  but  much  beauty  of  description,  and  much 
truth." 

"  Truth  is  another  of  the  Iron  Cousin's  commodities.  He 
can  supply  you  with  any  amount,"  said  Kate. 

'^  That  savours  of  manufactured  stuff, — ^forthcoming  on  de- 
mand," smiled  Fermor. 

"  Nay,  no  one  will  suspect  you  of  anything  but  the  plain, 
genuine,  unadulterated  article,"  she  returned.  "  Pure,  taste- 
loss  TruUi,  straight  from  the  bottom  of  its  own  profound 
well." 
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**  Tasteless,  but  sot  distastefnl,  I  hope,"  he  rejoined. 

*^  ^  Tasteless  '  was  isj  word ;  aiid  tasteless  may  mean  unsa 
toory,  insipid,  unpalatable,  mawki^,  flaw)nrless,  disrelishing 
and  distasteful, — or,  limpid,  clear,  transparently  devoid  of  all 
objectionable  and  offensiye  matter, — ^whicheyer  sense  you  please 
lo  affix  to  it,''  she  replied. 

"  Bather,  which  sense  it  is  your  pleasure  to  affix,  Kate,'* 
he  answered.  "  You  must  give  the  meaning  to  your  own 
trwd." 

'^  I  am  not  a  glossary,"  laughed  she. 

"  Tou  must  know  your  own  meaning,  then,"  said  Fermor. 

"  That  I  do,  strange  to  say,  although  I  am  a  woman,"  she 
returned.  '^  But  knowing  it,  and  giving  it,  are  two ;  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  I  am  bound  to  do  either — tor  all  your  stringent 
'must' — ^no  less  absolute  and  peremptory  than  Goriolanus's 
'slialL'" 

''  Mr.  Worthington  is  very  forbearing,  to  suffer  you  to 
treat  him  in  that  unceremonious  style,  Kate,"  said  Alicia 
White. 

''  Oh,  we  made  a  compact  when  we  first  met,  as  boy  and  girl, 
to  banish  all  ceremony  between  us,"  replied  Kate.  "  And  asfor 
'  suffering  *  me  to  treat  him  as  I  please,  what  suffering  can  there 
be  to  an  Iron  Cousin  ?  Cuffis  and  thumps  would  make  no  im- 
pression.    How  should  words  have  any  effect  ?  " 

^'  Words  sometimes  penetrate  and  wound,  where  blows  fail," 
smiled  Fermor.  ^^  A  box  of  the  ear  from  fair  lady's  hand,  might 
be  received  as  flattery  and  favour,  while  a  sharp  speech  from  her 
tongue  shall  pierce  like  barbed  arrow,  or  adder's  fork." 

"  To  deal  a  gentleman  a  box  on  the  ear,  or  to  make  him  a 
r«de  speech,  seems  almost  equally  unfitted  for  feminine  usage,  I 
think,"  said  Alicia  White. 

*'  One  befits  her  hand,  the  other  the  mouth,  there's  all  the 
difference,"  said  Kate. 

*' Are  they  befitting  either,  or  befitting  at  all?"  asked  Fer- 
mor. 

'<  Perhaps  not,"  she  relied,  laughing.     <<  But  they  seem  mar- 
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Tellonslj  pat  to  each,  when  proYOcation  occurs.  All  I  bare 
therefore  to  do  is,  to  praj  heartily  against  temptation.  I  sLonId 
be  sorely  grieved  to  find  myself  betrayed  into  snch  a  position  ai 
to  need  either,  in  good  earnest,  and  for  self-defence.  Attack  is 
another  matter.  To  carry  rout  and  confdsion  into  yonr  adTerss- 
ry^s  camp,  when  he^s  least  dreaming  of  assault,  is  glorious.  It 
leads  to  a  skirmish,  a  trial  of  arms,  a  skill  cnconnter — ^nothing 
more." 

'^  A  mock-fight,  in  short ;  no  real  enmity,  eh,  Kate  ?  '^  sud 
Fermor. 

'^  Exactly  so,^'  she  replied. 

"  Well,"  said  Cecil  Lascelles,  as  the  party  drew  bridle  in 
front  of  the  old  Hall,  on  their  return,  ^*  Miss  White's  eulogiam 
upon  your  Heathcote  trees,  'Squire,  led  me  to  expect  some  glo* 
rious  specimens  of  English  Dryad  divinity ;  but  this  first  intro* 
duction  into  their  haunts,  makes  me  think  her  praise  cold,  and 
only  such  as  could  be  the  result  of  mortal  jealousy.  I  shall 
not  care  how  long  I  stay  here,  to  prove  her  wanting  in  due  pane- 
gyric upon  her  sister  beauties  of  the  woods.'' 

" Tomorrow,  we  will  take  you  a  still  finer  and  longer  ride,— 
over  to  Oakleigh  Hill,  my  boy,"  returned  the  'Squire.  "  From 
the  high  ground  there,  we  have  a  glorious  view  of  the  country, 
for  miles  in  extent" 


-•-♦-•- 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

But  to-morrow  ushered  in  other  plans,  and  other  thoughts. 
The  post-bag — always  appearing  during  the  morning  meal  at 
Heathcote  Hall  from  time  immemorial,  opened  then,  and  its  con- 
tents distributed  among  those  seated  around  the  breakfast-table, 
by  the  hand  of  the  master  of  the  house  himself, — ^brought  a  let- 
ter to  Cecil  Lascelles  from  his  mother. 

It  announced  that  Lady  Diana  Frcseley  had  died  quite  sud- 
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denly  That,  oontrarj  to  all  ezpeotation,  her  ladyship,  after 
wonderfallj  rallyiDg  since  a  recent  attack  of  illness,  had  had  a 
relapse,  which  carried  her  off  in  a  few  hours.  That  the  shock 
bad  left  Mrs.  Lascelles  so  overwhelmed,  she  felt,  for  the  moment, 
'incapable  of  thinking  or  acting,  and  begged  her  son  would  hasten 
to  her  withoat  delay. 

Cecil  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  Cheltenham  ;  bat  he  found 
his  mother  already  much  restored  to  her  usual  self,  and  full  of 
fresh  plans. 

Her  whole  soul  was  wrapped  in  her  son,  Cecil ;  her  darling 
desire  was  to  promote  his  welfare, — that  is,  his  prosperity,  his 
fortunes,  his  position  in  the  world.     Her  life  was  devoted  to  this 
one  aim ;  all  her  faculties  were  knit  to  its  accomplishment.    Her 
thoughts,  night  and  day,  occupied  themselves  with  this  single 
idea,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other ;  so  that  the  very  concentra- 
tion and  intensity  of  her  solicitude  defeated  its  own  object,  ren- 
dering her  unobservant  of  much  that  might  have  assisted  her  in 
her  design.     She  saw  nothing  that  militated  against  her  hopes, 
she  perceived  nothing  that  interfered  with  her  projects.    She  did 
not  even  see  clearly  the  end  itself;  for  in  believing  that  she  se- 
eured  every  thing,  by  securing  Cecil's  prosperity,  she  made  the 
mistake  of  supposing  prosperity  all  in  all  with  him.     In'  blindly 
pursuing  this  point  solely,  she  sacrificed   most  else, — and  far 
higher  than  itself.     She  lost  the  present  enjoyment  of  her  son's 
society,  engrossed  in  devices  for  his  fiiture  benefit ;  she  neglected 
his  and  her  own  comfort,  and  their  content  in  mutual  association, 
their  intercourse  of  affection,  while  busied  in  weaving  and  follow- 
ing out  ambitious  schemes,  which,  if  realized,  would  not  procure 
that  which  was  the  drift  of  all  her  plans, — ^his  happiness.     The 
confidence  between  mother  and   son,  that  might  have  been  a 
means  of  enlightening  her  as  to  the  error  she  made,  was,  by  the 
very  absorbedness  and  eagerness  of  her  pursuit,  prevented  from 
acquiring  its  due  growth.     Cecil  knew  but  vaguely  of  his  mo- 
ther's plans  for  him :  she,  instinctively  feeling  that  they  would 
gain  but  little  comprehension  or  approval  from  one  of  his  frank 
nature ;  and  he,  oaring  little  for  them,  saving  as  they  amused 
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and  interested  her.     She  had  set  her  heart  upon  ohtaimog  thi 
large  sum,  which  her  maiden  aunt  had  to  bequeath,  for  Ceet); 
but  Lady  Diana,  when  her  will  was  opened,  was  found  to  ban 
left  the  whole  of  her  property  to  the  endowment  of  an  alms-hooM 
for  decayed  spinster  gentlewomen. 

This  defeat  of  one  of  her  favourite  schemes,  had  not  destroy 
ed  Mrs.  Lasoelles'  faith  in  their  power  to  effect  her  object  Tbe 
first  blow  of  disappointment  over,  she  turned  her  thoughts  to  her 
other  cherished  project,  which  was  to  gain  her  brother  the  Earl 
of  Wrexham's  powerful  patronage  and  influence  on  OeciPs  behalf, 
in  procuring  him  a  lucrative  appointment  either  at  home  or 
abroad. 

Cecil  and  his  mother  quitted  Cheltenham  for  Castle  Wrex- 
ham ;  the  young  man  writing  the  'Squire  word  not  to  be  surpris- 
ed if  he  saw  him  soon  back  again,  as  he  did  not  intend  giving  up ' 
his  promised  summer  holiday  at  Heathcote.  About  the  sane 
period,  Alicia  White  was  summoned  home  by  her  parents,  to  re- 
ceive her  godmother,  Lady  Niggle,  who  had  come  rather  unex- 
pectedly to  spend  a  week  or  two  at  Eggham  Park,  although  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  White  promised  the  'Squire  in  their  letter,  that  their 
daughter  should  return  to  Heathcote  Hall  and  complete  ber 
visit,  so  soon  as  the  venerable  lady  should  have  taken  her  de- 
parture. 

Thus  left  alone,  the  unde  and  niece  fell  into  their  old  home 
habits.  They  once  more  rambled  abroad  on  horsebadc  together 
the  principal  part  of  the  day,  or  the  'Squire  rode  out  with  his 
brother  sportsmen,  while  Kate  pursued  her  own  devices  at  home. 
She  no  Icmger  felt  the  time  hang  wearisomely  or  monotonously; 
there  was  now  no  want  of  intellectual  resource  in  her  existence. 
She  had  acquired  a  thirst  for  learning,  and  knew  the  sweet  delights 
of  its  deep  refreshing  draughts,  of  its  pure  full  enjoyment.  She 
had  learned  the  infinite  joys  to  be  derived  from  a  loiang  worship 
of  art,  and  the  pleasures  of  its  assiduous  study.  Mrs.  Lindon's 
patient,  careful  teaching,  less  conveyed  by  set  precept  than  by 
earnest  inculcation  and  inducement,  with  enthusiastic  example,  had 
prodooed  its  impression;  had  prepared  her  mind  to  seek  its  own 
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Dt,  aoQ  had  inflpired  the  desire  of  Belf-caltaie.  She  was  no 
r  at  lekore  to  follow  her  own  indlumtions  undistorbed,  than 
^ve  herself  up  to  the  luxury  of  solitary  diligence, — ^that  pro- 
source  of  pleasure  to  the  g^iuine  loyer  of  knowledge.  No 
it  the  true  searcher  after  its  stores,  the  ardent  reader,  can 
itand  the  ddli^t  with  which  she  shut  herself  into  the  well- 
ibraiy,  secure  for  many  hours  of  uninraded  quiet  No  one 
e  devoted  wor8hi{^r  of  art,  who  knows  how  humblest  at« 
at  labouring  in  the  practical  portion  oi  the  glorious  mystery^ 
^t  as  a  means  of  raising  the  mind  to  a  fuller  oomprehen- 
f  its  perfection,  can  a^reciate  the  happiness  with  which 
set  about  constructing  a  little  den  of  her  own,  where  she 
copy,  and  sketch,  and  daub,  and  rub  out,  and  dab  in,  and 
and  repaint,  to  her  heart's  content,  for  a  whole  morning, 
it  chance  of  interruption.  There  was  a  small  room  at  the 
the  house,  remote  from  the  resort  of  servants, — in  a  range 
.rtments  little  used  save  as  lumber-rooms,  filled  with  odds 
kds  of  .discarded  furniture,  and  despised  old  j^ctures — ^which 
mded  an  extensive  view  of  the  fine  park,  its  trees,  its  green 
)  its  noble  avenue.  In  this  little  room  Elate  took  up  her 
rs,  as  her  own  especial  studio  and  painting-den.  She  brought 
lier  brushes,  paints,  palettes,  portfolios,  crayons,  water-col- 
ind  all  the  hundred-hued  materials,  that  seem  so  insignifi- 
3  others,  so  invaluable  to  the  artist  Among  the  old  pictures 
ad  so  long  mouldered  in  dusty  disgrace  and  obscurity  here, 
ose  out  a  few  that  she  found  something  to  like  in ;  and  these 
ing  up,  together  with  some  of  her  own  favourite  sketches, 
J  reminisccmces  of  those  pictures  in  Italy  she  had  best  ad- 
,  and  of  which  ever  so  faint  and  distant  a  trace  was  some- 
to  possess.  Siie  would  have  Hked  to  have  brought  here  one 
chattel  of  hers,  but  there  was  no  room  for  it  This  was  an 
rpsicord,  which  she  had  discovered'  in  some  out-of-the-way 
'  of  the  house,  and  which,  upon  her  return  from  abroad,  she 
egged  her  uncle  to  have  put  in  order  and  tuned  for  her. 
rer,  upon  finding  that  she  could  not,  by  any  contrivance,  get 
Tor  it  in  her  den,  she  had  it  carried  into  her  own  dressing- 
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Tooniy  which  ehanoed  to  be  m  a  thick-walled  angle  of  the  old  honae 
from  whence  no  sound  could  be  distingoished,  and  where  she  fell 
she  could  thmm  and  warble  away  withoat  a  soul  being  the  wiser. 
In  one  or  other  of  these  three  secluded  nooks,  Kate  would  en- 
sconce herself,  whenever  she  felt  secure  of  her  uncle's  absence,  for 
the  best  part  of  a  day.  But  she  never  indulged  in  their  absorbing 
delights,  so  long  as  there  was  a  chance  of  his  requiring  her  com- 
panionship. Once  or  twice  that  he  had  found  her  in  the  library, 
lost  in  some  fftvourite  volume,  he  had  pished  and  pshawed,  mut- 
tered an  angry  *'  Those  confounded  books ! "  or  looked  so  invohm- 
tarily  diagrined  and  disconcerted,  while  he  strove  to  repress  the 
tokens  of  his  disappointment,  that  she  resolved  never  to  risk  let- 
ting them  interfere  with  his  comforts,  his  pleasure  in  her  sociefy. 
She  took  care  so  to  time  her  pursuits,  that  she  was  always  ready 
to  ride,  or  walk,  or  sit  with  him ;  and  only  prosecuted  her  happy 
self-teaching  when  perfectly  sure  that  he  was  engaged  elsewhere, 
and  could  not  need  her.  This  unselfish  proceeding,  like  all  un- 
selfishness, brought  its  own  reward.  She  enjoyed  her  liberty  none 
the  less  for  having  earned  it  by  generosity  and  self-denial ;  while 
its  rarity,  and  snatched  joy,  enhanced  its  sweetness  and  relish. 

One  morning  that  her  uncle  had  ridden  over  to  see  a  neighbour 
at  some  few  miles  distance,  she  was  comfortably  shut  in  her  den ; 
and  giving  herself  up  to  the  thorough  anticipation  of  an  unbroken 
forenoon,  had  become  engrossed  with  a  copy  she  was  attempting 
of  Correggio's  Mother  and  Child  in  the  Florence  Tribune,  by  the 
help  of  an  engraving  and  her  own  memory  of  the  original.  As 
she  worked  on,  the  colours  seemed  to  glow  upon  the  print,  so  viv- 
idly did  she  recall  them ;  so  perfectly  did  she  behold  that  gentle, 
rapturous  face,  that  bending  form,  those  playful,  loving  hands, 
clapping  a  soft  merriment  for  the  gladding  of  the  up- turned  baby 
eyes.  She  was  so  immersed  in  her  recollections,  and  so  intent 
upon  the  endeavour  to  transfer  them  upon  the  canvas,  that  she  did 
not  hear  a  quick  firm  step  which  approached  through  the  range  of 
deserted  rooms.  It  was  only  the  opening  of  the  door  which  oaus^ 
ed  her  to  look  up  and  behold  Fermor  Worthington. 

She  started,  and  coloured  with  mingled  surprise  and  yez»* 
tion. 
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*^  How  eame  joa  hither  ?  How  came  they  to  let  you  find  your 
way  here?  My  uncle  is  out, — they  have  orders  to  show  visitors 
into  the  sitting-room,"  she  said,  rising  precipitately. 

"  Bat  I  am  not  a  visitor,  Kate,''  smiled  Fermor.  ^'  I  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  the  privilege  of  dispensing  with  the  cere- 
mony of  being  announced ;  and  find  my  way  about  the  house, 
wherever  you  and  the  'Squire  may  chance  to  be." 

'^  Not  here,  not  here— «o  one  comes  here,"  she  said  hastily. 

"  Why  not  here  ?  It  is  not  a  Blue  Beard  chamber,  is  it  ?  " 
said  Fermor,  looking  round. 

"  No  one  comes  here  without  my  knowledge, — without  my  per- 
mission," she  returned,  biting  her  lip. 

"  Then  give  me  your  permission  now,"  he  said. 

"  And  why,  pray?  Why  should  I  make  an  exception  in  your 
&vour  ?  I  allow  no  one  to  come  here — not  even  Matty.  Nobody 
ventures  to  invade  my  den." 

'*  But  since  I  have  dared  its  terrors,  and  sought  you  in  it,  will 
you  not  grant  me  the  reward  of  my  courage  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Courage  of  impudence — of  audacity— of ^" 

"  Of  boldness,"  he  said.  "  I  boldly  made  my  way  to  your 
retreat,  and  deserve  right  of  entrance  for  my  pains." 

"  Or  rather,  exclusion  in  return  for  intrusion,"  she  replied. 

'^  *  Intrusion,'  Kate !     But  you  are  not  serious  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that ;  I  am  quite  serious  in  diidiking  to  be  bro- 
ken in  upon  when  I  mean  to  be  alone.  Uncle  is  gone  out,  and  I 
had  fully  intended  to  indulge  in  a  quiet  morning  by  myself,"  she 
returned. 

"  A  tolerably  broad  hint  for  a  visitor,"  laughed  Fermor ;  '*  but 
I  have  claimed  to  be  none,  therefore  I  must  brook  the  freedom 
which  is  reserved  for  intimates.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  take  that 
as  a  plain,  straightforward  dismissal ;  but  if  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  for  a  quiet  morning  at  home  by  y^mrself,  I  have  equal- 
ly made  up  mine  for  a  pleasant  morning  at  Heathcote ;  and  it  is 
now  merely  a  question  whether  you  or  I  are  to  give  up  our 
wish." 

**  Oh,  of  course,  the  Iron  Cousin's  will  is  to  carry  the  day ;  it 
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alirajs  does  prertil, — it  always  is  to  prevail;  all  other  things  are 
boai^  to  submit  to  its  dominaUon,  now,  and  henceforth.^ 

"  Maj  you  be  a  true  prc^hetess,  Kate,  so  long  as  it  shall  not 
be  unreasonable  or  unjust  in  its  dominatiott." 

"  So  long  as  its  domination  does  not  exceed  reason,  you  mesa: 
agreed,^'  she  replied. 

"  And  now  teU  me  why  you  deem  it  reasonable  or  need^,  to 
guard  your  den,  as  you  call  it,  so  jealously,"  said  Fermor.  ^Od« 
would  think  it  were  a  witch's  cave,  a  wixard's  cdl,  some  dire  seeoe 
for  '  a  deed  without  a  name,'  instead  of  a  jdeasant,  cheerful  little 
snuggery.  You  looked  as  though  you  had  been  caught  in  some 
unholy  act,  some  unlawful  pursuit;  whereas  I  can  see  nothing 
more  fatal  than  a  few  sketches,  crayons,  and  colours — no  tery 
deadly  implements." 

"  You  forget  that  a  snuggery  implies  peace,  seclusion,  retire- 
ment; not  liability  to— to— intrusion,"  shes  said. 

*^ '  Intrusion '  again,  Kate  !  Tell  me  frankly,  and  in  so  many 
words,  that  I  indeed  intrude,  and  I  am  gone." 

"  Tell  me  first  your  candid  inteipretation  of  the  word  '  snug- 
gery,' "  she  answered. 

^^  A  snuggery  is  a  good  place  for  one  who  wants  to  sulk  in  com- 
fort ;  but  a  better  for  two,  who  wish  to  be  happily  sociable,"  re- 
turned Fermor. 

^^  Come,  your  definition  shall  procure  you  what  your  pleaded 
boldness  could  not,"  said  Kate. 

"  Right  of  entrance ;  that  was  what  I  claimed  as  the  recom- 
pense of  my  courage  in  seeking  you  out,  and  invading  your  quiet 
territory.  Let  me  share  it  with  you,  and  enjoy  some  of  its  tran- 
quil beauties.  What  a  grand  view  it  commands  I  The  win- 
dows below  have  nothing  comparable  with  this ! " 

He  stood  gaaing  out  for  a  few  minutes,  in  mute  enjoyment  of 
the  fine  natural  picture,  and  then  he  turned  to  the  one  upon  the 
easel. 

**  Ah,  when  you  think  of  the  original,  how  cold,  how  poor  it 
seems  !  How  presumptuous  the  bare  attempt  to  retrace  it  in  the 
same  materiab|  I    Almost  better  to  content  oneself  with  the  im- 
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ireasion  that  is  painted  on  the  memory  1 "  said  Kate,  as  she  saw 
lis  eyes  fall  upon  the  Correggio  sketch.  Never  had  her  efforts 
ippeared  to  her  so  bald,  so  wretchedly  short-coming. 

^*  No  attempt  deserves  the  name  of  presumption  that  is  made 
k  the  spirit  of  loving  admiration,  and  modest  faithful  endeavonr," 
said  Fermor  ;  ^'  it  is  only  one  form — and  perhaps  the  most  fer- 
tent  form-— of  homage.  It  is  a  voluntary  submission  to  the  chance 
of  failure,  for  the  sake  of  proving  to  our  utmost  the  sincerity  of 
the  worship  that  is  in  us." 

^'  The  disgrace  of  failure  is  certainly  one  of  the  cruellest  mor- 
tifications our  humility  could  devise  as  its  test,"  she  rejoined. 

"  It  is  scarce  disgrace  to  fail  in  such  high-reaching  endeavours ; 
better  to  fail  in  a  noble  ambition  than  triumph  in  a  paltry  aim," 
he  said. 

"  Better  to  fail  copying  Correggio,  you  mean,  than  succeed  in 
rendering  correctly  a  miserable  daub  ?  "  said  Kate,  as  she  looked 
mefully  at  her  morning's  work. 

"  I  do,"  he  returned.  "  In  the  one,  there  may  be  imperfec- 
tion, insufficient  power,  inadequate  performance ;  bat  there  is, 
through  all,  recognizable  the  wish  to  reproduce  eicellence,  the 
desire  to  represent  what  the  soul  acknowledges  to  bo  beauty  :  in 
the  other,  there  is  nothing  but  sorry  mediocrity  throughout.'' 

"  What  else,  alas  !  but  imperfection,  insufficient  power,  inad- 
Mjuate  performance  is  there  in  all  here  ? "  said  Kate,  with  the 
game  expression  in  her  eye,  as  she  glanced  at  all  the  sketches  ly- 
ing about,  and  hung  around  ;  "  after  all,  it  is  woful  loss  of  time ; 
but  it  is  pleasant,  too,"  she  added,  half  sadly,  half  laughingly. 

'*  To  be  sure  it  is  pleasant ;  and  no  loss  of  time,  if  it  be  but 
to  essay  our  patience  and  fortitude  in  bearing  the  discovery  that 
our  skill  is  less  than  our  poetry  of  imagination  and  conception. 
But  you  say,  what  is  there  here  other  than  imperfection,  insuffi- 
ciency, inadequacy  ?  I  see  much  of  industry ;  vigorous,  hearty 
endeavour,  and  true  feeling :  rough,  unequal  they  may  be — pro- 
mises of  future  improvement,  perhaps,  rather  than  actually  good 
performances — ^but  still  worth  something,  as  proof  of  meritorious, 
honourable,  strenuous  attempt." 

10 
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keirted  expression ;  the  hardy  and  vigorous,  yet  gentlemanly— 
becsnse  perfectly  easy  and  natural — bearing  of  the  whole  frame, 
were  precisely  given.  Opposite  to  him  sat  Cecil  Lascelles — his 
frank,  open  countenance  hardly  less  unmistakeably  depicted  than 
the  'Squire's  \  while  both  were  represented  engaged  in  a  game  of 
diess.  Near  to  them  sat  a  female  figure,  in  whose  placid  look,  and 
tranquil  attitude,  bending  over  some  needle-work,  Fermor  had  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  Mrs.  Lindon.  Immediately  behind  her 
uncle  was  Kate  herself,  half  reclined  upon  a  couch,  her  face  turn- 
ed towards  a  raised  sunblind,  which  gave  a  glimpse  of  a  glowing 
outdoor  landscape. 

Now,  as  she  stood  there,  looking  upon  the  miniature  transcript 
of  a  scene  so  well  remembered,  Kate  Ireton  gave  herself  up  to 
the  luxurious  memories  it  awakened ;  her  imagination  busily  em- 
ploying itself  in  re-tracing  every  particular  of  that  enchanting  spot. 
Again  she  saw  the  clustering  vines,  with  the  golden  light  stream- 
ing through  them  ;  the  brilliant  green  of  the  rich- tufted  orange- 
trees  ;  the  mellow  silvery  hue  of  olives  ;  the  glorious  over-arch- 
ing blue  of  the  sky,  embracing  all  with  its  celestial  span.  As 
Fermor  and  she  hung  over  the  drawing,  close  together,  his  breath 
almost  felt  among  the  hair  that  veiled  her  cheek,  Kate  yielded  to 
a  sense  of  deep  unaccountable  pleasure  that  stole  over  her ;  an 
emotion  of  gentle,  happy,  inward  delight,  such  as  she  had  never 
before  experienced.  It  seemed  to  pervade  her  entire  being,  and 
hold  her  there  entranced. 

Unconsciously  she  submitted  to  the  spell  for  some  moments, 
then  she  suddenly  drew  away,  saying  in  a  soft  undertone :  '' Beau- 
tiful, beautiful  Italy." 

She  stood  at  the  window,  looking  out ;  when  Fermor  Worth- 
ingtonsaid :  "  You  have  a  very  fond  feeling  towards  Italy.  Kate.'* 

"  Very !  *'  she  exclaimed,  with  fervour. 

"  Come  and  read  me  this  Italian  picture,"  he  said. 

*'  Cannot  you  read  it  ?  "  she  returned, 

^'  I  understand  its  characters — I  must  be  dull,  indeed,  not  to 
distinguish  those  at  once ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  their  mean* 
ing-^he  history  they  make." 
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*'  A  picture  iB  worth  nothing  if  it  do  not  tell  its  own  story/ 
she  replied.     "  Come,  we  have  had  enough  of  pictorial  Btadie^ 
let  us  take  a  ride  this  fine  morning.     'Tis  an  affront  to  Englisb 
May  to  slight  her  rare  smiles  of  warmth  and  sunshine.    Whero 
shall  we  go  ?  " 

'*  Wherever  you  please.  But,  first,  let  me  make  out  all  I  eaa 
of  the  drawing  that  most  pleases  me  here,''  he  said,  still  looking 
earnestly  at  it.  ''  It  is  really  a  beautiful  sketch.  It  tells  its  owu 
tale  clearly  enough ;  I  know  not  why  I  should  ask  further  expbr 
nation." 

Yet  still  he  lingered. 

'^  Kate,  come  and  tell  me  what  you  intended  by  this,"  pres- 
ently he  said. 

"Not  I,"  she  replied.  "  If  you  are  willing  to  ride  with  me, 
well ;  if  not,  I  leave  you  to  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the 
den." 

"  Nay,  I  have  no  such  exclusive  fancy  for  it,"  said  Fermor, 
following  her  at  once  from  the  room  ;  "  it  is  you,  Kate,  who  have 
a  churlish  taste  for  having  it  all  to  yourself." 

'*  And  this  is  my  reward  for  letting  you  stay  here  so  long," 
she  returned.  "  But  have  a  care  how  you  trespass  again.  Since 
reproach  is  all  I  gain  by  my  foolish  sufferance  I  shall  bolt  the 
Iron  Cousin  out  next  time  he  attempts  to  invade  my  snuggery, 
and  be  rock  to  his  entreaties." 

"  Iron  shall  prevail  against  stone  or  flint,"  smiled  Fermor. 

"  Adamant  is  harder  than  iron,"  retorted  Kate. 

"  Beware  I  do  not  answer,  in  words  I  have  met  with  some* 
where  or  other:  ^You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant,  but 
yet  you  draw  not  iron,'  "  said  Fermor,  laughing.  "  The  Iron 
Cousin  may  determine  to  resist  the  attraction,  and  stay  away  from 
the  den  and  its  adamantine  occupant  altogether." 

"  That  would  be  just  what  I  desire,"  she  replied;  '<  and  thus 
I  obtain  my  wish  of  keeping  all  intruders  away.  But  now,  once 
more,  which  way  shall  we  go  ?  " 

"  Let  the  horses  decide,"  said  Fermor ;  "  we  will  leave  it  to 
their  discrimination  to  guide  us ;  they  can  scarcely  lead  amisSi 
where  all  is  so  choicely  beautiful." 
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"  I  asked  yon  to  select  our  ride ;  don't  show  jonrself  less  ca- 
llable of  decision  than  a  horse,  lest  I  think  jon — lest  you  prove 
jonrself  an  inferior  animal,"  said  Kate. 
"  An  ass  ?  "  laughed  Fermor. 

"  Nay,  I  give  you  the  whole  range  of  inferior  creation  to  ap- 
)>oint  jour  own  class  from  among ;  and  meanwhile  repeat  my  re- 
quest that  you  will  determine  the  course  of  our  ride." 

'^  Then,  if  you  have  no  objection,  we  will  let  it  be  towards 
the  Tillage,"  he  replied.     '^  Sir  DuUarton  Ditchley  begged  me, 
the  first  time  I  should  be  passing  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  call 
and  pay  his  subscription  to  the  National  School-house,  which  has 
lately  been  established  there  ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  accomplish  my  commission." 

"  And,  pray,  why  does  the  lord  of  Ditchley  manor  depute 
jou  to  perform  his  errands  ?  "  said  Kate,  somewhat  haughtily. 
'^  The  master  of  Worthington  Court  should  needs  be  too  proud 
to  execute  any  man's  behests  when  they  can  be  done  as  well  by 
himself." 

"  But  this  is  not  the  case,"  said  Fermor.  "  He  cannot  leave 
his  own  house.  He  is  laid  up  with  the  gout,  and  all  but  bed- 
ridden ;  therefore,  I  have  undertaken  to  see  his  charitable  desire 
carried  out  for  him.  Poor  man  !  He  has  few  pleasant  thoughts 
to  keep  him  company  in  his  illness ;  his  squandered  life  has  left 
him  scarce  any.  I  am  glad  to  help  him  to  a  wholesome  pleasure 
or  two ;  and  the  notion  that  he  may  lay  out  some  of  his  super- 
fluous pounds  in  the  forwarding  a  good  cause,  has  proved  a  for- 
tunate suggestion.  He  is  as  pleased  as  a  child,  with  his  new 
fancy  for  playing  the  patron  and  benefactor.  Better  that  than 
playing  the  fool — ^betting,  jockeying,  ducking-and-draking  his 
money  on  the  turf  or  at  the  gaming-table." 

''  And  you  are  accepting  the  part  of  Mentor  to  this  venerable 
Telemachus  ?  Forming  his  youth — or  reforming  his  age,"  re* 
marked  Kate. 

"  Helping  an  old  friend  of  my  father's  to  a  few  wise  and  use- 
ful deeds,  which  may  replace  for  him  his  uncomfortable  reflections 
on  past,  less  fruitful  ones,"  said  Fermor. 
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Kate  knew  by  experience  that  when  Fermor  WortluDgtoD 
used  his  father's  name,  it  was  no  time  for  her  to  persist  in  t 
light, — ^far  less,  a  disrespectful  tone.  She  forebore,  therefore, 
and  held  her  peace ;  and  they  rode  on  for  some  time  in  silenee. 


-•^•- 
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''  And  so  you  are  actually  taking  me  to  school,  after  having  so 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  schooling  me  yourself  ?  "  said  Kate,  as 
they  approached  a  small  plain  building,  lately  erected  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Tillage.  **  It  looks  like  a  Methodist  meeting, 
quite  ugly  enough  to  suit  those  who  think  beauty  an  o£Fcnce  to 
Heaven." 

"  It  has  been  built  at  the  very  least  cost  consistent  with 
actual  usefulness  and  solidity,"  replied  Fermor.  "  The  object 
was  to  have  a  weather-proof  room,  capable  of  holding  as  many 
of  the  poor  children  hereabouts,  as  had  parents  anxious  to  give 
them  that  education  which  they  themselves  could  not  afford  to 
provide.  It  is  suited  to  its  purpose ;  convenient,  sufficiently 
spacious,  airy,  and  clean." 

"  Do  you  call  this  place  airy,  clean,  convenient,  sufficiently 
spacious  ?  "  whispered  Kate  to  Fermor,  as  they  found  themselves 
in  the  closely-packed  school-room,  thronging  with  ranges  of  up- 
turned faces  that  curiously  scanned  the  visitors,  and  ringing  with 
the  hum  of  voices  conning  or  repeating  lessons ;  *^  I  should  have 
thought  it  a  stifling,  noisy,  bewildering  hole — full  of  the  reek  of 
many  breaths,  the  effluvia  of  stuff  frocks,  the  aroma  of  checked 
aprons,  coarse  linen  caps  and  tippets,  book-bags,  dinner-bags, 
straw  bonnets,  leather  shoes,  and  woollen  mittens !  In  short, 
that  delectable,  conglomerated  perfume,  known  expressively  as 
*  a  poor  smell.'  " 

Kate  involuntarily  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth,  to 
escape  inhaling  the  atmosphere  which  struck  her  senses  so  op- 
pressively, coming  from  the  pure  outer  air. 
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''Do  not  hurt  their  feelings,  Kate.  Control  jonr  disgust, 
while  you  stay ;  it  will  not  be  long,"  said  Fennor,  as  they  waited 
iintil  the  head-mistress,  or  monitress,  as  she  was  called,  should 
1)6  ready  to  attend  him.  This  monitress  was  a  sour-looking, 
onreleDtingly-orderly  sort  of  woman,  who  seemed  as  if  determined 
to  show  her  independence  of  the  gentlefolks,  and  to  make  their 
leisure  attend  upon  her  duty.  She  seemed  intent  upon  making 
>  parade  of  her  duty ;  of  showing  how  paramount  it  was  with 
ler  to  every  other  consideration.  She  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure 
ui  keeping  them  standing  there,  in  the  entrance,  waiting,  until 
Ae  should  have  fully  despatched  the  task  she  had  in  hand. 

''  What  an  odious,  lemon-faced  woman  that  is  !  "  said  Kate. 

^Hcr  aspect  is  enough  to  curdle  what  milk  lingers  on  the  lips 

of  these  youngest  chits,  who  seem  scarce  more  than  babies,  some 

of  them,  poor  little  wretches !    I  suppose  this  is  an  Infant  School, 

as  well  as  National  School  ? '' 

"  They  refuse  none  here,  however  young,  whose  mothers  can 
neither  keep  nursemaids,  nor  a£ford  to  play  nursemaid  them- 
selves," replied  Ferraor  Worthington.  "  If  that  woman's  look 
be  tart  enough  to  turn  a  whole  tribe  of  little  whey-faces,  yonder 
meek  girl  is  so  sweet-looking  as  to  sugar  the  most  acid  draught 
of  rebuke,  and  soften  the  bitterest  task,  the  other  could  inflict  or 
impose." 

<'  You  call  her  sweet-looking  I  "  exclaimed  Kate,  still  in  the 
lowered  tone  in  which  the  whole  colloquy  between  the  cousins 
had  proceeded  ;  though  the  busy  hum  that  prevailed  sufficiently 
drowned  what  they  said.  "  Why,  she  is  as  pale  as  a  ghost ;  she 
has  dark  rings  round  her  eyes ;  she  stoops,  and  one  shoulder  is 
higher  than  the  other." 

"  I  am  speaking  of  the  expression  of  her  face,"  replied  Fer- 
mor.  **  It  is  positively  beautiful.  So  mild,  so  gentle,  so  touch- 
ingly  and  truly  goody 

"  I  see  nothing  beautiful  in  her,"  retorted  Kato,  putting  up 
her  lip.  "  If  I  spoke  the  honest  truth — ^which  I  generally  do^ 
I  should  say  sjie  is  more  than  plain  ;  ugly,  absolutely  ugly.  She 
is  all  but  deformed ;  and  her  face  has  that  sickly,  drawn  look. 
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"  Eyerj  one  has  a  secret  corner  of  superstition, "  smOed  Fer- 
mor.  "  The  wisest,  the  strongest-minded,  the  most  sensible 
unoDg  us  all,  would  we  but  confess  it,  are  conscious  of  some  point 
on  which  we  are  superstitious.  Not  a  human  beiug  but  has  his 
or  her  pet  superstition,  depend  upon  it,  Kate." 

"  Unless  thej  have  neither  imagination  nor  candour,"  she  re- 
turned ;  "  yet  without   the  latter,  the  superstition  may  exist, 
lurking  cherished,  for  all  it  be  unowned.     I  believe  you  are 
fight.     But  here  comes  Mistress  Verjuice  Lemon-face ;  I  leave 
you  to  settle  accounts  with  her,  and  take  my  own  leave  to  make 
mj  escape  into  the  fresh  air.     V\l  wait  in  the  porch,  until  you 
join  me.     This  stifling  place,  and  that  countenance  close  to  me 
both  at  once,  would  be  too  much  for  my  powers  of  endurance." 

As  Kate  stood  outside,  patting  White  Bess,  and  feeding  it 
with  handfuls  of  grass,  until  Fermor  Worthington  should  come, 
Ben  Dimble — who  had  been  promoted  since  his  boyhood,  from 
the  post  of  attendance  upon  Shetland  Bobby,  and  its  girl-mis- 
tress, to  that  of  his  young  lady's  groom — advanced  a  pace  or 
two,  and  touching  his  hat,  with  a  shy,  bashful  glance,  which  was 
lost  upon  Kate,  said  : — "  Oh,  if  you  please,  Miss  Elate,  you  didn't 
see  nobody,  did  you  ?     That  is,  nobody  in  partic'lar  ?  " 

Kate  Ireton's  ear  caught  the  hesitating  tone,  though  her  eye 
had  failed  to  note  the  look. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Ben  ?  " 
"  I  mean,  Miss,  you  didn't  see  anybody,  did  you  ?  ^ 
''  Oh  yes ;  I  saw  a  great  many  bodies,  of  various  sizes,"  she 
replied  ;  '^  there  were  a  number  of  big  girls,  and  little  girls,  and 
middle-sized  girls,  and  tiny,  child-girls — almost  baby-girls,  Ben. 
I  suppose  you  know  that  is  the  new  school-house,  Ben  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  Miss,  I  know  that,"  said  Ben ;  who,  being  an  old  re- 
tainer, though  a  young  serving-man,  was  treated  with  kindly 
familiarity  and  privilege  by  the  'Squire  and  his  niece. 

''  Well  then,  besides  this  number  of  small  bodies,  I  saw  a 
young  body,  and  an  elderly  body — " 

"  Oh,  you  saw  her,  did  ye,  Miss  ?"  said  Ben. 
10* 
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''  Yes,  I  8»w  her;  and  a  farionalj  oross-gramed,  iU-gnised, 
BoorlookiDg  bodj  sbe  U 1 "  replied  Kate. 

^^  Oh,  you  mean  her^  Miss  ?  " 

"Yes;  douH  you,  Ben  ?  " 

"  No,  Miss.     But  it  don't  matter ;  I  don't  mean  anybody, 
now,  thank  ye,  Miss  Kate." 

"  Nobody,  Ben.  ?  " 

"  Nobody,  Miss ;  that  is — ^nohody  in  partio'lar,"  said  Ben. 

"  Perhaps  you  mean  the  '  young  body  '  I  mentioned,  Ben  ? " 
said  his  mistress. 

"  Well, — ^perhaps  I  do.  Miss,''  he  stammered  out. 

"  Oh,  you  do,  Ben  !  Then  I  must  say,  she's  neither  cross- 
grained,  nor  ill-conditioned,  nor  sour-faced.  She  has  a  Tery  nice, 
kind,  mild  face,  though  it  looks  paler  than  it  should  do, — ^with 
the  close  air  and  confinement,  I  suppose,  poor  thing  I " 

"  It's  to  my  notion,  what  an  angel's  must  look  like  ! "  Ben 
Dimble  blurted  out. 

"  So,  so  I  Somebody  thinks  this  '  nobody '  a  beauty,  besides 
some  one  else  1  -'  was  Kate's  thought  within  herself. 

"  You'd  say  the  same,  Miss  Kate,  if  you'd  seen  that  face  as 
I'ye  seen  it,"  said  Ben.  "  It  was  once  rosy  as  an  angel's,  into 
the  bargain.  "  That  time's  past,"  he  added,  with  a  break  in  his 
voice ;  "  but  now  the  rosiness  is  gone,  the  angel  look  is  more 
than  ever." 

Mr.  Worthington  appearing,  Ben  fell  back  into  his  place; 
while  Fermor  lifted  Kate  to  her  horse,  and  they  once  more  pro- 
ceeded with  their  ride.  "  I  made  Lemon-face  tell  me  all  about 
her  I  "  said  Fermor. 

"  About '  her  1 '     About  whom  ? ''  said  Kate. 

"  About  the  little  sub-monitress ;  the  pale,  quiet  young  girl 
we  noticed. 

"  We  noticed  1  You  noticed,  you  mean  I  I  should  not  have 
been  likely  to  observe  such  a  mopish,  insignificant  pale-face, — 
which  you  were  pleased  to  liken  to  a  saint,  a  Baffaelle  head,  and 
I  know  not  what  I  It  was  you  pointed  her  out  to  me ;  not  I  to 
you." 
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''But  yon  could  not  fail  to  remark  her !  jour  quick,  artistio 
Ojre,  Kate,  could  not  haye  missed  the  placid  beauty  of  that  head 
*^1  the  more  touching  and  interesting,  for  its  look  of  sickness 
and  sadness.  And  yet  there  is  more  of  resignation  than  mourn- 
fUness  in  her  face.  She  looks  like  one  who  meets  sorrow  with  a 
patient,  cheerful  courage  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  duties — the  best 
of  all  valour  against  care  and  trouble." 

"  She  has  known  care  and  trouble,  then  ?  "  inquired  Kate. 

"  Much  ;  and  confronted  it  bravely.  Her  father  died  sud- 
denly. She  was  left  with  an  ailing  mother  to  support.  She  has 
contrived  to  keep  a  roof  over  her  infirm  parentis  head  and  her 
own,  by  her  unaided  labour ;  by  frugal  management,  by  unflinch- 
ing industry,  she  was  able  to  retain  the  cottage,  in  which  they 
live  together,  adjoining  the  school-house.  It  seems  that  she  was 
once  as  bright-cheeked  as  she  is  now  pale— and  was  a  sort  of  vil- 
lage belle.  But  an  accident — a  severe  fall — and  a  long  illness, 
just  before  her  father's  death,  deprived  her  of  her  colour  and 
good  looks,  leaving  her  also  lame  and  slightly  deformed.  Her 
case  gained  her  friends ;  and  when  the  school-house  was  estab- 
lished, she  was  appointed  sub-monitress.  I  gathered  these  par- 
ticulars, by  single  drops,  from  Lemon-face,  who  unwillingly  suf- 
fered them  to  be  squeezed  from  her.  But  reluctant  testimony 
is  sometimes  the  most  significant  The  more  sharply  and  acridly 
she  spoke,  the  more  I  could  see  how  genuine  must  be  the  desert 
which  could  extort  this  vinegar  approval." 

"  How  could  the  people,  who  showed  some  good  sense  and 
feeling  in  their  appointment  of  the  sub-monitress,  show  so  little 
of  either  in  their  choice  of  the  head -mistress  !  "  exclaimed  Kate. 
''  Such  a  hateful  lump  of  acid  is  not  fit  to  come  near  children,  far 
less  to  have  the  care  of  them  I  " 

^  I  understand  she  has  a  powerful  party  among  the  directors, 
in  her  favour,  who  procured  her  the  situatiop,  and  mean  to 
maintain  her  there,  as  a  proof  of  their  own  influence,"  said  Fer- 
mor. 

"  And  what  will  not  men  do,  to  carry  a  point  wherein  power 
and  influence  are  concerned  1"  cried  Kate.     ''Were  the  Iron 
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Cousin  one  of  the^e  Sohool-honse  Directors,  1  have  no  doubt  \a 
would  not  bate  an  inch  of  his  prerogative ;  but  would  keep 
Lemon- face  in  her  situation,  in  spite  of  the  whole  board  ! " 

'^  I  shall  see  what  I  can  do  to  become  one  of  this  board,"  re- 
plied Fermor ;  "  and,  once  a  director,  111  try  mj  best  to  dis- 
lodge Lemon-face,  and  get  a  fitter  woman  appointed  in  her  stead. 
It  is  not  right  that  children's  tempers  should  be  soured,  and 
their  daily  lives  embittered,  by  being  under  the  control  of  such  a 
teacher." 

"  Bravo  1  If  not  for, — against, — the  iron  hand  will  essay  its 
strength.  Anything,  as  a  trial  of  force,  is  welccme  to  the  iron 
nature." 

"  And  you  allow  no  weight  to  the  desire  of  prevailing  in  a 
right  cause  ?  You  think  I  would  just  as  lief  contest  for  an  evil 
principle  as  a  good  one,  Kate  ?  " 

"  Nay,  I  give  full  weight — due  weight — ^iron  weight — to  such 
a  desire.  I  have  always  acknowledged  your  dominant  predilec- 
tion for  right  and  justice.  A  bad  cause  is  a  weak  cause  ;  and 
what  has  the  Iron  Cousin  to  do  with  weakness  ?  He  will  al- 
ways eschew  wrong  and  evil,  if  it  be  but  to  avoid  being  worsted. 
But  here  is  Mr.  Chalkby*s  shop.  Will  you  wait  for  me  a  mo- 
ment, while  I  go  in  and  choose  some  mill-board  that  I  want  ?  " 

"  I  will  come  in  with  you,"  said  Fermor. 

There  was  a  carriage  at  the  door,  and,  when  they  entered, 
they  found  its  lady-mistress  seated  at  the  counter,  making  some 
purchases  of  wools  and  embroidery  silks.  She  was  a  Mrs.  Hunt- 
ley, the  wife  of  one  of  'Squire  Heathcote's  associates,  and  known 
slightly  to  Kate  Ireton,  as  a  purse-proud,  arrogant  woman,  who 
thought  herself  the  grand  personage  and  chief  lady  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Presently  Fermor  came  to  the  end  of  the  shop  where  Kate 
was  being  attended  to  by  Mr.  Chalkby's  daughter,  and  whis- 
pered :  "  There  is  Mrs.  Huntley  waiting  to  catch  your  eye, 
Kate." 

*^  Is  she  ?  "  replied  Kate,  drily,  going  on  with  what  she  was 
ftbout. 
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"  Sbe  id  waiting  to  t>ow  to  you/'  he  said 
"  Let  her  wait,"  rejoined  Kate.     "  Why  need  you  note  her 
expectings  ?     Or,  if  you  choose  to  note  them,  do  so ;  only  no 
need  to  report  them  to  me.     I  care  nothing  for  them ;  they  do 
not  concern  me." 

"  On  the  contrary,  they  have  you  for  their  object,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"  No  matter ;  if  they  are  yery  urgent  to  compass  their  object, 
they  will  make  themseWes  known  to  it,  all  in  good  time." 

Presently  Mrs.  Huntley  came  up,  all  smiles  and  condescen- 
sion. 

**  My  dear  Miss  Ireton,  how  are  you  ?  Delighted  to  meet 
you,  I'm  sure.  How  is  your  worthy  uncle  ?  If  it  were  hunting- 
season,  I  should  know  he'd  be  out  with  the  hounds  and  Mr. 
Huntley,  as  usual,  eh  ?  " 

'*  He  is  fond  of  a  day  with  the  dogs,  madam,  certainly ;  but 
I  did  not  know  you  included  your  lord  and  husband  among  the 
pack,  and  even  made  him  the  last  on  your  list.  Hanger,  Ring- 
wood,  Echo,  Sweetlips,  Mr.  Huntley !  That's  hardly  a  fit  cli- 
max— hardly  fit  courtesy  towards  one  of  the  first  gentlemen  in 
the  county.*' 

"  Oh,  ay,  I  see  !  I  used  a  mere  fashion  of  speech,  and  you 
very  properly  joke  me  upon  it,  my  dear  Miss  Ireton.  Fortu- 
nately, Mr.  Huntley's  position  will  allow  of  a  little  trip  in  naming 
it  with  due  respect.  But  tell  me,  my  dear,  how  is  your  excel- 
lent uncle  ?  " 

"  My  uncle  is  in  perfect  hunting-health,  madam,  I  thank  you, 
although  the  season  is  out  of  his  favour  for  giving  proof  of  his 
being  in  that  robust  state. — Miss  Chalkby,  don't  hold  those  heavy 
boards  all  this  time ;  rest  them  here,  until  I  can  finish  my  selec- 
tion ;  I  will  not  detain  you  long.  Can  I  deliver  any  message  to 
my  uncle  for  you,  madam  ?  "  she  added,  again  addressing  Mrs. 
Huntley. 

"  None,  I  thank  you,  my  dear  Miss  Ireton  :  oh,  yes  !  now  I 
think  of  it,  you  may  tell  him,  if  you  please,  that  I  mean  to  call 
upon  him  some  morning  soon,  and  ask  him  for  a  cutting  of  his 
Italian  vine.     I  hear  he  has  one  of  a  particularly  fine  sort.^' 
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''  I  haye  do  4oabt  he  will  have  great  pleamire  in  giving  pa 
the  Blip  yon  desire  ;  and  I  shall  have  much  gratification  in  giving 
him  one  for  the  purpose,  madam  ;  since  he  always  calls  the  plant 
mine,"  said  Kate. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Ireton,  you're  very  good,  I'm  snre ;  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  have  it  your  joint  gift  Expect  to  see  me  at 
Heathcote  as  soon  as  possible.  Oood-bye  !  G-ood  morning  to 
you,  sir  I  "  and  with  a  bow  to  Fermor,  whom  she  knew  by  sight, 
Mrs.  Huntley  swept  out  of  the  shop,  and  into  her  carriage,  snd 
drove  off. 

^^  I  did  not  know  you  could  be  so  disdainful,  Kate,"  sud 
Fermor,  as  they  rode  on  again,  having  finished  the  oommission. 

^^  No  ?  That  is  not  the  only  bad  point  you  have  still  to  dis' 
cover  in  me,"  she  replied. 

"  She  is  a  woman  more  than  double  your  age,  Kate,"  he  con- 
tinned,  gravely. 

"  That  is  not  to  be  disputed ;  it  is  a  fact — ^an  indubitable, 
legibly- written  fact — a  fact  on  the  face  of  it,"  laughed  she. 

"  She's  the  wife  of  one  of  your  uncle's  oldest  and  best-liked 
friends,"  he  went  on. 

"  Quite  true ;  Mr.  Huntley  is  as  unaffected  and  good-humour- 
ed as  his  wife  is  haughty  and  insolent" 

^^  Haughty  I  Insolent !  She  was  even  more  than  polite  to 
you,  Kate.  She  stayed  for  your  notice,  she  bore  with  your  jest- 
ing ;  both  condescensions  scarce  seemly  for  you  to  subject  a 
woman  of  her  age  to  the  rendering,"  said  Fermor  Worthington. 
'^  So  far  froin  showing  haughtiness  or  insolence,  she  was  only  too 
courteous,  too  deferential." 

"  Ay,  to  me — that  is  what  I  resent  in  her ;  she  can  be  civil 
enough — ^too  civil — ^to  me,  Miss  Ireton,  'Squire  Heathcote  of 
Heathcote  Hall's  niece ;  but  you  should  see  her  behaviour,  as  I 
have,  to  her  inferiors,  or  those  she  thinks  her  inferiors — to  her 
waiting-maid,  her  footmen,  her  coachman.  Even  her  husband — 
yet  if  he  submit  to  her  arrogance,  e'en  let  him  bear  it  for  his 
folly.  You  should  have  seen  her,  as  I  did,  the  other  day,  tathat 
quiet,  inoffensive,  blushing  little  creature,  Lucy  Chalkby.     She 
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Created  her  like  a  mat)  or  a  footstool ;  something  to  be  put  io 
order,  and  set  in  its  place,  with  the  toe.     Talk  of  mj  disdain  1 
Ton  should  haye  seen  hers  1     And  to  one  who  had  neither  pro* 
Toked  nor  deserved  if 

Saddenly  Kate's  face  changed  from  the  scorn  and  indignation 
that  coloured  it  high,  as  she  caught  sight  of  a  distant  object. 
A  smile  of  unmixed  joj  beamed  in  her  eyes,  on  her  lips,  irradia- 
ting her  whole  countenance,  as  she  exclaimed ;  ^  See  I  there  is 
my  uncle  coming  to  meet  us  I     Let  us  gallop  on  towards  him  I '' 
"  And  what  kind  of  a  day  has  my  Kate  spent  ?  ''  inquired  the 
'Squire,  as  they  proceeded  all  three  together  towards  the  old  Hall. 
'^  An  edifying  ride ;  a  quite  properly-spent  day  altogether, 
lu^le/'  cried  Kate,  gaily.     '^  I  have  been  itstrueted  how  I  may 
^Um  drawing  and  painting  into  a  moral  lesson ;  have  learned  that 
^ej  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  forming  a  code  of  rules  in  ethi- 
^^  philosophy,   than  as   mere   fine   arts.     Then   I   have   been 
^^en  to   school,   and  shown  how  naughty  it  is  to  show  any 
^xialmishness  or  squeamishness  at  unsavoury  smells,  when  they 
^rise  from  a  wholesome  educational  source ;  and  made  to  perceive 
how  virtuous  it  is  to  earn  your  own  bread,  and  support  your  old 
Mother — both  of  which  any  stork,  or  goose,  may  know,  and  does 
know,  by  instinct.     Then,  moreover,  IVe  been  read  a  lecture  on 
the  wickedness  of  disrespect  to  my  elders,  and  disdain  to  my 
superiors ;  which  latter,  I  beg  to  differ  from,  until  I  shall  have 
quite  made  up  my  own  mind  on  the  infallible  superiority  of  all 
elders,  and  the  exact  guage  and  estimate  of  so-called  superiors.'' 

'^  What  does  this  rattle-pate  girl  mean,  Fermor  ?  "  asked  the 
'Squire,  with  a  fond  smile,  as  Kate's  tongue  scampered  on  with 
the  glib  rapidity  which  always  inspired  it,  when  she  joined  her 
uncle  after  any  short  absence.  .  Glad  tone,  and  volubld  utterance, 
seemed  equally  to  attest  the  lightness  of  heart  with  which  she 
found  herself  again  by  his  side. 

''  It  means  she  is  glad  to  be  released  from  the  grim  tutelage 
of  the  Iron  Cousin's  sage  remarks  and  admonitions,  that  she  may 
sport  in  the  free  license  of  the  silver-haired  uncle's  indulgence," 
smilod  Fermor  Worthington. 
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*^  The  traest  thing  out  of  tbe  many  trae  traths,  and  sober 
•olemn  yerities,  and  UDquestionable  truisms,  witli  which  you  hiTi 
favoured  me  in  the  course  of  to^ky,  cousin  mine  ! "  exclaimed 
Kate.  "  Thank  you  for  wasting  so  many  of  them  upon  mj 
wordless  self.*' 

"  No  waste,  if  you  turn  them  to  profit,"  he  returned.  "  Not 
worthless,  since  you  are  well  worth  any  pains." 

"  Gramercy  for  your  pains,  bestowed  upon  my  graceless  self, 
then." 

<<  By  no  means  graceless,  being  most  graceful ;  only  a  little 
ungracious,  Kate." 

*^  Graciousness  was  neyer  my  forte,"  she  replied. 

"  Why  not  make  it  so  ?  " 

"  I  leaye  all  strong  at^mpts  to  the  Iron  Cousin.  'Tis  bis 
vocation,  his  *  forte ; '  he  is  strength  itself" 


-«#•- 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

After  a  quiet  period  by  no  means  unpleasant  to  Kate  Ireton, 
Miss  White  returned  to  Heathcote  Hall.  One  evening  that  Fer- 
mor  Worthington  had  come  over,  as  was  his  frequent  wont,  to 
spend  it  with  his  friends,  the  conversation  turned  upon  a  sudden 
stroke  of  good  fortune  that  had  happened  to  an  inhabitant  of  Din- 
gleton,  who  had  obtained  a  large  prize  in  the  lottery. 

''  Now  his  wife  will  be  able  to  make  that  show  in  the  world 
which  has  so  long  been  her  ambition,"  said  Fermor.  **  Hitherto 
it  has  been  the  show  of  show ;  now  it  will  be  show  itself.  How- 
ever her  children  might  lack  full  meals,  they  never  wanted  for 
smart  clothes ;  she  always  kept  up  appearances.  Now  she  will 
have  it  in  her  power  to  appear  no  richer  than  she  really  is — a 
priceless  blessing. " 

*'  To  keep  up  appearances,  in  the  midst  of  actual  distress,  is 
most  respectable,  don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Worthington  f  "  said 
Alicia  White. 
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"  Very  respectable,"  he  answered.      "  Mrs.   Semble  was  a 
^rfectly  respectable  woman." 

^'  Yet  she  was  a  woman  I  conld  never  respect,''  said  Kate. 
"  She  was  not  exactly  a  liar,  or  even  an  equivocator.  Yet  she 
liad  a  way  of  what  she  called  putting  things  in  an  advantageous 
ligbt ;  of  making  matters  tell ;  of  giving  words  a  colouring  such 
as  she  wished  them  to  assume,  when  she  repeated  any  fact.  I 
never  liked  Mrs.  Semble.  I'm  glad  she  has  got  a  fortune,  and  is 
gone  to  spend  it  elsewhere." 

'^  But  do  you  not  approve  of  making  the  most  you  can  of  bad 
matters,  Kate  ?  "  said  Alicia. 

^'  No ;  the  least  made  of  them  the  better.     Leave  bad  alone, 
or  jou  make  it  worse,"  replied  she. 

"  Unless  you  mend  it  altogether,  honestly,  and  diligently,  and 
tnilj,  and  so  convert  it  into  good,"  said  Fermor. 

'^  I  mean,  don't  you  think  it  is  wise  and  right  to  make 
misfortunes  pass  off  as  well  as  you  can?  To  make  circum- 
stances appear  as  creditably  as  possible  ? "  pursued  Alicia 
White. 

"  I  think  it  perhaps  the  most  worldly  wise,  but  certainly  not 
tie  most  worthily  wise,"  answered  Kate.  "  If  you  wear  a 
shabby  coat,  the  world  will  probably  hold  you  to  be  a  poor 
shabby  fellow,  and  treat  you  accordingly ;  but  if  you  know  you 
can't  afford  to  dress  better,  and  are  conscious  that  it  is  neither 
poverty  of  spirit  nor  shabbiness  of  soul  that  occasions  it,  wear 
your  shabby  coat  still,  and  try  if  you  can't  make  the  world  know 
you,  for  what  you  are,  and  treat  you  properly,  in  spite  of  your 
appearance." 

"  But  it  is  a  positive  duty  to  do  our  utmost  to  put  a  good 
face  on  disagreeables  and  difficulties,  however  desperate,"  said 
Miss  White.  '*  And  why  not  set  things  in  their  best  and  most 
advantageous  light  ?  " 

"  Why  not  let  them  appear  as  they  are  ?  "  replied  Kate. 
'^  Even  if  they  chance  to  stand  in  their  own  light  a  little  by  doing 
BO,  yet  that's  better  than  making  them  stand  out  too  falsely  pro* 
Diinent.  Better  they  should  keep  in  the  shade,  than  be  shown 
n*  ^^  artificial  glare." 
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'^  You  haye  not  kept  in  the  shade  since  you  have  been  swaj    j 
from  us,  Alicia,  my  dear/'  said  the  'Squire ;  '^  a  little  bird  wbi» 
pered  me  that  you  have  been  shining  yery  brilliantly  at  some 
musical  parties  lately  ;  and  that  at  one,  where  my  little  bird  iras    j 
present,  you  enchanted  the  whole  room,  and  wero  unanimous}/    I 
declared  the  best  pianoforte-player  ever  heard.      He  said  that,    I 
for  his  part,  he  liked  your  finger  better  than  e'er  a  Clementi  or  a 
Kalkbrenner  of  them  all."  | 

**  *  He ! '  who  ?  who,  my  dear  'Squire,  could  have  told  you 
this  ?  "  said  Alicia  White.  | 

"  Ah,  you  Eve's  own  daughter  !  "  laughed  the  'Squire.    "  So     ] 
you  are  curious  to  know  where  the  little  bird  roosts.    Bat  I     I 
shall  leave  you  to  guess.     It  will  be  a  pretty  riddle  for  yon.    I 
shall  only  tell  you  that  the  poor  fellow  was  well  nigh  distraugbt 
to  hear  you  again.     He  raved  like  a  madman  about  your  playing, 
for  he's  passionately  fond  of  music." 

"  And  are  you,  'Squire  ?  "  asked  Miss  White. 

'^  I  am  very  fond  of  some  music,"  he  said  ;  *'  but  it  must  be 
my  own  particular  sort  of  music.  However,  I  never  hear  any ; 
so  I  make  myself  content  without  it" 

'^  I  wish  I  could  try  if  my  music  is  the  sort  of  music  you  like, 
'Squire,"  said  Miss  White ;  "  what  a  pity  that  you  have  no  in* 
strument  here.  It  is  the  only  thing  Heathcote  Hall  lacks  to 
render  it  perfect." 

"  The  roc's  egg  !  "  smiled  Fermor. 

'^  There  is  an  old  instrument  somewhere ;  a  harpsichord,  a 
spinnet,  I  hardly  know  what ;  but  my  Kate  got  me  to  have  it 
put  in  order  for  her  when  we  first  came  home,  and  perhaps  that 
might  do  to  let  us  hear  you  upon.  Kate,  my  darling,  where  is  it  ? 
You  routed  it  out  of  some  remote  corner,  and  stowed  it  away  in 
one  of  your  own.     Where  is  it  now  ?  " 

'*  It  is  an  old-fashioned  thing,  Alicia ;  it  has  not  sufficient 
compass  for  you  to  play  upon.  You  are  doubtless  accustomed 
to  the  good  modern  instruments, — to  a  pianoforte ;  this  is  only  a 
harpsichord,"  said  Kate. 

'^  No  matter ;  I  will  make  it  do,  to  try  and  please  the  'Squire 
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laid  Alicia.     ^'  Let  me  see  it,  Kate,  dear.     In  which  room 
Let  as  go  there.'' 

icad  the  way.  Kate  ;  I  am  anxious  to  hear  Alicia.  It  is 
Dce  I  have  had  anything  like  a  treat  of  music,"  said  the 

k 

te  rose  at  her  uncle's  words,  lighted  a  taper,  and  ushered 
pstairs  into  the  little  room  occupying  the  odd  walled-in 
f  the  building. 

luother  den,  Kate  ?  "  whispered  Fermor  Worthington,  as 
IThite  sat  down  to  the  instrument,  and  played  a  brilliant 
i.  The  nod  with  which  Kate  Ireton  replied,  served  to 
ff  the  shade  of  vexation  with  which  she  had  perceived  her- 
tmpelled  to  bring  them  hither ;  and  the  pleasure  with 
{he  was  soon  listening  to  Alicia  White's  really  fine  execu- 
ft  her  speaking  face  with  no  other  expression  than  that  of 
ilight  upon  it. 

the  first  pause  in  the  music,  there  was  a  sincere  burst  of 
tion  from  the  assembled  party. 

[y  dear  Alicia  1  how  much  we  have  lost  by  not  hearing 
fore !  "  said  the  'Squire.  ^^  But  you  must  indulge  me 
1  this  way,  now  that  I  know  you  have  this  rare  talent, 
rcy  !  that's  something  like  playing  1  I  hate  your  mere 
o,  three,  four  in-a-bar  style  of  young  lady  strumming ; 
anging,  to  measure.  But  such  meaning,  such  beauty,  such 
>ion  as  that,  is  worth  hearing  indeed  1  Is  it  asking  you 
ch,  my  dear,  to  play  me  another  piece  ?  " 
j3  many  as  you  please  ;  as  long  as  you  like ;  I  am  never 
iear  sir.  Only  teVL  me  you  wish  me  to  play,  and  it  will  be 
ht  to  me  to  do  so,  whenever  you  feel  inclined." 
["ou  are  very  good,  my  dear.  Then  I  am  ready  now." 
icia  White  next  played  a  movement  full  of  fire  and  anima- 
.hen  followed  a  charming  andante,  in  which  she  seemed  to 
he  tones  glide  into  one  another,  so  even  was  her  touch,  so 
bly  smooth  a  legato  could  she  deliver,  b^  the  perfectly 
ed  power  of  her  fingers.  Her  listeners  again  repaid  her 
dfeigned  applause.     "  You  are  a  delightful  audience/'  she 


i 


» 


would  amoant  to  a  A 
about  such  playing  aii 

'  From  this  instm 
coviclude  you  play  youi 
ODce  more  to  the  harpa 
as  if  trying  to  rememb^ 

''  Hush  I     Alicia  is 
replied. 

^^  She  is  but  preludin 
yourself,  Kate  ? »' 

"  Be  quiet :  I  want  U 

"  You  don't  want  to  li 

"  It  is  better  worth  h< 
a  peal  of  iron  pertinacity : 

Fermor  Worthington  n 
side ;  and  when  Alicia  hac 
"  Kate  plays,  of  course,  'J 

"  Does  she  ?  "  was  the 
must ;  or  how  comes  the  i 
ing-room  ?    Kate,  my  dea 

"  Yes,  uncle." 

'^  I  want  to  hear  how  i 
bly,  I  dare  sav.    '^^ 
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esolTed  air.  Slie  had  nerved  herself  by  that  one  thought,  against 
he  acate  pain  it  cost  her  to  sit  down  and  play  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  before  any  other  than  her  teacher.  No  human  ear,  save 
Mrs.  Lmdon's  and  her  own,  had  ever  till  now  hearkened  to  her ; 
aod  it  caused  her  a  pang  of  trepidation  known  only  to  those  who 
indulge  a  solitary  study  of  music  for  their  own  delight  purely,  to 
leei  that  she  had  listeners. 

She  played  a  short  plaintive  air,  one  that  lived  in  her  memory 
lor  its  inefiable  sweetness  and  tenderness,  its  voluptuous  melan- 
choly, its  profound  and  passionate,  yet  simple  pathos. 

When  it  was  ended,  not  a  soul  uttered  a  word  for  some  mo« 
Beats. 

Alicia  White  was  the  first  who  spoke.  '^  To  use  your  own 
pbnise,  Kate  dear,  it  would  be  absolute  fibbing,  to  withhold  praise 
from  Boch  music  as  that ! "  she  said. 

"  And  yet  silence  is  its  only  fit  meed,"  said  Fermor,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  It  is  lovely !  Absolute  perfection  I  Where  did  you  hear 
it?  Where  did  you  learn  it  ?  Where  is  it  to  be  got  ?  "  contin- 
ued Alicia. 

"  I  heard  it  in  an  opera,  abroad ;  it  took  my  fftncy,  and  I  tried 
to  remember  it.  It  is  a  tenor  air,  I  believe,"  answered  Kate. 
'^AU  I  know  of  music  consists  in  a  few  airs  I  have  picked  up  by 
ehance— by  ear;  I  never  could  learn  a  set  piece.  Poor  Mrs.  Lin- 
don  gave  up  hoping  to  make  anything  of  mo  as  a  performer." 

'*  Play  me  another  of  your  picked-up  airs,  £late ;  I  like  them," 
said  the  'Squire,  whose  honest  eyes  were  full. 

She  played  again ;  and  again  the  most  genuine  of  comments^- 
in  unspoken  one,  followed. 

"  Kate,  dear,  you  have  perfect  expression,  perfect  feeling,  in 
^our  playing,"  said  Miss  White. 

"  I  feel  what  I  play,  certainly ;  I  could  not  play  it  at  all,  else. 
Dnless  an  air  strikes  me  with  some  peculiar  sense  of  beauty,  I 
cannot  master  it ;  and  I  never  attempt  it" 

'<  Both  the  airs  you  have  played,  Kate,  are  aongs^^  said  Fer- 
mor  Worthington. 
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"  Well,  and  what  then  ?  " 

"  Then  it  is  probable  that  yon  sing,  as  well  as  play." 

She  made  no  answer ;  but  turned  away,  and  put  her  fingot 
upon  a  chord,  mutely,  merely  pressing  the  keys,  without  sounding 
them. 

"  Can  you  sing,  Kate?"  said  the  'Squire. 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  ask  me,  uncle.*' 

"  Why,  child  ?  » 

*'  Because  I  must  answer  you;  and  if  I  answer  must  speak  the 
truth." 

"  I  think  we  are  answered,  'Squire,"  smiled  Fermor. 

*'  I  think  we  are,"  returned  he.  "  K  she  could  not  sing,  she 
would  have  said  so  at  once." 

''  There  was  no  question  of  '  we '  being  answered ;  I  said  I 
must  answer  you^  uncle ;  and  you  have  not  insisted  upon  a  reply. 
You  do  not  press  me  upon  points  that  you  feel  are  disagreeable 
to  me." 

^  I  hate  to  '  insist '  upon  anything  with  you,  you  rogue,  and  pu 
know  it,"  said  the  'Squire. 

'^  You  have  no  natural  disposition  to  tease,  and  torment,  and 
persist,  and  carry  a  point,  uncle  mine,"  she  said.  '^  You  can  be 
contented  without  perpetually  testing  your  power." 

'*  Because  the  'Squire  knows  full  well  his  power,  its  existence, 
its  extent,"  said  Fermor  Worthington. 

^*  If  he  were  doubtful  of  it,  he  might  be  more  anxious  to  aseer- 
tain  its  force,  you  mean  ?  "  she  said,  with  a  brighter  light  in  her 
eyes ;  but  which,  being  cast  down,  reyealed  no  glance  of  the  look 
playing  there ;  *'  there  is  something  in  that ;  unele  ought  to  know 
and  feel  his  limitless  power  by  this  time,  so  that  a  hint  of  his  will 
suffices  perfectly." 

'^  And  you  know  what  his  wish  is  now,  though  it  has  not  be^i 
expressed  as  his  will,"  replied  Fermor. 

*'  Indirectly,  if  not  directly;  through  anothw,  if  not  by  him 
self,  the  Iron  Cousin  contriyes  to  compass  i«>'will,' "  she  return- 
ed.    '*  That  is  evident  enough." 

<'Kate,  dear,  I  really  do  wish  you  would  let  us  hear  youaiiig,*' 
9aid  Miss  White. 
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**  Alicia  has  earned  a  right  to  ask  for  whatever  she  likes,  in 
^tom  for  her  having  so  readily  ohliged  us,"  said  the  'Squire. 
f  ^  ^  Sing,  my  Kate,  as  well  as  you  can ;  it  will  be  sore  to  please 
^  :.    your  old  uncle." 

Kate  instantly  turned  to  the  instrument ;  and,  accompanying 
herself  with  a  few  simple  chords,  poured  forth  the  rich  volume  of 
a  fall,  pure,  weighty  voice.  It  had  no  great  compass ;  very  little 
flexibility ;  scarcely  any  power  of  execution ;  but  it  was  instinct 
with  natural  sentiment ;  it  was  full  of  genuine,  unrestrained,  un 
tatored  impulse ;  it  gave  undiecked  expression  to  the  emotions  ot 
heart  and  souL 

The  air  was  one  which  needed  little  force  of  skill ;  but  it  de- 
manded true  feeling,  and  that  the  singer  gave  in  perfection. 

There  was  a  pause  at  the  close.  Then  the  'Squire  rose,  and 
going  up  to  where  Kate  sat,  took  her  head  in  both  his  hands,  and 
held  it  against  his  breast  silently  for  some  moments.  Then  he 
stooped  over  her,  pressed  his  lips  upon  her  hair,  and  softly  shut- 
ting down  the  instrument,  drew  her  arm  within  his,  and  led  the 
way  down  stairs. 


Very  often,  after  that,  the  'Squire  made  her  sing  and  play. 
He  would  get  both  Kate  and  Alicia  to  go  with  him  to  the  little 
dressing-room,  and  have  an  hour  or  two's  thorough  revel  in  music ; 
this  quiet,  but  plenary  enjoyment  of  his  own  favourite  pieces,  his 
own  chosen  airs,  his  free,  indulgence  in  whatever  repetitions,  or 
caprices,  or  freaks  of  selection  he  gave  wiiy  to  at  the  moment,  be- 
ing just  what  he  liked. 

Frequently,  when  Fermor  Worthington  came  of  an  evening, 
he  found  that  they  had  spent  whole  mornings  in  the  little  music- 
den  ;  or  had  just  come  down  from  a  long  afiemoon  spell  of  sing- 
ing and  playing  there. 

^'  Alicia  played  me  to-day  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  I 
ever  heard — even  from  her,"  said  the  'Squire,  enthusiastically. 
'^  When  I  asked  what  it  was,  she  gave  me  one  of  your  musician 
answers,  thafs  as  good-^or  rather  as  bad— as  Qreek  to  me ;  some 
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€lerman  man^s  name,  in  some  key  or  other.  '  Somebody,  in  som^ 
thing  sharp)  minor  or  major,'  she  called  it ;  but  seeing  me  look  ai 
wise  as  ever,  she  added  that  it  was  sometimes  called  '  the  moon- 
light concerto.'     Didn't  you,  my  dear?" 

*•  Very  nearly  right,  dear  *Squire,"  replied  Alicia  White; 
^<  ^  the  moonlight  sonata,'  you  mean." 

"  Concerto,  or  sonata — they  all  seem  to  me  pretty  nearly  tb 
same  kiod  of  names ;  but  the  things  themselves  I  know  quite 
well,  one  from  another.  Don't  I,  Kate  ?  Oh,  she's  not  here ; 
she's  gone  to  see  White  Bess,  who  hart  her  foot  yesterday.  Bat 
don't  I,  Alicia?" 

''  That  you  do,  my  dear  'Squire.  You  are  becoming  quite 
a  cognoscente — a  fanatico ;  with  discrimination  in  your  knowledge, 
and  judgment  in  your  fanaticism." 

^^  I  wish  I  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  my  taste  and  judg- 
ment in  so  good  a  school,"  said  Fermor  Worthington.  "  If  then 
were  an  instrument  here  in  the  sitting-room,  I  might  have  a 
chance  of  profiting  by  Miss  White's  playing,  to  cultivate  them. 
And  such  skill  should  have  a  better  medium  for  doing  itself  jus- 
tice, than  the  poor  old  harpsichord.  'Squire,  I  am  going  to  ask 
your  permission  to  present  my  cousin  Kate  with  a  pianoforte  on 
her  coming  birthday,  that  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing her  friend's  brilliant  finger  in  its  proper  perfection." 

^'  A  pianoforte,  my  dear  fellow  ?  I  fear  we  should  never  get 
Kate  to  accept  so  costly  a  gift  as  that  She  might  object — she 
might  feel  that  it  was  too  much  for  a  birthday  present,  which 
should  be  some  trifle,  some  pretty  tasteful  toy,  that  does  weU 
enough  to  show  regard,  but  is  of  no  great  price.  Kate  has  very 
odd  particular  notions  in  some  things ;  she  won't  let  me  give  her 
anything  too  eostly ;  she  forbids  me  to  buy  whatever  shall  ex- 
ceed a  certain  sum  ;  and  I'm  afraid  she'll  expect  you  to  observe 
the  same  conditions,  or  she'll  perhaps  refuse  to  receive  it  alto- 
gether; and  that'd  be  a  pity — a  disappointment" 

*<  When  she  sees  a  horizontal  grand  pianoforte,  with  extra 
*>ompass  and  additional  keys — one  fit  for  instrumental  perform- 
ance—K)ne  adapted  to  exhibit  the  merits  of  her  friend's  playing, 
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At  will  coDBBnt  to  acoept'it,  for  the  sake  of  hearing  what  we  all 
M  miMti  admire,"  urged  Fermor. 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  speak  principally  on  your  aooonnt ;  I  ehonld 
not  like  to  see  you  mortified  ;  and  I  fear  lest  Kate  shoald  not 
like — ahonld  aay — in  short,  Kate  is  apt  to  express  herself  pretty 
freely  vhcn  she  b  displeased ;  and  she  might,  you  know,  if  your 
birthday  offering  were  more  than  she  thought  it  should  be." 

"  If  you  do  Dot  forbid  me,  I'll  run  the  risk  of  a  sharp  word 
or  two.  Yon  know,  oonsiu  Kate  and  I  are  used  to  aparriog; 
I  would  not  mind  some  haiard,  to  ensure  the  object  in  view." 

Miss  White,  who  had  looked  much  fluttered  and  pleased  all 
along,  very  nearly  bowed  ia  reply  to  these  conoloding  words  of 
Fermor  Worthingtou.  Bnt  she  restrained  herself  just  in  time 
from  this  palpable  token  ot  taking  his  compliment  to  herself; 
and  said  instead  :  "  Ity  the  way,  'Squire,  you  nerer  told  me  who 
was  the  little  bird  that  carried  you  the  news  of  my  playing.  A 
little  tell-tale- tit  1 1  should  like  to  ^I  don't  know  what  I  couldn't 
find  in  my  heart  to  do  to  it." 

"  Not  wring  its  neck,  I  hope  ?  It  deserves  caresses  for  its 
pleasant  tidings,  I  think,"  said  Fermor.  "  It  was  the  means  of 
introdnoing  a  great  pleasure  to  ns  all." 

"  Oh  DO — oh  dear,  do  I  Kot  wring  its  neok  I  I  wouldn't  bo 
so  cruel,  upon  any  account,"  said  Miss  White,  simpering  and 
reddening. 

"  Then  of  course  you'll  prepare  to  grant  the  caresses,  and 
give  one  of  your  prettiest  and  Mweetest  kisses  to  my  friend.  Will 
Huntley,  the  next  time  he  comes  here,"  said  the  'Squire.  "  He 
was  the  little  bird ;  and  being  a  safe  old  married  mau  Into  the 
bargain,  you  may  venture  to  bestow  on  him  the  dainty  reward, 
my  dear,  and  tell  him  how  much  obliged  to  him  we  all  are." 

Alicia  White  reddened  stilt  more ;  but  looked  as  if  it  arose 
from  rather  a  different  feeling  now.  However,  she  rallied ;  and 
said  with  her  smile  of  amiability :  "  You  may  command  me  in 
anything,  my  dear  'Squire.  Eveu  my  salutes  are  at  your  disposal  j 
■aeure  that  you  will  never  desire  me  to  bestow  them  otherwise 
than  properly." 
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''  The  'Squire  will  very  likely  require  you  to  confer  some  of 
them  upon  himself,  if  you  empower  him  thus  f&r,"  said  Fermar 
Worth  ingtoD. 

"  He's  too  discreet,  and  too  honest,  to  appropriate  what  if 
entrusted  to  him,"  said  Kate,  who  had  entered  during  the  Utter 
part  of  the  conversation ;  '^  besides,  there  is  an  old  rule,  which 
excludes  certain  people  from  participation  in  personal  questions. 
'  Present  company,'  you  know, '  are  always  excepted.'  " 

'^  Thank  you,  Kate  dear,  for  coming  to  my  assistance,"  said 
Miss  White. 


-•-•-•- 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

Midsummer,  with  its  wealth  of  bloom  and  foliage,  had  scarcdj 
arrived,  when  with  it  appeared  the  joyous  countenance,  frank 
laugh,  and  pleasant-spirited  readiness  to  be  pleased,  of  Oeeil 
Lascelles.  He  had  slipped  away  from  the  tedious  grandeurs, 
and  stilted  hospitalities,  and  lofty  amenities,  of  Castle  Wrexham, 
to  the  ease  and  happiness  of  Heathcote  Hall,  ripe  for  a  gay, 
free,  boyish  holiday  with  the  friends  he  had  learned  to  like  so 
well.  He  felt  far  more  at  home,  far  more  fully  and  entirely  on 
terms  of  familiarity  and  intimacy  with  them,  than  he  did  with 
his  own  uncle — George  Damer,  Earl  of  Wrexham,  and  Baron  of 
Ludleigh.  The  cold,  distant,  formal  lord,  superbly  patronizing 
his  nephew,  and  seigneurially  encouraging  his  sister,  was  not  the 
personage  to  win  Cecil  Lascelles'  regard.  Feeling  that  he  could 
not  show  more  than  a  cool,  stiff  deference  in  return  for  the  cool, 
stiff  kindness  that  was  aocorded  him,  he  was  not  slow  in  trying 
to  obtain  his  mother's  consent  that  he  should  return  for  a  time 
to  Heathcote,  until  she  could  learn  for  him  his  uncle's  final  de- 
cision respecting  the  future  career  he  would  advise  him  to  pursue. 
This  consent  was  at  length  yielded,  on  the  understanding  that  he 
was  to  hold  himself  ready  at  any  time  to  attend  her  summons ; 
she  feeling,  perhaps,  that  while  her  plans  were  in  operation,  the 
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c 

<A>ject  of  tbem  was  quite  as  well  absent  as  preseDt,  since  he 

neither  understood  their  scope  nor  could  aid  in  their  furtherance. 

He  only  generally  knew  that  his  mother  was  anxious  to  obtain 

her  brother's  counsel  in  the  choice  of  a  profession  for  him,  and 

desirous  of  interesting  him  on  his  behalf;  and  that  until  this 

oracular  kinsman  had  pronounced  his  sanctional  fiat,  nothing 

could  be  settled  or  undertaken. 

Cecil  Lascelles  was  of  a  buoyant,  liglt-hearted  temperament, 
little  given  to  care  or  forethought.    He  enjoyed  the  present,  lived 
in  the  present,  and  left  the  future  to  provide  for  itself.     He  had 
hitherto  found  the  future  prove  a  very  pleasant  time  when  it 
arrived,  leaving  him  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  it  into  an  agree- 
able present.  He  had  no  regrets  in  the  past,  no  solicitudes  for  the 
fature ;  and  the  present  was  quite  to  his  taste,  especially  now, 
when  it  consisted  in  the  exchange  of  the  frigid  atmosphere  of 
Castle  Wrexham  for  the  warm,  congenial  temperature  of  Heath 
cote  Hall. 

The  welcome  with  which  he  was  met  there,  showed  that  his 
advent  was  no  less  welcome  to  those  who  received  him,  than  his 
coming  among  them  again  was  a  delight  to  himself. 

"  And  now  for  our  postponed  excursion  I  A  good  scamper 
across  the  Oakleigh  Downs,  over  to  Oakleigh  Hill !  "  exclaimed 
the  'Squire. 

^*  And  the  ride  to  Beanfield  Grange,  uncle,  and  the  one  to 
Thorncroft  Hollow,  and  to  the  Copse  Mill,  and  to  Ashe  Common. 
We'll  show  you,  Cecil,  that  our  county  can  boast  more  varied 
and  beautiful  rides  than  any  in  the  three  United  Kingdoms,"  said 
Kate. 

"  And  then  I  shall  put  in  my  claim  to  your  promise  that  you 
will  come  and  see  the  old  grey  gables  of  Worth  ington,  and  its  an- 
tique terrace,  and  the  venerable  greenness  of  its  time-honoured 
trees,"  said  Fermor. 

"  That  should  be  reserved  to  the  last,  as  being  the  most  beau- 
tiful spot  of  them  all,"  said  Miss  White. 

"  You  see,  the  Iron  Cousin  proposed  it  so,  knowing  that  the 
pre-eminenoe  of  climax  belonged  of  right  to  Worthington  Court 
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None  are  more  keenly  alive  to  tibe  proud,  snrpaesing  beaaiy  if 
the  place  than  its  proud  owners  themselves.  They  have  opei% 
gloried  in  it,  from  time  immemorial  Their  pride  of  demene 
has  been  the  rooted  growth  of  successive  generations." 

"  That  bespeaks  it  to  be  a  very  old  family,  and  it  consequent- 
ly cherishes  a  very  natural  pride,"  said  Cecil.  "  Few  prides  are 
more  pardonable — I  had  almost  said  laudable — than  the  pride 
which  springs  from  being  a  member  of  an  old  county  family,  hon- 
oured and  distinguished  for  centuries." 

**  Then,  of  course,  you,  Cecil,  own  to  some  self-glorification  in 
the  fAct  of  being  a  descendant  from  a  family  which  can  number 
earls,  barons,  honourables,  and  right  honourables  among  its  ad 
ons  ?  "  said  Kate. 

'*  I  believe  those  said  barons  and  earls,'^  answered  Cecil,  "  had 
yet  to  be  created,  when  the  Worthingtons  were  already  ages  ex- 
isting. Our  patrician  honourables  and  right  honourables  still  rank- 
ed among  plebeians  when  the  owners  of  Worth  ington  Court  had 
been  gentry  from  grandsire  and  great-grandsire.  Counted  by 
reverence  of  antiquity,  ours  is  the  aristocracy  of  a  mushroom,  com- 
pared with  that  of  an  oak." 

'^  And  that  sprang  from  an  acorn  !  "  laughed  Kate.  "  The 
origin,  after  all,  is  no  great  affair." 

*^  Tet  less  ignoble  than  mushroom-spawn,  you'll  allow,  Kate  ?  " 
said  Cecil 

"  True,"  she  answered.  '*  Tou  have  made  out  your  case  in 
favour  of  the  hog-food  over  the  human  dainty.  Swine  batten  and 
fatten  upon  forest  mast,  while  the  lords  of  the  creation  make  epi- 
curean morsels  of  broiled  mushrooms.  Still,  I  presume,  you  are 
victor  in  the  argument  Be  it  so.  I  leave  you  master  of  the 
field." 

The  morning  appointed  for  the  visit  to  Worthington  Court 
proved  fair  in  the  extreme.  The  summer  had  attained  its  full 
glow  of  seasonal  warmth  and  beauty.  The  sky  was  without  a 
cloud ;  of  a  clear,  perfect  blue.  The  woods  lay  bathed'  in  the 
golden  rays  of  the  sun — ^their  massive  and  lofty  amplitude  of 
boughs  exuberant  in  full-leaved  greenness,  their  dark  embrowned 
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Iwles  showing  riohly  in  harmoniooa  contrast ;  the  emerald  turf 
which  carpeted  the  inward-leading  glades,  softening  and  melting 
into  dim  distance  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  over- arching  trees  ; 
the  Terdant  slopes  of  the  more  open  uplands,  blending  into  nea- 
tral  tints,  and  deep-lilac  saffusion,  as  thej  swelled  afar  into  mea« 
dov,  copse,  corn-field,  or  hill-side. 

" 'Tis  a  land,  indeed,  to  be  proad  of!"  exclaimed  Cecil 
Lascelles,  as  the  party  stood  on  the  old  stone  terrace  of  Worth- 
iogton  Court,  which  commanded  a  broad  extent  of  prospect. 
"  Who  can  wonder  that  we  English  entertain  a  strong  love  of 
eoontry  ?  It  is  no  slight  privilege  to  call  any  portion  of  this 
gloriotts  spot  of  earth  our  own  1  It  might  well  make  a  man 
envious — were  a  fellow  worthy  the  name  of  man  who  could  stoop 
to  envy — ^towards  the  possessor  of  such  an  estate  as  Heathcote 
or  Worthington.  You  country  gentlemen  have  a  right  to  the 
emotion  of  pride,  if  any  one  in  the  whole  world  has  !  To  call 
Buch  acres  his  own,  might  well  stir  an  anchorite  to  a  sense  of 
self-importance. " 

*^  It  is,  indeed,  a  perfect  Paradise  of  a  place,"  murmured 
Miss  White. 

''  There  is  one  thing  that  always  mars  its  perfection,  to  my 
idea,"  said  Kate  Ireton.  *'  Why,  on  earth,  good  cousin,  do  you 
allow  yonder  hideous  block  of  building  to  remain  stuck  there,  in 
the  midst  of  that  fine  sweep  of  lawn  ?  " 

'*  I  have  often  thought  to  ask  you  the  same  thing,  Fermor, 
my  boy  ; "  said  her  uncle.  ^^  It  really  hurts  the  eye.  If  I  were 
you,  I  would  have  it  pulled  down  at  once." 

"  On  no  account,"  Fermor  said,  briefly. 

"  What  can  you  want  with  it  there  ?  It^s.of  no  use,  is  it  ?  " 
sud  the  'Squire. 

"  It  is  an  ice-house ;  it  is  still  used,"  replied  Fermor. 

"  But  you  could  have  an  ice-house  built  somewhere  else, 
where  it  would  not  be  seen.  Just  there,  it  is,  as  Kate  says, 
hideous.     Take  my  advice,  and  down  with  it  at  once." 

*'  By  no  means ;  ugly  as  it  may  be,  it  must  remain  there," 
•aid  Fermor. 
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''  Odo  of  the  Iron  Cousin's  '  musts  !-"  laughed  Kate 

^  Just  so,"  he  said,  with  his  grave  smile. 

'^  For  my  part,  I  think  it^s  a  very  picturesque  old  building. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  romantic  Maus-thurm,  on  the  Bhine,'* 
said  Alicia  White. 

'^  ^  Picturesque  ! '  You  are  joking,  Alicia  !  And  as  for  the 
Maus-thurm,  that's  where  it  should  be— pitched  in  the  middle 
of  a  stream.  Bat  this  heap  of  rubbish  is  set  just  in  a  spot 
where  it  affronts  every  body's  taste  and  good  sense,"  said  Kite. 

'^  It  is  an  unsightly  thing  enough,  it  must  be  owned,"  as- 
sented Fermor.  ^^  Nevertheless,  I  shall  let  it  remain  where  it 
is.  The  worst  defect  it  has,  in  my  eyes,  is,  that  it  impedes 
my  best  view  of  the  Heathcote  grounds.  Still,  it  canno^  be 
removed." 

**  Pshaw  !  why  not  ?  A  couple  of  men  would  raie  it  to  the 
ground  in  one  morning,  and  the  next  it  might  be  all  cleared 
away — ^not  a  trace  left.  Be  persuaded,  Fermor,  order  it  to  be 
done,"  said  the  'Squire,  as  he  took  Cecil  and  Alicia  away  with 
him  to  see  the  fine  sycamore*tree  at  the  other  end  of  the  terrace. 

^^  You  will  have  it  pulled  down,  will  you  not  ?  "  said  Kate 
Ire ton. 

"  Not  upon  any  consideration."  he  replied  hastily,  but 
firmly^ 

'    ^^  Not  to  please — ^not  if  your  wilful  cousin,  Kate,  makes  it  her 
particular  request  ?  " 
'"'^e  looked  disturbed — ^pained ;  but  he  did  not  answer. 

Kate  Ireton  repeated  her  words  yet  more  earnestly. 

In  his  deep,  full  voice — which  always  lowered,  under  emo- 
tion— Fermor  said  :  '^  There  is  not  a  living  being — not  a  human 
power — that  could  make  me  destroy  that  old  building.  In  say- 
ing this  to  yoi/,  Kate,  I  show  that  nothing  can  move  me  in 
this." 

There  was  somewhat  of  even  solemn  appeal  in  his  manner, 
yet  Kate  could  not  refrain  from  persisting.  ^'  You  show,  what 
you  have  always  shown,  that  there  is  nothing  capable  of  moving 
you  from  one  of  your  iron  purposes.    I  am  not  acoustomed  to 
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isk  in  vain ;  and  I  ask  -yon  to  knock  down  an  ugly  ruiu,  a  blot, 
ao  eje-sore ;  why  not  do  a  reasonable  thing,  and  grant  me  a 
CiTonr  for  once  ?  " 

*'  I  have  told  you,  that  if  for  any  one  breathing,  I  would  do 
this  for  you,  Kate.  But  there  is  more  than  mere  idle  will  and 
pleasure,  or  carrying  a  foolish  point,  at  stake.  A  pledge,  not 
of  earth,  depends  upon  my  keeping  fsiith  in  this.  Listen,  Kate, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  cannot  have  yonder  building  de- 
stroyed," 

"  No  matter,"  she  said,  lightly ;  **  I  have  no  curiosity.  That 
is  not  one  of  my  errors.  I  have  not  the  least  wish  to  hear  this 
mighty  secret.  Pray  keep  it — as  you  keep  your  resolutions, 
invjolate.  I  thank  you,  however,  for  one  wisdom  you  have  taught 
me.  Never  more  shall  Kate  Ireton  beseech  aught  at  the  Iron 
Cousin's  hands.  As  the  lady  in  the  play  says  :  '  You  teach  mo 
how  a  beggar  should  be  answered.'  ^' 

She  turned  away,  with  a  half-playful  curtsey,  to  join  her 
uncle  and  the  others,  leaving  Fermor  looking  deeply  hurt.  But 
he  mastered  his  discomposure,  and  went  forward  to  fulfil  his 
duty  as  host  and  entertainer. 

There  was  a  luxurious  collation  of  cold  viands  and  fruits, 
spread  beneath  one  of  the  broad,  shady  beech-trees  on  the  lawn, 
near  the  base  of  the  terrace-steps,  leading  from  one  side  of  the 
old  mansion,  and  of  this  Fermor  Worthington  now  invited  his 
guests  to  partake.  The  bland,  midsummer  atmosphere,  the 
eating  in  the  open  air,  the  beauty  of  the  spot,  the  freedom  and 
unrestraint  of  the  smiling  talk,  conspired  to  make  it  a  feast — 
a  rural  banquet  to  those  assembled.  They  more  than  once 
declared  they  had  never  enjoyed  a  day  more  completely  to  their 
taste. 

'^  Confess  that  this  more  than  rivals  Italy,  Kate  !  "  exclaimed 
Cecil.  "  Do  you  remember  our  melancholy  large  party  at  Pra- 
tolino  ?  The  huge  conventionality,  the  ungenial  profusion,  the 
tiresome  merriment  ?  Defend  me  from  an  overgrown  pic-nic, 
ye  gods  of  festive  comfort !  " 

"  The  place  itself  was  beautiful, — ^most  beautiful,"  said  Kate. 
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"  It  was ;  but  the  chief  beauty  of  Pratolino  is,  in  mj  eje^ 
its  extraordinary  likeness  to  an  English  pleasure-gronnd,''  said 
Cecil  ^^  It  has  just  that  green  wildness,  combined  with  trim 
order  and  cultivation,  so  perfectly  characteristic  of  England,  so 
seldom  seen  in  parched-up  Italy." 

"  Blaspheme  not !  "  laughed  Kate.  ."  You  know  I  caimot 
bear  a  word  against  Italian  perfection." 

^'  Save  when  we  have  what  is  still  better — English  perf6^ 
tion,"  said  Cecil. 

**  Pity  it  is  so  rare  I  Once  in  a  hundred  years,  perhaps, 
we  have  such  a  perfect  day  as  this,  such  a  perfect  open-air  meti, 
such  perfect  association,  in  such  a  perfect  scene.  I  allow,  when 
you  do  attain  English  perfection,  there  is  not  its  equal  Bat 
when,  alas  !  do  you  meet  with  it  ?     Once  in  a  century." 

"  The  more  precious  and  choice,  being  so  rare  1  Let  ns 
make  the  most  of  its  aloe-like  bloom  and  beatitude,"  said  Cecil, 
true  to  his  propensity  for  enjoying  the  present  in  all  its  bright- 
ness, undulled  and  undisturbed  by  one  shadowing  thought  of 
past  or  future. 

The  conversation  flowed  on  gaily,  good-humouredly,  in  spright- 
ly, careless  ease,  each  one  feeling  the  force  of  Cecil's- pleasant 
philosophy. 

At  length  they  rose  from  table,  the  'Squire  proposing  that 
Fermor  should  show  Cecil  Lascelles  the  interior  of  the  fine  old 
house ;  its  spacious  drawing-room,  its  noble  library,  suites  of 
wainscoted  apartments,  its  lofty  hall,  its  corridors,  galleries,  and 
staircase  of  polished  oaL 

'^  And  you  must  not  forget  to  show  Mr.  Lascelles  that  inter- 
esting picture  which  hangs  in  the  ^  lady's  morning-room,'  as  it 
used  to  be  called.  I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  that  sweet 
painting,  and  of  the  room  itself,"  said  Miss  White.  "  I  quite 
dote  upon  that  room ;  it  is  so  charmingly  old-fashioned,  so 
quaintly  furnished,  so  altogether  nice  !  " 

"  An  odd  corollary !  a  singularly  forceful,  expressive  cli- 
max ! "  said  Kate  Ireton.  "  What  a  strange  word  you  have 
found  to  sum  up  your  admiration  of  that  room,  Alicia." 
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**  Don't  you  think  it  nice,  Kate  ?  "  asked  she. 

'*  Not  at  all ;  I  think  those  were  nice  strawberries  and  cream, 

mee  nectarines,  nice  iced  plum-pudding,  nice  jellies,  we  had  just 

now ;  bat  that  room  I  should  as  soon  think  of  calling  nice,  as  of 

saying  that  Westminster  Abbey  was  a  nice  cathedral ;  or  the  Alpa 

were  nice  mountains  ;  or  that  Bacon  was  a  nice  sweet  writer. '' 

"  Most  salt  and  savory,  rather  !  "  laughed  Cecil.  "  But  let 
na  go  and  see  this  fayourite  room  of  Miss  White's,  and  weUl  try 
and  find  out  the  true  epithet  for  it,  amongst  us." 

"  And  you  must  see  the  picture,— quite  a  lovely  portrait, — 
and  8G  like  the  brother,''  whispered  Alicia  White,  in  her  articulate 
asida 

Kate  Ireton,  while  the  rest  gathered  round  the  painting,  sat 
quietly  down,  a  little  apart,  with  her  eyes  fixed  absently  upon 
the  object  opposite  to  her,  which  chanced  to  be  the  old  inlaid 
cabinet^  that  had  so  often  attracted  her  childish  speculation  as  to 
the  wonders  it  probably  contained. 

"  What  is  it  engages  your  attention,  Kate,  dear,  and  prevents 
your  coming  to  see  that  exquisite  picture  ?  "  said  Miss  White, 
advancing  towards  her.  "  Oh,  I  see !  that  handsome  cabinet. 
It  is  magnificently  wrought ;  and  I've  no  doubt  contains  some 
valuable  curiosities.  I  dare  say  you  will  grant  us  a  peep  into 
its  treasures,  Mr.  Worthington,  amongst  the  rest  of  the  beauti- 
ful things  you  have  been  showing  us  to- day  in  your  castle  of  en- 
chantment" 

"  Willingly,"  replied  Fermor,  taking  a  small  bunch  of  keys 
firom  his  pocket,  and  applying  one  of  them  to  the  lock.  It  has 
been  in  the  family  since  no  one  can  tell  when ;  and  has  been  a  re- 
pository of  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  in  its  time.  There  are  a 
few  coins  and  medals  worth  looking  at,  in  one  of  the  drawers ; 
and  in  two  or  three  of  tho  others,  some  good  shells." 

On  opening  the  outer  doors  of  the  cabinet,  they  revealed 

within,  a  double  range  of  side  drawers;  between  which  there 

was  a  recess  fitted  up  in  pigeon-holes  for  papers ;  and  along  the 

base,  there  ran  a  shallow  drawer,  which   occupied  the  whole 

length  of  the  enclosure. 

ll» 
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With  exemplary  patience  Fennor  Woiihingion  gratiied 
Whitens  eagerness  to  peep  into  one  after  the  other  of  these  Tvi- 
oos  receptacles,  pulling  oat  drawer  after  drawer  for  her,  ansver 
ing  her  numerous  inquiries,  and  satisfying  her  minute  inqiiin- 
tions  relative  to  their  contents.  But  there  was  one  which  she  J)e^ 
ceived  he  invariably  passed  over,  evading  all  hints,  and  parrjiig 
all  attempts  to  have  it  opened  for  her  inspection.  This  was  the 
long  shallow  drawer  beneath  the  rest  At  first  she  thought  his 
not  following  her  lead  was  accidental ;  that  ho  either  did  ooi 
notice,  or  did  not  understand  her  hints ;  but  when  she  bectrae 
aware  that  his  declining  to  open  this  drawer  was  intentional,  kr 
cariosity  became  excited,  and  rose  to  an  almost  unbearable 
pitch,  from  the  stimulus  of  finding  itself  perpetually  frustrated. 

At  length  she  made  a  dash  at  procuring  her  own  relief ;  but 
just  as  she  was  going  to  draw  it  forth  herself,  in  an  easy,  take* 
for-granted  way,  Fermor  Worthington  laid  his  hand  on  hers,  say- 
ing :  *^  Pardon  mc ;  there  is  nothing  there  that  will  int-erest  yoa 
— nothiDg  to  see." 

*'  Fermor,  Cecil  and  I  are  going  to  the  stable,  to  have  a  peep 
at  your  stud,"  said  the  'Squire. 

"  I'll  go  with  you,"  replied  Fermor.  "  Miss  White,  I  fancy, 
has  seen  all  that  there  is  to  be  seen  in  this  nest  of  curiosities, 
and  can  dispense  with  their  showman." 

"  Thank  you ;  oh,  yes  I  Yet  stay,  I  want  to  look  at  that  fine 
specimen  of  Nautilus  again.  But  don't  let  me  detain  you.  I 
can  examine  it  quite  well  by  myself." 

He  drew  forth  the  drawer  of  shells  containing  the  one  she 
mentioned,  and  went  away  with  the  'Squire  and  CeciL 

Kate  Ireton  had  gone  to  the  old  nook  in  the  window-seat, 
and  was  lounging  peaceably  there,  looking  up  at  the  picture, 
when  she  heard  Alicia  say,  "  Nothing  to  see,  indeed  !  it's  aU  but 
empty ! " 

'^  Why,  you  surely  have  not  opened  that  drawer,  Alicia,  which 
you  found  he  did  not  show  you  himself  1 " 

"  Why  not  ?  He  didn't  forbid  me  to  open  it.  And  after  all, 
there's  no  reason  why  he  should.     There  is  literally  nothing  to 
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Beo  in  it.  Nothiog  whatever,  excepting  an  old  riding- whip,"  said 
AHciA  White,  as  she  closed  the  drawer  again.  ^'  He  could  not 
haTe  cared  whether  I  opened  it  or  no ;  bat  he  had  begun  by  not 
opening  it,  and  therefore  persisted,  merely  for  persisting  sake. 
I  begin  to  think  you  are  quite  right,  Kate,  in  calling  him  ^  the 
Iron  Oousin.'  He^s  monstrous  impenetrable ;  but  somehow  he^s 
only  the  more  charming  and  manly  for  it.  Many  men  have  that 
way  with  them.  They  think  it  dignified.  But  with  a  little  pa- 
tience, a  woman  knows  how  to  win  her  way  through  all  that,  to 
humour  him,  and  get  him  to  be  not  so  dignified  and  impenetrable 
towards  her ;  and  that's  all  she  need  care  about.  And  I'm  sure 
he's  60  very  handsome,  and  so  gentlemanly,  and  so  altogether — 
altogether — nice  (you'll  laugh  at  me,  Kate,  dear,  but  I  don't 
mind  that,  from  you),  that  he's  worth  any  woman's  trying  to 
please." 

Miss  White  might  hare  run  on  to  any  length  ;  for,  since  the 
words  '  an  old  riding-whip,'  Kate  had  not  heard  one  syllable  of 
what  she  was  saying.  Her  thoughts  were  involuntarily  busying 
themselves  with  the  question  whether  this  could  be  the  whip  she 
nad  believed  thrown  away ;  but  which  was  thus  locked  apart,  and 
kept  from  indifferent  eyes. 

"  Don't  you  think  so,  Kate  ?  Why,  what  a  brown  study 
you're  in." 

Kate  started.  "  Don't  I  think  what  ?  "  she  said,  rousing  her- 
self from  her  fit  of  abstraction. 

"  Don't  you  think  Mr.  Worthington  is  worth  a  woman's  try- 
ing to  please  ?  " 

^'  It  depends  upon  the  woman,"  answered  Kate. 

'^  But  any  woman,  I  mean.  He's  so  very  handsotne,  and  dis- 
tinguished-looking,— he  might  be  a  nobleman,  from  his  air, — 
that  any  woman  might  feel  proud  to  endeavour  to  find  out  his 
tastes,  and  to  accommodate  herself  to  them,  and  to  please  him, 
in  short,  in  every  way  she  could." 

"  Some  women  would  be  too  proud  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind,"  said  Kate. 

"  You  think  it  mean  to  try  to  please,  Kate.     Now,  I  think  it 
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only  a  woman's  duty ;  it  is  so  right,  so  proper,  so  beoomisg,  ii 
us  women  to  render  ourselves  as  agreeable  as  we  possibly  can,  to 
those  who  are  onr  natural  protectors." 

"  It  may  be  very  wise,  very  prudent,  and  even  extremely  be* 
coming,  Alicia ;  you  have  a  talent  for  looking,  speaking,  and  act- 
ing becomingly — I  have  not.  I  can  only  be  natural;  and  I 
believe  my  nature  is  rather  the  reverse  of  right  or  proper,  wise 
or  prudent." 

"  You  don't  do  yourself  justice,  you  don't  indeed,  Kate, 
dear,"  said  Alicia  White.  '^  But  here  are  the  gentlemen  return- 
ing.    Let  us  go  and  meet  them." 


•  •• 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

*'  And  how  did  my  darling  sleep,  through  all  the  roar  of  thunder 
last  night  ? "  said  Matty,  coming  into  her  young  lady's  room, 
according  to  custom,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning ;  for  Kate 
Ireton,  knowing  how  it  would  pain  the  faithful  creature's  heart 
to  see  herself  displaced  by  a  younger  attendant,  had  never  taken 
a  waiting-maid,  but  remained  contented  with  Matty's  dressing. 
"  Did  the  lightning  waken  you  ?  It  was  very  strong.  Ben  tells 
me  it  has  struck  more  than  one  tree  in  the  park ;  and  he  did  hear 
that  it  has  knocked  down  a  good  few  at  Worthington  Court,  be 
sides  the  old  ice-house ;  and  that  it  hit  one  of  the  lodge-gates. 
It's  lucky  you  and  master,  and  the  rest,  was  returned  home, 
afore  the  storm  come  on." 

'^  The  lightning  has  done  mischief  at  Worthington  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Kate,  rapidly. 

"  Not  up  at  the  house,  deary ;  only  about  the  place ;  and  no 
great  mischief  there.  That  old  ramshackle  ice-house  was  of  no 
consequence ;  it  was  as  well  down  as  up,  or  better,  every  body 
always  said  it  was  quite  in  the  way,  stuck  where  it  was ;  aad  as 
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br  the  lodge,  it  wm  only  the  gate, — ^not  tiie  lodge  itself, — ^whcre 
the  keeper  and  his  wife  and  child  live." 

^'  And  now,  Mattjkin,  dress  me  in  no  time,  for  I  want  to 
blow  how  uncle  rested." 

"  And  how  am  I  to  dress  yon  as  you  ought  to  he  dressed, 
pny,  this  day  of  all  days  in  the  year,  if  I^m  to  do  it  in  no  time?" 
b&id  Matty. 

"  Why,  what  day  is  this,  that  it  should  have  me  grace  it 
with  extra  care  in  my  hair-brushing,  and  collar-pinning  ?  Oh, 
Bj,  trae,  my  birthday  1  You  would  remember  it,  Mattykin, 
wouldn't  you,  if  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  like  myself,  forgot  it  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  should,  darling.  Quite  a  different  day  it  was 
"*4lie  birthday  itself,  I  mean — the  day  you  were  bom.  Black, 
uid  bleak,  and  sullen,  and  cold,  for  all  it  was  summertime.  But 
then  it  was  up  in  the  North,  you  know.** 

"  Now,  Matty,  give  me  my  cuffs,  and  now,  one  last  pin,  and 
then  one  kiss — or  half-a  dozen,  if  you  will — and  then  let  me  run 
down  to  breakfast,  there's  a  dear  Mattykin  ;  and  I  promise  you 
to  find  some  half-hour  in  the  day  to  come  up  and  listen  to  all  the 
|>articulars  you  please  to  tell  me,  about  my  baby  self  on  my  first 
of  birthdays." 

She  found  all  the  party  assembled  in  the  breakfast-room,  in- 
dading  Fermor  Worthington,  who  had  ridden  oyer  to  inquire 
how  his  guests  of  the  preceding  day  had  reached  home,  and 
whether  they  were  housed  before  the  storm  began. 

"  This  is  your  glorious  English  weather !  your  '  English  per- 
fection,' Cecil !  "  said  she.  "  Well  might  you  say,  enjoy  it  while 
we  may.  A  few  hours  have  sufficed  to  change  the  warmth  and 
sunshine  into  damp  and  discomfort ;  dripping  trees,  muddy  roads, 
and  lowering  sky." 

"  I  found  the  morning  by  no  means  unpleasant,"  said  Fer- 
mor ;  ''  the  rain  had  cooled  the  air ;  the  thunder  and  lightning 
had  cleared  off  all  sultry  oppression.  The  drops  sparkling  on 
the  boughs  were  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  the  leaves  looked  satu 
rated  with  the  welcome  refreshment  My  horse  and  I  quite  en- 
joyed  ooj^early  ride." 
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"  Fawn-foot  has  probably  imbibed  some  of  his  master's  strai^ 
taste  for  disagreeables/'  laughed  Kate,  '^  or  he  would  not  lib  j 
plodding  through  sludge  and  mire  to  pay  a  duty  yisit  at  sereo  i 
o'clock  in  the  morning.'' 

"  The  early  hour  shows  it  to  be  no  mere  ceremonial  call; 
mcreover,  it  has  a  double  pleasure  instead  of  a  simple  duty  for  j 
its  object  The  one  I  have  already  had,  in  learning  that  yoa  aO  j 
got  home  well;  and  the  other  I  now  take,  in  wishing  numj  j 
happy  returns  of  her  birthday  to  Kate,  and  to  those  who  love  | 
her." 

"  Is  this  your  birthday,  Kate,  dear  ?  Let  me  wish  you  joy!" 
said  Alicia  White. 

"  Of  what  ?  Of  being  a  year  nearer  to  being  old  and  ugly?" 
laughed  she.  ^'  But  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  wish,  Alicia, 
though  I  dare  say  it  involves  my  reaching  that  dire  condition.'' 

"  Which  is  remote  enough  from  your  present  one,  to  let  you 
contemplate  it  with  a  very  comfortable  degree  of  indifference  for 
a  long  while  to  come,"  said  Cecil,  in  the  same  tone.  "  The  age 
of  eighteen  can  afford  to  look  steadily  at  the  prospect  of 
wrinkles  and  white  hairs.  Distance  wonderfully  softens  its  ter 
rors." 

"  That  was  a  very  fair  craft-bait,  Cecil,  to  fish  out  my  age. 
I  give  you  credit  for  your  artifice,  but  it  shall  not  succeed." 

"  Kate  giving  credit  to  anything  that  has  a  hint  of  artifice  in 
it !  "  said  Fermor.  '*  She  is  plainness  and  straightforwardness 
itself" 

"  I  merely  admit  its  ingenuity ;  while  I  show  my  disapproval, 
by  not  suffering  it  to  gain  its  end,"  she  said. 

"  And  what  if  I  ask  the  question  in  blunt,  downright  forml" 
smiled  Cecil. 

"  You  would  be  likely  to  get  a  blunt,  downright  negative  in 
return,"  she  answered.  "  And  there  would  you  be,  as  far  as 
ever  from  attaining  your  object,  after  having  committed  the 
rudeness  of  putting  a  question,  which  in  no  form  is  reckoned  dis- 
creet." 

"  Discretion  may  venture  an  enquiry,  where  Sincerity  risks 
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billing  in  satisfying  it/'  replied  Cecil,  gaily.  ''  Ten  years  hence, 
^iscreUon  might  hesitate,  feeling  that  he  pat  Sincerity  to  the 
istj  and  tempted  it  to  belie  its  nature,  by  playing  false  to  its 
Isier  Truth,  and  having  recourse  to  some  distant  kinsfolk,  and 
K>or  relations,  called  White  Lies ;  but  now  that  Sincerity  can 
inswer  honestly  with  perfect  s%fety^  Discretion  asks  questions, 
fearless  of  being  bid  to  add  the  prefix  of  I  N  to  his  name,  for  his 
pains.'' 

"  But  Discretion  can  count  on  his  fingers,  or  reckon  in  his 
wise  head  ;  and  when  the  ten  years  are  over,  he  will  have  added 
up  a  sum  to  Sincerity's  discredit.  No  ;  there  is  nothing  for  Dis- 
cretion, if  he  wish  to  preserve  his  character,  but  to  hold  his 
peace,  lay  his  finger  on  his  lips,  bid  his  tongue  keep  still,  and  his 
curiosity  be  quiet." 

*'  Discretion  is  silenced,  if  not  convinced,"  said  Cecil 

The  post-bag  being  here  brought  in,  and  found  to  contain 
letters  for  the  'Squire,  Cecil,  and  Alicia,  they  were  left  in  peace 
to  peruse  them ;  Kate  sauntering  over  to  the  window-seat,  whither 
Fermor  soon  after  followed  her. 

*'  No  riding,  such  a  dank,  dismal  morning  as  this  1  "  she  said, 
looking  ruefully  out  upon  the  steaming  earth  and  moist  grass ; 
with  the  sun  veiled  and  misty,  threatening  every  moment  to  with- 
draw his  countenance,  and  yield  the  day  to  the  dominion  of  rain 
and  shower. 

''  Then  we  must  try  and  spend  a  cheerful,  pleasant  one  in- 
doors *  no  great  difficulty,  with  such  materials  at  hand.  Three 
or  four  people  assembled  together,  who  like  each  other,  who  have 
tastes  and  opinions  in  common,  yet  who  are  sufficiently  dissimi- 
lar in  diaracter  to  differ  amicably,  and  contend  playfully,  can  al« 
ways  contrive  to  pass  their  time  in  happy  independence  of  time, 
place,  or  weather,"  said  Fermor. 

"  Yet  weather  is  a  serious  drawback  to  perfect  enjoyment," 
replied  Kate.  "  Even  when  comfortably  and  snugly  housed,  the 
looking  out  upon  a  bright,  sunshiny  day,  is  a  very  different  affair 
from  looking  forth  upon  dreary,  pouring  wet.  The  one  is  an  in- 
tensely delightful  enhancement  of  holiday  feeling ;  the  other  is  a 
cruel  damp  to  it." 
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'^  That  is  beoatise  yon  hare  a  lirelj  imagination,  a  senBiti?* 
temperament,  and  are  of  an  impressionable  nature,"  replied  Fer- 
mor  Worthington. 

"  There's  one  of  the  advantages  of  being  of  an  iron  constltn- 
tion,"  she  rejoined.  "  Such  natures  are  impervious  to  effects  of 
weather,  exempt  from  dimatal  and  atmospheric  influences,  in* 
sensible  to  seasonal  changes,  unsubject  to  ascendancy  of  .earth, 
sea,  or  sky.  Yet  sometimes  the  eleipents  compel  even  these 
stubborn  impenetrables  to  yield,  and  submit  to  their  decrees,  and 
confess  that  the  powers  of  the  air  transcend  their  small  mighty 
power — of  will.  I  hear  that  last  night^s  lightning  struck  the  old 
ice-house,  and  levelled  it  with  the  ground.  No  human  power 
was  to  avail,  in  overthrowing  it ;  but  even  iron  wills  must  be  con- 
tent to  give  way,  when  Tempests  exert  theirs,  and  enforce  it  with 
a  thunder-bolt." 

'^  It  was  struck,  but  not  thrown  down ;  scathed,  but  not  de^ 
stroyed,"  said  Fermor,  quietly.  "  What  damage  was  done,  ih 
this  morning  being  repaired ;  workmen  are  now  employed  restor- 
ing the  roof,  which  was  the  only  portion  injured." 

<<  Why,  this  is  very  midsummer  madness  !  A  fit  of  strange 
iron  delirium.  A  kind  of  disease  for  which  we  shall  have  to  in- 
vent a  cure — a  feropathy ;  or  we  must  discover  and  prescribe 
some  medicinal  waters  the  very  reverse  of  chalybeate.  Truly, 
cousin  mine,  I  fear  for  your  sanity." 

'^  Can  you  not  understand  that  there  is  some  grave  reason  be- 
neath this  apparent  caprice  of  obstinacy  ?  Kate,  hear  me  seri- 
ously, while  I  explain  to  you  the  truth." 

^'  Not  I,  indeed ;  I  am  in  no  humour  for  serious  talk  to-day ; 
let  us  give  the  rein  to  nonsense,  let's  indulge  in  nothing  but  ab- 
surdity ;  since  you  have  begun  the  morning  by  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  height  of  both.  It  well  suits  the  present  occasion — 
your  whimsical  cousin  Kate's  birthday.  Gome,  good  people," 
she  added,  turning  to  the  others ;  '^  if  you  have  finished  reading 
your  letters,  what  say  you  to  passing  into  the  next  room,  where 
we  shall  find  the  last  new  packet  of  books  and  magazines  from 
town  ?  » 
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''  And  where  we  shall  find  something  else,  I  fiinoj,"  whispered 
ibe  'Squire  to  Fermor  Worthington,  as  they  followed  Kate, 
Alicia,  and  Cecil,  into  the  oak-parlour,  as  it  was  called ;  a  large, 
Wdsome  apartment,  which  formed  their  principal  sitting-room. 
''  I  heard  the  men  bringing  it  in,  the  first  thing  this  morning,  be- 
fore  we  were  up.  I  wonder  how  she'll  take  it  ?  "  added  he,  with 
a  little  doubting  laugh,  that  betrayed  some  anxiety. 

"  Let  us  see,''  said  Fermor,  smiling,  and  advancing  with  a 
finn,  quick  step. 

Kate  had  scarcely  entered  the  room,  ere  she  perceived  the 
importaDt  addition  to  its  furniture.  "  A  piano-forte  1  "  she  ex- 
claimed. "  The  roc's  egg  I  The  very  thing  -which,  if  I  had  al- 
lowed myself  to  indulge  in  princessly  sighings  for  impossible  pos- 
4  seaaioDs,  I  should  have  desired !  The  very  thing  of  all  others 
I  which,  if  any  fairy  godmother  had  given  me  my  choice,  I  should 
I      have  picked  out  to  ask  for  I  " 

As  she  ran  her  fingers  over  the  keys,  bringing  out  its  fine 
tone,  and  attesting  its  first-rate  excellence,  she  said :  '*  And  yet, 
^i  you  naughty  uncle  I  Instead  of  letting  you  see  my  de- 
light, I  ought,  I  believe,  to  scold  you,  for  laying  out  your 
Qiooey  upon  so  expensive  a  purchase  for  your  Kate's  birthday 
present." 

'^  'Tis  none  of  mine,  Kate,"  said  her  uncle. 
"  No  !  "   she   exclaimed,   looking  up  in  extreme   surprise, 
which  covered  her  face  with  a  sudden  blush,  vivid,  and  very 
beautiful. 

^  No,"   replied  he  j  "  it  was  Fermor's  thought ;   it  is  his 

gift." 

The  glow  of  colour  still  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  beaming 
with  its  bright  effect,  Kate  went  forward,  and  put  her  hand  into 
Fermor's,  saying : — '^  It  is  none  the  less  welcome.  I  say  the 
strongest  thing  I  can,  in  saying  that.  I  shall  prize  it  quite  aa 
much  as  if  it  had  been  uncle's  present" 

Her  manner,  her  words,  had  something  of  the  simplicity  and 
earneatncss  of  a  child.  As  a  young  girl,  Kate  had  seemed  older 
than  she  was,  by  her  ability  in  expressing  herself ;  and  now,  as  a 
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grown  woman,  a  certain  straightforward,  child-like  way,  that 
characterized  her,  often  made  her  petulance  and  perverse* 
nesB  pass  off  more  gracefully  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
done. 

Fermor  Worthington  held  the  given  hand  in  hoth  his,  as  he 
said  : — "  Thank  you,  Kate  !  Thank  you,  Kate !  If  it  bring 
you  but  half  the  pleasure  your  frank  acceptance  has  given  me, 
the  roc^s  egg  will  have  kept  truer  promise  than  its  original." 

'*  And  I  suppose  you  expect  me  to  play,  with  these  cramped 
fingers  ?  "  she  said,  laughing,  as  she  withdrew  her  hand.  *^  How 
came  I  to  venture  them  within  the  Iron  Cousin ^s  grip,  kn(miDg 
it  of  old  ?  He  lames  you,  and  then  thinks  you  qualified  to  do 
justice  to  his  gift  Eeasonable  dealiDg,  truly  !  But  I'll  do  my 
best  to  pleasure  him,  for  once,  in  spite  of  his  iron  treatment,  since 
he  has  so  greatly  pleased  me." 

She  sat  down,  and  accompanied  herself  in  the  air  she  knew 
he  best  liked ;  and  then  rising,  she  begged  Alicia  to  give  them 
his  favourite  sonata,  which  she  named. 

^^  My  dear  hhild,  I  am  glad  that  you  took  Former's  gift  so 
kindly,"  said  her  uncle  to  her  afterwards,  as  she  was  hanging 
over  the  instrument,  and  letting  her  fingers  Zander  caressingly 
and  lingeringly  up  and  down  its  ivory  smoothness,  as  if  its  very 
touch  were  pleasant  to  her ;  '^  do  you  know,  I  was  half  afraid 
you  mightn't  approve,  when  you  found  it  wasn't  mine,  bat 
Fermor's." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  she  quickly. 

"  Because,  you  know,  my  dear,  a  piano-forte  costs  a  great 
deal  of  money  ;  and  as  you've  often  found  fault  with  me,  when  I 
lay  out  what  you  think  too  much  on  a  present  for  you,  I  didn't 
know  but  you  might  object  to  Fermor 's  doing  the  same  thing." 

"  Oh,  I've  no  mercy  on  his  pocket,"  laughed  she ;  '*  he's  made 
df  gold — for  all  he's  the  iron  cousin." 

"  He  has  a  heart  of  gold,"  said  the  'Squire. 

<<  Being  made  of  gold,  the  heart's  included,  of  course,"  she  said. 
''  But,  you  knQW,  uncle,  with  regard  to  the  costliness  of  the  gift- 
had  it  been  a  pkce  of  music  that  came  but  to  a  shilling  or  two, 
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I  shoald  have  accepted  it ;  why  not  this  ?  The  pleasure  of  a 
gift  is  not  in  its  cost ;  why  should  the  differeucc  of  price  occasion 
any  hesitation  in  the  acceptance  ?  " 

"  Quite  true,  my  Kate,''  said  her  uncle. 

'*  Feeling  too,  that  if  I  had  a  mind  to  give  my  cousin  some- 
thiug  I  knew  he  liked,  I  should  not  think  of  the  price,  werdf  it 
within  my  means.  I  had  no  difficulty  in^ taking  his  present,  he- 
lieving  that  he  felt  just  the  same  thing." 

"  Once  more — ^thank  you,  thank  you,  Kate,"  said  the  low,  ear- 
nest voice  of  Fermor  Worthington,  near  to  her. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  within  hearing,"  she  said.  "  But 
there  is  the  comfort  of  always  speaking  as  one  thinks,  after  the 
fashion  of  your  plain-spoken  cousin  Kate ;  no  need  to  fear  hcing 
oyerheard.  Contrary  to  the  usual  fate  of  listeners,  you  have 
learned  something  that  does  not  displease  you,  it  seems." 

''  That  pleases  me  more  than  I  can  express,"  said  Fermor. 
"  It  has  proved  to  me  that  my  cousin  Kate  has  the  right-mind- 
ed simplicity  in  her  way  of  thinking  ahout  money-matters,  which 
she  always  had ;  and  that  she  does  the  iron  cousin  some  justice, 
though  she  so  often  s^ems  inclined  to  he  hard  upon  him." 

"  Oh,  the  stickler  for  justice  I  "  she  exclaimed.  "  And  pray, 
with  whom  should  I  be  hard,  if  not  with  the  iron  cousin, — my 
own  iron  cousin  ?  Nothing  will  make  an  impression  on  some 
substances,  but  their  own  equi-hardness.  It  is  diamond  cut  dia- 
mond between  us  two.'' 


-•-♦-♦- 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 


The  piano-forte  in  the  oak-parlour  brought  large  addition  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  circle  at  Heathcote  Hall.  Alicia  White  was 
untiring  in  her  readiness  to  oblige  her  friends  with  as  much  of 
her  really  admirable  playing  as  they  desired  ;  and  they  were  not 
sparing  in  their  demands.  It  was  a  source  of  genuine  delight  to 
them  all,  with  one  exception.     This  was  Cecil  Lascellos,  who 
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cared  little  for  instnunental  musio.     He  had  great  enjojme&t  it 
Tocal  music,  and  was  no  contemptible  singer  himself.     He  had  t 
sweet-toned,  manly,  tenor  voice ;  sang  well  in  tune,  and  with 
good  taste  and  expression.    He  was  especially  fond  of  the  Italiaii 
school,  both  in  opera  and  church  music.     While  the  'Squire  and 
Fermor  Worthington  got  Kate  to  sing  one  of  the  diyine  airs  of 
Handel  or  Mozart,  and  incited  her  to  master  more  of  them  (at 
their  gratification,  Cecil  would  lure  her  back  to  some  of  their  old 
Pergola  favourites,  reminding  her  of  the  Prima  Donna's  scena  in 
such  a  piece,  or  that  bit  of  soft  chorus  in  another,  or  that  perfeet 
trio  in  a  third.     When  Miss  White  played — ^were  it  the  finest 
concerto  in  her  collection — he  would  sit  it  out  merely,  resigning 
himself  to  its  continuance,  but  evidently  without  one  spark  of 
enjoyment     On  the  contrary,  when  Kate  stumbled  out,  ever  so 
imperfectly,  her  reminiscences  of  opera  music,  to  please  him,  he 
would  listen  with  interested  attention  and  thorough  pleasure. 

She  would  sometimes,  laughingly,  bid  him  remember  that  she 
was  avowedly  no  musician,  and  that  she  found  it  impossible  to 
repeat  all  the  numberless  beauties  he  went  on  recalling  to  her 
memory  ;  but  he  persevered,  and  insisted  that  she,  "  rf  course^ 
could  recollect  them,  if  she  would  but  try." 

'^  I  recollect  them,  yes ;  but  to  play  them,  or  sing  them — 
altra  cosa  !  "  she  said. 

One  evening  he  ran  up  to  his  room,  and  returned  with  an 
armful  of  piano-forte  scores,  of  different  operas,  which  he  had 
had  sent  down  from  town,  on  purpose,  as  he  said,  that  she  might 
now  have  no  excuse,  since  Miss  White  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
play  the  accompaniment  for  them,  while  they  could  pick  out  what 
they  liked,  to  sing. 

They  went  on  for  some  evenings  thus,  much  to  Cecil's  de- 
light, turning  over  leaves,  humming  bits  here  and  there,  skipping 
the  bravuras,  leaving  out  the  bass  songs  and  duets,  eschewing  the 
too  great  difficulties,  and  pouncing  on  all  the  melodious  passages, 
and  favourite  scraps.  This  heterogeneous  medley  was  all  very 
entertaining  and  charming,  no  doubt,  to  themselves,  who  could 
supply  from  memory  and  imagination  the  gaps  that  were  lef^ 
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nd  the  hiatufles  that  they  ruUilesfilj  made,  but  was  mneh  less 
imuriDg  to  their  hearers.  Miss  White  fcmnd  means  to  escape 
&om  her  post  of  accompanjist,  which  did  not  at  all  suit  her  to 
fill,  tod  left  them  to  potter  out  for  themselves,  as  well  as  they 
could.  But  this  did  not  a  whit  disturb  them  ;  they  were  now  too 
far  entered  upon  the  dear  delight  of  looking  through  music  fami- 
litr  to  ihem  through  pleasant  remembrance ;  and  every  one  who 
Ills  experienced  this,  can  understand  their  enjoyment. 

The  'Squire — as  usual,  when  any  gratification  of  Kate's  was 
ID  question — soon  learned  to  aoeommodate  himself  to  the  change*; 
•nd  gave  up  hearing  the  sort  of  music  he  liked,  for  Hhe  sake  of 
Beebg  her  interested  and  pleased.  At  first,  he  mudi  missed  the 
lughtlj  game  of  chess,  which  Cecil  used  to  play  with  him ;  but 
^  was  supplied  by  Fermor  Worthington,  who,  finding  his  old 
friend  sitting  beside  the  chess-table  one  evening  with  the  pieces 
Kadj  ranged,  and  vainly  awaiting  the  advent  of  Cecil,  then  deeply 
engaged  with  Kate  at  the  piano,  volunteered  to  become  the 
'Squire's  antagonist 

Alicia  White  established  herself  and  her  mother-o'-pearl  work- 
W  dose  beside  them,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  watching  the 
game,  and  endeavouring  to  learn  the  moves;  and  thus  evenmg 
•fter  evening  passed  away,  more  satisfactorily  to  two  of  tiie  party 
^  to  the  others. 

"  Fermor,  my  boy,  if  I  did  not  think  you  rather  allowed  me 
to  take  a  few  pieces  just  now,  I  should  triumph  in  that  glorious 
check-mate  I  have  given  you  1 "  said  the  'Squire,  on  one  occasion. 
''  I  suppose  it's  too  late  to  begin  another  game ;  and  yet  ^ose  two 
lave  not  finished  their  batch  of  music.  What  cormorants  your 
imateurs  are  I  Never  tired  of  their  favourite  morsels  I  But  let 
them  go  on.     She  enjoys  it ;  that's  enough ! " 

'*  Are  we  never  to  have  any  more  of  Miss  White's  delightful 
>laying,  'Squire  ?  "  said  Fermor.  *^  She  is  grown  chary  of  indulg- 
ng  us  now." 

''  Not  in  the  least,  I  assure  you.  I  am  at  all  times  most  wil- 
ing to  play  as  much  as  you  and  the  dear 'Squire  like,  Mr.  Worth* 
ngton.  But — "  and  she  looked  expressively  towards  the  instru* 
nent 
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There  came  a  paase  in  the  mnsic,  soon  after ;  and  then  ^^ . 
mor  Worthington  went  np  to  Elate,  and  said :  '^  Miss  Whit^  , 
kind  enough  to  promise  ns  a  sonata  this  evening." 

''  I  would  not  for  the  world  disturb  you^  Kate,  dear ! ''  tAi 
Alicia,  as  she  followed  to  the  piano ;  *^  but  as  Mr.  Woi 
asked  me  to  play,  I  cannot  refuse.^' 

"  Certainly  not;  I  have  been  very  thoughtless — ^very  fijrgrf^ 
ful,"  said  Kate,  earnestly.  <^  We  have  monopolised  the  instrumeal^ 
shamefuUy,  Cecil,  in  our  attempts  to  recall  bygone  pleasures,  atiti^ 
have  thus  neglected  an  actual  one.    We  are  punished  for  our  paiasi 
being  ourselves  the  greatest  losers ;  otherwise,  I  should  apoloji^ 
to  you,  Alicia,  for  my  apparent  rudeness."  ^ 

There  was  something  in  this  speech  which  spoOed  Fermoril 
pleasure  upon  hearing  Kate  speak  with  so  much  sincere  courtei^ 
He  did  not  analyse  what  this  something  was ;  he  did  not  kntfi 
that  it  was  the  sound  of  the  two  little  words  '^  we  "  and  *'  onr^ 
which  coupled  herself  and  Cecil  in  a  mutual  delinquency.  Bl 
only  felt  the  impression,  without  asking  himself  its  source ;  aal 
he  was  soon  occupied  in  attending  to  Alicia's  playing. 

"  I  have  not  forgotten,  my  dear,  that  the  little  bird  is  to  hate 
his  share  of  the  pleasure  he  has  procured  us,"  said  the  'Squite^ 
when  Alicia  came  to  the  close.  '^  Will  Huntley  is  passionately 
fond  of  music,  as  I  told  you  ;  so  I  have  asked  him  and  MriL 
Huntley  to  dine  with  us,  and  spend  the  evening  here,  to-morroW| 
to  hear  you  play ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  gratify  him  and  us  witk 
all  your  favourite  pieces." 

*'With  the  greatest  pleasure,  dear  'Squire I"  replied  Alicia 
White. 


Mr.  Huntley  was  a  regular  country  'squire  and  sportsman;  the 
only  thing  upon  earth  he  really  cared  for,  besides  hunting,  wtf 
music.  That,  he  was  excessively  partial  to,  and  possessed  native 
good  taste  in  his  preference  for  the  best  of  its  kind.  During  din- 
ner, he  appeared  merely  the  good-hearted,  easy,  gossiping  neigh-  .^ 
hour  he  was ;  but,  when  evening  came,  and  with  it  music,  he  was 
awakened  into  intelligence  and  enthusiasm. 
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His  conTersation  was  chieflj  county  chit-chat  with  his  old 
riend  Heathcote,  and  an  occaaional  good-humoured  joke  with  the 
fouDg  people ;  whilst  Mrs.  Huntley  was  superbly  affable,  in  pur- 
;>le  satin  and  pink  topaies. 

"  Young  Braddeley  is  now  Sir  James,''  said  Mr.  Huntley. 
^  The  old  Baronet's  dead,  and  left  the  young  'un  a  mint  o' 
noney." 

"I've  often  heard  you  speak  of  the  Braddeleys,  Will,  but 
[lerer  happened  to  meet  either  fathejr  or  son,"  said  the  'Squire. 

"He's  a  wild  young  chap,  they  say;  but  I've  nothing  to  do 
ifith  his  morals,  not  being  his  godfather,  you  know;  and  as  his 
dad  and  I  were  school-fellows,  why,  he  has  always  been  welcome, 
whenever  he  has  chosen  to  come  over  and  stay  with  us.  Talking  of 
dying  rich — ^there's  one,  we  know,  will  cut  up  for  something  hand- 
Bome ;  I  shouldn't  wonder,  a  good  round  sum.  Old  Scrimpum,  I 
mean ;  he  must  be  a  warm  old  codger ;  he's  always  been  so  cursed 
close  and  hugger-mugger ;  and  he's  made  a  pretty  penny  in  his 
time,  I'll  be  bound.     What  should  you  think  he's  worth  ?  " 

*'  Not  a  single  -sixpence,  I  should  say,"  said  Kate. 

'^  My  dear  Miss  Ireton  1  Why,  he  has  sixteen  thousand  pounds 
in  the  Dingleton  Bank  alone,  to  my  certain  knowledge  1 "  said  Mr. 
Huntley. 

'*  Oh !  he's  rich  enough ;  but  you  ask  what  he's  worth.  Now, 
if  you'll  take  my  Taluation — ^not  sixpence ;  at  least,  I  wouldn't 
give  sixpence  for  him,  the  miserable  animal  1  He  refused  a  pound 
to  a  charitable  subscription  for  a  poor  widow  woman,  that  Dr. 
Meadows  and  uncle  both  asked  him  to  contribute  to,"  said  Kate ; 
'^  giving  as  his  reason,  that  he  didn't  choose  to  encourage  begging 
impostors.  As  if  women  became  widows  expressly  to  excite  com- 
passion, and  impose  on  good  nature." 

Mrs.  Huntley  beguiled  the  tedious  period  in  the  drawing-room, 
prhile  they  were  taking  coffee,  and  expecting  the  gentlemen  from 
their  wine,  by  a  magnificent  account  of  the  approaching  grand  pub- 
lic ball,  of  which  she  was  to  be  patroness,  in  conjunction  with  five 
>ther  leading  county  ladies.  "  It  will  be  quite  a  superior  and 
lelaot^  affair,"  sho  said.     "  We  intend  to  be  very  particular  and 
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;r  that  it  takes  six  lady-patronesses  to  organize  a  connty- 
10  tliat  it  shall  produce  the  hest  effect,  and  give  universal 
iction." 

t  night,  when  the  Huntleys  were  gone,  Alicia  White  re- 
1  to  the  topic,  launching  forth  on  the  delights  of  dancing, 
be  charms  of  a  gay,  well-conducted  hall. 
I  never  was  at  a  hall  in  my  life,"  said  Kate.     "  It  must  be 
oos  scene  ;  most  amusing,  for  once  or  so.'' 
How  coolly  and  philosophically  you  talk  of  it,  Kate,  dear  I 
shows  you  have  never  been  to  one,  or  you  would  not  be  so 
3rent,"  said  Alicia. 
Is  it  so  very  delightful,  then  ?  " 

Oh,  the  delightfullest  thing  upon  earth  I  I  think  a  ball 
lost  charming  way  of  spending  an  evening  ever  invented. 
$rts,  plays,  operas,  dinner-parties,  are  all  nice — ^very  nice 
1 ;  but  a  ball  is  the  nicest  of  the  nice  among  amusements.'' 


ext  day,  Cecil  Lascelles  came  into  the  oak-parlour,  saying 
kd  been  over  to  pay  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Huntley,  and  to 
re  how  she  had  reached  home. 

And  on  the  strength  of  my  relationship  to  an  elderly  gen- 
n  who  writes  himself  peer  of  England,  and  wears  a  coronet, 
.dy-patroness  vouchsafed  to  consider  me  qualified  to  make 
if  possessor  of  these,"  he  said,  taking  four  cards  from  his 
t,  and  laying  them  before  Kate  Ireton.  ^^  You  will,  I  hope, 
your  uncle  and  myself  to  be  your  cavaliers,  and  give  Miss 
6  her  favourite  pleasure — ^  the  nicest  of  the  nice  among 
3ments.' " 

Tickets  for  the  county  ball ! "  exclaimed  Kate,  with  spark- 
iyes.  "  That  will  be  a  treat !  how  much  I  shall  enjoy  it  I 
rst  ball  1  and  all  the  odd  amusing  people  we  shall  meet 
new,  how  entertaining  it  will  be  I  " 

Aha  1  our  philosopheress  is  beginning  to  show  her  young- 
ature  at  the  mention  of  her  maiden  ball.  Miss  White  1 "  was 
12 
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Cecilys  gay  exclamation.  ^^  Instinct  is  truer  than  reason.  TIm 
dance  in  abstract,  and  the  dance  in  actual  prospect,  have  two 
very  different  effects.*' 

^'  You  mean,  that  the  promised  ball,  like  the  mouse  peepisg 
from  the  wainscot  in  the  fable,  brings  to  light  the.  real  kitten 
propensity/*  laughed  Kate. 

"  Precisely  so,"  returned  Cecil.  "  We  shall  have  you  play- 
ing tricks  before  a  looking-glass,  and  running  after  your  ball, 
like  the  vainest  and  giddiest  young  puss  that  ever  called  forth 
reprehension  from  tabby  demureness." 

'*  To  be  sure,  Kate,  dear ;  we  all  in  our  hearts  love  a  ball ; 
and  for  my  part,  I  don*t  mind  owning  my  folly,  if  it  be  folly, 
to  enjoy  dancing,  and  gay  company,  and  a  brilliant  scene.  And 
talking  of  that,  we  must  not  forget  to  order  our  ball-dresses. 
I  shall  write  to  town  to  Madame  Colifichet,  by  to-day's  post,  and 
desire  her  to  send  me  something  distinguished  and  elegant ;  I 
shall  merely  mention  colour  and  material,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
her  taste — for  she  has  perfect  taste,  I  must  own.  You'd  better 
let  me  order  you  a  dress  of  her  at  the  same  time,  Kate,  dear. 
You  may  safely  trust  it  to  her  ;  she'll  be  sure  to  choose  some- 
thing very  lovely  and  new ;  she  has  the  last  fashions  from  Paris, 
and  her  own  style  is  excellent.  'Squire,  you'll  give  me  carte- 
blanche  for  a  ball-dress  for  Kate,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Kate,  quickly.  "  Uncle,  I'll  never 
forgive  you,  if  you  interfere  with  my  dress.  I've  made  up  my 
own  mind  what  I  shall  wear ;  and  I  promise  you  it  shall  be  as 
handsome  and  tasteful  as  any  ball-dress  there.  It  shall  not  dis- 
grace you ;  it  shall  be  worthy  of  'Squire  Heathcote  of  Heathcote 
Hall's  niece.  Thank  you  very  much,  Alicia,  for  your  offer ;  but 
I  have  a  ball-dress  in  my  eye,  that  shall  all  but  rival  yours.  Take 
care  it  does  not  eclipse  it." 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  that,  Kate,  dear,"  said  Miss  White,  with 
a  sweet  smile,  serenely  confident  in  the  skill,  taste,  and  style  of 
Madame  Colifichet.  ^*  But,  at  any  rate,  your  uncle  must  let  me 
order  you  a  wreath ;  French  flowers  are  really  the  only  ones  fit 
to  put  on." 
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"  Not  a  spray,  not  a  bud,"  said  Kate,  anthoritativelj.  "  Un- 
de,  I  iDsiflt  upon  it,  that  you  leave  me  and  my  toilette  alone ; 
if  yoa  dare  to  meddle  with  so  much  as  a  single  hair-pin,  I  shall 
know  that  you're  afraid  of  trusting  my  word,  and  your  Kate's 
taste."     • 

"  After  that,  my  dear,  IVe  no  more  to  say,"  said  her  unole. 

"  You  promise  me  ?  "  she  said. 

'^  Why,  you  unconscionable  hussy !  you  expect  me  to  trust 
your  word,  and  it  seems,  wonH  trust  me." 

"  I  know  you,  uncle,  and  your  tricks,  of  old.  If  I  did  not 
bind  you  down  by  a  solemn  contract,  you'd  disobey,  and  get 
Alicia  to  write  after  all,  for  a  dress  from  town  for  me." 

Her  uncle  smiled,  and  shook  his  head  at  her. 

^^  Come,  come,  promise  !  "  she  said. 

"  Well,  I  do,"  he  answered.  "  But  mind,  I  shall  be  really 
angry  if  you're  not  properly  dressed.  I  shall  choose  my  Kate 
to  look  her  best,  at  her  first  ball,"  he  said. 

"  I  promise,  in  my  turn,"  she  replied.  "  You  yourself  shall 
own  that  Kate's  dress  is  what  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  I  know  how 
high  that  pledge  is,  knowing  your  uncle  partiality." 


The  following  morning,  while  Dawson  was  dressing  her  young 
lady  mistress,  she  said :  ^'  I've  found  it  out  for  you.  Miss ; 
I'ye  discovered  what  Miss  Ireton's  dress  is  to  be.  I  got  it  out 
of  Mistress  Martha,  who  was  as  proud  as  a  pea-hen,  because  she's 
to  have  a  hand  in  it.  A  pretty  one  she  is,  truly,  to  make  up 
anything  fit  to  be  seen.  An  old-fashioned  body  like  that,  whose 
notions  of  dress  must  be  about  as  novel  and  tasty  as  the  Queen 
of  Sheba's  mantuamaker's  'prentice." 

''  Is  Martha  to  make  up  Miss  Ireton's  dress  ?  "  asked  Alicia 
White, 

"  To  make  it  up,  and  to  get  it  up,  Miss.  She  showed  me  a 
whole  bundle — ^big  enough  to  fill  a  wash  tub— of  old  lace,  that 
the  'Squire  had  given  his  niece  ever  so  long  ago.     It  was  his  mo 
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Terj  well  for  falling  in  loye  with ;  but  a  ball-dress  for  popping 
tbe  question.'' 

"  Why,  you  silly  Dawson !  what  is  your  head  running  upon  ? ' 
said  her  mistress. 

"  Nerer  mind,  Miss ;  what  I  know,  I  know.  All  I  say  is,  if 
a  gentleman  has  any  eyes  in  his  head,  or  heart  in  his  bosom,  much 
less  any  mind  to  a  particular  lady,  he  won't  be  able  to  resist  the 
sky-blue  and  snow-drops,  mark  my  words." 


-•-•-•- 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

"  Where  have  you  been  this  age  past,  Mr.  Wortbington  ?  "  said 
Alicia  White,  as  Fermor  made  his  appearance  at  Heathcote  Hall 
one  afternoon,  within  a  day  or  two  of  that  on  which  the  ball  was 
to  take  place.  **  We  have  missed  you  dreadfully  in  all  our  prep- 
arations." 

'^  And  what  may  those  be  ?  Is  the  'Squire  going  to  have 
another  musical  party,  or  give  a  gala  in  the  grounds,  or  a  ball  ? 

"  You  bum,  as  the  children  say,"  laughed  Kate.  ^'  There  is 
a  ball  in  yiew,  but  not  at  Heathcote.  The  county  ball  Haven't 
you  heard  of  it  ?  " 

*'  A  public  boll  1  you  are  not  going,  Kate  ?  " 

^<  Indeed  I  am,  cousin  of  the  iron-grave  countenance.  Cecil 
brought  us  each  ticketa ;  and  we  are  going  in  a  pleasant  party — 
uncle  and  all." 

^^  Unless  my  confounded  rheumatism  takes  it  into,  its  head  to 
prevent  me,"  said  the  'Squire.  "  I've  had  a  touch  of  it  lately. 
I  felt  a  twinge  or  two  this  morning.  But  I  trust  it  won't  be  so 
savage  as  to  tie  me  by  the  leg  on  the  night  of  the  ball,  for  I've 
set  my  heart  upon  seeing  my  little  girl  shine  out  in  all  her  finery, 
and  am  determined  to  go,  if  I  can  possibly  hobble." 

^'  And  we  count  upon  you,  Mr.  Worthington,  for  a  third 
geBUenuuL     The  more  cavaliers  in  our  train,  the  greater  the 
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hoDoar  to  Kate  and  me.      We  sliall  be  the  envy  of  the  room,' 
Baid  Miss  White. 

"  And  I  have  resolyed  to  dance  my  first  set,  at  my  first  bill, 
with  no  other  partner  than  the  doughty  Iron  Cousin  himself^" 
exclaimed  Kate. 

"  The  girls  are  determined  to  spoil  you,  Fermor,  my  hoy," 
said  the  ^Squire.  '^  They  are  actually  engaging  you  to  danoa 
with  them  ;  and  theyVe  neither  of  them  asked  me  yet." 

"  Ay,  but  I  mean  to  monopoliie  you  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  eyening,  uncle ;  mind  that,"  said  Kate.  "  If  you  dance,  jon 
dance  with  me,  remember." 

"  i/"  I  dance,  you  saucy  baggage,  you  1  See  whether  I  wonH 
show  you  what  a  partner  Harry  Heathcote  once  made.  Why, 
he  was  reckoned  the  best  hand  at  a  cotillon  in  all  the  couniy 
round." 

'^  Or  the  best  foot,  uncle  ?  Truly,  it  is  a  dapper,  comely, 
neat-made  one  to  look  at,"  she  said,  stooping  down,  and  playfully 
caressing  his  trim  instep.  "  If  the  feet  footed  it  as  featly  as  they 
themselves  are  shapely,  no  wonder  their  dancing  exploits  were 
famed." 

*'  And  will  you  come  over  and  join  us,  Fermor,  or  shall  yon 
go  straight  from  Worthington  ?  ''  asked  the  'Squire. 

"  I  ?  I  am  not  going,"  replied  Fermor,  quietly. 

"  Not  going  I  '*  repeated  Kate. 

'^  Not  going,  Mr.  Worthington !  "  echoed  Alicia,  dolefully  and 
deprecatingly. 

"  No,"  he  answered.  "  Many  things  will  preyent  me ;  there 
are  more  than  one  strong  objection  to  my  going." 

'^  And  what  may  be  the  worshipful  Iron  Cousin's  '  strong  ob- 
jections ?  '  May  one  know  them  ?  Sublime  in  reason,  irrefra- 
gably  right,  doubtless,"  said  Kate. 

^'  In  the  first  place,  I  inherit  a  great  distaste,  an  ayersion, 
towards  all  public  balls.  One,  whose  opinions  had  naturally 
much  weight  with  me,  not  unfrequently  declared  that  no  daugh- 
ter of  his  should  eyer  set  foot  in  an  assembly  of  the  kind.  He 
ayerred  that  a  woman's  delicacy  was  exposed  to  undue  probation 
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in  sneh  a  scene.  He  said  that  she  was  either  compelled  to  dance 
with  the  first  stranger  who  chose  to  get  presented  by  the  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies ;  or  found  herself  under  the  necessity  of  seem- 
ing haughty,  proud,  imperious,  by  refusal.  I  confess,  I  so  far 
share  my  father's  feelings  on  this  point,  that  it  would  give  me 
pain  to  see  any  woman  I  felt  an  interest  in  reduced  to  such  an 
alternative — subjected  to  a  similar  dilemma." 

The  thought  crossed  Kate's  mind,  whether  Mr.  Morton 
Worthington's  dislike  to  public  balls  might  not  have  arisen  out 
of  the  circumstance  of  her  own  mother's  having  met  the  man 
whom  she  preferred  to  him  at  oYie  of  them ;  but  she  only  laughed, 
as  she  said  : — "  Your  family  creed  probably  includes  that  dogma 
3f  ihe  fastidious  gentleman  in  Sheridan's  comedy ;  who  maintains 
that  there's  only  one  man  a  truly  modest  woman  ought  to  have 
for  a  partner,  while  the  rest  of  the  couples  should  be  made  up  of 
her  great- aunts  and  uncles,  grandfathers  and  grandmothers." 

"  But  the  way  to  ensure  having  only  one's  proper  partners, 
one's  chosen  partners,"  said  Alicia  White,  "  is  to  go  with  one's 
own  party ;  which  is  precisely  what  we  hope  to  do.  We  depend 
upon  you,  Mr.  Worthington,  on  this  very  account.  If  you  accom- 
pany OS,  we  have  our  own  set  among  ourselves." 

"  Pardon  me,  you  cannot  depend  upon  me  ;  since  the  'Squire 
has  announced  his  intention  of  dancing,"  h«  replied.  '^  You 
would  not  pay  'Squire  Heathcote  so  bad  a  compliment,  as 
to  allow  him  to  suppose  that  he  is  not  a  partner  you  would 
favour  ?  " 

*'  I  shall  be  only  too  much  honoured,  if  the  dear  'Squire  will 
be  mine,"  said  Alicia  White  ;  "  still  I " 

"  Still  she  would  be  very  well  contented  to  have  a  partner 
extra,  in  case  the  elderly  one  should  find  he  is  not  quite  so  un- 
tiring a  dancer  as  of  yore,"  said  the  'Squire.  "  Come,  Fermor, 
my  good  fellow ;  don't  play  the  austere  old  gentleman,  while  I'm' 
about  to  play  the  fool  and  the  juvenile.  If  it  be  only  to  keep 
one  in  countenance,  consent  to  forego  your  grave  notions  of  right 
and  wrong,  for  once  in  a  way." 

''  Do  you  think  I  should  require  pressing  and  persuasion, 
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if  I  oonld  comply,  mj  dear  'Squire?"  said  Feimir  Worth 
ington.  "  Ask  yourself,  if  my  sable  habit  be  a  fit  costume  for  i 
ball-room." 

**  Many  people  in  mourning  go  to  balls,  and  dance  too,^^  said 
Alicia  White. 

"  I  do  not  blame  them  ;  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so, 
if  no  sentiment  or  feeling  prompt  them  to  stay  away.  Bat  for 
my  part,  a  person  in  deep  mourning  in  a  ball-room,  always  strikes 
me  as  an  anomaly — a  mockery — a  heartless  inconsistencj— i 
shock  to  that  respect  and  sacredness  belonging  to  the  memento 
of  a  sorrow  common  to  us  all.  Besides,  not  to  dwell  too  serionslj 
upon  what  are,  after  all,  only  my  own  peculiar  whims  of  feeling 
upon  the  subject,  there  is  another  impediment  to  my  forming  one 
of  your  party  at  this  ball ;  it  takes  place  the  day  after  to-morrov, 
which  is  Thursday." 

"  And  do  the  Iron  Cousin's  freaks  of  superstition  set  a  bir 
upon  poor  Thursday,  in  the  same  way  that  popular  superstition 
repudiates  Friday  ?  "  asked  Kate. 

^'  No,''  he  replied.  "  I  thought  you  knew,  Kate,  that  my 
Thursdays  are  always  engaged." 

^^  Oh,  you  mean  that,  in  your  usual  self-addiction  to  disagree- 
ables, you  have  made  a  point  of  dedicating  eadh  Thursday  to  the 
hilarity  of  Ditchley  Manor ;  to  the  lively  task  of  playing  back- 
gammon through  a  whole  evening  with  Sir  Dullarton — the 
wearisomest  of  mortal  men — a  very  slough  and  bog  of  tedious 
humanity." 

'^  Sir  Dullarton  proved  himself  a  kind  and  zealous  friend  of 
my  father's,  in  a  strait,  when  he  had  not  a  soul  else  to  aid  him ; 
he  once,  by  a  curious  chance,  saved  his  life  in  a  street-brawl  at 
Palermo.  My  father  never  forgot  the  debt — ^nor  will  his  son. 
He  forgave  him  his  constitutional  slowness  and  dullness,  for  the 
sake  of  his  proved  active  goodness.  My  father  found  that,  bj 
granting  him  his  own  society,  he  could  best  gratify  his  friend, 
and  return  the  obligation  he  owed  him  ;  and  when  himself  was 
taken  away,  he  left  me  to  supply  his  place  with  the  poor  re- 
sourceless  knight.  I  would  not  fail  in  this  for  any  oonsideration. 
I  look  upon  him  in  the  light  of  a  direct  bequest." 
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And  a  remarkably  QBplemsant  legacy  he  is ! "  said  Kate. 
^  Like  many  a  legacy — ^brings  more  trouble  and  fuss  than  he^s 
rorth  ;    more  of  a  tie  and  a  burden,  than  benefit  or  adyan- 


That  is  less  generously  said,  than  Kate's  usual  words,"  ob- 
lerved  Fermor.  ''  She  does  not  ordinarily  show  gain  to  be  her 
lole  consideration,  in  the  view  she  takes  of  a  circumstance.  If 
ihe  ooDSult  her  own  natural  feeling,  she  will  comprehend  that  nei- 
iher  benefit  nor  advantage — to  myself ,  are  my  object  in  appropri- 
ating Thursdays  to  Sir  Dullarton  and  Ditchley  Manor." 

**  But,  Mr.  Worthington,  you  have  not,  after  all,  told  us  what 
wna  the  pursuit  which  detained  you  so^  long  away  from  us  at 
Eeathcote,  where  you  have  been  greatly  missed,''  said  the  smooth 
roiee  of  Alicia  White,  gliding  in  upon  the  somewhat  awkward 
pause  that  followed  Fermor's  last  speech.  ^'  You  must  show  us 
^bat  it  was  something  very  amusing,  or  very  engrossing,  which  de- 
prived us  of  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  if  you  would  have  us 
forgive  you." 

*^  Nothing  more  amusing  than  trying  to  gain  a  voice  in  a  hum- 
drum Committee,  and  obtain  a  seat  among  a  dry  board  of  Direc- 
tors," smiled  Fermor. 

^*  Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  the  Iron  Cousin  has  a  special 
passion  for  disagreeables  ?  "  laughed  Kate.  '^  Who  but  himself 
would  have  found  out  such  a  mode  of  spending  his  time,  by  way 
of  amusement ;  and  setting  his  heart  upon  such  things,  by  way 
of  delights  ?  To  be  sure,  there  is  the  zest  of  trying  to  conquer 
difficulties,  master  impracticabilities,  and  obtain  impossibilities, 
— ^a  charm  in  itself  to  an  iron  disposition.  And  of  course  you 
have  carried  your  point  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  have  been  utterly  foiled,"  replied  he. 

"  Ewival"  she  exclaimed.  "  Tell  us  the  particulars.  This 
is  indeed  something  worth  hearing  I  The  Iron  Cousin  defeated  I 
Enchanting ! " 

'^  Kate,  Kate  I  "  said  Miss  White,  in  a  soft,  deprecating  tone ; 
then  turning  to  Fermor,  she  added :  "  Yes,  Mr.  Worthington, 
pray  do  tell  us  all  about  it,  we  shall  all  sympathize  with  your 

12» 
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mortifioatioD,  thoogh  this  naaghtj,  cruel  creatare  pretends  to  re 
joice." 

*'  No  great  mortification ;  neither  mj  pride,  nor  mj  vanitj, 
nor  mj  dignity,  were  interested  in  the  matter,"  said  Fermor. 
''  I  was  merely  anxious  to  secure  this  Directorship,  that  I  might 
endeavour  to  remove  a  person  from  an  office  she  is  unfit  to  fill 
You  remember  '  Lemon-face,'  Kate  ?  " 

^'  Quite  well,"  she  answered.  ''  Was  it  the  School-CommiitM 
you  were  trying  to  gain  a  place  in  ?  " 

^'  Yes ;  the  vacancy  occurred  among  the  Directors,  and  I  a^ 
plied  to  become  one.  But  this  morning  the  election  was  decided 
against  me ;  and  I  came  here  to  console  myself  for  my  disappoint- 
ment." 

"  And  instead  of  consolation,  met  with  mockery  and  wicked 
ridicule.  Fie,  Kate  1  I'm  shocked  at  your  wildness  of  raillery, 
which  spares  nobody  ;  you  witty,  wilful  thing,  you  ! "  said  Alicia 
White,  sweetly. 

"  Kate  deals  sharp  words  as  other  ladies  give  taps  of  the  fan," 
laughed  Cecil.  ^*  She  hits  you  a  blow  with  her  tongue,  as  thej 
bestow  raps  o'  the  knuckles.  Some  women  wound  with  unkind 
looks,  some  with  sly,  back-biting  hints,  and  malicious  whispered 
inuendoes ;  biit  Kate  gives  honest,  overt,  broad-sword  cuts,  in 
broad  daylight.     How  runs  the  passage  ? 

'She  gives  the  bastinado  with  her  tongue. 
Our  ears  are  cudgeFd ;  not  a  word  of  hers, 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  might; 
We  are  bethiunp*d  with  words * 

perhaps,  yet  wo  have  an  open,  handsome  enemy,  who  makes  no  pre* 
tence  of  soft  hitting." 

''  Thanks,  good  ally,"  said  Kate.  ^'  You  are  a  staunch  cham- 
pion and  bold  defender.  As  for  my  broad-sword  exercise,  my 
rapier  play,  it  moves  the  Iron  Cousin  no  jot : — 

*  On  him,  when  pertness  is  satiric, 
He  takes  it  for  a  panegyric' " 
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*'  It  would  require  Conceit  itself  to  discern  panegyric  in  Kate's 
earcasm,"  replied  Fermor.  ''Dull  iron,  conscious  of  no  other 
claim  to  distinction  than  solidity  and  firmness — a  certain  sober 
Tirtne  and  value  of  its  own,  in  usefulness  and  reliability,  cannot 
bope  to  find  anything  very  flattering  to  its  self-love,  beneath  the 
gay  taunts  that  are  perpetually  flung  at  its  grim  heaviness." 

''  You  show  how  perfectly  equal  it  is  to  rebuff  the  light  attacks 
of  steel,"  she  answered. 

''  Highly-polished  and  well-tempered  as  that  steel  is,"  he  re- 
tamed,  "  were  it  less  bright,  or  less  fine  of  temper,  it  would  be 
hardly  bearable." 

''  If  it  were  not  true  steel — good  in  temper,  it  would  snap, 
cousin  mine ;  and  you  could  not  endure  snappishness  ?  Tell  me, 
whenever  my  speech  shall  degenerate  into  anything  so  contempti- 
ble," she  said.  "  And  now,  Alicia,  give  us  one  of  your  most  de- 
licious adagios,  to  take  the  taste  of  all  this  out  of  our  mouths." 


The  day  of  the  ball  arrived.  But  with  it  came  a  sharpened 
attack  of  the  'Squire's  enemy,  rheumatism ;  and  when  he  made 
his  appearance  in  the  breakfast-room,  supported  by  his  old  servant, 
Bobert,  he  was  compelled  to  confess  that  he  must  give  up  all  hope 
of  accompanying  them  that  evening. 

Miss  White  could  not  conceal  her  chagrin ;  Cecil  looked  dis- 
concerted ;  while  Kate  hastened  to  arrange  her  uncle's  arm-chair 
comfortably  for  him,  and  place  a  soft  hassock  beneath  his  feet.    * 

''  My  dear  girls  you  shall  not  be  disappointed ;  I  have  thought 
of  an  excellent  plan  for  your  proper  escort.  Kate,  my  dear,  get 
pen  and  ink,  and  write  a  note  for  me  to  Mm  Huntley.  I  mean 
to  ask  her  to  call  here  in  her  carriage  for  you  and  Alicia,  and  Cecil. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  room,  for  I  know  Will  Huntley  intends 
going  over  in  the  phaeton,  early ;  and  as  the  Hall  lies  in  her  way, 
I  shall  not  put  his  wife  to  any  inconvenience  in  requesting  her  to 
fetch  you.  All  for  the  best,  you  see,  girls  I  You'll  have  the 
glory  of  making  your  entry,  under  the  wing  of  the  principal  Lady- 
Patroness." 
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Tlie  note  wis  writtsn  and  despatched;  and  then  Alicia  White 
called  npon  Kate  to  take  it  in  torn  to  ratartain  the  'Sqnire  with 
as  mnch  music  as  he  pleased,  in  requital  for  his  kind  arrangement 
The  morning  passed  thus,  contentedly  and  pleasantly ;  and  imm^ 
diately  after  the  earlier  dinner,  which  the  'Squire  had  ordered 
purposely  to  giro  them  plenty  of  time  to  beautify,  as  he  sud,  be 
despatched  them  both  to  their  dressing-rooms,  bidding  them  come 
and  let  him  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  in  their  full  blaze  of 
adornment,  before  Mrs.  Huntley's  carriage  should  arrive. 

"  And  as  the  process  of  Adoniring  and  Narcissusizing  does  not 
require  so  much  time  as  that  of  Yenusizing  and  Hebeizing,"  said 
Cecil,  "  your  uncle  and  I  will  have  a  game  of  chess  together,  Kate, 
while  you  ladies  take  an  hour  or  two's  start  of  me." 

"Here's  a  secure  Hippomenes  for  you!"  she  cried.  "He 
yields  his  first  vantage-step  to  his  pair  of  Atalantas,  secure  in  his 
own  golden  apples  of  conquering  array,  when  once  he  shall  have 
donned  it." 

"Remember,  Hippomenes  won  the  race!"  said  Cecil,  looking 
after  Kate,  as  she  left  the  room ;  and  when  the  door  closed  upon 
the  beautiful  vanishing  form,  he  muttered :  "  And  succeeded  in 
winning  Atalanta  from  her  vow  never  to  love,  or  listen  to  lover.' 

"  Cecil,  you  are  playing  carelessly,"  said  the  'Squire ;  "  your 
thoughts  are  not  upon  the  game;  they  are  upon  pumps  and  silk 
stockings,  the  sit  of  your  coat,  or  the  fit  of  your  waistcoat.  Why 
is  not  Kate  here  to  help  me  to  tease  you  about  your  anxiety  to  look 
kUling  to-night  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me ;  I'm  all  attention.  I  see,  your  queen's  in  dan- 
ger. You  don't  perceive  how  my  bold  knight  is  advancing  towards 
her." 

"  Ay,  but  here's  a  trusty  'squire,  in  the  shape  of  a  sturdy  lit- 
tle pawn,  at  hand  to  rescue  her,  and  keep  her  safe.  I  can't  part 
with  my  queen.     I  lose  all  in  losing  her." 

There  was  something  in  his  old  friend's  words  that  threw  Ce- 
cil into  another  fit  of  musing.  His  absence  of  mind  became  at 
length  so  evident,  that  the  'Squire,  sweeping  his  hand  over  the 
board,  and  bursting  into  a  laugh,  said :  ^'  There  I  Away  with  yoo 
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I  see  joa^re  dying  to  be  off  to  jour  room  and  get  ready.  Yery 
natural  I  It  isn't  so  long  ago,  bat  I  can  remember  bow  a  yomig 
fellow  feels  within  an  boor  or  two  of  a  pleasant  dance.  I  used  to 
k  all  impatience  myself,  and  tbonght  dressing  brought  the  time 
nearer.  Boyish  enough,  perhaps ;  but  some  of  our  boy  feelings 
are  not  the  least  pleasant  ones  to  look  back  upon.  Off  with  yoo, 
Cecil  1     I'll  put  by  the  chess-men." 

The  'Squire,  as  he  dropped  the  pieces  into  their  box,  said, 
B^^'^g^Jy  ^  himself:  ^'Odd  enough!"  And  then  he  turned 
roond,  and  sat  looking  into  the  fire,  dreaming  of  a  time  when  he 
dreued  to  go  to  just  such  a  ball,  at  the  same  assembly-room,  with 
Ills  head  and  heart  full  of  meeting  this  young  fellow's  mother, 
then  a  blooming  girl,  and  himself  no  older  than  her  son  was  now. 
He  was  still  lost  in  quiet  reverie,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a 
vhite  vision  stole  in.  It  came  forward,  on  noiseless  foot,  radiant 
&nd  beaming,  and  stood  before  him,  smiling  in  his  face,  while  in- 
nocent pleasure  and  glad  consciousness  sparkled  from  the  eyes, 
^d  played  round  the  lips. 

''  My  Kate  I  My  dear,  beautiful  girl  1 "  exclaimed  the  'Squire, 
^  a  sort  of  irrepressible  transport. 

She  did,  indeed,  look  Tery  beautiful  Her  own  artistic  eye 
^d  native  taste  had  devised  a  robe,  more  graceful  than  any  mere 
^^hionable  dress-maker's  conventionality  would  have  produced ; 
^nd  yet  it  sufficiently  adhered  to  the  mode  then  worn  to  preserve 
U  firom  affectation  of  originality  or  singularity.  The  richness  and 
(lelicacy  of  the  material  was  exhibited  to  the  best  advantage ;  the 
Boft  lace  hung  cloudily  and  transparently  around  her,  assorting 
admirably  with  the  brilliancy  aud  bloom  of  her  complexion,  and 
the  graceful  lightness  of  her  figure.  Amongst  her  luxuriant  hair 
were  arranged  some  blossoms  of  a  choice  heath,  which  had  lately" 
been  sent  by  Fermor  from  the  Worthington  conservatory  to  the 
'Squire ;  the  pure,  waxen  flowers,  blending  perfectly  with  the  snowy 
texture  of  her  dress. 

At  her  uncle's  words,  Kate  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and 
gave  him  a  hearty,  laughing  hug;  and  then  knelt  upon  the 
cushion  at  his  feet,  that  he  might  look  at  her  at  his  ease. 
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«  Do  jou  know  that  you  are  paying  mj  good  looks  a  poor 
oompliment,  in  allowing  that  fdll-dress  makes  me  bean tifol?''  she 
said.  '^  Yoa  never  called  me  so  in  my  momingfrocks,  or  my 
riding-habit,  and,  therefore,  I  must  needs  believe  that  it  is  only 
the  gown  which  tarns  me  into  a  beauty." 

'*  If  I  haven^t  spoken  my  thought  before,  it  is  not  because  it 
wasn't  in  my  mind,"  said  the  'Squire.  '^  I  have  often  called  you 
my  own  beautiful  Kate  to  myself;  but  the  sight  of  you  in  that 
pretty  dancing-dress,  showing  your  white  throat  and  white  arms 
•—of  a  still  more  fair  white  than  your  dress,  for  they  have  life, 
and  health,  and  glow  in  them — forced  the  word  from  my  lips. 
I  know  it's  thought  very  foolish  and  very  wrong  to  praise  young 
girls  to  their  face,  or  to  let  them  know  they're  beauties ;  but 
still  I  have  no  fear,  somehow,  of  making  you  vain,  my  Kate." 

"  In  short,  in  your  eyes,  I'm  perfect,  morally  and  bodily,  dear 
uncle  !  I  know  that ;  but  it  isn't  unpleasant  to  hear  it  said  out, 
too — by  you.^^ 

"  Ay,  but  you'll  have  to  bear  its  being  said  by  others,  also," 
said  the  'Squire,  with  a  little  sigh.  '*  It  isn't  to  be  supposed  but 
what  all  those  young  fellows  at  the  ball  to-night  will  see  that 
which  is  plain  enough  to  an  old  fellow  like  me — that  you  really 
are  very  handsome,  my  Kate.  I  wish  I  were  going  with  you,  to 
see  how  you'll  be  admired ;  and  yet  I  don't  know  that  I  should 
altogether  like  to  see  it,  either." 

He  sighed  again,  as  he  stroked  back  her  hair  from  her  fftir 
young  brow,  and  leaned  forward,  and  kissed  it  softly  and  fondly. 
Then  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  folded  her  to  his  breast,  as  he 
said  :  "  I  love  you  tor  truly,  too  deeply,  Kate,  to  care  whether 
you  are  admired  or  no.  This  is  very  selfish,  I  know,  but  I  can't 
help  it." 

"  It  is  exactly  my  own  feeling,  uncle ;  so  that  I  have  your 
love,  what  do  I  want  with  admiration  ?  " 

"  Nevertheless,  you  will  have  it — ^ypu  can't  help  that,"  said 
the  'Squire.  "  No  one  will  look  upon  you  to-night  but  will  ac- 
knowledge  But  I  am  forgetting,  and  spoiling   all   Matty's 

careful  handiwork,  and  ruffling  your  smooth,  glassy  curls,  and 
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mmplisg  your  pretty  dress,"  he  added,  drawing  back  in  some 
dismay,  at  perceiving  that  bis  caressea  irere  oertainly  deranging 
the  order  of  her  attire. 

"  No  matter ;  ruffle  and  rumple  as  you  irill,  unole  mine  I  I 
dressed  for  you.  It  is  all  yonrs  to  admire  and  do  as  yon  please 
with.  Haro  I  not  kept  my  promise  f  Is  it  not  a  ball-dress  for 
a  queen — nay,  even  for  your  niece,  your  Kate  ?  I  had  a  pride 
io  its  consisting  of  that  exquisite  lace  yoa  gave  me  of  grand- 
mamma's, and  in  its  being  all  your  own  girl's  planning,  and 
Matty's  making,  under  my  careful  saperintendepoe.  Have  we 
not  been  skilful  milliners?" 

"  I'm  no  great  judge  of  millinery,  my  dear ;  but  to  me  it 
seems  perfect.  However,  we'll  ask  Cecil  and  Alicia.  She  really 
is  a  judge  of  theae  things." 

"  I'm  quite  contented  with  your  judgment,  unole ;  if  you  are 
HatisGed,  I  am — completely." 

"  But  now  get  up,  my  dear,  and  pot  yourself  to  rights  in  the 
glass  a  little.  I  must  have  you  quite  neat  and  ready  against 
Urs.  Huntley  comes  for  you." 

"  Plenty  of  time,  uncle  !  Don't  drive  me  away ;  I'm  very 
happy  here." 

"  Drive  you  away,  my  Kate  I  I  only  wish  I  oould  keep  yon 
by  me  till  I  sent  you  from  roe.  7ou'd  stand  a  chuioe  of  having 
no  ball — no  dancing  to-night,  I  fear." 

Kate  clapped  her  hands.  "  The  very  thing  I  wanted  you  to 
say,  unole  1  I  mean  to  stay  with  you ;  and  I  know  you'll  neither 
send  me  &om  yon,  nor  drive  me  away,  when  I  tell  yon  I  wish  to 
remain." 

"  Remain  at  home  I  Give  up  the  ball — yonr  first  ball  I  No, 
my  Kate ;  that  shall  not  be.  You  must  not  make  me  utterly 
selfish.  I  know  yoa  wish  to  stay  at  home  on  my  account :  that 
is  treating  me  like  a  spoiled  child — a  baby— one  who  cannot  bear 
to  see  himself  deprived  of  a  pleasure." 

"  On  the  contrary,  uncle,  I  ask  you  to  grant  me  a  pleasure, 
ind  you  have  never  refused  me  one  yet.  It  b  yon  who  have 
ipoiled  me^you  know ;  and  you  are  not  going  to  begin  now  to  be 
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harsh,  and  tmkind,  and  seyere,  and  refuse  me  my  way,  and  nn 
fipoil  mc,  are  you  ? '' 

"  Tou  ooaxing  little  villain  1  this  is  how  yon  always  get  the 
better  of  me  1 "  said  the  'Squire,  pinching  her  oheek,  as  she  leaned 
upon  his  lap,  and  looked  into  his  hce. 

"  What  is  Kate,  as  usual,  beguiling  you  out  of  ^Squire  ?  ^  said 
Cecil,  as  he  entered.  **  She  succeeds  in  overcoming  all  your 
sternest  decrees,  subduing  all  your  strictest  resolves,  knocking 
down  all  your  most  fixed  measures.  How  is  it  that,  sovereign 
man  as  you  are,  you  do  not  better  know  how  to  quell  such  a  rebel 
traitress  as  that  ?  She  lies  at  your  foot ;  you  have  nothing  to  do  bat 
spurn  her  from  you — nothing  sooner  done ;  nothing  more  easy. 
Try." 

"  You  would't  say  it's  so  easy,  were  you  in  my  place,  Cecil 
It's  just  the  very  thing  I  can't  do.  I  feel  I  ought  to  insist,  and 
yet  I  have  no  more  heart  to  do  it  than — than — than  you  would 
have.  Once  that  hussy  asks  me  to  grant  her  anything,  and  it's 
all  over  with  my  power  to  refuse." 

"  Be  a  man,  'Squire  I  Exercise  your  masculine  prerogative ; 
say  '  No,'  boldly,  to  that  confident,  smiling,  upturned  face,  look- 
ing so  assured  in  its  insolent  sense  of  power ;  trample  on  that 
pleading,  kneeling  grace,  which  assumes  a  lowly  attitude  only 
the  better  to  manifest  its  haughty  consciousness  of  triumph  !  Call 
up  all  your  manliness  !  She  lies  prone  before  you,  temntingly 
ready ;  strike,  and  vanquish  1  What  mercy  does  an  arch-insur- 
gent like  that  deserve  ?  Does  she  not  look  smilingly,  mischiev- 
ously secure  ?  The  sight  is  enough  to  drive  a  man  out  of  his 
senses  with — ^with — ^impatience.  No  wonder  you  are  out  of 
patience,  'Squire,  at  her  defiant  witchery  —  her  irresistible 
wiles." 

"  I  know  I  ought  to  resist  her,-  when  she  wants  to  coax  me 
into  letting  her  remain  with  me,"  said  the  'Squire  ;  '^  but,  some- 
how, I  always  give  way,  however  I  may  mean  to  stick  to  my 
point,  with  Kate." 

"  Of  course  you  do,  like  a  good,  dutiful  uncle.  You  consent 
and  I  stay  at  home  this  evening." 
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''  Stay  at  home ! "  exclaimed  Cecil,  a  blank  look  suddenly 
taking  place  of  his  former  vivacity  and  excitement. 

"  Yes,"  said  Kate,  quietly. 

"  Then  so  will  I,"  said  Cecil,  hastily. 

**  That  you  will  not,  Cecil,"  said  Kate.  "  You  would  not  be 
BO  rude  to  Miss  White." 

<*  Hang  Miss  White  !  I  beg  her  pardon  ;  but  I  do  not  care 
for  dancing  with  her,  and  I  do  care  for  dancing  with  you,  Kate. 
I  had  set  my  heart  upon — I  had  made  up  my  mind  to " 

'*  And  now  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  oblige  mo,  Cecil," 
she  said.  ^^  I  am  sure  you  will  not  refuse,  when  I  tell  you  it 
will  really  oblige  me  if  you  go,  and  seriously  disoblige  me  if  you 
sUy." 

He  bit  his  lip;  turned  away,  and  beat  his  fingers  vexedly 

upon  the  table. 

'^  You  now  see  what  I  said  is  true,  that  it*s  not  so  easy  to 

deny  this  little  baggage  anything,  when   she  chooses  to  ask," 

laughed  the  'Squire.     '^  There's  no  resisting  her.     IVo  long  felt 

it ;  and  youVc  beginning  to  find  it  out,  too." 

'^  I  am,  indeed,"  muttered  Cecil. 

Miss  White  now  made  her  appearance,  looking  precisely  as 
her  maid  had  predicted  she  would — just  as  if  she  had  stepped  out 
of  a  fashion-book,  point-device  from  top  to  toe.  When  the  blue 
crape  and  snowdrops  had  received  their  due  meed  of  admiration, 
Alicia  exclaimed :  **  But,  my  goodness  1  Kate,  dear,  how  are  you 
muddling  your  dress  upon  that  hearth-rug.  Those  beautiful 
fiounces !  What  magnificent  wide  laoe  I  Like  a  cobweb,  so 
delicately  fine.  But  you  are  positively  ruining  them,  couching 
down  there.  They'll  be  so  crushed — not  fit  to  be  seen  when  you 
reach  the  ball-room." 

''Then,  I'd  better  not  go  there  at  all;  and  that's  exactly 
what  I  mean  to  do,"  said  Kate. 

"  Not  go  !  give  up  the  ball  I "  exclaimed  Miss  White.  "  But 
why  did  you  dress,  then  ?  " 

''  For  a  whim  of  my  own,"  laughed  Kate. 

"  And  you  stay  at  home  for  a  whim,  too  ?     Beally  you  are  a 
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most  whimsical  creatare,  altogother,  Kate,  dear.  I  canH  half 
understand  you." 

"  Most  likely  not,"  she  said ;  "  and  yet  there^s  nothing  Terj 
abstruse  about  me ;  I^m  as  plain  to  be  read  as  A,  B,  C." 

"  The  most  unlearned  of  scholars  could  make  out  that  fair 
text ;  its  lines  are  legible  enough,  though  only  a  dunce  would 
call  them  plain,"  said  Cecil. 

"  Don't  waste  your  smart  speeches  before  your  time,  Cecil," 
laughed  Kate.  ''  Keep  compliments  for  the  ball-room ;  yoor 
gallantry  will  have  need  of  as  many  of  them  as  you  can  muster. 
They'll  be  quite  in  place  there,  and  expected  from  you ;  but  here, 
they're  thrown  away." 

"  Hark  !  there's  the  carriage !  "  cried  Mies  White.  "  Think 
better  of  it,  Kate,  and  go  with  us."  And  she  ran  to  the  win* 
dow. 

'^  Do,  Kate,"  said  Cecil,  leaning  down  to  her,  and  speaking 
the  words  low  and  earnestly. 

"  Am  I  to  oblige  you,  or  you  me  ?  "  she  said,  playfully. 

"  I  prefer  your  wishes  even  to  my  own,"  he  said,  in  a  tone, 
the  meaning  inflection  of  which  was  lost  upon  her. 

"  Be  it  as  you  will,  Kate." 

''  I  knew  you  would  not  deny  me,  CeciL  Tou  have  always 
been  obliging  and  kind,  ever  since  we  have  known  each  other," 
and  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his,  in  a  simple,  affectionate  manner, 
— as  a  child, — a  sister. — ^might  have  done,  to  a  good-natured  bro- 
ther who  humoured  her  girlish  wishes.  "  And  now  go  and  per- 
form your  duty  of  cavalier  to  Miss  White ;  put  on  her  shawl  for 
her,  and  lead  her  down  to  the  carriage." 

Cecil  -  started  from  his  chair,  and  again  ground  something 
between  his  teeth,  in  which  Miss  White's  name  was  audible,  with 
a  word  of  one  syllable  before  it — inarticulate,  but  which  did  not 
sound  as  if  it  invoked  precisely  a  blessing  upon  her  head. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

**  And  now,  uncle,  tell  me  a  story,  while  I  wind  this  skein  of 
sewing-silk  to  mend  my  riding-gloves  with.  I  spied  a  very  dis- 
reputable  hole  or  two  in  them  when  I  was  last  out  with  you," 
said  Kate. 

"  How  am  I  to  tell  you  a  story,  who  have  read  so  few  ?  "  said 
the  'Squire. 

"  The  very  reason,  uncle.  Your  best  story-tellers  are  those 
who  look  upon  life,  instead  of  into  books.  There's  Matty,  who 
I  fancy  has  never  looked  into  more  than  one  book  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  existence  ;  she's  a  capital  teller  of  a  long  tale.  I 
often  get  her  to  amuse  me  with  some  of  hers." 

"  But  I've  little  observation,  and  no  invention,"  said  the 
'Squire.  '^  I  may  have  seen  life,  but  I  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  made  much  out  of  it,  or  drawn  much  from  it.  I'm  nothing 
of  a  critic  or  a  judge,  I  take  things  pretty  much  as  they  come  to 
me,  and  I've  always  found  them  turn  out  very  pleasantly ;  per- 
haps more  so  than  if  I'd  spied  and  spied  into  their  causes,  their 
reasons,  or  their  natures,  and  asked  myself  a  dozen  troublesome 
questions  as  to  why  I  liked  them,  and  whether  I  liked  them  at 
all.  I've  had  a  very  quiet  peaceful  life,  thank  God !  and  a  very 
happy  one,  thanks  to  the  little  girl  He  has  given  me.  It's  a 
curious  point  of  time  in  a  man's  life,  by-the-bye,  when  he  first 
finds  himself  talking  of  it  in  the  past  tense  as  a  thing  passed 
through,  spent,  gone ;  instead  of  the  eager,  forward  look  he  gives 
to  it,  so  long  as  he  can  speak  of  it  as  something  to  come,  to  be 
turned  to  profit,  to  be  improved,  and  worthily  enjoyed.  Yet 
though  a  touch  of  sadness  accompanies  this  first  viewing  life  in 
retrospect,  it  is  not  without  its  satisfaction,  if  self  reproach  be 
not  there.  That  embitters  all,  indeed  I  No  source  of  gratitude 
deeper  than  to  have  been  spared  that  fearful  pang.  All  may  be 
better  borne,  and  better  remedied." 
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"  Few  men  can  have  more  cause  for  that  gratitude  than  jon, 
mj  uncle/'  said  Kate. 

'^  I  may  not  have  been  among  the  most  erring,''  said  tb« 
'Squire ;  "  but  I  have  had  few  temptations,  few  difficulties,  few 
trials ;  therefore  what  might  be  virtue  in  one  sorely  tried  and 
sorely  tempted,  is  in  me  bare  negative  guiltlessness.  Still,  to 
have  been  suffered  to  be  guiltless,  while  so  many  helpless  crea- 
tures have  been  led  into  sin  by  misfortunes  and  misery,  by  evil 
teaching,  and  by  want  of  teaching,  by  example,  and  by  tempera- 
ment, is  a  never-ceasing  occasion  for  fervent,  humble,  happy 
thanks,  offered  within  my  own  heart  to  Him  who  appointed  my 
lot,  and  made  me  what  I  am." 

Kate  bent  her  face  upon  the  hand  resting  on  her  ancle's 
knee,  and  reverently  kissed  its  veined  and  wrinkled  surface. 

"  This  is  but  grave  talk  for  my  Kate  on  what  should  have 
been  her  first  gay  ball-night,"  said  the  'Squire,  cheerfully,  though 
his  tone  had  been  placidly  cheerful  all  along. 

"  And  do  you  think  I  am  not  greatly  happier  thus  ?  "  she 
said.     '^  Gaiety  is  pleasant,  but  happiness  is  better  stilL" 

At  this  moment  the  room-door  opened,  and  Fcrmor  Wo^ 
thington  entered. 

"  Fermor  1 "  exclaimed  the  'Squire. 

*^  You  I "  exclaimed  Kate. 

"  Nay,  *  yow,'  Kate  I  you  here  I  "  he  returned,  in  the  same 
voice  of  surprise.  '^  I  thought  this  was  the  night  of  the  county 
ball." 

'^  And  so  it  is ;  yet  I  am  here,  you  see,"  she  replied. 

^*  Though  I  see,  I  can  scarcely  believe,"  he  said,  standing 
close  beside  her,  as  she  knelt  there,  still  couched  upon  the  rug, 
at  her  uncle's  feet.  ^^  That  dress,  too  I  How  comes  it  that  you 
are  not  already  gone  ?  " 

'^  Don't  you  see  I'm  seised  with  a  notable  fit,"  she  said,  hold- 
ing up  the  card  upon  which  she  was  winding  the  silk.  "  Here, 
hold  the  skein,  and  make  yourself  useful,  too.  Is  not  this  much 
wiser,  and  safer,  and  gooder,  now,  than  going  to  an  idle,  silly, 
wicked  ball,  losing  one's  time,  and  riskbg  one's—— what  is  it  I 
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oh,  I  remembei^-oiie's  'delicaoj.'  Now,  why  do  you  ftinilef 
Yoa  should  look  grave,  and  pretty-behaved,  and  proper,  as  I  do, 
and  as  you  generally  do." 

"  Why,  this  is  the  poor  ball-ticket,  degraded  into  a  silk- 
winder  1 "  he  said. 

'*  Yes,  it  was  discarded,  no  longer  a  card  available  for  its 
original  naughty,  foolish  purpose  ;  so  I  made  it  se^e  my  whim 
for  turning  everything  to  useful  profit,  and  wisdom,  and  sobriety, 
this  evening." 

''  And  this  is  a  very  sober  dress  you  have  chosen  to  play  so- 
briety and  usefulness  in.  It  is  fitted  rather  to  rout  sober 
thoughts,  and  to  substitute  I  know  not  what  idle  ones.  Is  it 
quite  wise  to  wear  it  ?  " 

^  Do  you  wish  me  to  change  it — to  put  on  a  soberer  one  ?  " 
she  asked. 

He  was  not  attending  to  what  she  said. 

"  Is  it  quite  in  your  professed  spirit  of  wisdom  and  propriety, 
to  wear  such  a  dress  to  sit  at  home  and  work  in,  to  sit  upon  the 
floor  in,  to  play  the  Cinderella  in  ?  Will  not  the  white  dress 
be  sullied,  or  the  purer  and  fairer  white  be  scorched  ? "  he 
added. 

"  Does  the  fire  scorch  your  neck,  your  arms,  my  Kate  ?  "  said 
the  'Squire. 

**  If  you  think  they  run  any  risk,  uncle,  I'll  send  for  a  shawl," 
she  said. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to  cover  up  that  pretty  dress,  my 
"dear,  don't  you,  Fermor  ?  " 

**  What  do  you  think,  uncle  ?      Your  opinion  suffices  me." 

^^  I  think  you  can  just  as  well  draw  back  a  little  from  the 
heat  of  the  fire,  if  you  find  it  too  much  for  you,"  said  the  'Squire. 
"  It  is  not  every  one,  like  myself,  that  can  bear  a  fijre  nearly  all 
the  year  round." 

Kate  withdrew,  atf  he  suggested,  seating  herself  upon  a  low 
stool  by  the  side  of  his  arm-chair,  and  just  within  its  shadow. 

*^  The  Iron  Cousin  has  not  told  us  how  it  chances  that  we 
are  favoured  with  his  unexpected  apparition  at  Heathoote  this 
Thursday  evening,"  she  said. 
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'^  Sir  Dollarion  sent  OTer  word  that  he  should  not  expect  me 
to-night,  having  an  appointment  with  a  gentleman  from  town  on 
husiness  ;  and  as  I  happened  to  learn  that  another  rheumatic  em- 
bargo had  been  laid  on  jour  liberty,  'Squire,  in  consequence  of 
which  you  would  be  unable  to  leave  the  house,  I  came  over  to 
play  a  game  of  chess  with  you." 

**  Thank  you  kindly,  my  dear  fellow,  for  your  thought  of  me. 
What  a  fortunate  petted  old  chap  I  am,  to  have  two  such  hearts 
to  spoil  me  !  Here's  Kate,  stayed  at  home  to  take  care  of  me, 
and  make  me  comfortable,  and  amuse  me,  dressing  all  the  same, 
that  I  might  see  how  she  would  have  looked ;  and  here  are  you, 
Fermor,  come  to  see  after  me,  and  keep  me  company,  lest  I 
should  be  lonely." 

'^  Kate  gave  up  the  ball  for  your  sake  I  I  knew  there  was 
some  such  motive  beneath  her  pretended  whim,"  exclaimed  Fer- 
mor,  in  his  ardent  voice. 

'*  So  you  can't  give  me  credit  for  even  a  passing  fit  of  nota- 
>  bility,  or  prudence,  or  wisdom,  or  any  one  thing  decent,"  smiled 
Kate. 

The  voice  lowered  into  still  deeper  ardour,  with  a  tremulous 
breath  that  increased  rather  than  abated  its  earnestness,  as  Fer- 
mor  said,  *^  I  would  fain  give  you  credit  for — I  could  almost  be- 
lieve, that  yet  another  reason  had  its  share  in  inducing  you  to 
stay  away  from  this  dance,  this  public  ball,  Kate.  Am  I  hoping 
too  much  ?  you  thought  of  me— of  my  words  ?  " 

That  tone,  as  usual,  went  straight  to  her  heart;  and  as 
usual,  the  strength  of  appeal  roused  her  spirit  of  resistance 
against  the  emotion,  as  well  as  her  perversenesF  towards  him  who 
caused  it. 

'*  Tou  deem  it  too  incredible  a  hope  that  I  should  be  swayed 
by  anything  approaching  to  right  or  reason,"  she  answered  lightly. 
"  You  are  wise ;  never  presume  too  much  upon  your  cousin 
Kate^s  listening  to  either,  for  a  longer  space  than  it  takes  to 
think  of  a  wilful  rejoinder.  And  so  you  dreamed  that  your  wor- 
ship's iron  opinions,  backed  by  one  in  posthumous  marblo.  weighed 
with  me.'* 
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"  Elate,''  said  Fermor  Worthington,  almost  sternly,  "  as 
many  taunts  as  yon  please,  to  myself;  but  I  will  not  suffer  so 
much  as  the  hint  of  one  towards  him  who  is  gone.  When  he  was 
alive,  I  would  never  permit  him  to  be  the  object  of  your  vivacity 
of  speech  ;  now  that  he  is  dead,  be  assured  I  will  still  less 
endure  it." 

"  And  you  believe  that  granite  influence  is  to  hold  its  primi- 
tive force  unchanged,  over  others  as  well  as  yourself?  If  you, 
as  a  dutiful  son,  think  it  necessary  to  allow  this  cold,  dark 
shadow  to  exercise  its  ascendancy  over  your  actions,  why  should 
any  one  else  think  themselves  bound  to  the  same  observance? 
Especially,  so  mercurial  and  flighty  a  creature  as  myself.  Do 
not  believe  it,  cousin  mine;  I  hold  myself  fairly  and  freely 
excused." 

Feimor  turned  away ;  and  in  his  calm,  self-contained  man- 
ner, asked  'Squire  Heathoote  if  he  would  let  him  set  the  chess- 
board. 

"Eh?  What,  my  dear  fellpw?  Really,  I  believe  I  was 
almost  dozing  off  into  a  nap,  while  you've  been  helping  Kate  to 
wind  her  skein;  but  since  it's  finished,  we'll  have  a  battle. 
Let's  see,  whose  was  the  last  game  between  us  ?  Mine,  I 
think." 

When  Alicia  White  and  Cecil  Lascelles  came  back  Arom 
the  ball,  they  found  the  party  thus  quietly  seated ;  the 
'Squire  and  Fermor  still  deep  in  chess,  Kate  engaged  with  a 
book. 

Miss  White,  in  high  spirits  with  her  evening — during  which 
she  had  shone  as  an  undoubted  county  belle,  attired  in  a  style  to 
show  her  father's  riches  and  consequence,  and  her  own  supremely 
fashionable  taste — was  wakeful,  talkative,  gay,  and  coquettish. 
She  seemed  inclined  to  indulge  still  the  vein  inspired  by  the 
scene  of  the  last  few  hours ;  and  Fermor  Worthington  became 
the  subject  of  all  her  engaging  attacks,  and  winning  blandishments 
of  sweet  words,  soft  looks,  and  pretty  speech,  under  cover  of  toll- 
ing the  'Squire  all  the  particulars  of  the  delightful  dance. 

"  Not  that  I  should  have  felt  so  reluctant  to  leave  it,  and 
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comply  with  Mr.  Lftscelles'  broad  hinta  that  he  was  ready  to 
come  away  wheserer  I  pleased,  and  his  scarcely  polite  eagemeai 
to  show  how  willing  he  was  to  retnm,  had  I  known  who  was 
here,"  she  said,  with  a  significant  glance.  '*  Bat  I  thon|^t 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  our  seeing  yon  at  Heathcote  this 
evening." 

Fermor  quietly  explained  the  reason  of  his  not  being  at 
Ditchley  Manor ;  and  then  added  :  "  Your  cayalier  was  less  at- 
tentive than  his  fair  partner  had  a  right  to  expect,  then  ?  " 

''  Nay,  I  expect  nothing,  I  exact  nothing  from  Mr.  Las- 
celles ;  his  courtesies  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  me,"  said  Miss 
White. 

''  But  common  gallantry  required  that  he  should  pay  suffic- 
ing attention  to  the  lady  whose  escort  he  was,  for  the  evening," 
smiled  Fermor.  "  Cecil  Lascelles  is  generally  not  wanting  in 
such  observances.  No  one  more  prompt  in  fulfilling  the  ordi- 
nary matter-of  course  politenesses  of  society  than  he.  I  cannot 
think  what  could  possess  him  to  fail  on  such  an  occasion  as  this, 
when  his  assiduities  were  especially  demanded.  No  wonder  you 
complain.     Shall  I  call  him  to  account  for  his  remissness  ?  " 

'^  You  are  laughing  at  me,  Mr.  Worthington  ;  but  I  assure 
you  I  neither  looked  for  his  attentions,  nor  felt  hurt  at  not  hav- 
ing them ;  still  less  '  complained '  of  him.  I  only  wondered  at 
his  caring  so  little  for  the  charming  ball.  It  really  was  a  charm- 
ing ball ;  and  would  have  been  perfect,  if — if—one  other  partner 
had  been  there." 

'^  Ay,  the  poor  'Squire^s  attack  was  vexatiously  timed,  to 
prevent  him  from  enjoying  the  dance  ho  had  looked  forward  to," 
said  Fermor.  '^  But  he  and  I  have  passed  anything  but  a  dull 
evening  together,  thanks  to  the  interest  of  a  game  that  has  held 
whole  nations  breathless  while  a  match  was  pending." 

'*  And  only  think  of  Kate's  giving  up  her  first  ball  for  a  fancy 
to  stay  at  home  and  finish  a  book  she  was  absorbed  in.  Dressed 
and  all !  Yet  at  the  last  moment  she  would  not  go,  because  she 
remembered  an  exciting  third  volume  she  had  to  read.  I  couldn't 
make  out  the  whim  she  talked  of,  then ;  but  now  I  understand. 
It  was  doubtless  that  book." 
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As  Miss  White  looked  towards  Kate,  she  thought  she  now 
ftlso  understood  why  Cecil  Lascelles  had  been  so  indifferent 
about  the  ball,  and  so  eager  to  leaye  it.  With  his  elbow 
touching  the  back  of  Kate's  chair,  he  was  leaning  over  the  book 
she  held,  and  talking  to  her  in  a  low  voice  of  what  she  was 
reading. 

"  Kate  might  strike  a  stranger  as  capricious  and  whimsical, 
and  odd-tempered,  and  a  little  wilful;  she  might  seem  so  to 
those  who  know  her  less  intimately  than  we  do,''  continued 
Alicia  White,  speaking  pityingly  and  considerately ;  "  but  by  us, 
who  are  aware  how  immensely  she  has  been  spoiled,  how  invari- 
ably our  dear  old  friend  the  'Squire  has  indulged  her,  and  given 
way  to  her,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at — we  can  make  allow- 
ance. She  is  a  dear,  sprightly,  delightful  creature, — ^with  all  her 
faults ! " 

*'  All  her  faults  1 "  exclaimed  Fermor. 

"  Her  one  fault,  I  should  say ;  which  is  quite  to  be  forgiven, 
considering  how  it  has  arisen.  In  spite  of  it,  Kate  is  really  a 
very  nice  girl !  " 

"  She's "     Whatever  Fermor  Worthington  might  have 

been  about  to  say,  he  checked  himself  suddenly ;  and  picking  up 
a  glove  Miss  White  had  dropped,  presented  it  to  her. 

As  she  drew  it  on,  one  of  her  numerous  bracelets  came  un- 
clasped ;  and  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  rc-snap  it  herself, 
she  held  forth  her  arm  to  Fermor,  saying : — "  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  fasten  this  troublesome  clasp  for  me  ?  I  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  making  it  meet." 

"Pity  the  Iron  Cousin  did  not  repair  to  the  Assembly- 
Koom,  instead  of  coming  here,  when  he  got  leave  of  absence 
from  pitchley  Manor  this  evening,"  said  Kate  Ircton,  raising  her 
eyes  from  her  volume  for  the  first  time  since  she  had  taken  it  up. 
"  Think  of  the  loss  to  the  young  lady-dancers  I  What  an  acqui- 
sition so  much  gallantry  and  assiduity  would  have  been  to 
them !  Who  could  have  believed  the  rude,  rough  metal  so 
capable  of  playing  the  part  of  partner  ?  Who  would  have  imag- 
ined it  so  calculated  to  shine  ?    Who  believed  it  so  well  versed 

IS 
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in  carpet  daties,  and  accomplished  in  ball-room  offices  and 
qnalifications  ?  " 

"  You  have  made  a  slip  in  your  figure,  Kate,"  laughed  Cecil ; 
"  chalked  floors,  not  carpets,  are  usual  for  ball-rooms." 

'*  No  matter  for  a  slip  in  the  figure,  since  I  am  not  dancing,'' 
returned  she.  "  Had  I  been  at  the  ball,  I  must  have  minded 
what  I  was  about.  There's  the  superiority  of  home.  One  may 
say  and  do  just  what  one  pleases.  A  trip  of  the  tongue,  or  of 
the  foot,  brings  no  ill  consequences  ;  a  false  metaphor,  or  a 
light  word,  pass  unheeded  in  one's  own  room,  and  with  one's  own 
friends ;  whilst  abroad,  in  company,  the  least  false  step,  the 
merest  heedless  movement,  may  have  its  harmful  effect." 

''  Ball-room  associates  demand  nothing  beyond  graceful  car- 
riage and  good  dancing,"  observed  Fermor,  with  his  grave  smile ; 
"  home-friends  look  for  something  higher  and  better." 

"  And  so  neither  watch  for  failure,  nor  spy  out  deficiencies," 
she  retorted.  "  Uncle  mine,  you  are  nodding  off  again.  No 
wonder ;  these  late  hours  will  not  do  for  us  stay-at  homes.  I'll 
ring  for  Robert,  and  the  chamber  candles ;  and  we'll  wish  our 
guests  good  night  and  good  rest." 


•  •• 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

It  was  late  the  next  morning,  when  the  party  assembled  at 
breakfast. 

"  Mr.  Worthington,  although  you  cannot  plead  the  fatigue  of 
last  night's  ball  as  an  excuse,  yet  I  think  you  are  suffering  from 
headache  this  morning,"  said  Alicia  White. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  be  looking  so  ill  as  to  warrant  the  imputa- 
tion," he  answered,  smiling. 

Kate  was  bending  over  her  uncle's  chair,  arranging  cushions ; 
■0  that  the  slight  start,  and  furtive  glance  towards  Fermor's  face, 
at  Miss  White's  words,  were  unseen. 
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"  Although  jon  will  not  own  it,  yet  I  am  persnaded  it  is  tho 
oase,^^  continued  the  latter.  You  gentlemen  are  much  too  braye 
and  manly,  and  indiflferent  to  pain,  ever  to  admit  you  ail  any- 
thing, until  you  are  compelled  to  own  yourself  downright  indis 
posed.  You  are  pale,  and  your  eyes  have  that  heavy  look  which 
I  know  means  headache.  IVe  been  too  accustomed  to  watch 
poor  dear  papa^s  looks,  and  find  out  when  he  has  one  of  his  bad 
headaches,  for  me  to  be  mistaken  in  the  signs.'' 

"  Since  you  pronounce  me  ill,  and  determine  to  make  me  an 
invalid,  whether  I  will  or  not,  I  suppose  I  must  submit  to  your 
fiat,"  said  Fermor  composedly,  showing  as  little  as  he  could  of 
the  annoyance  with  which  he  found  himself  and  his  looks  the 
theme  of  Miss  White's  observations,  and  the  subject  of  general 
remark. 

"  That  is  right,"  she  answered.  "  And  now,  I  must  have 
you  submit  to  my  prescription,  and  follow  my  advice.  You 
must  sit  down  quietly  here,  with  your  back  to  the  light,  and  take 
a  cup  of  very  strong  tea,  which  I  will  give  you." 

"  I  generally  find  coffee  relieve  headache,  when  I  chance  to 
have  one,"  said  Fermor. 

'^  That  is  quite  a  mistake,  I  assure  you,"  returned  Miss  White. 
^*  I  have  often  heard  papa  insist  on  trying  coffiee ;  and  many 
people  maintain  that  it  is  Ihe  best  cure ;  but  there  is  nothing 
like  tea,  very  hot,  and  very  strong." 

"  Why  not  listen  to  excellent  counsel — advice  gratis  ?  "  said 
Kate.  "  Unless,  indeed,  the  iron  obduracy  hold  against  friendly 
interest  in  his  health,  as  well  as  against  most  other  pleasant 
things." 

Fermor  silently  took  the  offered  seat,  by  Miss  White.  She 
was  in  the  habit  of  presiding  over  the  tea-equipage  at  one  end 
of  the  breakfast- table ;  while  Kate  Ireton  poured  out  the  coffee 
at  the  other. 

As  Fermor  took  the  smilingly-presented  cup  from  Miss 
White's  hand,  Cecil  said  : — ^^  And  now  give  me  a  cup  of  your 
exquisite  fragrant-steaming  beverage,  Kate.  Coffee,  to  my  taste, 
as  far  surpasses  tea,  as  glorious  rubious  Burgundy  transcends 
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your  coldy  pale,  starveling  Bhenish.  Only  a  German  ean  &i^ 
anything  to  laud  in  his  sickly,  yellow  Bhine-wines,  in  comparisoii 
with  the  generous  '  warm  south ;'  as  only  a  Chinese  Hong  mer- 
chant can  uphold  Souchong,  or  Bohea,  against  Mocha  and  Ber- 
bice.  Save  at  Heathcote,  I  have  never  tasted  in  England  my 
favourite  berry-scented  drink  as  it  should  be.  On  the  continent, 
you  get  coffee ;  in  our  dear  island,  you  get  embrowned  water,  or 
mud  composed  of  grounds.  Your  coffee,  Kate,  might  be  sipped, 
with  dosed  eyes,  and  make  us  fancy  ourselves  at  Florence 
again.'' 

*'  And  with  this  blessing,"  said  the  'Squire ;  ''  that  you 
wouldn't  have  to  open  them  to  brush  off  a  myriad  of  gnats  and 
mosquitoes,  that  come  buzsing  and  worrying  around  you." 

"  There  is  this  of  good  in  the  little  torments  you  mention, 
uncle,"  said  Kate  ;  "  they  give  you  warning,  by  their  fairy  trum- 
pet, when  they  are  about  to  commence  their  attack." 

*^  Yes,  plague  take  'em,  they  do  1 "  said  the  'Squire.  "  Many 
a  time,  my  night's  rest  has  been  brokeu,  by  their  shrill  pipe  close 
to  my  ear,  sounding  its  ill-omened  song." 

"  A  stirring  reveille,  that's  all,  uncle  I  " 

"  An  evil  threat,  infallibly  fulfilled,"  he  answered.  '*  Kate, 
Kate  I.  your  partiality  for  Italy  will  make  you  even  defend  its 
pest  of  stinging  insects." 

She  laughed,  and  replied :  '^  Well,  I  give  up  the  gnats ! 
Happy  the  cause  that  has  only  one  drawback  to  be  admitted  ! '' 

"  What  have  you  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  earthquakes,  Kate  ?" 
said  Fermor.     '^  Can  you  plead  anything  in  their  favour  ?  " 

'^  They're  formidable  stumbling-blocks,  I  own,"  she  answered. 
"  I  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  setting  up  any  safe  or  stedfast 
defence  for  them.  I'm  afraid  there's  nothing  stable  to  be  ad- 
vanced on  their  ground.  I  yield  before  the  earthquakes — for  all 
my  relationship  to  a  certain  substance  renowned  for  fortitude  and 
firmness." 

'^  And  now,  having  swallowed  my  draught  like  an  obedient 
patient.  Miss  White,  permit  the  good  boy  his  customary  lump 
of  sugar,  with  a  little  cream  and  coffee  upon  it,"  said  Fermor 
as  he  moved  up  to  Kate's  end  of  the  table. 
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**  Ib  tbe  headache  better  ?  "  she  said,  as  she  filled  up  the  cup 
he  held  towards  her. 

"  It  was  uever  bad.  I  did  not  sleep  well,  which  may  have 
occasioned  the  ill-looks  that  Miss  White  was  so  kind  as  to  inter- 
pret into  illness  for  me.'' 

**  But  you  were  paler  than  usual :  she  was  right  there,"  said 
Kate. 

"  Did  you  notice  how  I — did  you  see  me  ?  I  thought  you 
were  looking  another  way  when  I  came  in ;  that  you  were  at- 
tending to  your  uncle,  Kate,"  he  said,  with  n.ore  of  hurry  in  his 
Toice  than  it  usually  had. 

"  Yes,  I  was,"  she  answered ;  "  but  don't  you  know  that 
women  have  the  faculty  of  looking  one  way  and  seeing  another  ? 
They're  like  flies,  with  eyes,  or  sight,  all  round  their  head. 
There's  your  doctress,  now,  for  instance,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  urn  before  her  ;  but  she's  looking  sharp  out  to  see  that  you 
don't  transgress  orders.  You're  under  regimen,  you  know ;  don't 
exceed  bounds.  Go  back  to  your  place,  where  you  can  be  within 
proper  medical  care." 

"  But  I  don't  own  myself  ill,"  said  Fermor. 

"  Sick  people  are  always  unruly,  and  unwilling  to  do  what 
they're  ordered,"  she  returned. 

<'  Do  you  assume  the  responsibility  of  ordering  me,  and  en- 
suring my  cure  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Not  I ;  I  know  too  well  the  odium  that  attaches  to  "inter- 
fering with  another  person's  professional  case,"  said  Kate. 
^  Ketum  to  your  original  physician,  as  in  duty  bound." 

"  Mr.  Worthington,  when  the  breakfast-cloth  is  removed,  I 
want  you  to  lift  me  down  that  fine  book  of  engravings — the  views 
of  our  British  Cathedrals,"  said  Miss  White.  "  It  is  in  the 
next  room  only ;  shall  we  all  adjourn  there  ?  " 

They  went  into  the  oak  parlour.  Miss  White,  by  question, 
comment,  appeal,  manoeuvre,  contriving  to  keep  Former  in  at- 
tendance upon  her  and  the  book  of  prints  :  until  he  resolutely 
broke  away,  and  joined  Kate  and  Cecil,  who  were  at  another 
tabk ;  she  copying  music,  and  he  speaking  of  the  time  they  heard 
it  together  abroad. 
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"  Kate,  shall  I  road  jou  the  new  poem  I  told  yon  was  jost 
come  out  ?  "  said  Fermor.     ''  I  see  it  is  among  the  last  book 
parcel  from  town." 

'^  No  ;  don't  let  us  take  you  away  from  what  you  are  about," 
she  replied. 

*'  I  am  about  nothing ;  I  am  an  idle  man ;  I  want  you  to 
give  me  employment,"  he  replied. 

''  Your  late  employer  is  wondering  why  yon  quit  her  serrice ; 
she  has  not  done  with  you  yet  Go ;  Alicia  will  find  yon  occu- 
pation.    IVe  none  for  you,"  said  Kate. 

"  Let  me  read  aloud ;  you  said,  the  other  day,  you  could 
copy  music  and  listen  at  the  same  time." 

"  But  don't  you  see  I'm  listening  already  to  talk  ?  and 
good  talk  is  worth  good  reading,  any  time.  Books  are  excellent 
companionship,  but  conversation  is  even  more  sociable  than 
books." 

*'  Then  let  me  partake  of  what  I  will  allow  to  be  yet  plea- 
santer  than  what  I  proposed,"  he  said,  drawing  a  chair  near  her. 
"  What  was  your  subject  ?  " 

"  This  glorious  composition ;  it  is  full  of  fire,  and  vigour,  and 
dramatic  effect  You  should  have  heard  La  Rosa  in  it,  as  we 
have ;  and  seen  her  play  it  too ;  her  acting  is  as  great  as  her 
singing — and  that  is  saying  much,"  said  Cecil. 

"  It  is  a  great  performance,"  returned  Fermor.  "  She  played 
the  part  here  in  England  last  season,  and  I  made  a  point  of 
going  each  night  she  played  while  I  was  in  London." 

"  Were  you  in  London  this  winter  ?  Then  you  could  leaye 
your — leave  home — though  not  come  abroad,"  said  Kate,  quickly. 

*'  We  went  to  town  for  a  short  period  together.  I  was  anx- 
ious to  have  the  best  medical  advice  upon  the  case  that  could  be 
procured ;  and  my  father  consented  to  oblige  me  by  going  up  to 
London,  and  consulting  several  of  our  most  eminent  physicians. 
The  opera  was  among  the  few  amusements  he  cared  for,  and  we 
frequently  went." 

*'  My  dear  'Squire,"  said  Alicia  White,  "  the  morning  is 
sunny,  and  beautifully  warm ;  a  little  gentle  turn  in  the  rose* 
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walk  will  do  jou  good.  You  shall  lean  upon  mj  arm.  Let  me 
have  the  pleasure  of  attending  you.  And  here  is  your  cane  j 
and  here  is  your  garden-hat." 

'^  La  Kosa  herself  couldn't  act  the  part  of  a  perfectly  charm- 
ing young  lady  to  greater  perfection  ! "  smiled  Cecil  Lascelles, 
as  Miss  White  led  away  the  'Squire,  with  a  great  parade  and 
display  of  sweet  behaviour,  and  pretty  attentions,  and  becoming 
ministry  to  age.  "  Played  to  a  nicety  I  No  one  can  say  the 
lovely  Alicia  is  not  an  accomplished  actress,  although  she  is  lost 
to  the  stage  and  the  public  at  large  I  'Tis  a  thousand  pities  so 
much  talent  should  be  confined  to  so  limited  a  sphere.  However, 
she  herself  is  evidently  too  modest  to  think  so  ;  and  is  as  lavish 
of  her  art-powers  in  her  own  private  circle  of  friends  as  she 
could  be,  were  a  theatre  her  field  of  action." 

"  We  treat  her  with  scarcely  more  respect  than  it  is  the  custom 
to  observe  in  discussing  the  merits  of  a  public  fayourite.  Her 
back  is  scarcely  turned,  ere  we  make  her  our  theme,"  said  Fermor 
Worthington,  with  his  grave  smile. 

''  I  ought  to  apologize  for  treating  a  friend  of  yours  with  so 
little  ceremony,"  said  Cecil,  frankly,  to  Fermor  and  Kate.  ''  I 
forgot  that  she  was  related  to  you  both ;  and  indeed,  her  being  a 
guest  here  ought  alone  to  have  secured  her  from  my  freedom  of 
remark.  But  I  don't  know  how  it  is — those  sugar  words,  that 
honey  look,  and  that  soft  creep-mouse  manner  of  hers,  disturb 
me  beyond  any  tartness  and  bluffness  I  ever  encountered.  There's 
something  perfectly  exasperating  to  my  peculiar  nature  about 
such  uniform  sweetness.  But,  forgive  me;  I'm  transgressing 
again  ;"  and  he  laughed  at  his  own  vehemence. 

"  You  ought  to  direct  your  apology  chiefly  to  her  kinsman," 
said  Kate.  "  His  was  the  rebuke.  No  wonder ;  she's  a  young 
lady  after  his  own  heart.  Such  a  pattern  of  perfection  as  Alicia 
White — so  perfect  in  propriety,  so  perfect  in  amiability,  so  per- 
fect in  lady-like  or  ladyish  conduct,  so  completely  the  model  of 
what  the  Iron  Cousin  would  have  a  woman  to  be — she  must  be 
^uite  to  his  taste." 

"  She  is  neither  to  my  taste,  nor  is  she  by  any  means  what  1 
would  have  a  woman  to  be,"  said  Fermor. 
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Kate's  brightest  and  most  beaming  look  flashed  across  hex 
face ;  but  she  kept  it  stedfastly  bent  oyer  what  she  was  about. 

*^  No  1  What  fault  can  you  possibly  have  to  find  with  her  ?'* 
exclaimed  Cecil. 

*•  Nay  ;  I  have  no  better  reason  for  my  want  of  taste,"  said 
Fermor,  with  his  peculiar  grave  smile  lurking  in  his  eyes,  "  than 
that  she  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  Miss  White  of  Egg — 
ham." 

Again  the  bright  flash  crossed  Kate's  cheek  and  brow;  but 
still  she  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

<<  <  By  no  means  what  you  would  have  a  woman  to  be  I '  "  pur- 
sued Cecil,  reverting  to  Former's  words ;  '^  why,  what  would  you 
have  in  a  woman,  if  it  be  not  the  qualities  that  characterizes  the 
fair  Alicia  ?  I  thought  it  was  only  my  own  luckless,  truant 
disposition,  that  found  anything  to  dislike  in  such  feminine  per- 
fection. I  thought  you,  like  most  men,  admired  sweetness  and 
gentleness,  and  mild  consideration,  and  a  soft  voice,  and  an  as- 
senting speech,  with  sympathy  and  interest  in  look,  manner,  and 
tone?" 

'^  I  do,"  said  Fermor,  composedly,  though  increasing  in  fer- 
vour as  he  went  on.  '^  But  insipidity  is  not  sweetness ;  silliness 
is  not  gentleness;  indifierence  is  not  consideration;  a  silky 
murmur  is  not  a  soft  voice ;  a  perpetual  agreeing  is  not  assent ; 
a  vacant,  meaningless,  vapid  lanquish  is  not  warmth  of  interest 
or  sympathy.  Alicia  White  ia  an  incontestably  faultless  young 
lady,  but  she  does  not  fulfil  my  idea  of  that  glorious  and,  per- 
haps, most  perfect  of  God's  creatures — a  womanly  woman." 

There  was  a  pause  ;  the  pause  that  frequently  ensues  in  con- 
versation, where  one  of  the  talkers  has  spoken  in  the  ^nmistake- 
able  tone  of  deep  and  powerful  feeling — more  especially  when 
he  chances  to  be  of  grave  temperament,  and  habitually  calm 
manners. 

"  Come,  let  us  have  a  particular  description  of  your  beau- 
ideal  of  womanhood,"  said  Cecil,  at  last,  lightly,  in  reply. 

'*  Excuse  me ;  I  hold  it  too  sacred  a  theme  to  be  approached 
with  a  mocking  lip,"  said  Fermor,  in  a  manner  which  he  made 
as  correspondingly  playful  with  Cecil's  as  might  be. 
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''  If  the  Iron  Cousin  speaks,  no  fear  bnt  the  lip  shall  be 
0ombre  enough,  in  all  conscience/'  said  Kate.  "  Pray  let  us 
have  his  sombre,  sober  sentiments  upon  what  a  woman  should  be. 
He'll  supply  what  he  deems  the  proper  degree  of  reverential 
gravity,  while  we'll  engage  to  receive  it  with  due  mirth." 

"  Scoffers  are  not  fit  audience  for  a  devotee  proclaiming  his 
solemn  faith,"  answered  Fermor. 

"  Solemn,  indeed  I "  laughed  she. 


When  the  'Squire  returned  from  his  garden  walk,  Kate 
observed  that  he  looked  heated  and  fatigued.  She  left  her  copy- 
ing, and  wept  towards  him,  insisting  that  he  should  lounge  in 
his  arm-chair,  and  rest ;  adding,  that  if  a  little  nap  crept  over 
him,  he  was  not  to  be  unkind  and  repulse  it,  and*pretend  that  he 
didn't  want  it,  and  bid  it  keep  its  distance,  under  a  notion  of 
being  very  virtuous  and  nonsomnolent  She  ordered  it  so  that 
the  conversation  should  continue,  yet  in  such  a  tone  as  might 
not  interrupt  the  sleeper.  Her  own  subdued  voice  set  the 
example  to  the  others ;  and  this  quiet,  equable  murmur  had,  as 
she  intended,  gather  the  effect  of  lulling  than  of  disturbing 
him. 

He  was  much  refreshed  when  he  woke  up,  and  chatted  away 
with  all  his  usual  cheerfulness  and  good-humoured  heartiness. 

''  You  have  often  bid  me  choose  some  ornament  as  a  keepsake,, 
uncle  mine,"  she  said,  playfully,  as  she  leaned  over  him,  and 
fondled  his  grey  hair,  admiring  its  thickness,  and  softness,  and 
silvery  sheen,  as  the  light  fell  upon  it  from  the  nearest  window. 
"  Yon  shall  give  me  some  of  these  locks  for  a  bracelet." 

''  Some  of  my  hair,  child  1  why,  I'm  as  grey  as  a  badger  I 
There  might  have  been  a  time  when  Harry  Heathcote's  brown 
locks  were  worthy  to  figure  on  the  arm  of  a  fair  damsel  who 
should  have  done  him  the  honour  to  wear  them  ;  but  now,  what 
should  you  do  with  a  bracelet  of  this  grizzled,  frosty  stuff?  " 

^'  Frosted  silver,  uncle ;  I  like  it,  that's  enough. 
18* 
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"  Pooh,  pooh,  you  jade  I  you're  joking  ?  " 

"  I'm  80  far  from  joking,  that  you  shall  find  me  in  yery  seriooi, 
angry  earnest,  if  you  persist  in  refusing  me.  You  hare  orer 
and  over  pressed  me  to  have  a  parcel  of  trinkets  I  don't  care  a 
straw  for ;  and  now  IVe  found  out  something  I  should  really 
priae,  you  wo'n't  let  me  have  it.'' 

''  Give  me  a  kiss,  you  baggage  1  and  have  it  as  you  wilL" 

^^  The  old  termination  to  all  our  diflferences,  uncle !  You'd  far 
better  begin  there,  knowing  you  will  always  have  to  end  there. 
It  would  save  us  both  a  vast  deal  of  trouble,  and  you'd  get  your 
payment  in  adyance,-— a  kiss  at  first,  instead  of  at  last  Cash  on 
demand ;  ready-money  business ;  a  prompt  caress,  instead  of  book- 
ing it  against  me,  and  being  brought  to  book  your8el£  It  would 
be  but  asking  and  haying  then,  for  you  as  well  as  me." 

'^  And  what  shall  the  clasp  be  ?  "  said  GeciL  "  How  say  you 
to  rubies,  'Squire  ?  Would  they  not  contrast  well,  both  with  the 
hair  of  the  bracelet,  and  the  arm  it  is  to  embellish ;  or  pearls, 
for  harmony's  sake  ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  nothing  so  showy  as  the  one,  or  86  washy  as  the 
other,"  said  Elate. 

'*  Diamonds  would  shame  the  homeliness  of  the  rest,  I  sup- 
pose," said  the  'Squire. 

"  Certainly,  uncle ;  the  glitter  of  brilliants  would  ill  assort  with 
the  home  thoughts  and  home  happiness  that  will  be  woyen  into 
my  bracelet." 

'^  Why  not  let  the  clasp  be  of  plain  gold?"  said  Fermor; 
'^  what  could  so  well  typify  the  donor's  solid  sterling  qualities  ?  " 

'*  I  am  already  represented  in  my  grey  locks,"  said  the  'Squire. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  uncle,  I  think  I'll  haye  an  iron  clasp.  It 
will  make  a  good  guard.  It  will  be  strong,  stem,  grim,  unrelent- 
ing ;  no  fear  of  the  fastening  giving  way  and  coming  loose;  it  will 
be  odd,  uncouth,  ugly ;  no  fear  of  any  one  being  tempted  to  steal 
my  bracelet  Yes,  I'll  decide  upon  haying  an  iron  clasp  to  it  I 
think  I  have  seen  such  curiously  wrought ;  I'll  spare  no  pains  to 
get  one,  or  to  have  one  made  for  me." 

*^  1  think  it  would  look  very  well ;  it  wiU  be  in  good  keeping 
with  the  iron-grey  hair,"  laughed  the  'Squire. 
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^  And  form  a  rich  dark  relief  against  the  lily  whiteness  it  is 
to  set  off,"  said  CeciL 

'^  I  rather  think  it  is  adopted  with  an  eye  to  some  such  effect, 
is  it  not,  Kate  ?  "  Permor  said.  "  Its  grave  sobriety  is  intended 
as  a  heightener  to  the  silver  hair  and  the  snowy  skin,  serving  to 
enhance  their  pure  simplicity  of  beauty,  by  its  own  admitted  lack 
of  attraction." 

*'  Ay,  it  is  chosen  as  a  foil :  a  staid,  dull,  lustreless,  unsightly, 
but  useful  and  worthy  object,  well  fitted  for  its  purpose  of  keep- 
ing all  firm  and  fast  Virtue,  and  morality,  and  propriety,  and 
decorum,  and  stern  duty,  and  all  the  cold,  uncomfortable,  hard, 
austere  goodnesses,  are  embodied  in  an  iron  clasp.  Iron  it  shall 
be." 

As  Kate  concluded,  she  cast  one  glance  at  Fermor.  He  had 
moved  away,  and  was  looking  down  in  silence,  with  his  lips  set 
firm,  as  he  drew  a  book  of  prints  towards  him,  and  began  to  turn 
over  the  leaves. 


•••- 


CHAPTER  XXXIIi. 

A  MORNiNQ  or  two  after  this,  Kate  came  flying  into  the  room  where 
her  uncle  sat  with  Fermor  Worthington,  who  was  reading  the 
newspaper  to  him. 

Fermor  had  been  staying  the  last  few  days  at  the  Hall;  and 
talked  of  returning  home  that  afternoon. 

**  Now,  xmcle,  listen  to  me,"  she  said,  eagerly.  "  First,  there's 
your  kiss  for  having  granted  my  request ;  and  secondly,  I'll  tell 
you  what  the  request  is." 

"  Well,  what  now,  hussy  ?  " 

"  Uncle,  Matty  tells  me  Ben  is  in  disgrace.  That  he  has  been 
guilty  of  some  neglect  or  forgetfulness ;  that  he  omitted  to  obey 
some  order  you  gave  about  Chesnut  Phillis's  mash.   Is  it  so  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  that  lad  is  very  careless  of  late.  I  don't  know  what's 
oome  to  him,"  said  the  'Squire,  with  a  displeased  look  clouding 
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hiB  face.  ^  He  need  to  be  the  most  pnnctaal,  orderly  jouog  fel* 
low  that  one  could  wish  to  have  about  the  horses.  But  he  has 
for  some  time  past  been  so  dull,  and  stupid,  and  forgetful,  that 
IVe  determined  to  read  him  a  lesson.  I  was  obliged  to  speak 
very  sharply  to  him  this  morning  when  I  visited  the  stable,  and 
threatened  that  the  next  time  I  heard  complaints  of  him,  he 
should  go." 

"  Go !  what,  Ben  Dimble  1  the  boy  who  used  to  lead  Shetland 
Bobby — your  Kate's  little  pony,  uncle  ?  " 

"  If  he  don't  behave  better — ^if  he's  guilty  of  any  more  such 
blunders — ^yes,"  said  the  'Squire,  stoutly. 

"  The  lad's  very  unhappy,  uncle ;  Matty  tells  me  he's  fit  to 
hang  himself,  to  think  he's  oflfended  you.  Your  angry  words,  and 
threat  of  dismissal,  have  almost  broken  his  heart.  I  want  to  take 
him  some  kind  message  from  you;  to  tell  him  you've  forgiven  him, 
and  will  overlook  his  remissness  this  time,  on  condition  of  better 
care  in  future.     Let  me  take  the  poor  lad  some  comfort,  uncle.' 

"  No,  no ;  he  don't  deserve  it.  Let  him  smart  a  little.  It 
will  do  him  good,"  said  the  'Squire. 

"  Uncle,  look  at  me,"  said  Kate. 

She  took  his  face  between  both  her  hands,  and  held  it  close  to 
hers,  while  she  gazed  straight  into  his  eyes,  and  then  gave  him 
three  or  four  hearty  kisses. 

"  You  monkey  I  how  dare  you  get  the  better  of  me  thus  ?  " 
smiled  the  'Squire. 

"  Because  it  t5  the  better,  uncle.  Gkwd  for  you,  better  for 
me,  best  for  poor  Ben." 

And  away  she  flew,  laughing,  on  her  errand  of  grace. 

"  The  lad  hardly  deserves  to  be  let  off  so  easily,  though,"  said 
the  'Squire,  the  shade  of  displeasure  crossing  his  face  again  as 
he  thought  of  Ben*s  delinquency ;  "  he  ought  by  rights  to  have 
been  left  to  feel  the  sting  of  my  just  reprimand'  for  a  few  hours 
longer.  It  would  have  taught  him  that  I  don't  choose  to  be  tri« 
fled  with." 

"  Then  why  did  you  yield  to  Kate's  pleading  ?  "  said  Fermor. 
'^  It  was  a  piece  of  kind-hearted  sympathy  on  her  part,  no  doubt 
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bat  if  jou  felt  that  it  was  undeseryedy— joa  who  know  the  merits 
of  the  case  while  she  could  not  judge  them  correctly — -why  did 
you  not  withstand  her  entreaties  ?  Besides,  forgive  me,  mj  dear 
old  friend,  but  indeed  you  do  wrong  to  give  way  so  entirely  and 
uniformly  to  Kate's  wishes,  whatever  they  may  be.  It  feeds  her 
-wilfulness,  her  love  of  power.  It  makes  her  arbitrary,  exacting. 
It  fosters  the  single  point  of  imperfection  in  her  character.  You 
should  know  when  to  deny  her,  for  her  own  sake ;  and  from  the 
depth  of  my  soul  I  affirm,  I  speak  but  for  her  sake." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  it's  easy  for  you  to  say  this ^" 

"  £asy  1 "  was  echoed  within  Fermor  Worthington's  heart ; 
though  by  no  uttered  word  did  he  interrupt  the  'Squire. 

^'  But  you'd  find  it  as  difficult  as  I  do  to  resist  her,  were  she 
to  plead  to  you  as  she  does  to  me." 

"  Difficult,  but  not  impossible,"  was  Fermor's  reply. 

"  Nay,  impossible,"  returned  the  'Squire,  "as  you'd  allow  were 
you  tried  as  I  am.  Were  you  to  feel  those  soft  bright  curls 
drooping  over  your  face-^to  see  those  clear  eyes  looking  into  yours 
— ^to  have  that  fresh  rosy  mouth  within  an  inch  of  your  own,  pour- 
ing  out  its  gentle  yet  earnest,  playful  yet  pressing  entreaties,  you'd 
own,  as  I  do,  that  there's  no  answering  her  in  any  other  way  than 
as  she  wishes." 

Fermor  drew  a  deep  inward  breath ;  and  then  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice :  ^^  I  should  find  strength,  courage,  by  thinking  of  her- 
self^ instead  of  her  beauty." 

*•  Ay,  but  her  beauty  is  so  much  part  of  herself,  that  I  can't 
separate  them,  for  the  life  of  me,"  said  the  'Squire.  **  You,  my 
dear  fellow,  are,  as  she  truly  calls  you,  the  Iron  Cousin,  and  have 
all  the  requisite  firmness,  and  self-command,  and  rectitude  of 
judgment  to  distinguish  accurately,  and  to  act  consistently ;  but 
I,  alas  I  can  only  love  her,  and  therefore  indulge  her." 

"  Love  her  and  therefore  restrain  her,  in  all  tenderness,  in  all 
affection,  you  should  say,  dear  'Squire,"  said  Fermor. 

"  I  might  say  it,  but  I  fear  I  should  not  do  it,"  laughed  the 
'Squire. 

Miss  White  now  came  in,  proposing  to  take  the  'Squire  a  turn 
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in  the  garden,  as  the  sun  shone  fall  and  tUrm  upon  the  rose-walk, 
she  said.  But  just  as  she  had  brought  him  his  stick,  his  gloves, 
his  hat,  and  all  the  other  etceteras  she  judged  fit  to  equip  him 
with,  Kate  returned ;  and  finding  her  uncle  about  to  repeat  the 
expedition  which  she  thought  had  before  over-fatigued  him  taken 
just  at  noontide,  interfered  with  the  arrangement  very  perempto- 
rily; and,  in  her  eagerness,  used  some  not  particularly  ceremo- 
nious or  polite  expressions  to  Alicia  White  for  proposing  it. 

''  As  you  please,  Kate,  dear,^'  replied  she,  with  an  air  of  meek- 
ness and  injured  innocence  ;  '^  but  the  dear  'Squire  will  bear  me 
witness  that  he  said  he  enjoyed  his  walk  the  other  day,  or  I  should 
not  have  thought  of  asking  him  to  repeat  it.  I  imagined  you 
were  engaged,  too  ;  that  you  wanted  to  stay  and  hear  Mr.  Wor- 
thington  read,  and  would  be  glad  of  some  one  to  attend  your  uncle 
in  your  stead." 

"  I  can  fancy  nothing  that  could  make  me  glad  to  be  away 
from  uncle,  or  pleased  to  see  any  one  else  supply  my  place  near 
him,"  said  Kate,  haughtily. 

"  No  need  to  put  yourself  in  a  pet,  Kate,  dear,  or  to  speak 
with  such  a  princess  air,"  returned  Miss  White.  ^'  Poor  little 
I  only  wished  to  ofier  my  services,  in  case  they  could  be  made 
useful  or  agreeable." 

"  When  they  are  either — to  me,  I'll  ask  you  for  them,"  replied 
she. 

'^  Kate  I  "  exclaimed  Fermor,  in  a  voice  that  made  her  start 

"  A  spark  of  anger  from  your  eyes  I "  she  said. 

^'  Struck  out  of  them  by  your  hard,  improper  speech,  Kate," 
he  returned. 

<<  By  my  flint  against  your  iron,  good  cousin  1 "  sho  replied, 
with  a  laugh. 

"  Oh,  pray  don't  let  me  be  the  cause  of  getting  poor,  dear 
Kate  into  disgrace  I  "  said  Miss  White.  "  I  can  quite  forgive 
her  any  little  fit  of  temper.  She  don't  mean  it;  it's  only  her  way. 
To  give  her  time  to  recover,  I'll  go  and  take  a  turn  in  the  garden 
by  myself." 

A  silence  followed  Miss  White's  departure.     At  length  the 
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'Sqaire  said :  ''  My  Kate,  what  made  you  so  bluff  to  poor  Miss 
White  ?     What  had  she  done  to  affront  you  ?  " 

"  She  did  not  affront  me-— she  never  means  to  affront  any  one ; 
she^s  only  too  civil)  too  fearful  of  giving  offence.  It  is  that  which 
provokes  me  in  her." 

"  But  you  really  should  not  let  your  feeling  provoked  make 
you  behave  uncourteously,  my  dear.  Eemember  you  are  in  your 
own  house,  my  Kate,  and  should  never  forget  what  is  due  to  a 
guest" 

"  Anywhere— to  any  one — Kate  should  forbear  from  other  be- 
haviour than  becomes  her  as  a  lady — as  a  woman,"  Fermor  said 
in  a  quiet  tone. 

"  Then,  you  mean  to  say  my  treatment  of  Miss  White  wis  un- 
becoming either  lady  or  woman  ?  But  no  wonder  you  reprove 
any  one  who  dares  to  speak  less  than  obsequiously  to  Alicia 
White." 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  Alicia  White ;  I  am  thinking  of  you, 
Kate,"  said  Fermor,  gravely. 

"  And  what  of  me,  pray  ?  Say  out  your  thought,  by  all 
means." 

"  That,  for  Kate's  own  sake,  I  would  beseech  her  to  set  a 
guard  upon  her  freedom  of  tongue  ;  to  bear  in  mind  how  ill  it  be- 
fits one  like  herself  to  be  thus  ungracious ;  to  reflect,  in  time,  that 
a  woman  who  speaks  thus  trenchantly,  thus  intemperately — who 
can  be  so  rude,  so  imperious,  so  careless  of  wounding  the  feelings 
of  those  with  whom  she  is  in  constant  intercourse — weakens  the 
regard  of  her  friends,  and  instead  of  their  feeling  it  a  privilege  to 
know  her,  she  becomes  not  pleasant  to  live  with." 

''  And  what  is  the  saying  such  harsh  things  as  these  but  rude  ?  " 
she  returned. 

"  Not  rude;  candid." 

«  Hair-splitting  1 " 

''  Not  so ;  I  can  clearly  define  the  line  between  rudeness  and 
candour.  The  former  is  merely  a  vent  to  spleen — an  entirely  self- 
ish feeling — a  total  disregard  of  ^  those  of  others,  in  the  relief  to 
our  own ;  but  candour  has  for  the  aim  of  its  frank  speeches  the 
welfare  and  amelioration  of  those  with  whom  it  deals." 
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"  Preaching  I »» 

There  web  a  pause. 

<'  I  cannot  bear  to  see  mj  Kate  vexed ;  I  cannot  have  her 
roughly  chidden,"  said  the  'Squire. 

"  I  have  hardly  the  right ;  I  own  I  seem,  even  to  myself, 
scarcely  warranted  in  taking  this  tone  of  admonishment ;  hut  on 
the  strength  of  our  relationship,  and,  still  more,  out  of  the  sin- 
cerity and  warmth  of  my  esteem  for  Kate's  finer  qualities,  togeth- 
er with  my  conviction  that  the  force  of  her  character  is  such,  that 
it  could  effect  its  own  cure  of  its  single  defect,  if  it  chose  serious- 
ly to  undertake  the  task,  I  venture  to  speak  out  thus  plainly." 

"  And  why  should  she  undertake  anything  half  so  trouhle- 
some  ?  ''  said  the  'Squire ;  '^  when  she's  very  delightful  as  she  is, 
notwithstanding  her  one  defect,  as  you  call  it.  In  spite  of  Kate's 
occasional  freaks  of  frilfulness — ^like  my  chestnut  mare — she^s 
thorough  bred." 

"  It  is  because  she  is  thorough  bred— a  noble  creature — tbat 
we  would  fain  see  her  without  a  single  blemish,"  returned  Fer- 
mor. 

"  You  want  perfection !— which  is  rarely  seen  in  man  or  horse, 
still  less  in  woman  or  mare,"  laughed  the  'Squire. 

'^  The  rarer,  the  more  precious — when  it  is  attained,"  said 
Fermor. 

"  And  Kate  could  attain  this  perfection,  you  mean  to  say?" 
pursued  the  'Squire. 

^'  I  do.     Kate  might  be  anything  she  wishes  to  be." 

*^  He  says  I  have  force  of  character  sufficient  to  achieve  great 
things,  you  hear,  uncle ;  but  it  is  clear  he  believes  it  to  be  a  Her- 
culean task  of  remove,  from  my  present  state,  to  perfection,"  said 
Kate.     ''  He  thinks  me  far  enough  from  it  now." 

There  was  no  reply ;  and  Kate  sat  with  a  swelling  heart,  and 
a  choking  sensation  in  her  throat,  that  in  most  women  would  have 
brought  tears. 

"  You  are  too  hard  upon  my  little  girl,"  said  the  'Squire,  re- 
proachfully, to  Fermor.     "  Come  hither,  Kate !  " 

She  went  and  leaned  over  his  chair,  while  the  old  man  drew 
her  cheek  against  his. 


L 
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<<  Do  not  ask  him  to  be  gentler  to  me  and  mj  faults  than  his 
couscience  will  let  him,"  said  Kate.     "  The  Iron  Cousin  sacrific 
iiig  truth  to  flattery,  would  be  worse  than  all.     It  would  be  un- 
just to  himself — hateful  to  me  I  " 

"  The  respect  he  feels  for  her  higher  and  better  nature,  will 
not  suffer  him  to  be  fabe  and  uncandid  towards  its  less  worthy 
points,"  replied  Fermor.  "  It  is  the  very  strength  and  depth  of 
his  admiration  for  her  excellences  which  will  not  now  let  him  be 
blind  or  silent  to  her  faults,  and  which  will  most  assuredly  pre- 

4 

vent  his  ever  flattering  them." 

'*  Why,  Kate  ! "  said  Cecil  Lascelles,  as  he  entered  the  room 
at  this  moment,  ^^  what  has  detained  you  so  long  ?  I  have  been 
expecting  you  to  come  and  walk  in  the  shrubberies  for  the  last 
hour.  Did  you  not  say  you  would  join  me  there,  when  I  asked 
you  to  come  and  see  how  well  the  young  bay-trees  are  thriving  in 
their  new  place  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  had  forgotten — I — I  could  not  come ;  I  could  not 
let  uncle  walk  in  the  heat ;  it  did  not  agree  with  him  the  last 
time  he  went  out  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  But  he  is  get- 
ting the  better  of  his  rheumatism ;  and,  I  trust,  very  shortly, 
he  will  be  able  to  resume  his  rides,  and  walks  with  us  all,  as 
usual." 

**  Will  you  try  over  this  duet,  Kate  ?  I  think  the  'Squire 
will  like  to  hear  us  sing  it,"  said  Cecil,  going  to  the  piano-forte, 
and  placing  the  piece  he  spoke  of  upon  the  desk. 

*'  With  pleasure,"  she  said.  "  Few  things  could  have  offered 
more  opportunely,  more  welcomely,  just  now.  Nothing  serves  so 
well  to  take  the  bitter  flavour  out  of  one's  spirits,  after  a  dose 
of  moral  physic,  as  sweet  music." 

They  went  on  as  usual,  with  piece  after  piece,  until  Alicia 
White  came  in,  and  challenged  the  'Squire  to  give  her  a  promised 
lesson  in  chess ;  and,  after  a  time,  Kate  heard  the  voice  of  Fer- 
mor Worthington  taking  leave  of  her  uncle,  and  saying  that  he 
meant  to  walk  home  instead  of  riding,  as  he  felt  inclined  for  a 
quiet  stroll  through  the  woods  on  foot,  in  preference  to  the  dusty 
lanes  on  horseback.     Then  came  a  few  more  words  of  feirewell  to 
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Miss  White,  and  then  hia  step  erossed  the  room  in  her  owq 
direction. 

He  shook  hands  with  Cecil,  and,  a  moment  after,  Kate  fonnd 
her  own  within  his. 

"  Good  bye,  Kate !  " 

''  Good  bye  1 "  she  said,  at  the  end  of  her  breath,  while  her 
heart  stood  still,  as  with  a  sullen  weight,  which  she  took  to  he 
indignation,  resentment,  anger. 

^'  Mr.  Lascelles,  pray  come  here  and  settle  this  knotty  point 
for  us,"  said  Alicia  White,  from  the  chess-table.  "  This  dear, 
modest  'Squire,  will  not  allow  that  he  can  decide  it ;  he  wishes 
the  question  to  be  referred  to  you,  as  his  master,  and  highest 
authority." 

While  Cecil  obeyed,  Fermor  Worthington  drew  the  hand  he 
still  held  within  his  arm,  and  said :  "  Kate,  you  will  not  refuse 
to  accompany  me  as  far  as  the  lawn  ?  " 

For  an  instant  she  drew  back;  the  next  she  replied,  with  a 
forced  air :  "  If  you  wish  it,  of  course." 

They  passed  in  silence  through  the  glass-door,  into  the  flower- 
garden  ;  the  rose-walk,  as  it  was  called,  running  close  to  that 
side  of  the  old  house,  and  ending  in  the  shrubberies  which  led  on 
to  the  open  space  or  lawn  forming  the  boundary  of  tho  home- 
grounds  where  they  joined  the  park-woods. 

The  short  distance  they  walked  together  without  speaking, 
Kate  Ireton  employed  in  summoning  all  the  spirit  of  opposition 
and  resistance,  and  reckless  daring,  within  her ;  in  stifling  rebel- 
lious emotion,  in  whispering  to  herself  the  causes  she  believed  she 
had  to  feel  ofiended ;  in  preparing  to  meet  what  she  thought  his 
cold,  stoical  composure,  with  coolness  and  indifference  ;  in  forti- 
fying herself  against  what  she  had  sometimes  found  rise  traitor- 
ously within  her,  in  favour  of  one  who  evidently  saw  her  errors 
too  distinctly  to  entertain  aught  but  a  low  opinion  of  a  wayward, 
petulant,  spoiled  girl,  that  was  to  be  kindly  guided  and  won  into 
better  behaviour.  The  more  she  found  herself  inwardly  admit- 
ting arguments  and  thoughts  on  his  side,  the  more  vehemently 
did  she  resist  tl^eir  impression.     That  tone  of  right  whioh  he  al- 
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m&js  took  witli  her — ^while  secretly  owning  its  justice,  made  her 
only  the  more  sturdily  resist  its  influence.  It  gave  him  that  air 
of  superiority  to  which  she  was  unaccustomed  from  any  one  but 
himself;  and  which  superiority,  the  more  she  internally  felt  and 
acknowledged,  the  less  she  was  willing  outwardly  to  succumb  to, 
or  own  to.  It  was  this  which^  so  frequently  gave  to  her  manner 
the  contradictiousness,  and  even  averseness,  towards  himself, 
which  peculiarly  hurt  Fermbr.  He,  who  could  have  no  idea  of 
the  source  of  her  being  more  perverse  to  him  than  to  any  one  else 
only  saw  and  felt  the  wounding  result. 

During  the  little  space  of  time  it  took  to  reach  the  garden, 
where  Kate  had  been  hurriedly  giving  way  to  pride  and  heated 
feeling,  Fermor  had  been  collecting  patience  and  forbearance, 
and  temperate  firmness,  with  resolution  to  make  one  last  attempt 
to  arouse  her  better  self. 

"  Kate,"  he  said,  '^  let  me  take  with  me  the  belief  that  you 
will  perform  what  is  due  to  your  own  truth  and  uprightness  of 
character.  You  will  promise  me  to  make  honourable  atonement 
to  Miss  White  for  your  discourtesy  of  to-day  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  promise  to  ofifer  an  apology  where  I  cannot 
feel  thai  any  is  needed  ?  I  shall  not  promise,  since  that  will  be 
to  own  I  am  to  blame — ^whkh  I  do  not  perceive." 

'^  Then  promise  nothing,  but  act  rightly." 

"  I  will  not  be  thus  dictated  to.     I  am  no  longer  a  child." 

"  But  a  grown  woman ;  and,  therefore " 

"  And,  therefore,  by  no  means,  of  course,  a  reasonable  being. 
You  ought  to  know — since  such  is  the  received  opinion — it  does 
not  follow  that,  because  a  woman  attains  unto  the  age  of  reason, 
she  necessarily  becomes  either  a  reasonable  creature,  or  willing 
to  listen  to  reason." 

'^  You  will  not  plead  such  foolish  fallacies  in  your  case, 
surely,  Kate.  You  know  better ;  you  know  that  you  are  neither 
wanting  in  sense  nor  sense  of  right.  Come,  you  intend — ^you 
will  make  this  apology,  will  you  not  ?  " 

She  felt  herself  giving  way  at  his  change  of  voice,  as  it  drop- 
ped into  his  earnest  depth  of  tone,  and,  therefore,  nerved  herself 
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to  say  :  '*  I  am  aware  of  no  such  intention.  Besides,  I  know  not 
bj  what  right  you  insist  thus  upon  forcing  me  into  doing  that 
which  IVe  no  mind  to.'' 

"  Have  I  not  the  right  to  entreat  yon  to  be  true  to  yourself? 
Does  not  my  privilege  of  relationship  alone  warrant  mj  freedom 
of  speech  ?  Have  not  you  yourself,  Kate,  owned  the  claim  of 
cousinhood  between  us,  as  a  title  to  speak  our  minds  openly  and 
without  reserve  to  each  other  ?  " 

*'  A  right  so  urged,  so  enforced,  becomes  a  tyranny,'*  she  ex- 
claimed impetuously. 

«  Kate  I " 

She  would  not  see  the  look  that  aocompanied  this  single  word; 
she  would  not  suffer  herself  to  listen  to  the  tone  of  appeal  in 
which  it  was  uttered.  With  a  passionate  longing  in  her  heart  to 
speak  the  words  which  should  ask  pardon  for  her  perverseness 
tovrards  himself,  and  confess  the  yearning  she  had  to  act  gene^ 
ously  and  rightly  by  another  as  he  suggested,  and  to  give  free 
way  to  all  her  better  emotions,  she  yet  yielded  to  the  idea  upper- 
most in  her  mind — an  impression  of  his  merely  desiring  to  carry 
his  point,  to  influence  her  actions,  and  to  prove  his  power,  irre- 
spective of  any  feeling  which  should  warrant  that  one  which  she 
vaguely  began  to  recognize  within  herself.  It  was  in  a  sort  of 
desperation  and  terror  at  this  half-discerned  self-surprisal,  that 
she  forced  herself  to  add  : — "  I  acknowledge^  no  authority  but 
uncle's ;  his  claim  alone  I  admit  to  guide  my  conduct,  to  sway 
my  actions.  All  other  rights  and  claims  I  look  upon  as  imper- 
tinence, and — I  repeat — a  would-be  tyranny." 

"  Do  not  fear ;  neither  impertinence  nor  tyranny  shall  you 
know  from  me,  Kate." 

'^  And  as  yonder  is  the  lawn,  perhaps  the  Iron  Cousin  will 
consider  I  have  complied  with  his  wish  of  accompanying  him 
through  the  grounds  far  enough.  Whereupon,  I  will  bid  him 
good  evening,  and  return  to  the  house;"  and  with  a  slight  curt- 
sey, she  turned  on  her  heel,  as  if  afraid  of  her  own  resolution, 
walking  back  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  shutting  her  ears  to  the  ^^  Fare- 
well, Kate!"  which  sounded  with  something  of  moumful  ro> 
proach  and  recall. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Fermojbl  Woethington  coDtinued  to  pace  up.  and  down  tbe 
Ihicklj-screeDed  shrubberj-walk,  after  Kate  Ireton  left  him. 

"  Why  endeavour  to  recall  her  ?  "  he  thought  "  To  what 
end  seek  to  bring  her  back,  or  detain  her  with  mc  ?  What 
should  I  say,  that  could  avail,  after  that  bitter,  bitter  word  of 
hers  ?  ^  Tyranny  ! '  Does  she  indeed  feel  my  remonstrances 
oppressive — a  burden — a  tyranny  ?  When,  if  I  know  my  own 
heart,  they  spring  from  the  very  tenderness  of  my  regard  for  her 
excellence,  from  my  desire  to  see  it  perfect,  consunimate,  worthy 
that  supremacy  of  beauty  which  is  hers ;  that  graciousness  and 
goodness  of  aspect  which  bespeak  a  nature  capable  of  all  virtue, 
all  noble  feeling.     Yet,  tyranny  !>    Tyranny  ! " 

The  word  seemed  to  haunt  him  in  its  cruellest  force  of  mean- 
ing, as  indicating  her  impression  of  his  conduct  towards  her. 
The  playful  temper  in  which  she  had  hitherto  borne  his  most 
candid  speeches,  and  strongest  remonstrances,  even  when  she  had 
most  spiritedly  retorted  upon  them,  showed  that  she  had  never 
really  resented  them.  But  now,  to  treat  them  ad  tyranny,  as  se- 
verity, as  an  unwelcome  strain  of  authority  on  his  part,  cut  him 
to  the  quick.  Her  sharpest  and  most  petulant  behaviour  came 
upon  him  just  then*  with  new  force,  with  a  paioful  and  most  re- 
pulsive effect  He  involuntarily  recollected  the  words  his  father 
had  once  used,  in  speaking  of  her, — that  hereafter,  her  want  of 
gentleness  and  deference  would  be  felt  to  be  an  unloveable,  un- 
feminine  characteristic, — a  moral  defect,  for  which  no  beauty  of 
face  or  intellect  could  compensate.  He  tried  to  palliate  the  re- 
membrance of  her  acrimony,  by  a  recollection  of  its  being  chiefly 
manner ;  and  by  recalling  instances  in  which  he  had  found  her 
batter  than  her  words, — possessed  of  more  generosity,  more  sen- 
timent, than  they  seemed  to  denote ;  and  how  often,  while  her 
outward  demeanour  was  wayward  and  perverse,  she  had  in  foot 
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been  full  of  right  feeling.     But  then  recurred  the  impression  of 
that  demeanour  in  its  most  ungracious,  most  unwinning  aspect; 
how  disregardful,  how  ungentle,  it  too  frequently  made  her  ap- 
pear.    Instances  of  its  startling  abrupt  turns ;  of  its  captioas- 
ness,  its  imperiousness,  its  wilful  pertinacity,  its  apparent  care 
lessness  of  wounding,  presented  themselves  unbidden,  with  over- 
whelming effect ;  and  never  had  they  struck  him  as  so  intolerable. 
Till  now,  he  was  at  liberty  openly  to  animadvert  upon  them,  to 
express  his  little  liking  for  them,  to  meet  them  with  freedom  of 
expostulation.     But  now,  that  he  was  unexpectedly  forbidden 
from  either  playfully  admonishing  them,  or  earnestly  appealing 
against  them,  and  in  his  unwilling  self -avowal  that  they  were  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  they  became  suddenly  magnified  and  multiplied 
into  unbearable  bulk  and  amount     So  long  as  they  might  be 
parried  by  retort,  and  opposed  by  candour  of  their  own  kind, 
they  had  seemed  but  sportive  humours,  light,  inconsequent  ca- 
prices, that  would  mellow  into  gentler  sprightliness,  as  her  bet- 
ter sense  had  time  to  assert  its  sway,  and  permitted  her  to  yield 
to  its  influence.     But  now  that  such  candour  was  prohibited,  now 
that  entire  frankness  was  to  be  banished  from  between  them,  and 
resented  as  a  tyrannical  exercise  of  the  power  which  his  position 
with  her  gave  him,  he  felt  there  was  an  end  to  the  hope  he  had 
always  unconsciously  cherished,  that  he  should  eventually  suc- 
ceed in  winning  her  to  an  outward  gentleness  more  in  consonance 
with  that  which  he  believed  to  be  her  real  disposition.     With 
inexpressible  bitterness  of  soul,  he  owned  to  himself,  that  if  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  this  hope,  the  chief  charm  of  Kate's  charac- 
ter would  be  lost.     Were  he  once  convinced  that  she  indeed 
wanted  that  tenderness  of  feeling  which  he  had  ever  believed  she 
possessed,  in  spite  of  her  exterior  captiousness  and  unmindful- 
ness,  his  whole  delight  in  her  would  be  poisoned.     Then  the 
blunt  speech,  the  lively  rejoinder,  the  sarcastic,  taunting  repar- 
tee, instead  of  seeming  but  marks  of  a  youthful  animation  and 
heart-ease,  which  as  yet  had  never  known  reverse,  would  assume 
the  serious  colour  of  hardness,  indifference,  heartlessnesa.     The 
pang  with  which  Fermor  Worthington  asked  hinuielf  whether 
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these  were  in  reality  the  source  of  Kate  Ireton^s  conduct  to  him, 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  extent  of  his  regard  to  her,  and  to  the 
true  nature  of  that  regard. 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and,  in  anguish  of  heart, 
asked  himself  whether,  with  such  a  douht  of  her  genuine  charac- 
ter, he  really  did  and  could  love  her.  Whether  he  could  wish  a 
woman  of  such  blunt  manners,  and  ungracious  speech  and  de- 
meanour, to  become  his  wife.  And  then,  innumerable  instances 
of  her  peculiar  perverseness  and  roughness  of  retort  towards  him- 
self, pressed  upon  his  remembrance ;  and  he  vainly  tried  to  recall 
one  in  which  she  had  shown  distinctive  partiality  or  liking,  still 
less  preference  or  tendernes^.  His  very  anxiety  of  desire  to  find 
such,  made  him  exaggerate,  distort,- and  misconstrue  their  unpro- 
pitious  meaning  ;  his  very  thirst  to  recollect  anything  that  could 
be  interpreted  into  loving  regard,  misled  him  as  to  their  signifi- 
cance. So  far  from  being  able  to  discover  one  trace  of  what  he 
sought,  all  seemed  to  indicate  even  less  inclination,  less  kindli- 
ness, less  affection,  than  she  had  shown  towards  others. 

And  then  arose  within  him  the  strong,  invincible  feeling,  that 
unless  he  could  have  Kate's  love  in  pure,  undoubted,  perfect  gift, 
as  be  himself  could  have  given  her  his,  no  weaker  liking  would 
content  him.  Could  he  have  hoped  to  inspire  her  with  any  such 
passionate  regard  as  the  one  he  now  felt  within  his  own  heart 
towards  her,  he  might  have  yielded  himself  up  to  the  full  torrent 
of  its  empire,  and  besought  her  to  accept  his  faith,  his  trust,  his 
exclusive  reliance  upon  her  to  become  all  she  could  become,  and 
all  he  believed  she  would  become,  when  love  should  prompt  her 
nature  to  be  true  to  its  own  beautiful  best  self. 

But  since  no  such  hope  existed,  he  felt  even  proudly  thankful 
to  believe  himself  yet  capable  of  struggling  against  his  own  pas- 
sion. He  tried  to  rejoice  that  he  had  discovered  it  in  time  to  pre- 
vent its  acquiring  irresistible  force ;  in  time  to  preserve  himself 
from  wreck  of  peace,  of  courage,  and  of  endeavour  to  effect  his  own 
cure.  He  sternly  determined  on  the  spot,  to  subject  himself  to 
the  ordeal  of  absence,  as  the  only  means  of  effectual  self-redemp- 
tion from  the  torture,  the  abject  moral  condition,  the  wasted  ener- 
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gie6,  the  lost  life,  oonBoquent  upon  yielding  to  a  hopeless  psasioiL 
Love,  gentlest  regard  and  afifection,  inefifable  tenderness,  he  knev 
he  must  always  feel  for  Kate  Ireton.  But  the  miseries  of  ana- 
Tailing  desire  to  see  her  his,  he  resolved  to  spare  himself,  bj  at 
once  quenching  such  thoughts  from  out  his  heart. 

When  Fermor  Worthington  came  to  such  conclusions  as  these 
within  himself,  he  did  not  fail  to  act  up  to  their  spirit,  firmly, 
unflinchingly,  with  honest  effort,  and  truth  of  intention. 

He  had  just  closed  his  mental  conflict,  and  succeeded  in  as- 
suming the  outward  calm  which  decision  upon  a  future  coarse 
usually  brings,  when  the  light,  rapid  step  of  Cecil  Lascelles  soond- 
ed  near,  and  in  another  moment  he  entered  the  skrubbery-path, 
where  Fermor  had  been  pacing  to  and  fro. 

'*  Still  lingering  in  this  pleasant  spot !  "  he  said,  as  he  approadh 
ed.  "  I  don't  wonder  at  that.  It  is  just  the  place  for  an  after- 
noon saunter.  I  slipped  away  from  the  oak-parlour,  to  enjoy  one 
myself  I  left  that  cloying  sweetmeat,  Miss  White,  to  play  oat 
her  game  of  '  pretty '  with  the  good  ^Squire.  Upon  my  life,  Fer- 
mor, that  girl's  worse  than  a  whole  dinner  of  Guava  jelly,  with 
strawberry-jam  for  breakfast,  tea  and  supper.  She's  an  insufferar 
ble,  suffocating  spoonful  of  treacle,  administered  day  after  day, 
and  hour  after  "hour.  She  looks  like  a  walking  sugar-loaf,  with 
its  silly,  small,  white  head,  perking  out  from  the  blue  paper  cover.'' 

"  Did  you  meet "     Fermor  had  thought  himself  strong, 

but  the  first  utterance  of  her  name  was,  for  the  moment,  too  much 
for  him. 

'*  Kate,  you  mean  ?  I  came  out  with  the  express  hope  of 
finding  her  still  in  the  garden.  But  I  missed  her  somehow.  Per- 
haps it  is  all  for  the  best,"  said  Cecil,  with  a  sudden  alteration  of 
voice,  which  he  tried  to  carry  off  with  a  constrained  laugh.  '^  Had 
I  found  her  here,  I  might  not  have  been  able  to  maintain  my — to 
keep  my  resolution  not  to  speak  to  her  till — ^Worthington,"  he 
broke  out,  in  yet  another  tone,  ^^  I  must  relieve  my  heart  by  pour- 
ing it  out  to  you.  You  are  her  nearest  relation,  after  her  uncle, 
and  who  so  fit  to  be  frankly  spoken  to?  I'm  glad  I  found  yoa 
here ,  I'm  glad  you  were  not  gone.  I  want  to  have  your  good 
wishes." 
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Fermor  tried  to  speak,  but  found  no  words  ;  lie  felt  what  was 
coining.  He  tamed,  and  plucked  a  sprig  of  bay  from  one  of  the 
nearest  trees. 

^'  Tour  beautiful)  glorious  cousin, — admirable,  charming,  en- 
ehanting  Kate !  I  love  her,  Worthington,  beyond  words  to  tell, 
yet  it  is  a  joy  in  itself  to  put  the  rapturous  feeling  into  words — 
poor  as  they  are  to  express  it.  And  to  such  a  good  fellow  as 
yourself,  too,  who  have  known  her  from  a  child,  and  know  how 
dear,  how  delightful  a  creature  she  is,  and  therefore  will  bear  my 
raptures  patiently,  and  listen  to  my  hopes  kindly  and  encourag- 
ingly, and  will  not  smile  or  marvel  at  the  ibrmer,  although  you 
may  deem  the  latter  wild,  rash,  too  far  presuming  upon  the  friend- 
ly favour,  the  sweet  familiarity  she  has  treated  me  with.  Tet, 
ah,  Worthington  !  could  you  have  seen  her  as  I  have,  gentle  to 
me,  when  curt  to  others ;  could  you  have  known  what  it  is  to  per- 
ceive her  agreeing  with  me  when  differing  and  dissenting  from 
others ;  consenting  to  my  wishes  and  proposals,  while  opposing 
those  of  Miss  White,  or  even  yourself,  her  cousin — ^her  Iron  Cous- 
in, as  she  playfully  styles  you — you  would  hardly  wonder  that  I 
have  dared  to  believe  this  portended  a  feeling — a  regard — ^a  pref- 
erence that  I  would  give  up  half  the  years  of  my  life  to  obtain.  I 
have  told  myself  over  and  over,  that  I  have  no  right  to  hope  such 
distinction — so  proud  and  surpassing  a  happiness  can  be  mine,  as 
to  have  won  such  a  woman  as  Kate  Ireton  to  look  upon  me  with 
liking.  (By  heaven,  Worthington,  I  would  rather  have  her  bare 
liking,  than  any  other  woman's  fondest  love !)  Still,  had  you  be- 
held her  as  I  did,  the  other  night,  looking  with  artless,  innocent 
gaiety  into  my  face,  and  laying  her  sweet  hand  upon  mine  in  af 
fectionate  womanly  appeal — though  the  action  had  a  purity  and 
grace  of  intimacy  right  modest  and  simple— you  would  understand 
that  I  could  scarce  refrain  from  indulging  maddest  hopes,  and 
beseeching  her  at  once  to  confirm  them.'' 

The  bay-leaves  were  crushed  within  the  palm  of  Fermor 
Worthington ;  but  he  bent  his  head  as  if  to  smell  them,  while  he 
compelled  himself  to  say,  "  You  have  said  nothing  of  this,  then, 
toherl" 
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"  No  word,  EB  yet  I  detennined  to  wait  until  my  prospecti 
were  decided,  and  I  knew  what  position  I  had  to  offer  her.  I  haye 
written  to  urge  my  mother  upon  this  point,  and  am  now  impatient^ 
ly  expecting  the  answer,  which  shall  enahle  me  to  lay  my  heart 
open  to  Kate,  and  learn  from  her  whether  all  has  been  vain  chi- 
mera, and  daring,  presumptuous  folly.  When  I  think  of  her,  mj 
own  hopes  seem  little  less  than  this ;  when  I  think  of  myself,  of 
the  love  I  bear  her,  of  the  fond  worship,  the  adoring  admiration  I 
feel  within  my  heart  for  her,  I  cannot  help  gathering  courage. 

No  deferred  time,  no  length  of  ab^nce  would  dismay  me,  if " 

Cecil  walked  a  step  or  two,  in  eager,  rapid,  thought.  Then  he 
said,  "  Worthington,  if,  as  I  sometimes  belieye,  my  future  path 
lies  at  a  distance,  wherein  I  am  to  achieve  the  fortune  and  station 
which  are  to  be  Kate's,  if  she  accept  my  love,  I  shall  not  dare  to 
ask  her  to  share  my  fate  at  once,  and  quit  the  uncle-father  who 
loves  her  so  dearly,  and  to  whom  she  is  so  tenderly  attached. 
Neither  should  I  think  it  right  to  subject  her  to  the  fatigues  and 
anxieties  of  such  a  career  as  mine  will  probably  be  for  the  next 
few  years.  But  if  she  will  consent  to  listen  to  me — ^if  I  find  that 
I  have  not  been  too  sanguine  in  believing  what  my  wishes  prompt 
me  to  hope,  I  shall  ask  her  to  abide  in  England  until  I  can  return 
to  her  with  such  rank  and  wealth  as  may  be  won  by  straining 
every  nerve,  and  devoting  every  power  of  mind  and  body,  every 
thought,  every  energy,  to  that  end.  This  interval  she  will  pass 
in  the  home  where  she  has  always  lived  happily,  indulged  and 
cherished ;  and  it  will  be  my  comfort  to  know  that  she  is  thus, 
with  her  two  esteemed  and  beloved  kinsmen  to  protect  and  guard 
her.  You  will  say,  I  am  indulging  in  strange  blissful  day-dreams, 
Worthington ;  but  should  the  issue  crown  my  hopes  with  their  fulfil- 
ment, I  shall  confide  her  to  your  care  and  affection  with  the  same 
happy  faith  and  trust  as  if  you  were  her  brother.  For  all  she 
torments  and  rallies  you  so  unmercifully,  Fermor,  I  am  convinced 
she  regards  you  no  less  warmly  and  honouringly  than  if  you  were 
in  truth  her  brother.  But  I  am  wearying  you  with  my  lover's 
talk ;  only  your  own  patience  would  have  borne  with  it  so  long. 
Any  one's  stock  of  that  oonmiodity  but  the  Iron  Cov  sin's  would 
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haye  been  exhausted  ere  this.  Tou  are  pale,  and  look  tired.  For- 
give me  my  egotistical  discourse,  though  you  will  excuse  it  for  the 
sake  of  her  who  has  called  it  forth — ^for  Kate's  sake." 

With  all  Fermor's  self-command,  he  could  not  control  the 
death-like  hue  that  spread  over  his  countenance,  and  blanched  his 
Tery  lips.  It  attracted,  at  length,  even  the  notice  of  his  unobser- 
vant companion,  engrossed  as  he  was  with  his  subject,  absorbed  as 
he  was  in  his  own  thoughts  and  hopes.   . 

"  You  are  ill,  Worthington,  or,— can  it  be,  that, "     And 

Cecils  suddenly  stopped,  as  if  struck  motionless.  Then  he  said,,  in 
his  open,  straightforward  way,  "  Fermor,  tell  me,  have  you  ever— 
have  you  any  thoughts  yourself,  of  Kate,  as  a  wife  ?  " 

With  the  most  perfect  truth  could  he  answer  in  the  negative, 
which  he  did,  in  few  words,  low,  but  firm  ;  quiet,  but  decisive.  In 
one  swift  reflection-flash  (though  its  spirit  had  actuated  him 
throughout  in  listening  to  Cecil),  he  felt  that  he  had  himself  re- 
nounced her  as  a  lover ;  and  in  honour,  in  conscience,  in  the  very 
depth  and  strength  of  his  disinterested  affection  for  her,  he  was 
bound  to  interfere  no  jot  with  that  love  which  another  man  bore 
her  so  unmisgivingly,  and  so  xmreservedly. 

Cecil  Lascelles  grasped  his  hand  cordially,  as  he  said,  with  a 
frank  smile,  ''  Nay,  I  know  not  what  could  possess  me,  to  suppose 
it  for  an  instant ;  I  must  have  been  a  fool ;  but,  you  know,  lovers 
are  famed  for  folly,  and  imagine  every  one  as  far  gone  in  their  own 
peculiar  infatuation  as  themselves.  But  are  you  really  not  feel- 
ing  well,  Worthington  ?  " 

"  It  is  nothing — it  will  pass  off;  the  air  will  do  me  good.  I 
shall  walk  slowly  on ;  and  by  the  time  I  reach  home,  shall  be  quite 
myself" 

And  Fermor  turned  to  cross  the  lawn,  while  Cecil  went  back 
to  the  Hall 


That  night,  after  Dawson  had  undressed  her  young  lady-mis- 
treaa  and  retired,  there  came  a  knock  at  Alicia  White's  room 
door. 


*t 


at  the  time.     Vis  onl; 
a  strange  girl  joa  are^ 
gown,  looking  like  a  sp 
are  so  unsettled,  and  j^ 
with  you  ?  " 

'*  Nothing ;  I  was  vi 

"  What  a  curious  CH 
you  out ;  you're  all  cral^ 
earthly  reason,  at  one  tii 
head  to  come  and  ask  pa 
very  amiable  and  right-mL 
credit  for  your  meekness, 
like,  depend  upon  it,  than 

"  I  never  put  on  any 
ness ;  I  give  way  to  the  oi 
and  ofifered  an  apology,  bee 
I  had  done  so." 

"  Only  think  of  you,  ] 
apology  !     Why,  I  should 
desiring  to  apologize  for 
you  really  are  an  odd  girl 

*'  I  was  anxious  to  mal 
not  sleep  if  I  dill-'*  " 
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thing  ntnkling  at  hn  heart  which  she  thought  wrath,  jet  which 
smote  every  now  and  then  upon  her  with  a  sense  of  dread,  af  dis- 
couragement, of  vague  but  deep  fear. 

She  bravely  strove  against  it,  and  kept  it  at  bay ;  but  still  it 
was  there,  close  at  hand,  like  some  haunting  shadow  of  impend- 
ing evil. 

She  rallied  all  her  spirit,  and  descended  to  the  breakfast- 
room,  looking  only  the  more  bright  and  animated,  for  the  strug- 
gle within  her,  which  brought  a  heightened  colour  to  her  cheek, 
a  more  lustrous  sparkle  to  her  eye. 

With  cheerful  words  to  her  uncle,  a  gay  jest  with  Cecil,  and 
a  sprightly  good  morning  to  Alicia,  she  seated  herself  at  the 
table,  and  began  to  pour  out  the  'Squire's  coffee,  to  butter  his 
dry  toast,  and  place  it  ready  at  his  elbow,  for  him  to  eat  while 
he  looked  into  the  newspaper,  which  he  generally  did  the  first 
thing. 

But  the  deep  dull  pain  seized  her  again,  as  she  caught  sight 
of  the  letter-bag  lying  there.  She  knew  her  uncle  often  left  the 
examination  of  his  letters  until  he  had  finished  his  paper ;  and 
now,  he  went  on  reading  paragraph  after  paragraph,  and  com- 
menting on  the  news  to  Cecil,  who  seemed  himself  pre-occupied 
and  uneasy,  as  he  cast  occasional  glances  towards  the  post-bag, 
though  apparently  unwilling  to  express  his  eagerness  and  inter- 
rupt the  'Squire. 

Kate's  feet  and  hands  became  deadly  cold,  while  her  heart 
throbbed,  and  her  temples  burned.  She  saw  as  through  a  mist, 
and  sat  in  a  kind  of  impatient  patience,  while  her  uncle  com- 
posedly scanned  his  paper  from  column  to  column,  and  skimmed 
and  hummed  the  scraps  of  intelligence  in  a  way  that  distracted 
her.  Each  time  she  dared  to  glance  towards  the  letters  that  lay 
in  the  bag  near  him,  she  felt  a  sickening,  feverish  shiver  creep 
over  her.  She  wondered  he  could  delay  so  long,  yet  dreaded  the 
moment  when  he  should  touch  them. 

It  came ;  and  as  the  'Squire  sorted  them  out,  passing  to  each 
person  theirs,  she  saw  one  directed  to  himself — ^as  she  had  felt 
■he  should — ^in  Fermor  Worthington's  hand-writing. 
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The  blood  flew  to  her  heart,  while  a  faint,  ice-cold  clotid  cams 
over  her  face.  By  a  resolute  effort,  she  held  off  the  overpower- 
ing sensation,  and  recovered  herself.  Then  she  heard  (with  that 
carious  power  of  hearing  which  gives  to  us  the  echo  and  meaning 
of  words  already  uttered,  but  which,  at  the  moment  of  their  ut- 
terance fail  to  convey  sound  or  sense  to  absence  of  mind)  that 
her  uncle  had  been  saying,  "  Alicia,  my  dear,  there's  a  dainty 
taper  note  for  you ;  and  Cecil,  my  boy,  there's  a  thick  packet  for 

you— quite  a  volume ;  and  here's ^let  me  see — who  can  this 

be  from  ?  Not  come  by  post,  but  by  hand.  Oh,  *  your  affection- 
ate friend  and  kinsman,  Fermor  Worthington.'  What  can  he 
have  to  write  about,  I  wonder  ?  " 

Cecil  Lascelles  went  over  to  the  window-recess  with  his 
voluminous  letter,  in  the  contents  of  which  he  was  soon  buried ; 
while  Alicia  exclaimed,  "  Mamma  writes  me  word  that  my  kind 
godmother,  Lady  Niggle,  is  going  to  spend  the  autumn  at  Baden- 
Baden,  and  has  invited  me  to  accompany  her.  Wo'n't  that  be  a 
delightiul  trip,  Kate,  dear  ?  " 

"  Very,"  answered  Kate,  mechanically,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  her  uncle's  face. 

"  So,  so  I  he's  off  suddenly ;  but  he's  perhaps  right,"  said 
the  'Squire.  ^*  I  hate  farewells  and  leave-takings,  they're  only 
pain  and  discomfort ;  and  he  bade  us  goodbye  yesterday.  He 
writes  word  so,  here,  saying  that  he  has  for  some  time  intended 
this  journey,  which  is  to  see  after  some  property  of  his  father's 
on  the  continent ;  and  that  circumstances  have  determined  him 
to  go  there  without  delay.  He  leaves  Worthington  Court  this 
morning  for  London,  on  his  way  to  Ostend,  and  so  by  the  Rhine, 
to  the  south  of  Germany." 

"  That's  charming  I  "  cried  Alicia  White.  "  We  may  pro- 
bably meet  Mr.  Worthington  in  the  course  of  our  travels.  Kate, 
dear"  "'   *•  -<*^/»r  Kate  Ireton  who  was  crossing 

^' „^  ^^^2.  and  making  towards 

CHAPTER  XXXV.        ^    u  if%ou  are 

Although  Kate  Ireton  slept  that  night,  it  was  the  sorV  Dawson 
that  brings  little  refreshment  Her  eyes  felt  as  if  they  lnhpoM 
closed ;  she  dressed  like  one  in  a  dream ;  and  there  was  8om« 
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without  delay.  My  dear  'Squire,  I  am  sbocked  to  run  away  so 
unceremoniously,  but  you  see  how  the  case  stands,  and  I         " 

The  door  closed  behind  Kate  Ireton,  in  the  midst  of  Miss 
White's  speech.  Once  outside  the  room,  Kate  paused,  and 
allowed  herself  to  take  breath.  It  came  in  gasps,  in  s6bs,  with 
shudders  over  all  her  frame,  and  sharp  inward  throes,  that  shook 
her  from  head  to  foot.  After  this  one  moment's  pause,  she  en- 
deavoured to  walk  stedfastly  on  ;  but  the  strong  effort  had  been 
relaxed,  the  strict  tension  had  been  withdrawn — though  for  so 
short  a  space — ^and  she  felt  that  she  should  totter  if  she  attempted 
to  move.  Nevertheless,  she  was  desperately  going  to  stumble 
onward,  when  she  saw  Matty  come  into  the  hall.  She  beckoned 
to  her,  caught  her  arm,  and  motioned  to  be  led  up  stairs. 

The  nurse  poured  out  question  upon  question  as  to  what 
could  ail  her  darling. 

"  Hush  I  Don't  speak — don't  talk  to  me  I  Gkt  me  to  my 
own  room,"  Kate  contrived  to  say,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  to 
herself  hoarse,  and  strange,  and  unlike  her  own. 

"  Set  the  window  open — ^wide  open  ;  and  go  I " 

"My  darling  Miss  Kate,  my "  began  the  bewildered 

Matty. 

"  Be  still ;  be  quiet  I     Go,  once  more  I     Go  away  I " 

The  nurse  left  her,  but  went  no  farther  than  the  landing, 
where  she  stood  close  to  the  door,  crying  silently,  and  listening 
for  any  sound  or  token  by  which  she  could  tell  how  her  young 
mistress  was. 

Kate  sat  like  a  statue,  and  almost  as  pale ;  her  eyes  fixed  on 
space,  her  hands  firmly  clenched,  her  teeth  set  fast.  Suddenly,  a 
hot  rush  of  crimson  darted  over  her  white  face,  and  she  exclaimed, 
passionately  :  "  It  cannot  be  that  I — it  cannot,  shall  not  be !  " 
Then  she  got  up,  walked  to  the  washing-stand,  poured  herself  out 
a  tumbler  of  water,  and  drank  it  at  a  draught ;  plunged  her  hands 
into  a  cold  brimming  basin,  and  plentcously  laved  her  face  and 
throat.  Next,  she  went  to  the  toilette-table,  looked  straight  into 
the  glass,  and  smoothed  her  hair  with  care  and  exactness ;  and, 
after  that,  she  walked  steadily  to  the  door,  and  opened  it  to  go 
down  stairs. 


^  Wb J,  Mattj,  wkai  do  70a  do  here  ?  I  told  you  to  leste 
me.  Whj  are  joa  still  loilcfiDg  near?  I  don't  choose  to 
be  dlaobejed.  Whea  I  tell  jom  to  do  a  thing,  I  expect  yon  (0 
do  it" 

^  Mj  darling  Mias  Kate,  jon^re  not  yourself  this  morning,  or 
yon  eoald*t  speiJ^  so  shortly  to  your  poor  old  Mattykin." 

''  Matty,  I  wonH  be  watched ;  when  I  say  I  want  to  be  alone, 
I  mean  you  to  leare  Hie  to  myself,  and  not  to  stay  hanging  about, 
noticing  me,  and  attending  to  me,  whether  I  will  or  no.  Do  yoa 
mind  ?     I  shall  be  really  angry  if  this  happen  again." 

*'  It  sha Vt,  my  darling ;  it  sha'n't,  indeed,''  cried  Matty. 

On  her  return  to  the  break£Mt  room,  Kate  was  receiyed  by 
her  uncle's  exclamatioD :  ''  Here  is  news,  indeed,  Kate !  Cecil's 
letter  summons  him  from  as  immediately.  He  is  going  bade  to 
India." 

''  Ik>  India !  "  she  exclaimed.  ''  But  not  immediately  ?  "  ,sbe 
said,  going  up  to  Cecil  Lascelles,  with  tears  springing  in  her  eyes 
— tears  which  deeper  emotion  had  not  forced  from  her,  bat  which 
the  suddenness  of  the  tidings,  joined  to  her  previous  repressed 
excitement,  called  forth.  *'  We  are  not  to  lose  you  directly  ? 
You  are  surely  not  obliged  to  quit  England,  at  once  ?  " 

'^  I  fear  I  must,"  said  Cecil,  looking  deeply  distressed,  and  in 
agitation  which  he  scarcely  attempted  to  conceaL  *^  My  mother's 
letter  is  urgent ;  the  one  she  encloses  from  my  uncle  takes  for 
granted  that  I  will  use  no  delay.  I  have  sent  down  to  the  Til- 
lage to  take  my  place  by  to-ni^t's  mail  which  passes  through,  for 
the  north." 

He  spoke  as  if  signing  his  own  death-warrant — as  if  sub- 
scribing to  a  fstal  necessity,  from  which  he  felt  there  was  no 
escape. 

^  I  have  for  some  time  foreseen  this  must  come,"  he  said, 
with  as  smiling  an  air  as  he  could  assume ;  "  but  I  haye  a  knack 
of  patting  off  the  pain  of  disagreeables  until  they  actually  arrive, 
and  the  pain  must  be  borne.  This,  perhaps,  increases  its  acute- 
ness ;  but  I  am  spared  its  lingering  infliction.  By  never  antici- 
pating inevitable  future  miseries,  I  avoid  their  embittering  present 
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pleasurefl,  altboagh  I  may  be  only  adding  venom  to  the  sting 
when  it  comes.  However,  every  one  to  his  own  peculiar  philoso- 
phy, and  deferring  nnhappiness  to  the  last  possible  moment 
is  mine.  So,  what  say  you,  Kate,  to  a  ride  or  a  walk  this  fine 
morning  ? '' 

^'  If  uncle  be  inclined,  with  all  my  heart,''  answered  she ; 
^  though,  I  fear,  he  is  hardly  yet  equal  to  going  out,  either  on 
foot,  or  on  horseback,  for  a  day  or  two  yet  What  do  you  think, 
uncle  ?     How  do  you  feel  ?    What  says  the  rheumatism  ?  " 

'^  Why,  really,  for  the  sake  of  a  gallop  with  Cecil  for  the  last, 
time,  I  think  I  must  try  my  best,"  said  the  'Squire.    ''  I'll  order 
the  horses,  and  we  can  accompany  Alicia  a  mile  or  two  on  hei 
way.     Her  father  has  sent  the  carriage  for  her,  and  she  is  now 
gone  to  put  on  her  bonnet  and  travelling  gear." 

She  came  in,  soon  after,  all  smiles  and  pretty  speeches ;  full 
of  lively  regrets  at  leaving,  and  amiable  acknowledgments  of  the 
agreeable  time  she  had  spent  with  the  dear  'Squire,  and  dear 
Kate,  at  dear,  delightful  Heathcote  Hall. 

''  And  if  I  should  meet  Mr.  Worthington  abroad,  Kate,  dear, 
I'll  be  sure  to  give  him  your  love,  and*  tell  him " 

''  Do  no  such  thing,  if  you  please,"  said  Kate,  hotly ;  '^  I'll 
have  no  sweet  messages  taken  to  the  Iron  Cousin;  who  de- 
serves  none,  for  his  abrupt  departure  from  us." 

'^  I'll  t«ll  him  you're  affronted  with  his  unceremonious  beha 
viour,  then,  shall  I  ?  " 

'^  Tell  him  nothing  from  me.  I'm  quite  equal  to  telling  him 
my  own  bluffhesses,"  said  Kate,  with  her  short  laugh. 

''  That  you  are,  indeed,  Kate,  dear.  Take  my  advice,  and 
treat  him  a  little  better  when  he  comes  back.  You  really  are 
too  rough  with  him  sometimes.  Be  advised  by  me,  Kate, 
dear." 

''  I  am  not  fond  of  bring  advised  by  any  one,"  she  answered. 
^  1  hate  advice.  It  shows  that  those  who  give  it  think  them* 
selves  wiser  and  better  than  the  simpleton,  or  ill-behaved  miss, 
they  are  fiivouring  with  their  unasked  remarks." 

'^  Oh,  I'm  sure,  Kate,  dear,  I  could  never  dream  for  a  mo* 
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ment  of  eonsdeiiiig  myself  wiser  and  better  than  joiH-or  thu 
anj  one !  ^  said  MIbs  Wliite.  '*  I  hope  I  know  better  what  be- 
longs to  proper  modesty  and  hnmility." 

«<  ^  Than  any  one  ! '  Ton  think  it  proper,  then,  to  hold  your- 
self less  wise  than  a  fool — lees  good  than  a  thief  or  a  murderer  ?" 
was  the  answer. 

^*  Now,  really,  Kate,  dear,  if  you're  going  to  turn  upon  me 
with  any  of  your  sharp  repartees,  I  must  run  away ;  for  my  poor 
little  head  has  no  chanee  of  finding  a  deyer  one  in  return." 

"  Let  me  help  you  to  make  good  your  retreat,  Miss  White ; 
suffer  me  to  lead  you  to  the  carriage,"  said  Cecil  Jjascelles. 


The  ride  was  rather  a  sad  one,  in  spite  of  the  three  friends' 
endeavour  to  enjoy  it  cheerfully  and  pleasantly.  They  felt  it 
was  the  last  day  of  an  intercourse  and  consociation  which  had  been 
a  very  happy  one  to  them  alL 

The  good  'Squire  tried  to  speak  encouragingly  and  hopefully 
of  the  new  life  Cecil  was  about  to  commence.  He,  in  his  turn, 
endeaTOured  to  express  the  same  trust  and  energetic  expectancy 
in  looking  forward  to  its  actiye  duties ;  declaring  that  he  had 
long  felt  he  ought  to  have  a  profession  to  follow,  and  was  well 
contented  one  should  be  at  length  appointed  for  him,  in  which  he 
might  work,  •and  win  his  way  to  honourable  distinction.  He 
smilingly  owned  that  his  natural  disposition  to  make  the  most 
of  the  present,  instead  of  considering  hgw  to  make  the  most 
and  the  best  of  the  future,  would  probably  haye  kept  him  still  an 
idle  do-nothing,  had  he  not  been  thus  forced  into  more  befitting 
exertion ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  ought  to  rejoice  instead  of  re- 
pine, at  the  opening  now  afforded.  And  then  Cecil  sighed,  and 
seemed  about  to  add  something  more ;  but,  true  to  his  instinct 
of  sToiding  unwelcome  subjects,  he  turned  his  speech  to  loving 
admiration  of  Heathcote  woods  and^park,  and  to  affectionate  as- 
surance of  how  often  their  cool,  green  beauty  would  be  present 
to  his  imagination,  as  one  of  his  happiest  remembranoes,  amid  the 
bumiog  scenes  of  India. 
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"  And  eaoli  time  uncle  and  I  come  out  to  enjoy  their  refresh- 
ment, we  shall  wish  we  could  convey  some  of  it  to  you  by  a 
breath  ;  or  waft  you  hither,  Cecil,  to  partake  of  it  with  us,"  said 
Kate. 

"  Every  breath  of  Kate's  brings  balm  and  comfort,"  said  Ce- 
cil, with  a  passionate  vehemence  he  seemed  unable  to  restrain ; 
'^  kindness,  and  affectionate  goodness,  and  gentle  consolation, 
breathe  in  her  every  word.  She  knows  well  how  to  make  even 
parting  less  painful  to  her  friends." 

"  The  first  time  my  words  have  ever  had  so  healing  a  quality 
attributed  to  them,"  laughed  she ;  "  they  have  generally  been  sup- 
posed to  contain  nothing  but  venomous  goading  point,  and  fanged 
malice." 

"  The  hardest  judge  would  acquit  her  of  malice,"  rejoined  he. 
"  Playful  retort,  sportive  reprisal — like  harmless  summer  light- 
ning, which  but  serves  to  illumine  our  path  with  its  brightness 
and  beauty." 

^  It  is  almost  a  pity  Alicia  is  not  here,  Cecil,  to  make  you  a 
pretty  speech  in  return  for  yours.  It  deserves  requital  in  kind, 
and,  alas  !  I've  none  such  in  all  my  vocabulary." 

"  Perhaps,  *  almost  a  pity,'  but  not  quite,"  said  the  'Squire. 
**I  think  we  do  very  well  without  her.  She's  a  very  excellent, 
good  girl,  of  course ;  and  being  related  to  us,  though  distantly, 
we're  bound  to  show  her  all  the  kindness  and  attention  we  can. 
Still,  I  dare  say,  Cecil  will  be  content  to  forego  her  pretty  speeches, 
for  the  sake  of  enjoying  this  day  quietly  to  ourselves,  as  we  did 
BO  many  in  Italy  together." 

"  More  than  content, — ^most  delighted  !  "  said  CeciL  **  The 
addition  of  that  lump  of  sugar  would  have  spoiled  all.  Thank 
Heaven,  it's  melted  away,  vanished,  dissolved,  disappeared ! " 

"  None  left  1  All  gone !  as  nurse  Matty  used  to  say  to  me, 
when  I  was  a  naughty  child,  and  would  cry  for  more,"  said 
Kate. 

"  It  will  be  our  piteous  phrase  to-morrow,  Kate,  when  we 
are  left  alone  together.  All  our  friends  swept  off  at  once  I 
Rather  hard  upon  us,  isn't  it  ?  We  shall  find  it  difficult  to. 
bear." 


i 
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*<  We'll  console  each  other,  uncle.     You  shall  talk  as  ehter 
fully  as  you  can,  to  me ;  and  111  sing, — if  I  can, — to  yco.^' 


The  afternoon  seemed  to  creep  heavily  by,  and  yet  the  hoon 
to  fly.  Cecil  sat  with  Kate  and  her  uncle  in  the  oak  parlour,  try- 
ing to  conyerse,  but  lapsing  into  frequent  silence ;  endeayouring 
to  maintain  an  equable  strain,  but  perpetually  faltering  off  into 
absent  reverie  and  thoughtfulness. 

The  'Squire,  tired  with  his  morning's  ezeition,  drowsily  redin 
ed  in  his  arm-chair,  with  his  eyes  dosed. 

<'  Uncle  mine,  don't  go  to  sleep  in  that  draught  of  air." 

<<  Don't  you  torment  me,  you  jade." 

'^  I  torment  you,  because  I  want  to  have  you  quite  comfort- 
able," said  she.     '*  That's  mostly  the  reason  why  women  torment 


men." 


^'  A  wifely  kind  of  plea  !  You  are  worse  than  a  wife  to  me, 
Kate." 

'*^  That  I  have  long  been.  And  mean  to  continue  your  rib- 
thorn  to  the  end  of  our  days  1  "  she  said,  as  she  arranged  a  cam- 
bric handkerchief  round  his  head,  and  drew  down  the  window  at 
his  back,  and  tenderly  kissed  him,  as  she  bent  over  him,  and 
watched  him  fall  into  quiet  slumber. 

^'  Kate  !  "  said  the  voice  of  Cecil  Lascelles. 

She  looked  up. 

'^  Kate,  will  you  come  into  the  rose-walk  with  m^  ?  It  is 
near  enough  for  us  to  see,  should  the  'Squire  wake  and  need 
you." 

They  stepped  through  the  glass-door  leading  into  the  garden, 
and  closed  it  noiselessly  behind  them. 

This  rose-walk  was  a  beautiful  spot.  It  was  clustered  thick 
with  bushes  of  the  flower  which  had  given  it  its  name.  White 
rose,  yellow  rose,  glowing  damask,  queenly  pink,  delicate  China 
and  Provence,  rich  moss,  and  luxuriant  ever-beautiful,  though 
homely  cabbage-rose,  were  all  here  in    their    delicious    per 
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fumed  profiLjion,  filling  the  air  with  loTeliness  of  shape,  ooloor, 
and  scent. 

Cecil  and  Kate  lingered  up  and  down,  amid  the  soft,  westerly 
light  and  warmth,  that  shed  its  evening  blandness  upon  the  sweet 
place.  At  each  tarn,  she  gazed  in  through  the  glass-door,  to 
satisfy  her  eyes  with  the  sight  of  that  placid,  sleeping  figure ; 
while,  according  to  an  old  habit  of  theirs,  she  and  her  companion 
remained  enjoying,  in  perfect  silence,  the  scene  in  which  they 
were. 

After  a  time,  she  softly  made  playful  allusion  to  this  way 
they  had,  of  contentedly  making  a  dual  solitude  by  means  of  a 
dumb  sympathy. 

*'  A  solitude  of  two,  peoples  their  spot  of  earth  with  the  joys 
of  Paradise  I  "  said  Cecil.  '^  Why  cannot  such  an  hour  as  this 
endure  for  ever  ?  Kate,  I  could  be  content  t^at  it  should  be  the 
last  of  my  life, — ^unless  you  will  share  that  life,  and  make  all  its 
ooming  years  as  full  of  joy  as  this  one  evening  hour.  The 
knowledge  that  I  possess  your  love,  as  you  possess  mine, 
would  bear  me  through  any  period  of  absence— make  any  toil 
easy." 

'*  Cecil !  "  exclaimed  Kate  in  breathless  amazement. 

'^  Kate,  is  it  possible  you  have  not  seen  how  dearly,  ho^ 
madly  I  worship  you  ?  Is  it  possible  you  have  not  guessed  m} 
love,  read  it  in  my  eyes,  in  my  every  word,  though  they  may 
never  have  dared  to  express  it  in  direct  terms  ?  I  forced  myself 
it  is  true,  to  refrain  from  speech,  until  I  could  speak  all  I  wished ; 
but  it  cannot  be,  Kate,  that  you  have  never  perceived  how  pas- 
sionately you  are  beloved  ?  " 

'^  No  hint,  no  dream  of  suspicion,  ever  crossed  my  mind  of 
this  most  unhappy  truth,"  she  said  sorrowfully.  ^'  I  believed 
that  you  loved  me,  as  I  love  you,  simply,  affectionately,  truly ; 

out  as  friends,  not "  her  voice  faltered ;  she  could  not  finish 

the  sentence. 

"  *  Unhappy  truth  ! '  "  echoed  Cecil.  "  Does  it  grieve  you, 
then,  tQ  find  I  love  you,  Kate  ?  " 

"  Deeply,"  she  answered ;  "  loving  me  as  you  say  you  love ; 


**. 


I — " 

She  stopped  saddenlj 

"  Because  you  cared 
you  did  not  care  for  dm 
You  could  be  gentle  and  i 
for  me  was  gentle  and  kil 
loye,  loTe  itself,  the  passit 
my  heart  for  you,  Kate,  yo 
Your  very  tenderness  woul 
strength  beneath  pretended 
part,  so  slow  to  read  the  '  ui 

He  paused,  in  great  agit 
quite  still,  but  trembling  ez< 

'^  Kate,"  he  said,  at  lei 
treated  me  with  such  gentle, 
friend — a  brother.  I  see  nc 
I  ask ;  it  is  because  it  is  aln 

«  Hush  !  "  said  Kate,  la; 
the  flush  heightened  to  yiyid 
Do  not  say  you  see  it !  I  w 
is  not  so.     It  cannot  be.     I) 

As  Kate  fixed  her  pleadi 
her  eager,  implorin<y  •-**- 


1 
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**  Kate,"  he  said,  '^  if  you  have  not  bestowed  your  lore,  grant 
^e  your  liking,  and  it  shall  suffice ;  give  me  but  such  gentle, 
womanly  regard,  as  you  have  shown  all  along,  and  it  will  content 
me.  I  would  rather  have  your  affectionate  friendship,  than  the 
most  passionate  devotion  from  another.  Kate,  tell  me  you  will 
be  but  the  same  to  me  you  have  hitherto  been,  with  the  hope  of 
one  day  calling  you  mine,  and  I  will  think  no  time  too  long  to 
wait ;  no  probation  too  severe.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  leave  your 
home— to  forsake  your  uncle.  Remain  here ;  be  to  him  still  a 
daughter.  But  promise  to  be  my  wife,  when  I  return  with 
wealth  to  share  with  you  both,  in  one  future  house  and  home 
together  ever  after." 

"  You  wring  my  heart,  Cecil.     I  cannot;  I  cannot" 

"  Then,  you  do  "  he  was  bursting  forth  impetuously  ; 

when  Kate  clasped  her  hands  with  pathetic  earnestness,  and  again 
her  eyes  fastened  upon. his  face  their  beseeching  look. 

He  could  not  resist  this  mute  appeal,  and  forbore. 

'^  Cecil,"  she  said,  ^^  it  is  out  of  the  very  purity  and  truth  of 
my  regard  for  you,  that  I  will  not  make  you  this  promise.  Lov- 
ing you  as  I  do, — affectionately,  sincerely,  as  my  dear  friend  and 
brother, — I  will  not  promise  to  become  your  wife,  knowing  I  can 
never  bring  you  the  free,  full  love,  a  wife  should  bring ;  above 
all,  to  one  whose  own  love  is  so  generous  and  devoted.  Such 
faith  as  yours,  Cecil,  demands  unreserved  return.  Such  a  heart, 
so  lavishly,  so  trustingly  given,  should  have  the  heart  it  covets, 
undividedJy  and  exclusively  yielded,  as  alone  worthy  to  requite 
so  rich  a  treasure.  Esteeming  you,  valuing  you,  as  I  do,  Cecil, 
I  will  never  consent  that  your  genuine,  earnest,  true  love,  shall 
have  other  than  love  itself  to  meet  it.  Neither  you  nor  I, 
Cecil,  could  be  contented  with  less  than  perfect  mutual  love 
in  marriage.  Between  us  two,  let  there  be  perfect  love  of  its 
kind." 

<*  Did  I  not  say  truly,  that  Kate  knows  how  to  make  pain  it- 
self less  painful  to  those  she  regards  ?  "  said  Cecil,  with  a  smile 
half  sad,  half  tender.  ^'  That  she  does  regard  me  with  affection- 
ftte  liking,  I  have  her  own  gentle  assurance ;  and  the  proud 
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ooBmoaaBCfli  of  Uus  ahill  eonsok  me  for  being  forbidden  to  bopi 
it  erer  can  be  more  tbmn  liking.  Kate,  in  addition  to  all  jo« 
benign,  womanly  treatment  of  me  tbis  last  memorable  evening— 
grant  me— do  not  refnae  me- 


He  bdd  ber  band  against  bia  diedc,  to  bia  lipe,  to  bis  eji^ 
and  strained  it  upon  bis  beart. 

^  A  friend, — a  sister,  will  not  be  content  witb  less  than  an  en- 
brace,  in  bidding  &rewell  to  one  sbe  bolds  so  dear,"  said  Kate,  in 
ber  own  simple,  ingenooos  wa  j,  that  bad  the  confiding  affeotioii- 
ateness  of  a  cbild,  witb  tbe  graceful  dignify  of  womanbood« 

Cecil  Lascelles  folded  ber  in  bis  arms,  witb  a  ferycnt,  dee|h 
breatbed  ^'  God  for  erer  bless  yon,  Elate  1 "  and  tbe  next  instant 
borried  from  ber. 


CHAPTER   XXXVL 

It  was  toodiing  to  see  bow  aealoosl  j,  bow  sedolonsl  j,  Kate  Ir^ 
ton  dedicated  berself  to  ber  nnde^s  amnsement,  tbat  be  sbonldnot 
foel  doll  and  sfAritless  on  tbe  departure  of  iboee  wbose  presoios 
bad  so  latel J  made  Heatbcote  HaU  cbeerlj  and  gaj.  Her  ingenn- 
itj  in  derising  means  of  preventing  bis  perceiving  tbe  lack  of  so* 
ciet jy  ber  assiduoos  watcbfolnen  to  keep  bim  from  fooling  at  a 
loss  for  conversation,  ber  lively  endeavour,  by  ber  own  alacrify  and 
sprij^tUness,  to  8U{^y  tbe  place  ti  more  numerous  talkers,  was 
very  beautifrd  to  bdiold  in  its  unselfisbness,  and  instinet  of  loving 
attabbment. 

It  was  tbe  move  so,  from  ber  baving  ber  own  secret  load  of 
beart-oj^iression  to  bear,  at  tbe  very  time  sbe  made  this  effort  at 
extra  cbeerfdlness  and  animation.  But  (while  still  sternly  refus- 
ing— in  ber  maidenly  pride  and  innate  reticence  of  modesty — to 
admit  tbe  belief  that  she  could  have  bestowed  ber  love  nnsongfat) 
sbe  set  a  strict  guard  upon  ber  own  feelings,  tbat  they  should  deny 
tbeniselves  the  indulgence  of  brooding  over  one  particular  subject, 
not  only  for  self-req^ect's  sake,  in  tbe  sincere  intention  of  regain* 
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kig  serenity  of  spirit ;  bat  firom  a  resolye  tiiat  nothing  should  be 
Boffsred  to  interfere  with  her  entire  deyotion  to  her  uncle's  com- 
fort and  happiness. 

She  snoceeded  so  well,  that  never  had  she  been  more  full  of 
Tiyadty,  more  full  of  playfulness^  and  fanciful  whimsies  in  beha- 
viour and  speech.  For  him,  she  seemed  to  combine,  at  once,  her 
glad  ease  and  freedom  with  Cecil,  her  banter  and  retort  with  Fer- 
mor,  her  spirited  turns  upon  Miss  White.  For  him,  she  seemed 
to  become  a  girlish  rattler  again ;  a  human  butterfly  or  airy  bird, 
or  frolicsome  midge  in  a  sunbeam — a  thing  of  light  and  life,  and 
radiant,  buoyant  motion. 

Only  to  look  at  her  was  joy  to  the  old  man's  eyes ;  only  to  hear 
her  brought  gladness  to  his  ears.  Her  very  footstep  was  a  plea- 
sure ;  her  voice  a  delight. 

She  studied  his  tastes ;  she  forestalled  his  wishes ;  she  tempt- 
ed his  appetite ;  she  ministered  to  his  ease.  No  time  or  thought 
bestowed  on  him  was  too  much ;  no  trifle  too  minute  to  be  consid- 
ered, in  which  he  was  concerned. 

<'  Uncle  of  uncles,  let  me  fill  your  glass,**  she  said,  while  at- 
tending to  him  at  dinner.  '^  You  are  neglecting  your  wine — ^not 
taking  your  usual  quantity ;  and  I  will  not  have  you  pay  your  wo- 
mankind so  bad  a  compliment  as  to  let  her  suppose  you  don't  con- 
sider her  a  worthy  boon  companion.  For  all  the  men-folk  are  no  lon- 
ger here  to  pledge  you  glass  for  glass,  and  drink  with  you  foot  to 
foot,  yet  I  intend  you  shall  look  upon  my  gingle  glass  as  the  fair 
representative  of  a  dozen  masculine  bumpers.  Come,  your  toast  1 
What  shall  it  be?" 

''  A  pleasant  journey  to  Alicia,  a  prosperous  voyage  to  Cecil, 
and  a  speedy  home-return  to  Fermor  Worthington ! "  said  the 
'Squire.  ^'  Aha,  Kate  1  is  that  your  vaunted  toper  prowess  ?  Have 
you  no  more  steadiness  of  hand  than  that  comes  to  ?  Why,  if  it 
shake  with  the  weight  of  a  barely-fiUed  glass,  how  will  you  ever 
achieve  the  feat  of  dropping  a  guinea's  worth  of  silver  into  a  brim- 
med one,  without  spilling  a  single  drop?  " 

Kate  laughed;  then  she  said:  <<  You  shall  perform  a  still 
pleasanter  aohievement  in  my  eyes.     Let  me  see  how  steadily  a 
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tke  lips.     CoBe^  «Bder  ■at^cr  gb» !     Well   haTe   a  wiger 


it-'' 


^Bal  one  nore  glaai*  then^  mj  Kale.  I  don't  Uiink  I  care 
for  wine  as  I  vsed  to  do ;  it  kas  sooidioir  lost  part  of  its  relislL'' 

^  Xoi  a  wkit,  vnde  mine !  That's  one  of  your  fuieies.  Now, 
listen  to  WMtj  and  111  prore  to  joa  that  joa  like  it  just  as  well  as 
eier.  With  sovp^  joa  would  fam  haTe  me  bdiere  jon  do  Dot  care 
aneh  to  drink;  ret  a  gla»  of  Madeira  eomes  not  nnweloomely 
after  gra^J,  or  ox-tail,  sorelj  ?  With  fish — wdl — no  great  nat^ 
ter;  still,  a  glass  of  golden  sherrj  following  inrbot  or  salmos, 
methinks,  smacks  palateablj.  Yon  donH  dislike  wine,  perhaps, 
with  hot  meat,  bvt  with  eoldf  joa  can  do  withoat  it;  jet,  a  slice 
of  cold  roast  bee^  or  a  daintj  slirer  of  ham,  is  admirably  washed 
down  with  a  glass  of  generoos  rintage.  (jame  nshers  in  Bnrgim- 
d jy  might  J  well ;  some  of  joor  tawnj,  racj  old  port — jonr  '  bottled 
Telret,'  ancle  eomes  fitf  from  amiss  after  Cheshire  or  Stiltoa 
Bright,  delicate  Lisbon  joa  wooldnH  refuse  wrth  tart  or  padding; 
and  I'd  be  sorrj  to  be  a  jog  of  cold  claret  in  joor  wa j  at  dessert 
I  should  be  redneed  to  emptiness  and  nothingness  in  a  twiok- 
ling!" 

"  In  whaterer  shape  joa  might  presoit  jonrself  to  me,  raj 
Kate,  I  beliere,  I  riioald  never  do  awaj  with  joa,*^  smiled  he. 

'^  In  other  words,  knowing  joa  can't  haTe  jour  cake  and  eat 
joor  cake,  joa'd  rather  starve  than  monch  it  op.  Maob  obliged 
to  joa  for  joor  inference  of  the  cakeliness  of  mj  composition! " 
said  Kate.  ^'  Bat  joaH  think  me  a  tipsj  cake  if  I  let  mj  tongue 
ran  on  at  this  giddj  rate.  I  shall  retreat  to  the  oak-parloor,  beg- 
ging jou  to  remark  that  mj  pace  is  perfectlj  sober,  and  that  I 
expect  JOU  soon  to  join  me  there  in  a  like  state  of  sobriety  and 
latietj— -aZias,  properlj  doll  satisfaction." 


"  I  think  this  is  the  hour  we  miss  them  most,  Elate,''  said  ^e 
'Squire,  as  he  sat  lounging  in  his  arm-chair  during  twilight.    At 
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Ibough  the  summer  was  soareelj  gone,  the  eyeiiiDgs  began  to.  be 
ohilly,  and  Kate  had  had  a  fire  lighted,  knowing  her  uncle  liked 
its  warmth  and  cheerful  blaze,  while  putting  off  the  coming  in  of 
Dandies  as  long  as  possible.  "  I  miss  CeciPs  gay,  good-humoured 
laugh ;  I  miss  Fermor's  constant  kindness,  and  thoughtful,  atten- 
tiye  ways— <][uietlj  presenting  one^s  wishes,  while  he  seemed  most 
oalm  and  unobservant.  They  Ve  excellent,  good  fellows !  I  love 
them  both  dearly.  Each,  in  their  way,  delightful  companions* 
Cecil,  perhaps,  is  the  more  sparkling  and  lively ;  but  Fermor  has 
loond  sense,  true  feeling,  and  noble  ways  of  thinking.  Which  of 
them — setting  aside  relationship,  of  course — ^which  of  the  two  do 
fou  like  best,  Kate  ?  " 

''  It  is  difficult  to  say,"  she  returned,  after  a  moment,  stooping 
orer  a  vase  of  flowers  upon  the  table  by  her ;  "  I  might  as  well  try 
to  tell  you  which  I  prefer  of  these  two  flowers — ^this  forget-me- 
not,  or  this  hearths-ease;  one's  blue,  and  the  other's  purple;  each, 
is  you  say,  good  in  their  way,  but  quite  different  shades  of  charac- 
ter and  colour." 

''  Well,  the  heart's-ease  shall  represent  Cecil,  and  the  other, 
Fermor.  I  think  the  blithe,  light-hearted  freshness  of  the  one  is 
not  badly  symboled ;  it  brightens  and  enlivens  our  season.  But 
[he  steady  forget-me-not,  with  its  kindly  remembrance,  its  earnest 
eyes  of  faith  and  loving  constancy,  precisely  emblems  our  young 
kinsman.  I  could  imagine  Cecil  ceasing  to  bear  us  in  memory 
ftfter  a  time.  He  is  a  creature  of  the  present.  He  exists  in  the 
present.  But,  in  sunshine  or  in  shade,  in  health  or  in  sickness,  in 
prosperity  or  in  reverse,  present  or  absent,  for  months  or  f(»r  years, 
for  life  and  for  death,  now  and  ever,  I  feel  I  could  rely  upon  For- 
mer Worthington." 

An  impulse  she  could  not  resbt  made  Kate  imprint  a  kiijs 
apon  her  uncle's  hand,  as  it  lay  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  near  her. 

'*  Tou  will  smile  at  my  partiality  for  our  own  kith  and  kin, 
Kate;  but,  independently  of  that,  he  is  a  thorough  fine  fellow. 
Not  that  I'm  ashamed  of  my  leaning  in  favour  of  my  own  relation : 
there's  an  old  saying  that  blood's  stronger  than  water,  and ^" 

<<  Especially  iron  blood,  eh,  undo  ?  "  said  Kate,  rallying  her 
spirits  to  reply. 


"8«»P6bo(Kl  I  ODfy  wuii  tlie  IroQ  CooBin  were  hero  to  IB* 
■wer  for  lumeeli^  as  joa  ongkt  to  be  eneweied.'' 

In  the  ailenoe  that  IbUowed,  Kmte  peroeiTed  that  her  uaeli 
was  doaing  ol^  aeeording  to  his  frequent  wont  after  dinner,  for  » 
twenty  minutes^  nap  or  so.  She  sat  perfecUj  still,  gmaing  into  the 
£re-light.  After  a  time,  she  tamed,  and  drew  forth  the  toft  of 
forget-me-nots  from  the  Tase,  and  held  them  in  her  hand,  eare» 
inglj,  tenderly.  She  reeaUed  her  uncle's  late  words,  in  marmmi- 
ed  repetition  OTer  them,  almost  touching  them  with  her  lips,  while 
her  eyes  were  dreamily  bent  open  the  fire. 

Saddenly  she  started,  ""  What  am  I  doing?"  she  aakedha^ 
sel£  "  Am  I  not  forgetting  all  my  resolves,  breaking  throagk 
my  own  restrictions;  indnlging  in  worse  than  idle,  friiitleas 
thon^ts  ?  "  She  made  a  motion  as  if  to  throw  the  loi^get-me-note 
into  the  fire,  bat  drew  back  her  hand.  '^  I  may  sardy  keep  thesa 
They  are  bat  a  few  flowers.  '  But  a  few  flowers ! ' — yet  how  as* 
sociated  ?  Be  true  to  the  spirit  of  yoar  own  meaning,  Kate  I  Be 
an  honest  girl  with  yourself !  I  cannot  throw  them  away ;  bat  I 
will  put  them  away,  and  look  at  them  no  more." 

She  deliberately  went  and  reached  down  a  book,  laid  the  for* 
get-me-nots  between  the  leaves,  and  r^laced  the  volume. 

As  she  retamed  to  her  seat,  her  uncle  woke  up,  and  she  pro- 
posed a  game  of  chess,  vowing  to  beat  him  unmermfully. 

^^  And  the  beauty  of  beating  your  antagonist  at  chess,  is,  tlitt 
you  leave  his  self-love  no  loophole  for  complacent  eonsolation.  He 
knows,  if  be  lose,  it  is  through  his  own  want  of  skill,  since  there 
is  no  particle  of  chance  in  the  game,  but  all  is  sheer,  hard,  fore- 
thought and  head-work  Look  about  you,  undo ;  for  I  mean  to 
rout  your  forces  front  and  rear,  right  and  left,  van  and  vanguard; 
upset  'em  root  and  branch ;  defeat  'em  utterly,  wholly,  and  hope- 
lessly I " 

'<  You  barbarous  little  villain,  you  I  Take  care  /  don't  coD' 
quer  I " 

"  Conquer  away,  uncle !    Do  your  worst  I " 
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Althoagli  K*te  thus  pmeired  ho*  maakery  orer  Wulf,  and 
flamed  aU  off  vith  unabated  livamty  dnriBg  the  day,  at  ni^t, 
vfim  Amy  from  her  onele,  whan  the  honra  of  daTlmeas  ahronded 
her  from  every  hnmui  eye — eTcn,  as  it  were,  from  her  own — her 
tone  of  mind  relaxed,  her  heart  drooped,  her  very  Bonl  felt  sad- 
dened and  uck.  9he  lay  sleeplesB,  metionlesB,  and  worn  out ;  or 
Ae  toased  wearify  and  restlessly  to  and  frv,  nnable  to  get  repose. 
She  fought  against  this  rebellion  of  the  spirit,  never  onoe  tamely 
yielfng  to  its  depressing  inflnence,  still  less,  wilfally  giving  way 
to  its  ascendancy,  or  allowing  it  inaensiUy.to  oreep  and  increase 
BpoD  her.  All  that  lay  in  her  own  power  she  did,  to  resist  its 
dangerons  empire.  She  arose  at  her  nsual  hour — nay,  earlier, 
and  devoted  Uie  space  before  her  nnola  descended  to  the  breakfast 
room  in  pnrsning  her  ordinsry  avocations;  in  reading,  drawing, 
and  stndying  mnsio  alternately.  Her  hardest  effort  was  to  com- 
mand her  voice  to  sing;  bat  even  this  she  aocomplished  by  dint 
of  strennons,  honest  endeavoor. 

"  Hy  darling,  I  wish  yon  wouldn't  think  it  necessary  to  get 
up  at  such  labourers'  hoars,"  said  Hattj  to  her,  one  morning. 
"  If  you  were  going  out  to  field-work,  to  toil  at  weeding,  or  hay- 
making, at  reaping,  or  harvesting,  or  gleaning,  yon  oooldn't  do 
more  than  yon  do  now,  a  young  lady  bom  and  bred,  who  needn't 
to  move  a  finger  or  stir  a  peg,  if  she  don't  choose.  And  here 
are  yon,  up  by  dawn,  drudging  away  as  soon  as  it's  daylight,  at 
all  those  jtgamarees  of  ronsio,  and  painting,  and  reading,  and 
drawing,  like  any  negro  governess,  just  as  if  you  had  to  slave  for 
your  livelihood." 

"  Perhaps  I  mi^t  find  it  hard,  if  I  did  it  for  a  livelihood ; 
but  as  I  do  it  by  ohoioe,  of  my  own  acoord,  of  my  own  free  will, 
to  please  myself,  there's  a  ehnrm  in  it,  yon  see,  Mattykin." 

"  Ay,  but  yon  might  take  it  a  little  more  easy,"  retnmed 
Hat^.  "  Yon  needn't  do  it  quite  so  fixed  like,  so  duty  like. 
Ton  might  set  about  it  not  quite  so  methodical,  somehow,  as  if 
yon  mutt  do  it.  Yon  might  make  it  not  so  plodding,  yon  know ; 
more  like  a  pleasure,  instead  of  a  task,  or  a  business." 

"  You're  a  nice  distinguisber,  apon  my  word,  Mattykin.    But 
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I  need  hardly  remind  you  (who  are  a  diligent  reader  yoorselfl 
of  one  book),  that  there  is  each  a  sentence  as  '  Whatsoever  tlij 
hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ; '  and  upon  this  prin- 
ciple it  is,  that  I  work  at  my  amusements." 

"  Ay,  but  what  I  most  mean  is,  that  you  shouldn't  wear  your- 
self out  by  setting  to  work  so  early.  It's  my  opinion,  you  don't 
sleep  over  well ;  and  you  should  lie  an  hour  or  two  later,  to  make 
up  lost  time." 

'^  An  odd  way  of  saving  it !  Slug-a-beds  are  among  the 
worst  spendthrifts  and  wasters  of  time.  But  what  makes  jon 
think  I  don't  sleep  well  ?  Stuff  and  nonsense !  I  sleep  u 
soundly  as  ever — that  is,  when " 

'*  Yes,  yes ;  when  you  do  sleep.  But  I  don't  think  you  get 
to  sleep  much  o'nights,  now-a-days." 

'^  Folly  I  absurd!  what  makes  you  take  such  ridiculoiu 
notions  into  your  head,  Matty  ?  " 

"  Not  so  foolish,  neither ;  I  can  see  before  my  nose,  and  I 
can  see  that  your  eyes  look  heavy,  and  dim,  and  stiff,  when  I 
come  to  you  first  of  a  morning ;  and  I  can  hear  you  toss  and 
tumble — ay,  and  sigh,  too,  late  at  night,  when  you  ought  to  be 
fast  as  a  church.  Don't  tell  me  that  you  sleep  as  you  ought,  Miss 
Kate,  darling." 

"  Matty,  you  must  have  been  listening  at  my  room-door,  for 
you  to  have  discovered  this ;  and  I  wo'n't  have  you  do  it,  and  I 
wo'n't  have  you  watch  my  looks,  and  make  out  all  sorts  of  pre- 
posterous fancies  about  me, — that  have  no  foundation  but  your 
own  silly  anxiety." 

'^  None  so  silly !  I'm  not  blind  or  deaf,  and  I  know  when 
anything's  going  wrong,  'specially  with  my  own  darling.  Ah, 
this  love  !  this  love !  But  it's  only  what  we  must  all  come  to,  I 
suppose,  Booner  or  later." 

Kate  was  speechless  from  surprise,  from  anger,  from  agita- 
tion. 

"  I'm  not  so  blind  but  I  can  see,  that  ever  since  that  day,,  a 
change  has  come  over  you,  Miss  Kate,  my  darling.  I'm  not  so 
blind  but  I  can  see — ^for  all  you  carry  it  off  so  spirity — that 
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jouVe  never  been  quite  yourself,  really  and  truly,  from  that  time. 
I'm  none  so  blind,  but  I  could  see  you  walking  in  the  rose-walk 
that  evening,  after  the  news  of  ^ his  going  away  to  India;  and 
though  I  couldn't  make  out  much  of  what  you  both  said,  yet  it 
wasn't  because  I  was  deaf;  and  I  could  see  you,  fast  enough,  both 
of  you." 

^*  So,  then,  you  have  been  watching  me  again  !  For  all  I  told 
you  I  wouldn't  have  it  done — for  all  I  warned  yon.  Matty,  I 
don't  choose  to  have  a  spy  about  m&  I'll  have  no  eaves-drop- 
ping busy-body  near  me.  Matty,  you  shall  never  dress  me 
again." 

"  Miss  Kate  I "  exclaimed  the  nurse.  ^*  What,  I,  that  held 
you  in  my  arms  when  you  first  drew  breath ;  that  nursed  your 
own  mother  living  and  dying ;  that  starved  for  her  and  with  her ; 
that  begged  in  the  streets  for  her  new-bom  baby." 

''  Matty,  you  make  a  merit  of  your  services ;  you  reproach 
me  with  your  past  good  deeds ;  you  boast  of  them,  and  think 
they  give  you  a  right  to  treat  me  as  you  will ;  to  meddle  witE 
me,  watch  me,  play  the  spy  and  the  eaves-dropper ;  and  I  think 
DO  such  thing.  For  all  that  you  have  been  to  me,  I  am  grateful 
— I  can  never  forget  it ;  but  neither  can  I  forget  what  you  have 
done  since ;  and  after  I  warned  you  too  !  Matty,  I  will  never 
have  you  about  me  again ;  you  shall  never  more  dress  me,  or  wait 
upon  me." 

And  Kate  Ireton  walked  straight  out  of  the  room. 


The  next  morning,  on  awaking,  she  missed  the  kindly  voice, 
and  petting  ministry  of  the  faithful  old  nurse  ;  but  she  kept  to 
her  resolution  not  to  ring  for  her,  or  send  for  her,  or  accept  her 
personal  services  any  more. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  remembering  some  needle-work  she 
had  intended  to  finish,  she  said  to  one  of  the  servants,  who 
chanced  to  pass  her  in  the  hall,  '^  Oh,  Robert  I  tell  Mrs.  Martha 
to  send  me  down  my " 
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'<  Mrs.  Martha's  gone  away,  Miss  Kate." 

"  Gone  away  ! " 

"  Gone  away,  Miss.  She  left  the  Hall  last  night.  She% 
gone  down  to  live  at  the  village.  She  means  to  take  a  lodging 
there,  I  heard  Dorothy  say,  on  accoant  of  some  words  as  passed 
between  her  and  you,  Miss  Kate,  which  she  told  Dorothy  ^e 
couldn't  stomach  nohow.  And  as  you  had  said  she  shouldn't 
dress  you  in  future,  she  wouldn't  be  wanted,  and  wouldn't  stay. 
Leastways,  that's  how  Dorothy  repeated  it  to  me ;  but  I  can't 
think  Mrs.  Martha,  who's  lived  in  the  family  I  don't  know  how 
long,  and  loved  our  Miss  Kate  like  the  apple  of  her  eye,  could 
speak  so  huffish  as  this.     However,  she's  gone." 

'*  She  pleases  herself,"  said  Kate.  ''  When  she  has  had  her 
sulk  out,  she  will  return.  She  knows  we  shall  always  be  glad  to 
see  her  up  at  the  Hall ;  and  as  soon  as  she's  tired  of  her  banish- 
ment, she'll  come  back." 


Early  one  morning,  Kate  in  her  self-imposed  task  of  checking 
heart- thought,  by  activity  of  mind  and  diligence  of  fingers,  was 
playing  through  a  sonata  that  required  all  her  attention  to  mas- 
ter its  difficulties,  when  the  room  door  was  softly  opened,  and 
her  uncle's  old  servant,  Robert,  said  in  an  agitated,  awe-stricken 
whisper,  '*  Miss  Kate,  I  wish  you  would  come  to  master.  I 
don't  know  what  to  make  of  him — but  I  don't  like  his  looks — ^he 
don't  seem  quite  right,  somehow." 

Kate's  life-current  seemed  to  stand  still  within  her.  But 
she  put  a  strong  constraint  upon  herself;  roused  all  her  fortitude 
and  energy,  and  said  in  a  firm  calm  way,  that  an  instant  ago  she 
oould  not  have  believed  possible,  "  Tell  me  how  you  mean,  Rob- 
ert ;  tell  me  as  we  go." 

She  went  with  swift  but  steady  foot  towards  her  uncle's  room, 
while  Robert  poured  forth  his  incoherent  account. 

'^  I  got  the  'Squire  up.  Miss  Kate ;  he  seemed  pretty  well 
then.     But  while  I  was  handing  him  his  things  to  dress,  he 
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inmed  very  Btill  and  helpless,  all  of  a  sadden.  He  seemed  as  if 
he  couldn't  lift  his  arms,  or  make  any  use  of  'em.  He  sat  all 
lifeless  and  lumpish,  someway.  He  is  sitting  so  now ;  and  his 
eyes  look  fixed,  and  he  don't  seem  ahle  to  speak,  I  think." 
And  the  good  old  senring-man  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears  and 
sobs. 

"  Don't  Robert ;  be  as  quiet,  as  oollected,  as  you  can.  Deaii 
good  Robert,  for  your  master's  sake,  contain  yoarsel£"  And 
Kate  entered  her  uncle's  room. 

At  sight  of  her,  the  rigid  features  relaxed,  there  came  a  soft- 
ening over  the  poor  stricken  face ;  and  he  tried  to  hold  out  his 
hand  towards  her,  but  it  would  not  be. 

She  took  it  into  her  own,  she  held  him  in  her  arms,  and  drew 
his  head  upon  her  bosom,  whispering  gentle,  cheering,  tender 
words.  Then  she  said  in  a  low,  distinct  voice  to  the  weeping 
servant,  '' Robert,  bid  Ben  Dimble  ride  off  immediately  to 
Dinglcton  for  Doctor  Burton." 

An  effort  at  speech  from  the  'Squire  made  Kate  bend  all 
her  faculties  to  comprehend  what  he  endeavoured  to  form  into 
words. 

'^  Send  for  Jack — Jack  Weldon — ^vrrite,"  were  the  scarce  ar- 
ticulate words. 

<'  While  they  saddle  the  horse,  I  will  get  ready  the  letter. 
Go,  Robert ;  lose  no  time." 

With  rapid  ^en,  Kate  wrote  the  note  to  summon  her  uncle's 
old  friend  ;  and  before  another  five  minutes  were  over,  she 
heard  the  rapid  gallop  of  the  horse,  as  the  messenger  sped  away. 

Then  came  the  terrible  period  of  waiting ;  the  feeling  that 
she  could  do  nothing  ;  that  she  must  sit  and  watch  a  condition 
that  she  knew  not  how  to  alleviate  ;  that  she  must  patiently  sup- 
port the  suspense,  the  agony,  of  seeing  moments  swell  into  quar- 
ter-hours, half-hours,  nay,  perhaps  hours,  while  every  instant 
was  of  consequence  to  arrest  the  fatal  course  of  that  dread  hand 
which  seemed  visibly  converting  him  into  stone  before  her  eyes. 

A  leaden  immobility  lay  upon  his  countenance,  and  held  his 
limbs  powerless.     He  appeared  to  be  in  no  pain ;  but  the  ab- 
16 


of  iH  MfuataoB  had  a  £ri^tfiil  ill<<imened  look  of  bltok 
and  Toid,  thai  was  almost  worse  to  behold  than  suffering.  The 
out  would  at  least  have  afforded  eome  indication  of  a  medium  to 
coDTej  relief,  or  svggeated  some  mode  of  administering  eue; 
and  eren  an  attempt  to  assnage  or  soothe,  wonld  have  been  a  eer- 
tain  comfort  to  her.  Bat  in  this  negative  state,  this  fearfol} 
quiescent,  passive  nothingness,  no  assistance,  no  help  could  sIm 
offer.  The  whole  seemed  some  ^palling  dream,  as  she  sat 
there,  watching  bj  that  motionless  figure,  herself  scarcelj  les 
smitten  into  stillness^ 

The  garish  sunlight  thai  streamed  through  the  nearest  win- 
dow, was  like  a  cruel  mockery ;  the  starry  blossoms  of  the  jessar 
mine  that  clustered  thiddy  there,  and  sent  in  its  delicious  pa- 
fume  upon  the  fresh  morning  air,  struck  her  almost  as  an  offence, 
a  hateful,  oppressive,  inopportune  greeting  of  gentleness  and 
beauty,  jarring  against  this  so  de^  misery  and  affliction. 

But  gradually  the  unfailing  sustainment  and  hdly  influenee 
of  Nature  sh(^  its  gracious  balm  upon  her ;  and,  as  she  gazed  np 
into  the  blue  serene  of  heav^  her  heart  softened  and  melted, 
and  those  divine  words  mirrored  themselves  in  her  soul :  "  0, 
my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  :  never- 
theless, not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt" 

Thoe  was  a  sli^t  movemoit ;  the  chest  heaved ;  the  face 
changed  ;  a  peace,  beautiful  to  look  upon,  crept  over  the  fea> 
tures ;  the  lips  gently  trembled ;  and  Kate  could  see  thai  hif 
heart  was  engaged  in  fervent,  hopeful  prayer. 

«  Kate,  my  chQd  !  " 

'^  I  am  here,  uncle." 

"  Kate,  my  Kate !  —  God  Almighty  bless,  comfort)  pro- 
tect  *'     The  voice  died  away  inwardly,  the  quivering  lipi 

were  still,  and  the  eyes  closed. 

There  was  a  dread  pause. 

The  lips  never  moved  again.     The  eyes  never  more  unelosed. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Good  Dr.  Barton — the  kind,  prompt,  active  country  doctor — 
came  ranning  up  stairs,  two  steps  at  a  time,  pulling  off  his  gloves 
as  he  mounted,  flung  his  hat  into  one  comer  of  the  room,  his 
cane  into  another,  and  drew  his  lancet  out  as  he  entered  the 
room,  and  strode  towards  the  recumbent  figure. 

But  a  second  sufficed  to  his  practised  eye ;  he  Eim  that  no 
help  could  avail — that  all  was  over. 

''  Good  God  I  What's  that  ?  "  he  said,  as  his  foot  encoun- 
tered somewhat  he  had  not  observed  before,  on  the  floor,  close 
beside  the  couch. 

It  was  Kate  Ireton,  who,  when  she  witnessed  that  last  ex- 
piring sigh,  and  saw  that  it  was  death,  had  sunk  in  a  heap  upon 
the  ground,  senseless. 

The  good  Doctor  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  into 
her  own  room,  and  laid  her  on  the  bed. 

"  Poor  child ! ''  he  said ;  '*  this  is  a  cruel  blow  for  her.  Here, 
some  of  you,  my  good  people,*'  he  added,  turning  to  the  sorrow- 
ful group  of  servants,  who  h^d  gathered  tremblingly  around, 
'*  send  her  own  woman  to  take  care  of  your  young  mistress ;  she's 
in  a  deep  swoon,  poor  thing  !  and  ought  to  have  some  one  about 
her,  near,  to  watch  her  when  she  comes  to  herself 

''  Her  own  woman, — her  nurse, — Mistress  Martha,  sir ;  she's 
not  here,  if  you  please,  sir — that  is,  Doctor." 

''  No  matter ;  send  any  one  of  the  women  servants.'' 

"  Old  Dorothy,  the  housemaid,  sir — Doctor,  I  mean ;  she'll — " 

"  Ay,  ay,  she'll  do  as  well  as  another.  All  women  are  more 
or  less  nurses  by  nature.  They  take  to  it  kindly ;  it  comes  as 
pat  to  them  as  it  comes  awkwardly  to  us.  Bid  her  make 
haste." 

'*  Yes,  sir ;  but  she's  old.    We're  all  of  us  old.     The  'Squire 


wvvJd  tm  Bone  cf  «i  avmj,  1iee»iM  we  grew  old.     We  BhaO 
kaTt  floeii  ft  Bftster  ftemia  !  ^ 


WW«  Kftse  IrrtoB  ftt  kngtli  returned  to  ft  consciousness  of 
cxtftrfiee &mi  Wr  deftlklike  swoob, erening wfts closing  in.  Sbe, 
ftl  finf,  Beitlker  k»ew  wba«  tbe  wftS,  nor  whfti  had  hsppened. 
Bmt  sooft,  TvakrmbfftDce  stabbed  diftrp  ftnd  piercingly  to  her  heart, 
ftZhi  s^  uiwr^i  ft  beftTT  moan. 

Old  DorN>;hT  stood  bj  her,  and  attempted  some  homely,  weU- 
■leant  cosi<oUt>>ii :  matter-of-oourse  words,  that  grate  npon  the 
ear  with  their  impotcsee  to  carry  sense  or  soothing  to  the  soul- 


Kale  lay  kv^kiog  at  her  with  lustreless,  vacant  eye ;  neither 
weeping  nor  »>bbing.  bat  breathing  profound  Bighs,  with  now  and 
then  those  deep,  dull,  inward  moana 

This  dumK  tearless  grief  perplexed  the  good  woman,  who 
felt  wholly  unable  to  deal  with  it  She  could  only  stand  there, 
crying  bitterly,  and  b^ging  her  young  mistress  to  "  try  some 


» 


^  It  11  do  ye  good,  Miss  Kate ;  I'm  sure  it  would.  A  cup 
0*  tea  always  does  me  good  in  the  worst  o'  troubles.  Do'ee  now, 
Miss  Kate ;  only  try  it.'' 

And  old  Dorothy  hobbled  away ;  in  her  zealous  desire  to 
prevail  with  her  young  mistress  to  essay  this  favourite  remedy, 
she  went  in  search  of  some  for  her. 

She  was  no  sooner  alone,  than  Kate  feebly  struggled  to  rise ; 
but  her  eyes  swam,  her  head  reeled ;  and,  on  attempting  to  set 
foot  to  the  ground,  she  fell  prone.  When  Dorothy  returned 
with  the  steaming  cup  of  tea,  she  found  her  in  another  strong 
fainting-fit. 

It  was  dead  of  night  when  she  again  revived ;  but  her  senses 
wandered,  and  she  spoke  rapidly  and  incoherently. 

<<  I  must  go  I  Do  not  hold  me  I  I  must  go,  I  tell  you  I  I 
must  see  him  again  ! " 
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''  Hash  !  Miss  Kate ;  don't'ee  take  on  so.     Hush,  then  ! " 

**  Why  do  you  bid  me  hush  ?  Who  bid  you  restrain  me— 
and  chide  me  ?  I  cannot  be  silent — I  must  go  !  He  will  be 
taken  away  before  I  can  reach  him — ^before  I  can  see  him  again." 

She  broke  from  the  old  woman's  arms,  and  threw  herself  out 
of  bed,  staggering  wildly  and  blindly  forward.  But  again  she 
dropped  senseless. 

In  the  morning,  when  Dr.  Burton  came  to  enquire  after  her, 
he  found  her  in  this  dangerous  state,  having  had  repeated  faint- 
ing-fits, and  scarcely  recovering  from  one  ere  falling  into  another. 

He  declared  that  all  depended  upon  Kate's  being  kept  quiet 
"  Her  very  life,"  he  said,  to  Dorothy,  "  depends  upon  it ;  you 
must  keep  her  quiet." 

"  Ay,  it's  all  very  well  for  doctors  to  give  orders,"  grum- 
bled the  poor  old  creature  \  ''  but  111  be  whipped  if  their  orders 
can  always  be  attended  to.  Here's  our  Miss  Kate,  who's  never 
been  said  nay  to  all  her  life,  and  don't  know  what  it  is  to  obey, 
or  do  what  she's  told,  is  to  be  kept  quiet,  whether  she  will  or  no. 
Not  an  archangel  from  Heaven  oould  make  her  keep  quiet,  if  she 
hasn't  a  mind  to  it !  " 

But  Kate  seemed  to  have  no  mind  for  anything  else  now. 
She  sank  into  utter  passiveness.  She  lay,  incapable  of  stirring, 
of  taking  note  of  anything,  of  moving,  or  seeing,  or  speaking. 

The  second  day,  Dorothy  came  to  her  bed-side,  and  said : 
'^The  gentleman  wants  to  see  you,  if  you  please.  Miss  Kate." 

Kate  gave  a  convulsive  start  '^  Gentleman  I  What  gentle- 
man ?  "  she  faintly  exclaimed. 

"  The  lawyer  gentleman,  Miss.  Him  as  come  down  last 
night  He's  been  sitting  in  the  library,  a-ferreting  among  mas- 
ter's papers,  I  hear.  But  Robert  says  it's  all  right ;  for  that  he 
was  sent  for  by  master  himself." 

"  True,"  said  Kate,  putting  her  hand  to  her  head,  and  striv- 
ing  to  think  sanely  and  steadily. 

^<  And  he's  just  sent  to  say  he  wants  to  see  you.  Miss  Kate, 
if  you'll  step  down  to  him  in  the  library,  he  says." 

Kate  made  an  effort  to  sit  up— to  get  up.     She  leaned  upon 
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Dorothy's  arm ;  but  no  sooner  did  she  attempt  to  walk,  than  die 
tottered,  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  sank  back  upon  tke 
bed. 

"  You  see— I  cannot     Tell  him  so." 

As  Dorothy  assisted  her  yonng  mistress  to  lie  down  again, 
she  mattered :  "  I  don't  know  whether  it  a'n't  worse— -more  heart- 
breaking like — to  see  her  try  and  do  as  she's  told,  than  to  see  her 
following  her  own  head.  She  don't  seem  like  herself — nai'ral, 
somehow — ^when  she's  this  way." 

And  Dorothy  pottered  down  stairs  to  the  library,  where  she 
put  her  head  in  at  the  door,  and  said :  "  My  yonng  lady  can't 
oome,  sir  1 " 

"  Humph  !  A  tolerably  cool  message/'  was  the  dry  reply. 
*'  I  remember,  of  old,  she  was  a  mighty  peremptory,  wilful  little 

personage  ;  but  Hal  loved  her,  and Harkee,  Mrs.  Abigail ! 

Tell  your  young  lady  that  I  am  obliged  to  return  to  town,  now ; 
but  that  I  shall  make  a  point  of  returning  to  pay  the  last  respect 
to  my  dear  old  friend,  her  uncle ;  and  shall  then  expect  to  see 
her.  Tell  her  my  exact  words,  if  you  please,  my  good  old  lady ; 
that  is,  as  nearly  as  you  can,"  he  added  to  himself.  '*  Your 
tribe  are  not  famed  for  bearing  messages  faithfully,  or  repeating 
accurately.  We  should  have  less  trouble  than  we  have  with 
blundering  witnesses  wore  it  otherwise." 


The  few  followings  days  wore  away  in  the  same  outward  apa* 
thy  with  Kate.  But,  internally,  she  was  devoting  every  effort 
to  gain  strength  for  carrying  out  her  purpose  of  once  more  visit- 
ing her  uncle's  room,  to  take  a  last  farewell  look  of  that  beloved 
face,  to  breathe  a  last  farewell  kiss  upon  those  lips  which  had 
received  and  bestowed  so  many  warm,  living,  happy  caresses  ;  to 
utter  one  last  farewell  prayer  beside  him  who  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  her  daily  prayers  ever  since  she  knew  what  prayer  meant. 
For  him  had  been  her  first-lisped,  childish  "  God  bless  dear 
uncle  I "  for  him  had  been  poured  forth  her  fondest,  tenderest 
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aspirations ;  for  him  had  been  her  earliest  thought  on  waking ; 
for  him,  her  last  supplication  ere  she  slept ;  in  him  had  concen- 
tred her  profoandest  feelings  of  grateful  adoration  poured  forth 
to  the  Almighty  Father  who  had  bestowed  this  earthly  parent 
upon  her  orphaned  existence.  He  it  was  who  drew  forth ,  in 
ceaseless  flow,  her  most  ferTont,  her  most  pious  rapture  of  thanks- 
giving. 

As  the  time  drew  near  when  she  knew  he  would  be  borne 
away,  never  more  to  be  beholden  by  her  in  this  world,  Her  eager- 
ness grew  to  intensity ;  but  she  sought  to  still  it,  that  she  might 
gain  power  of  frame  and  limb,  out  of  composure  of  spirit. 

Her  late  struggle  with  her  own  heart,  previously  to  this  last 
crowning  blow,  had  been  moro  severe  than  Kate  imagined.  The 
sostained  effort  to  appear  at  ease,  when  secretly  her  feelings  were 
in  ferment ;  the  perpetual  strain  upon  them  to  control  and  stifle 
their  natural  working,  and  quell  their  agitation  ;  the  endeavour 
not  only  to  suppress  any  ou'tward  token  of  them,  but  to  forbid 
herself  any  actual  encouragement  of  them — ^not  only  to  prevent 
their  seeing  the  light,  but  to  strangle  them  in  their  very  birth- 
had  wrought  a  powerful  effect  upon  her.  But  when,  in  addition 
to  this,  came  the  overwhelming  shock  of  her  bereavement,  she 
sank,  stunned  and  prostrate. 

Wearied  out  with  suffering,  she  had,  at  length,  fallen  into  a 
heavy  slumber.  It  lasted  some  hours.  When  she  awoke,  the 
lamp  was  burning  low,  and  the  room  was  in  silence,  save  for  the 
contented  snoring  of  poor  old  Dorothy,  who,  seeing  her  young 
mistress  at  rest  and  asleep,  had  gradually  yielded  to  the  welcome 
example. 

Kate  raised  her  head  from  the  pillow,  leaned  upon  her  elbow, 
and  sought  to  learn  whether  she  had  indeed  gathered  the  strength 
so  desired — so  eagerly  wooed. 

She  felt  that  she  was  stronger — ^really  stronger — strong 
enough  to  get  up,  stand  up,  to  support  herself,  and  walk.  She 
took  the  lamp  in  her  hand,  and  went  softly  forth.  The  air  in 
the  outer  gallery  farther  revived  her ;  and  as  she  took  the  pas- 
sage leading  to  her  uncle's  room,  she  was  conscious  of  being 


M4  OB  mam 

W^  c^  t»  tke  fmnmdk  ker  «ml  kmd  TOwed  to  take.    Tkii 

jei  Bcve,  and  she  passed  on,  gratefil 


*-  Ont  isisxxski§  poune  at  t^  Camber-door ;  and,  the  next, 
^s^urei.  Pale  as  tike  corpse  tkat  laj  stretdied  there,  yet  uphone 
bj  p:<>CL5  covrare  and  faithfal.  rererent  affection,  Kate  approad)* 
cd.  az^i  k'r'ked  vpon  thai  belored  £ioe.  The  deep  peace,  ^ 
tra&quil,  c<)€i5«iaiBai«  coDtcBt^  adll  dwelt  upon  the  featores,  and 
fibe  sank  vpon  ber  kneea,  Uesaing  God  lor  that  signal  of  Earth's 
isal  tboi^u  of  Hearen's  opeuig  proause. 

Poorii^  forth  ber  bean,  long  she  knell  Then  arose,  fitted 
vith  a  sereDitj  and  trust  abe  eonld  not  bare  belioTed,  a  few  boon 
since,  would  erer  be  hers  again  to  liseL  And  so,  with  one  last 
kiss  impressed  npon  those  eold,  dear  lips,  she  withdrew,  returned 
to  her  own  damber,  threw  benelf  npon  ber  bed,  and  slept  onet 
man  the  sleep  of  jonth,  of  saner  health,  and  calmer 


^  Deary  me !  but  yon^re  looking  a  deal  better,  though,  this 
morning,  Miss  Kate.  Almost  quite  yourself,  as  a  body  may 
say,"  remarked  old  Dorothy,  as  she  saw  the  expression  of  Kate^s 
countenance,  and  noticed  the  less  deathly  hue  it  wore,  when  she 
woke  late  next  day.  **  Ah,  most  folks  gets  better,  so  soon  as  the 
foneral^  once  over,"  she  added  to  herself  "  Nothiog  like  open- 
ed shutters,  and  the  body  taken  away  and  buried,  for  bringing 
people  round.  It  brightens  everyUung  up  again ;  mourners  and 
all,  somehow." 

^  Did  you  not  deliver  some  message,  when  you  called  me, 
Dorothy  ?  I  did  not  rightly  understand.  Some  one  enquiring 
for  me  in  the  library,  I  think  you  said.     Surely  not.'* 

"  Yes,  Miss  Kate,  but  there  is.  It's  that  lawyering  gentle- 
man. He  joined  the  train,  and  took  the  lead,  and  settled  every 
thing,  and  ordered  about,  and  managed  how  all  should  be.  And 
when  the  gentry  went  home  in  their  carriages,  after  it  was  over, 
he  marched  hisself  into  the  library  again,  as  grand  as  you  please, 
and  sent  me  to  fetch  you,  Mbs  Kate." 
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<'  I  im  reftdj/'  said  Kate.  "  It  is  Mr.  Weldon.  He  has  a 
right  here.  He  was  asked  here.  I  will  go  down  to  him  at 
onoe." 

The  broad  glare  of  daylight  struck  npon  her  senses,  dazzling 
her  sight,  and  oppressing  her  darkened  heart,  as  she  descended 
the  stair-case,  and  crossed  the  large  old  hall.  But  she  summon* 
ed  firmness,  and  proceeded.  She  tfimed  the  handle  of  the 
library-door,  and  went  in. 

The  lawyer  was  seated  at  the  table,  looking  over  papers  ;  but 
on  seeing  Kate  enter,  he  rose,  with  the  instinctive  respect  in- 
spired by  the  presence  of  a  great  and  sincere  sorrow,  placed  a 
ohair  for  her,  and  then  quietly  resumed  his  own. 

Kate  did  not  take  the  offered  seat ;  but  walked  to  the  fire- 
place,  and  leaned  against  the  mantel-piece,  with  her  hand  sup- 
poirting  her  forehead,  as  she  stood  looking  at  him  who  occupied 
the  place  where  her  uncle  used  to  sit. 

'*  I  sent  for  you,  young  lady,  to  hear  some  business  details 
with  which  it  is  necessary  you  should  be  made  acquainted.  I 
could  have  wished  to  have  consulted  you,  before  I  took  any 
active  steps ;  but  it  seems  you  could  not  attend  to  me  then, — 
hadn't  leisure,  or  inclination, — as  I  inferred  from  your  curt  mes- 
sage. I,  having  so  much  leisure,  and  so  very  much  inclination 
to  dance  attendance  upon  young  ladies,  was,  of  course,  to 
wait  your  pleasure.  But  this  I  was  not  able  to  do ;  having  to 
return  to  town,  to  my  own  afiairs.  Between  whiles,  however,  I 
found  time  to  look  into  those  that  I  saw  had  little  chance  of  set- 
tlement if  I  didn't  take  them  in  hand ;  and  which,  accordingly,  I 
felt  entitled,  nay,  called  upon,  to  do.  I'm  glad  therefore,  young 
lady,  that  you've  thought  fit  to  see  me  this  time,  instead  of  send- 
ing me  any  such  second  message.'' 

<'  What  was  the  first  ?  "  said  Kate. 

"  That  you  couldn't  come." 

*'  I  literally  could  not  I  made  the  attempt  But  I  oouldn^t. 
I  dropped  down.     Didn't  they  tell  you  ?  " 

The  lawyer  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  turned  to  the  table, 
and  routed  among  the  papers,  and  muttered  to  himself :  ''  I'm  a 
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letoh jy  peppery  old  asf  I  I  forgot  she  miut  be  in  grief^— in  mnel 
griefl  She  looks  pide,  ilL  Won't  you  ait  down«  young  lady?" 
he  added  aload;  ''I  have  mach  to  tell  yon,  that  yon  mait 
listen  to." 

^'  I  can  stand ;  I  am  qnite  able  to  stand.  60  on ;  I  am  lis- 
tening." 

*'  When  I  was  summoned  hither,  I  found,  as  I  expected,^ 
knowing  human  nature,  and  my  friend  Hal's  in  partioular, — no 
will,  no  insurance  effected,  afBurs  in  confusion,  nothing  but  diBO^ 
der,  improTidence,  want  of  forethought  and  foresight,  careless- 
ness, recklessness,  and  debt." 

'^  How  dare  you  !  How  dare  you  to  speak  so,  of, — of,-— of 
him  !  "  And  Kate  Ireton  broke  into  the  first  tears  she  had  shed 
since  her  loss. 

The  lawyer  looked  at  her  in  grave  astonishment.  Then  he 
took  snuff  again,  turned  to  the  table,  and  began  writing ;  partly 
to  give  her  time  to  reoover,  partly  in  ire  at  her  vehemence.  He 
disliked  to  see  women  cry, — it  was  foolish,  irrational,  useless,  and 
very  unpleasant  to  witness ;  particularly  when  the  woman  was  so 
young  and  so  very  beautifuL  As  Kate  stood,  her  face  buried  in 
her  handkerchief,  giving  way  to  the  long-pent  flood,  Mr.  John 
Woldon  eyed  her  askance,  feeling  exceedingly  uncomfortable, 
fidgetty,  and  angry.  Then  he  took  another  pinch  of  snuff,  as  if 
to  gather  patience  beneath  this  inevitable,  but  perhaps  salutary 
evil  He  felt  it  might  relieve  her,  ease  her  heart ;  and  therefore 
he  had  no*  right  to  check  it,  but  must  submit  to  the  infliction  of 
beholding  it,  so  long  as  she  chose  to  weep  on. 

But  Kate  Ireton  seldom  wept ;  and  never  gave  way  to  weep- 
ing. She  dried  her  eyes,  after  this  one  paroxysm  of  irrepressi- 
ble emotion ;  looked  up,  and  said :  '^  Say  what  you  have  to 
say,  if  you  please.  I  am  attending.  I  will  not  interrupt  you 
again." 

^'  Long  ago,"  b^;an  Mr.  Weldon ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  clear 
his  voice  before  he  went  on :  "  long  ago,  when  you  were  a  little 
creature,  and  I  saw  how  entirely  my  old  friend's  heart  was  bound 
up  in  you,  I  tried  to  persuade  him  to  do  two  all  important  things 
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— intore  his  life,  and  make  his  will.  He  did  neither.  He  pro- 
mised me  to  do  both ;  bat  he  did  neither.  I  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  to  have  trusted  a  promise  of  that  sort.  I  ought  to 
have  seen  that  he  did  it.  I  ought  to  have  made  him  do  it — as- 
certained that  it  was  done, — ^knowing  how  essential  it  was  to  the 
securing  of  his  own  wishes  with  regard  to  you,  in  whom  his  hap- 
piness was  centred.  I  take  blame  to  myself  for  this, — loving  him 
as  I  did,  yet  being  aware  of  his  foible,  his  peculiarities.  I  need 
not  tell  yoir  that  your  uncle  hated  trouble ;  that  he  was  too  care- 
less a  fellow  to  look  much  into  expenditure,  too  good  a  fellow  to 
be  fond  of  money,  and  too  unworldly  a  fellow  to  have  the  manage- 
ment of  it.  He  let  his  own  come  in,  he  regarded  not  how,  so  that 
it  sufficed  for  your  and  his  wants  ;  he  let  it  -go,  he  heeded  not 
how,  so  that  it  supplied  just  what  was  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  estate,  and  the  support  of  you  two.  It  has  held  out  till 
now ;  but  the  crisis  must  have  come  soon,  and  perhaps  he  is  best 
spared  the  pain  of  witnessing  it  The  estate  devolves  to  the  heir- 
at-law  ;  while  the  personal  property,  when  realized,  will  cover  all 
debts,  so  that  his  honour  will  be  saved.  I  think  I  read  you  well 
enough,  young  lady,  to  know  that  this  thought  will  outweigh  with 
you  the  regret  of  seeing  Heathcote  pass  into  other  hands.  When 
the  personals  are  sold,  and  all  is  paid  off,  I  fear  there  will  remain 
but  little.  Perhaps  a  sum  sufficient  to  yield  you  somewhere 
about  thirty  or  forty  pounds  yearly  ;  and  that,  though  a  poor  pit- 
tance, is  yet  better  than  some  hapless  souls  can  call  their  own. 
It  shall  be  placed  in  the  Dingleton  bank  for  you ;  and  will  be 
ready  there,  for  you  to  draw  monthly,  quarterly,  or  half-yearly, 
as  may  suit  your  convenience." 

Kate  bowed  her  head. 

'*  It  is  a  maxim  of  mine,  that  when  disagreeable  things  have 
to  be  done,  they're  better  done  at  once ;  I  have  therefore  arrang 
ed  that  the  sale  shall  take  place  without  delay.  The  people  will 
be  down  here  to  put  things  in  train  to-morrow.  Now,  as  I  think 
it  will  be  a  pain  to  you  to  see  strangers  coming  hither,  bringing 
noise  and  confusion  with  them,  into  all  your  haunts  of  accustom- 
ed privacy,  young  lady,  and  to  see  the  old  Hall  disturbed  and 
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diraiantled,  j<m  will  do  well  to  leave  the  plaoe  b^bre  these  ges" 
ttf  wTivc.'* 

"  You  are  right, — I  shall  go, — immediately." 

*'  Toa  hare  friends,  probably,  in  the  neighboarhood,  with  whom 
you  ean  iitay  for  the  present  ?  "  said  the  lawyer,  in  a  tone  of  in- 
terest. 

*'  I  have  friends,"  said  Kate. 

''  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  John  Weldon.  <<  Make  the 
most  of  them.  They  don't  grow  on  every  bush.  They're  by  no 
means  common  as  blackberries,  nor  for  eveiy  season,  like  gone- 
blossom.  Their  golden  bloom  is  apt  to  become  blighted,  or  frost- 
nipt,  nay,  to  wither  quite  away,  when  adverse  weather  sets  in. 
Oather  as  much  of  it  as  you  can,  and  while  you  can ;  make  your 
harvest  while  the  sun  shines.  Tou  have  connections,  I  think, 
in  the  county?  If  I  mistake  not,  there  are  the  Whites,  of  Egg- 
ham  Park,  and  the  family  at  Worthington  Court,  between  whom 
and  my  old  friend  some  kind  of  relationship  existed.  They'll  not 
see  his  niece  want  for  anything,  for  their  own  credit's  sake." 

"  She  would  rather  starve  than "  Kate  was  beginning 

passionately ;  but  she  checked  herself,  and  added,  in  a  sedater 
tone :  '^  I  meant,  I  have  two  kind  friends  in  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mea- 
dows, our  good  vicar  and  his  wife." 

*'  Humph  !  A  country  parson,  with  a  wife  and  ten  children, 
isn't  much  of  a  patron,  compared  with  a  rich  relation.  The  good 
man  can't  do  any  great  things  for  you,  however  willing  he  may 
be.  Now  the  rich  relation  though  he  may  think  his  poor  one  a 
bore  and  an  incumbrance,  yet  his  own  pride  will  prevent  his  let- 
ting her  want  bread." 

'^  So  long  as  she  can  earn  a  crust  for  herself,  she  need  never 
trouble  a  soul,"  said  Kate.  "  I  have  my  own  plans  for  future 
independence,  and  I  trust  to  be  able  to  carry  them  out." 

The  lawyer  smiled  and  shook  his  head,  as  if  touched  with 
that  emotion  which  experience  feels,  when  it  hears  youth  speak 
thus. 

*'  My  good  young  lady,  you  have  two  awkward  points  for  a 
girl  to  begin  the  world  with,  by  herself — ^beauty  and  pride.    The 
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former  will  lay  you  open  to  insults,  which  the  latter  will  make 
doubly  hard  to  bear.  Beauty  will  tempt  attack,  while  pride,  in- 
stead of  being  a  protection,  will  only  serve  to  provoke  a  desire  to 
lower  it.  You  can't  abate  your  beauty — and  perhaps  wouldn't 
if  you  could — ^women  are  generally  content  to  run  all  risks  rather 
than  be  without  that  too  often  fatal  possession ;  but  you  can  give 
up  some  of  your  pride,  and  I  advise  you  to  dispose  of  the  whole 
stock  of  that  worthless  commodity  at  the  very  earliest  opportu- 
nity." 

"  I  have  never  been  apt  in  taking  advice ;  I  am  not  aocus* 
iomed — not  proficient  at  it,"  said  Elate,  with  something  of  her 
old  tone. 

'^  Then  make  a  trial  now.  A  lawyer  seldom  gives  feeless  ad- 
vice. Accept  it  when  it  offers.  ItUl  be  something  for  you  to 
begin  the  world  with." 

"  I  hope  to  begin  the  world,  and  to  go  through  the  world, 
with  absolute  independence." 

^'  'Tis  a  pretty  vision — ^but  there  b  no  such  reality  in  life. 
No  one  can  be  absolutely  independent ;  not  a  throned  monarch 
himself,  can  be  entirely  independent  of  his  fellow-mortals.  But 
without  compromising  your  independence,  young  lady,  you  can 
receive  the  wholesome  counsel  of  an  old  fellow  who  has  looked 
upon  the  world  for  nearly  threescore  years.  And  he  advises 
you,  in- all  kindness  of  spirit  towards  one  whom  his  old  friend 
Harry  Heathcote  dearly  loved,  to  try  and  root  out  pride  as  a 
vile,  rank,  spurious  growth — a  rotten,  miserable,  broken  reed, 
that  will  prove  a  treacherous  support,  and  desert  yoi:^  in  your  ut- 
most need,  if  you  unwisely  trust  it." 

Kate  went  straight  up  to  the  old  lawyer,  and  offered  him  her 
hand. 

^^  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  my  ungracious  speech — ^my  un- 
gracious behaviour,  Mr.  Weldon,"  she  said.  '*  Had  it  not  been 
that  my  heart  was  very  sore,  and  made  me  view  all  things  sorely, 
I  should  hardly  have  remained  so  long  unmoved  by  your  patience 
and  forbearance." 

'*  I  believe  we  have  both  something  to  forgive  each  other,"  he 
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replied.  "  I  haye  been  testy  and  inoonsidermte.  In  my  mi^ 
bachelor  way — ^little  aocnstomed  to  deal  with  girlish  feelings  or 
womanish  ways — I  must  have  hurt  you,  without  knowing  it,  ht 
less  wishing  it." 

*'  Let  me  thank  you  for  the  voluntary  trouble  you  have  taken, 
the  valuable  time  you  have  generously  bestowed — upon — ^opon— 
your  friend's  affairs.  And  for  having  secured  something  from 
the  wreck  for  his  Kate's  maintenance.  Your  best  thanks  will  be 
the  thought  that  in  so  doing  you  have  done  what  would  most 
truly  content  him." 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  say  no  more.  We  understand  emA 
other,"  said  the  lawyer,  shaking  her  hand  warmly  between  his 
own  white,  shrivelled,  gentlemanly  ones ;  "  and  as  I  must  now 
away  to  London — I  see  the  postchaise  is  waiting  at  the  hall-door 
— I  wish  you  would  let  me  take  you  with  me,  and  set  you  down 
in  my  way,  at  your  friend  the  vicar's  house." 

"  You  forget  that  a  carriage  does  not  suit  with  my  altered 
fortunes.  I  shall  walk  down  to  the  village.  And  if  ever  my 
plans  of  independence  achieve  independent  fortune,  and  I  oome 
to  ride  in  a  carriage  of  my  own,  be  assured  one  of  my  first  visits 
shall  be  to  Mr.  Weldon." 

*'  Well,  well,"  he  returned ;  '^  if,  meantime,  you  find  that  in 
dependence  might  be  the  better  for  a  little  help,  don't  fail  to  ap- 
ply to  me  for  it.  I  shall  take  it  as  a  sign  that  you  have  adopted 
my  advice,  and  sent  pride  to  the  right-about ;  and  that  will  be  a 
gratification  to  my  own  pride,  you  know.  Farewell,  my  dear 
young  lady.  Bemember  John  Weldon,  if  you  need  any  aid  that 
he  can  give  you." 


•  ♦• 


CHAPTER    XXXVIIL 

Full  of  the  revived  and  strengthened  spirit  which  this  interview 
with  her  uncle's  old  friend,  the  lawyer,  had  imparted,  Kate  at 
once  began  her  task  of  leave-taking,  determined  to  adopt  his 
kindly  hint  of  quitting  the  old  place  forthwith. 
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She  felt  eren  now  reconciled  to  the  thought  of  abandoning 
Heathcote,  since  he  was  no  longer  there  who  had  made  it  home 
to  her.  How  could  she  have  borne  to  live  on  there  without  him? 
Tet  when  she  came  to  bid  adieu  to  all  those  wonted  spots,  the 
scenes  of  so  much  past  happiness,  she  found  it  difficult  to  part 
from  them,  knowing  she  should  never  dwell  among  them  again. 

She  took  a  sad  leave  of  the  room — her  uncle's  own  room- 
in  which  she  had  last  beheld  him  alive,  had  last  of  all  beheld  him 
dead.  She  gathered  some  of  the  clusters  of  jessamine  from  the 
window,  and  .placed  them  tenderly  in  her  bosom,  as  she  remem- 
bered that  with  their  rich  incense-like  perfume  had  come  the 
first  softening  of  feeling  which  enabled  her  to  seek  peace  from  its 
truest  source. 

She  bade  a  regretful  adieu  to  her  own  cosy  elegant  room, 
fitted  up  with  all  her  fond  uncle's  care  for  her  comfort,  with  all 
her  own  neat  and  graceful  regard  to  tasteful  appointment 

She  lingered  in  the  little  dressing-room — her  music-den — and 
hung  fondly  over  the  old  harpsichord,  remembering  the  many 
quiet  hours  of  improving  practice  she  had  passed  there,  and  that 
one  memorable  evening,  when  she  had  first  played  and  sung  to 
other  ears  than  her  own. 

She  visited  the  little  sketching-den  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
looking  long  and  wistfully  at  the  magnificent  park  view  which  its 
window  commanded,  while  she  reviewed  iu  thought  a  certain 
morning,  when  its  solitude  had  been  invaded  and  shared.  But 
she  would  not  allow  herself  too  long  reflection  upon  this  theme ; 
and  with  a  resolute  self-constraint,  she  was  leaving  the  room, 
when  she  hastily  returned,  selected  one  sketch  from  among  the 
rest,  and  hurried  away  with  it 

From  the  library,  and  from  other  rooms,  she  collected  all  her 
own  especial  books — ^keepsakes  and  presents  at  various  times  from 
her  uncle  and  friends — ^books  that  she  could  indisputably  and  con- 
scientiously call  her  own.  For  Kate  had  made  a  scruple  to  her- 
self of  leaving  the  whole  of  the  personal  property  entire  and  in* 
tact,  out  of  an  impression  that  the  more  there  could  be  left,  the 
more  sure  it  was  to  realize  sufficient  to  clear  her  uncle's  name 
from  any  imputation  of  not  having  satisfied  all  claims. 


dnnriDf«,  aad  4iA»i^  — tfriilii  m  the  nketrhmg-den,  Uimkii| 
tker  mig^ftl  pcrkays  fietek  — ftkin^  uMmg  the  rest  of  the  oddi 
aad  cads  mp  there ;  aad  that  m  all  probahili^  she  should  not  ht 
mhle  to  ponae  to  acre  m  arrniplinhMrnt,  in  the  life  of  hamUe 
khovr  to  which  ihe  looked  farwd  as  Wr  probaUe  fotnre  ODe. 

Sonethiag  of  the  ssae  sotires  svmjed  her,  in  resolTing  to 
kare  hehind  her  all  her  Mvsie.  Her  lasi-Tisited  room  jras  thi 
oak  parioor,  where  her  happiest  hoozs  had  been  qieni,  and  when 
also  nood  her  own  piaao>forte — ^Fersor  Worthington's  birthdaj 
giiL  Partly  to  restrict  her  tho^^ts  from  dwelling  upon  its  do- 
nor, p^tlj  that  she  mi^t  conssciste  its  last-heard  tones  to  those 
thoo^U  which  she  felt  should  alone  fiU  her  heart  at  this  moment, 
she  sat  down  and  plajed  sndi  airs  as  might  form  a  kind  of  dirge 
lor  her  Icds  of  him  who  was  both  parents  in  one,  her  loss  of  home, 
ofalL 

She  plajed  the  grand  and  solemn  morements  of  the  Burial 
Serrice^  where  Croft  and  Purcell  put  the  mi^t  of  their  Knglish 
lerrent  hearts  into  thocse  sublime  chords,  accompanying  those  sim- 
plj  sublime  words.  Some  of  these  words  she  eould  not  help  breath- 
ing forth  ii^to  murmored  self  consolation :  '^  fie  that  belieTeth 
in  mt  shall  nerer  die.''  ^  Of  whom  maj  we  seek  suooour  but  of 
thee,  O  Lord  I ''  ^*  Thou  knowest  the  secret  of  our  hearts;  shut 
not  thj  mercifiil  ears  unto  our  prajera.*  ^^  Blessed  are  the  dead 
whidi  die  in  the  Lord;  thej  rest  firom  thdr  labour." 

From  Mosart's  dirine  requiem  steain  of  the  ^  Beoordare,"  she 
drew  strength  with  sweetness ;  courage  with  gentlest,  tenderest 
heautj. 

As  a  lofty  soul  sustaining  dose,  she  played  fiandel^s  eleyated 
and  derating  hymn  of  hope  and  sacred  trust :  ^  Then  round  about 
the  Starry  Throne ;  "  ending  with  that  gUxying  phrase,  so  glori- 
ously expressed  and  rendered  into  sound,  *'  And  triumph  over 
Death  and  thee,  O  Time ! " 

Kate  Ireton  was  no  usual  indulger  in  tears ;  but  perhaps  the 
more  for  their  rare  indulgence,  did  they,  when  yidded  to,  biing 
relief  and  benefit.     As  she  played,  the  music  worked  its  own  be 
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nign  potency  of  inflnence,  and  tears  fell  into  her  bosom  like  soft 
rain — refreshing  dew — shedding  peace  npon  her  heart,  and  infus- 
ing confidence  and  reliance  into  her  spirit. 

Her  next  farewell  was  to  the  old  servants,  her  uncle's  tried 
%nd  faithful  dependants,  most  of  whom  had  grown  grey  in  his  ser* 
Tice,  and  who  repaid  his  bounteous  kindness  with  true  attachment 
When  Kate  saw  poor  old  Robert's  genuine  grief — how  it  had 
stricken  and  changed  the  man  into  feebleness  and  sudden  age, 
and  almost  visible  decay — her  heart  smote  her  with  something 
like  remorse,  lest  in  the  selfishness  of  her  own  sorrow  she  had 
been  forgetful  of  his,  and  neglectful  of  himself. 

But  the  old  serving-man  spoke  aflfectionately  to  her,  and  cheer- 
ingly ;  bidding  her  be  of  good  heart  in  her  trouble,  and  telling 
her — knowing,  he  said,  it  would  please  Miss  Kate's  kind  heart — 
that  Mr.  Weldon  had  behaved  very  thoughtful  and  kind ;  that  he 
had  spoken  to  the  gentlefolks,  master's  friends,  that  morning,  when 
they  had  assembled  to  follow  the  'Squire  to  the  grave,  and  had 
tried  to  interest  them  in  procuring  places  for  all  the  old  servants. 

^  Cook  and  Dorothy  are  to  be  up  at  Uigh-chase  House  ;  Jo- 
seph is  to  go  to  Crofthurst ;  Martin  coachman  is  going  there  too ; 
Ben  Dimble's  got  a  place  at  'Squire  Huntley's;  and  'Squire 
Acremead  has  taken  me.  So  you  see,  Miss  Kate,  no  need  to 
fret  about  us.  We're  well  provided  for,  you  see.  All  you've 
got  to  do  now,  is  to  think  about  getting  on  well  yourself ;  and 
keep  up,  for  the  sake  of  dear  old  master,  who'd  have  broke  his 
heart  to  know  you'd  pine." 

^'  I  shall  bear  up  bravely,  depend  on  it,  dear  good  Robert. 
Ood  bless  you  all,  and  good-bye." 

Kate's  last  visit  was  to  the  stable,  to  take  an  unwitnessed 
leave  of  the  horse  she  had  so  long  ridden — upon  which  she  had 
enjoyed  so  many  happy  rambles  with  her  uncle — and  of  the  one 
which  had  been  his  own  favourite.  White  Bess  and  Chestnut 
Phillis  were  hardly  less  objects  of  liking  than  had  they  been  of 
her  own  race.  She  had  an  almost  human  and  individual  affection 
for  these  two  animals.  She  whispered  fondling  words  to  them, 
MB  Ab  fed  them  for  the  last  time  from  her  haad,  «id  patted  their 
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glossy  throats,  and  stroked  thdr  sledk  and  ahining  flanks.  7k 
gentle  creatures  seemed  to  understand  her  mournful  petting  so- 
tenceSy  and  to  respond,  in  their  own  dumb  fashion,  by  taming 
their  heads  round  to  hers,  as  she  leaned  against  their  shoulder 
and  at  last  fairly  flung  her  arms  about  the  neck  of  eadi,  m 
turn. 

When  at  last  she  came  forth  from  the  staUe-door,  she  saw 
Ben  Dimble. 

^'  I  knew  youM  come  to  see  the  horses  the  last  thing  nkn 
you  went,  Miss  Kate,''  said  he,  in  a  husky  voice,  and  keeping  hit 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  lest  he  should  see  by  hers  that  she 
was  crying.     ^'  I  knew  you'd  come  here,  so  I  waited." 

^'  To  bid  me  good-bye  ?  Thank  you,  Ben.  And  I  was  m 
hopes  I  should  see  you,  Ben,  before  I  went,  to  ask  you  to  do 
something  for  me." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Kate,  that  is  kind  !  That  is  kind  of  you  to  think 
of  I  "  And  Ben,  in  his  sudden  joy,  looked  up,  and  saw  that  his 
young  mistress  was  not  crying,  which  relieved  him  unspeakably 

'^  Ben,  I  want  you  to  bring  me  down  my  Unnk  to  the  village. 
It  is  all  ready  packed;  but  I  should  like  you,  better  than  any 
body,  to  bring  it  away  for  me." 

'<  Thank  you,  kindly,  Miss  Kate— thank  you  kindly.  And 
where  shall  I  find  you,  Miss  Kate  ?" 

"Why,  I  am  going  to  try  and  learn  whereabouts  my 
Matty  has  taken  lodgings.  I'm  afraid  I  didn't  behave  altoge- 
ther  "  *     . 

"  I  know  where  she  lodges  ! "  burst  in  Ben,  unable  to  contain 
himself.  ''  She  lodges  with  Ruth  Field.  When  Ruth  Field's 
mother  died,  it  chanced  to  be  at  the  very  time  Mistress  Martha 
left  us.  And  just  as  Ruth  thought  she  must  give  up  her  cottage, 
as  she  couldn't  afford  to  keep  it  all  herself.  Mistress  Martha 
offered  to  come  to  her,  and  very  glad  they  both  were." 

"  And  who  may  Ruth  Field  be  ?  And  whereabouts  does  she 
live  ?''  said  Kate. 

'^  Not  know  Ruth  Field  ? "  said  Ben,  reddening  to  scarlet 
<'  You  saw  her  at  the  school-house  that  morning.  Miss  Kate ;  and 
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yoa  spoke  to  me  about  her  when  you  came  out ;  don't  you  re- 
member ?  " 

"  I  remember,"  said  Kate. 

''She's  the  under-teacher, — sub-monitress, — they  call  her. 
The  head-monitress  was  discharged  last  week  for  harsh  conduct, 
I  hear ;  and  they're  going  to  elect  a  new  one.  I  hope  she'll  be 
better  than  the  last,  for — for  Ruth's  sake." 

"  You  seem  much  interested  in  this  Ruth,  Ben,"  smiled 
Kate.  '^  You  seem  to  know  all  about  her  pioyements,  as  well 
as  all  those  that  affect  her." 

Ben  looked  down.  "  I  knew  her  from  that  high,  Miss  Kate,*' 
he  said  at  length,  twisting  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  then  holding 
it  a  foot  or  two  from  the  ground.  '^  And  I've  always  known  her 
good ;  good,  when  she  was  strong  and  fresh-coloured,  and  straight ; 
good,  when  she  grew  weak  and  white,  and  bent" 

''  And  this  good,  mild  Ruth  Field  lives  in  the  cottage  ad- 
joining the  school-house  ?  And  my  Matty  lodges  with  her,  you 
say,  Ben  ?  " 

'^  Yes,  Miss  Kate ;  and  I  think  Ruth  takes  to  her  all  the 
more  kindly  and  likingly,  because  she's  bed-rid ;  it  'minds  her 
of  her  own  mother,  who  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  kept  her 
bed  for  the  last  year  and  more  of  her  life." 

«  Bedridden  !  what  do  you  mean,  Ben  ?  "  said  Kate.  ''  You 
surely  don't  mean  Matty  is  bed-ridden." 

''  But  I  do,  though,  Miss  Kate.  She  took  the  rheumatics 
yery^bad,  after  leaving  the  old  Hall,  where  she  had  all  that  heart 
could  wish,  and  lived  well,  and  lay  warm,  like  any  lady  of  the 
land.  Whether  it  was  the  sudden  change  from  our  fine  old  house 
to  a*^ cottage,  I  can't  rightly  say;  but  bed-rid  she's  been  ever 
since,  poor  soul ! " 

<^  My  poor  Mattykin  !  This,  then,  was  the  reason — but  I 
will  see  her  myself.  Ben,  I  may  rely  upon  you  to  come  to  the 
cottage  to-morrow  with  the  trunk  ?  " 

"  It  shall  be  there  to-night.  Miss  Kate,"  said  Ben.  "  And 
Miss  Kate,  before  you  go,  1  know  you'll  be  glad  to  hear  I'm  to 
be  at  Huntley  Lodge. — 'Squire  Huntley  promised  me,  to-day." 


Wbateyer  became 
ha'  followed  'em,  at 

"  I'm  truly  gla^ 
master,  who  is  also 
of  them,  BeiL     I  k]| 

'^  Nobodj  can  lot 
own  dinner,  any  di| 
beasts." 

And  as  Kate  Ireli 
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Kate  did  not  proceed 
lawns.  The  avenue  w 
the  Tillage ;  while  the 
quented,  that  led  by  B( 
The  dusty  road,  the  st 
were  instinctively  avo 
sloping  meadows,  th* 
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The  deer  lifted  their  graoefal  heads  from  amid  the  fern,  to  note 
the  passing  figure ;  watching  her  sh jly  with  their  large  lostrons 
eyes,  yet  scarcely  pausing  in  their  lazy  ruminant  chewings. 
There  was  stillness  in  the  air,  unbroken,  save  by  the  lowing  of 
the  distant  herds,  or  the  querulous  fold-ward  note  of  the  flocks, 
or  the  liquid  whistle  of  a  blackbird  that  sang  his  flute-like  hymn 
of  farewell  to  parting  day,  from  a  neighbouring  copse.  All 
things  were  blandly  lapped  in  a  peaceful  calm,  a  tranquil  rest. 
It  seemed  the  fitting  close  to  her  past  existence — ^her  life  of 
prosperous  enjoyment,  of  undisturbed  content,  of  unalloyed  hap- 
piness. She  turned  to  look  for  the  last  time  upon  the  old  Hall, 
its  picturesque  gables,  and  oddly-angled  roof;  its  clock-house, 
offiees  and  stables ;  its  glittering  vane  and  white  dove-cot :  its 
green  clustered  door-ways,  and  trellised  walls,  shone  roseate- 
touched  and  gilded ;  while  its  many  windows— one  for  each  day 
in  the  year,  after  the  fashion  of  some  old  English  mansions — 
sparkled  resplendent  in  the  reflected  glory  of  the  western  light. 
The  sun  shed  its  full  departing  radiance  upon  the  scene  of  her 
departed  joys. 

With  a  swelling  heart,  Kate  resumed  her  way.  As  she  came 
to  the  sheltered  lane,  forming  the  boundary  enclosure  on  that 
side  of  the  demesne,  she  paused,  and  leaned  upon  the  stile  be- 
neath the  nut  boughs.  A  half-sad,  half- tender  expression  came 
into  her  face,  as  she  remembered  how  she  had  once  leaned  upon 
this  stile— when  she  was  compelled  to  stand  upon  its  step,  to  rest 
her  arms  upon  the  top — ^and  how  she  had  looked '  down  into  the 
lane,  where  sat  a  boy  on  horseback,  with  handsome  eyes  and 
grave  smile,  and  penetrating  voice,  and  striking  foreign  dress, 
and  still  more  striking  figure  and  noble  air,  looking  up  at  her, 
and  talking  to  her  in  that  strain  of  quiet,  involuntary,  conscious 
superiority,  which  her  spirit  had  never  since  been  able  to  deny, 
though  ever  since  engaged  in  attempting  to  resist.  Against  the 
appeal  which  the  eyes,  the  smile,  the  voice,  the  air,  made  to  her 
senses  and  imagination,  Kate  even  yet  resolutely  and  stedfastly 
set  herself  to  withstand  ;  and  she  murmured,  *'  It  shall  not  be-^ 
it  must  not  be ;  now,  less  than  ever  1 '' 
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But  against  the  influence  of  tBat  inwardly  acknowledged 
superiority,  her  heart,  her  mind,  her  sense,  her  better' feelings 
better  feeling  bom  of  suffering  and  sorrow— did  not  now  endet- 
Tour  to  steel  themselves.  In  this  sacredly-still  moment — ^wbeD 
alone  with  her  own  soul,  and  standing,  as  it  were,  on  the  coDfines 
of  a  past  period,  and  on  the  brink  of  a  future  one — Kate  Iretoa 
allowed  her  spirit  to  admit  the  full  superiority  of  him  she  singled 
out  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  She  permitted  herself  to  dwell 
upon  that  noble  rectitude,  that  constancy  of  honour,  that  im- 
swerving,  unflinching,  invincible  regard  for  truth,  and  justice,  ind 
right,  at  which  she  had  always  outwardly  scoffed,  while  most  in 
secret  revering.*  As  she  mused  on  all  that  had  passed  between 
herself  and  the  Iron  Cousin,  since  they  had  first  met  as  children 
at  that  very  spot,  some  of  the  Iron  Cousin's  right  strength  of 
character  seemed  to  pass  into  her  own,  fortifying  and  invigorat- 
ing its  best  points,  curbing  and  controlling  its  waywardness  and 
impetuosity,  steadying  and  rendering  consistent  its  worthiest  im- 
pulses. Her  eye  chancing  to  fall  on  the  iron  clasp  of  the  brace- 
let, which  never  quitted  her  arm,  she  thought  of  all  Fermor's  fre- 
quent patience  with  her,  his  untiring  forbearance,  his  tinfailiDg 
temper.  She  remembered  how  (at  the  very  time  she  chose  that 
clasp — ^when  by  petulant  speech,  and  fleering  taunt,  and  harsh, 
galling,  insolent-sounding  words,  she  had  sought  to  conceal  the 
sentiment  which  prompted  the  choice  of  its  material)  he  had 
borne  with  her  ungraciousness,  had  silently,  patiently,  and  unre- 
proachfully  submitted  to  it,  even  while  showing  by  the~  firm-set 
lip,  and  grave  shade  of  countenance,  how  deeply  it  hurt  him. 
There  was  always  something  in  the  quiet  dignity  of  Fermor^s 
tacit  reproof  which  impressed  and  haunted  Kate,  long  after  she 
had  succeeded  in  apparently  throwing  off  its  effect. 

Then  came  into  her  mind  what  he  had  subsequently  said, 
when  her  rudeness  and  bluffness  to  her  guest  had  forced  re* 
buke  from  him ;  yet,  even  then,  as  it  seemed,  chiefiy  impelled 
by  regard  for  her  character,  and  regret  to  see  her  behave 
unworthily. 

«  Yet—*  not  pleasant  to  live  with  ! '    'Twas  bitter  I  '* 
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She  buried  her  face  in  her  hwads,  as  if  to  hide  the  hot  blushes 
that  bomt  upon  her  cheeky  while  reealliiig  those  words ;  and  as 
if  she  would  shut  out  the  look,  the  tone,  which  accompanied 
them — serious,  yet  deeply  grieved ;  seyere,  but  more  profoundly 
pained. 

"  He  must  despise  me — utterly  disapproye  and  disregard 
me,^'  she  thought,  in  her  bitterness  of  heart  "  Did  he  not  leaye 
us  ?  Did  he  not  withdraw  from  the  society  of  one  whose  quali- 
ties he  could  not  like,  and  would  not  yainly  try  to  am^id  1  But, 
be  it  so ;  since  this  reyerse  of  fortune  has  chanced,  I  am  content 
it  should  be  thus.  If— rthis  place  my  home,  thb  fair  spot  the 
same  as  mine  own — I  would  not  have  had  him  dream  I  held 
ather  thoughts  than  those  I  seemed  to  entertain,  still  less  now 
shall  he  guess  that  ever  "  Even  in  self-communion  she 
would  not  let  the  secret  take  shape  and  substance,  but  went 
rapidly  on  to  another  idea.  "  What  was  it  else  he  said  ?  That 
^  Kate  might  be  anything  she  wills  to  be.'  If  I  were  to  set  that 
sentenoe  before  me,  as  my  guiding-star  henceforth — ^if  I  were  to 
make  its  import  my  rule,  its  purpose  my  aim — ^it  were  a  noble 
ambition  1  One  worthy  the  Iron  Cousin's  worthless  cousin  ! 
Yet,  once  he  said  she  was  ^  not  worthless ; '  nay, '  was  well  worth 
any  pains.'  "  And  one  of  her  old  smiles  gleamed  in  Kate's  eyes 
as  she  found  herself  recalling  so  many  of  his  words,  and  perceived 
how  vividly  they  dwelt  in  her  memory,  especially  where  the  words 
seemed  to  betoken  regard.  Yet  as  she  smiled,  she  coloured. 
This  craving  to  possess  Fermor's  esteem  and  likiDg,  yet  sensi- 
tively shrinking  from  its  evidence,  was  one  of  Kate's  peculiar 
characteristics. 

^'  Let  me  remember  one  more  of  the  Iron  Cousin's  sentences," 
pursued  she^  ^'  which  shall  help  me  to  put  in  force  the  other. 
'  Distasteful  things  done  for  conscience  sake  become  remembered 
pleasures.'  I  am  unwilling  to  leave  this  spot ;  I  am  reluctant  to  y  . 
break  up  this  train  of  thought ;  but  I  am  conscious  that  I  ought 
to  do  both,  bravely  and  resolutely,  if  Kate  would  commence  her 
*  willing  to  be  what  she  ought  to  be.'  No  more  lingering,  there- 
fore ;  no  more  musing.     Life  must  be  a  sturdy,  active,  onward 
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progreM  with  me  now.  Lei  me  take  my  waj  ai  cmce ;  tUs  8i3e, 
my  first  obstade  orereome;  the  bowery  lane,  my  firal  Emit 
eroaaed ;  that  footpath,  my  appointed  oonrse ;  the  ahlBiDg  riT«r 
yonder,  a  bright  guiding  line ;  and  my  village  home  with  deir 
old  Mattykin,  a  goal  and  refuge." 


Kate  Ireton  entered  the  cottage  porch,  and  lifted  the  latdi; 
the  door,  like  thoae  of  many  country  dwellings,  oaually  Btanding 
open,  or,  if  closed,  unfastened.  She  found  no  one  in  the  littk  pt^ 
lour,  which  was  plain  in  the  extreme,  but  neat  and  clean  to 
precision.  The  house  was  in  perfect  silenoe;  no  one  seemed 
within. 

Kate  went  to  the  latticed  casement  at  the  side  of  tiie  room, 
which  looked  on  the  stony  yard  or  play-ground  of  the  adjoining 
school- house,  and  she  could  hear  the  hum  of  children's  basy 
Toices  through  the  open  windows  opposite.  There  was  but  one 
other  room  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  cottage — a  kitchen,  clean 
and  neat  as  the  parlour,  with  a  kettle  singing  on  the  hob,  and 
tea-things  ready  laid  on  the  snow-white  dresser.  A  small  stair- 
case, so  steep  and  narrow  as  to  be  like  that  of  a  ship's  cabin — 
led  to  the  bed-rooms  above.  Kate  went  softly  up,  and  found 
Matty  propped  amid  pillows,  diligently  knitting. 

«  Mattykin  1 " 

'^  My  darling  Miss  Kate  i  My  own  dear,  darling  child  1 
Come  her  own  sweet  self  to  see  her  poor  old  nurse,  since  she 
can't  crawl  to  her  ! " 

"  My  poor  Mattykin,  I  have  only  just  learned  your  state ; 
and  here  have  I  been  accusing  you  in  my  heart  of  unkindness, 
and  unrelmitingness,  and  I  know  not  what  cruel,  unjust  things, 
for  not  coming  to  see  your  naughty,  spoiled  child,  and  forgiving 
her  in  her  trouble,  and  all  the  while  you  could  not  move  I  But  this 
is  not  the  only  injustice  I  have  to  ask  pardon  far ;  I  was  harsh, 
imperious,  and  shamefully  ungrateful  to  you,  in  forgetting,  at  the 
moment  you  vexed  me,  all  you  had  done  for  me,  and  had  been 
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lo  mn^y  «Bd  mxSmog  yoii  to  go  9^9j  witboot  '  kiaatog,  and  mak- 
iDg  it  up,'  as  we  used,  when  I  was  a  fiAptioaa,  wilful  child, 
HoweTer,  dear  Mattj)  I  eannot  better  prove  my  sinoere  repent- 
ance, and  myaenae  of  yonr  greater  goodness  and  indolgenoey 
than  by  coming  to  yon  in  my  sorrow  and  poverty.  I  am  come 
to  ask  you  for  a  home,  Matty ;  I  am  come  to  adc  yon  to  be  a 
mother  to  yonr  poor  orphan  girl ;  I  am  come  to  be  a  dutiful, 
loving  ohild  to  you,  if  you  will  let  me— if  you  will  have  me." 

^*  My  dear,  dear  Hiss  Kate  1  my  own  generous-hearted  dar- 
liiig !  jTust  one  of  your  kind,  clever  thoughts,  how  you  might 
beat  idease  yonr  old  Mattykin." 

Tb/Mx  they  fell  into  sdter,  graver  talk,  while  they  .spc^  of 
him  ^ey  had  lost— ^e  kind  master*— the  loving  unole :  and  then, 
after  a  pause,  Kate  made  Matty  tell  her  of  Ruth  Field,  o{  hiur 
goodness,  her  gentleness,  h^r  simple,  quiet,  virtuous  ways. 

<*  In  short,  she's  as  pio^^  and  still  as  a  quajkeress,  yet  af 
aotiyo  and  wMnl  as  a  penny-postman  or  a  milk-maid,''  said 
Hatty,  in  conclusion.  *'  Bark  1  I  bear  the  latch.  That  mx^ 
be  she.  School's  over  by  thij^  time,  and  thep  Suth  comes  hom# 
to  tea ;  and  a  pleasant,  cdieerful,  cosy  meal  she  nukke#  of  it,  for 
us  two." 

<'  For  us  three,  J.  bope,  now  I "  said  Kate*  '^  I'll  gp  doirn 
and  meet  her,  and  a^  ]xer  to  let  me  be  one  of  your  snug  little 
household  in  future." 

'^  A  strange  lady  1 "  exclaimed  Ruth,  in  her  subdu^  but 
eamast  voice,  as  she  saw  the  vision  of  beimtiful  Kate  Iir^ton 
desoending  tho  stairease,  and  coming  straight  into  the  bright, 
rural  kitchen. 

**  A  stranger  to  you,  Buib ;  but  you  are  no  strapger  to  me. 
I  have  beard  ,so  many  delightful  things  of  you,  that  I  seem  to 
know  you  quite  well,  quite  intimately.  J  hope  you  will  let  jp^ 
be  muoh  more  intimate,  that  you  will  let  me  live  with  you ;  that 
you  will  take  me  into  this  pleasant  cottage  of  yours,  and  let  miP 
share  your  home  and  your  kindness  with  mj  Matty." 

<*  You  are  Miss  IretonI"  said  Ruth,  with  a  look  f nil  of 
gsmtine,  irrqirnssibli  admiration 
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^  Tee ;  tlutt  is — I  am  Kate  Ireton  to  jon,  «•  joa  tre  B«A 
Field  to  me.     Shall  it  not  be  bo  ?  " 

The  two  youDg  girls  clasped  hands  with  a  silent  wannth  tkat 
sppke  their  several  sincere,  direct,  ingenaoos  natures. 

<*  And  now,  dear  Rath,  to  show  me  that  I  may  at  once  cot- 
sider  myself  at  home,  let  me  nnUe  yoor  bonnet,  and  take  joir 
shawl,  and  see  yon  sit  down  in  that  chair,  while  I  make  tea,  aad 
get  all  ready  to  carry  np  to  Matty,  as  I  hear  you  so  kiadlj  do 
every  day.     What  a  tea-party  she  will  have  this  evening ! " 

*'  Bat  I  cannot  let  yon  do  all  this,"  said  Rath,  as  Kate  with 
housewifely  alacrity,  bastled  to  and  fro  in  her  preparatioDs  for 
the  meal,  after  placing  Rath  comfortably  in  a  seat,  and  ehsttisg 
cheerfully  the  while,  about  the  neatness  and  order  of  her  pretty 
cottage-kitchen. 

"  Why  not  7  Do  you  know,  I'm  terribly  aeonsiomed  to  do 
as  I  like ;  and  I  like  to  see  you  resting  there  after  your  long 
day's  toil  among  that  rabble  of  school-children,  which,  I'm  sue, 
must  be  enough  to  weary  out  the  stoutest  spirits.  And  I  like  to 
wait  upon  yon,  and  feel  that  I  ^an  make  myself  useful ;  yon 
don't  know  what  a  luxury  that  is  to  one  who  has  led  an  idk 
young-lady  life.  And  I  like  immensely  to  find  myself  once  mwe 
doing  something  to  please  my  Mattykin,  in  return  for  all  her 
goodness  and  devotion  to  me.  And  now,  I'm  sure  you  would 
not  wish  to  thwart  me  in  all  these  likings  of  mine,  would  yea, 
Ruth?" 

Ruth  smiled — her  own  soft,  quiet  smile.  She,  like  all  tke 
rest,  was  beginning  to  feel  the  influence  of  Kate  Ireton's  &sflh 
nation. 

While  Kate,  as  she  looked  at  Ruth,  found  herself  thinking :~ 
'^  He  was  right ;  the  expression  of  her  face  is  ^  positively  beao- 
tifuL'  And  now,  if  you  approve,  we'll  join  Matty,"  she  added 
aloud.  "  Here,  Ruth,  you  carry  the  loaf  and  the  butter,  and  I'll 
carry  the  tea-tray." 

"  Carry  it  end-ways,  or  you'll  not  manage  to  get  it  up  ths 
staircase,"  answered  Ruth's  mild  voice. 

^^  Now,  Matty,  you  are  going  to  do  the  honours  of  the  taUs^ 
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while  I  pour  oat  the  tea,  and  cut  the  bread  and  bntter ;  and 
Suth  is  to  sit  there  and  be  qniet,  while  we  talk  and  amnse  her ; 
she  most  be  content  to  give  np  playing  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
or  mistress  at  all,  after  school-hours ;  quiet  and  rest  arc  better 
than  dignity,  when  all  day's  been  spent  ruling  an  unruly  herd." 

"  Ruth  says  they're  not  so  very  unruly,  poor  things  1  Chil- 
dren will  be  children,  after  all,"  said  Matty.  '^  To  bo  sure, 
she  makes  the  best  of  eyerything  ;  even  noisy  little  torments  she 
makes  out  to  be  not  so  bad,  if  they're  reasoned  with,  and  talked 
to." 

''  The  most  troublesome  child  may  be  made  more  docile  by 
patience,"  said  Ruth ;  '*  the  most  giddy,  the  most  mischievous, 
the  most  sulky,  the  most  obstinate  may  be  taught  l^etter,  if  you 
haye  but  sufficient  patience.  The  only  thing  with  children,  is 
neyer  to  lose  your  patience  or  your  temper." 

'^  Very  difficult  to  preserve  either,  in  dealing  with  them,  when 
they  are  really  troublesome,"  said  Kate. 

'^  Not  so  much  so  as  you  might  imagine,  perhaps,"  said  Ruth. 
^'  The  thought  that  they  are  ignorant,  that  they  err  more  from 
this  than  from  wilful  misbehaviour,  that  you  have  to  forgive  them 
^even  times  in  a  day,  if  seven  times  in  a  day  they  repent,  and  to 
forgive  them,  chiefly,  for  that  they  know  not  what  they  do,  will 
be  a  sufficient  guard  upon  yourself ;  and  once  children  find  you 
capable  of  self  control,  they  insensibly  learn  to  curb  themselves." 

^*  The  most  formidable  things  you  must  have  to  contend  with, 
Ruth,  are  the  perpetual  din  and  clamour  of  tongues,  the  close  con- 
'  finement,  and  the  want  of  fresh  air,"  said  Kate. 

'^  It  is  curious  how  you  may  become  accustomed  to  the  most 
unpleasant  things,  by  patience,  by  habit,  and  by  comparing  them 
with  still  worse,"  answered  Ruth.  '^  The  recollection  that  the 
noise  of  a  factory, — the  buzz  of  wheels  and  machinery, — ^is  worse 
than  the  hum  of  young  voices :  the  thought  that  many  innocent 
persons  have  been  pent  in  narrow  dungeons  for  years ;  the  re- 
membrance that  hundreds  of  people,  of  their  own  will,  undergo  a 
nightly  stifling  in  the  foul,  noisome  air  of  a  gas-lighted  theatre, 
or  crowded  assembly,  render  tolerable  these  few  hours  a  day  shut 
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19  in  a  Mbool-room.  Besides,  I  sm  onlj  too  glad  to  litTe  tliai 
I  wished  for  tbe  sitoaUon  jMuiiciilArlj,  as  one  I  eoold  fill,  and  one 
whieh  would  giro  me  the  means  of  earning  an  honest  lirelilioodL^' 

A  thoaght  darted  into  the  mind  of  Elate  Ireton. 

^  I  have  heard  a  report  that  the  office  of  monitress  is  Tseaai 
Is  it  so?" 

''  Yes ;  it  has  heen  unfilled  these  last  ten  days  ;  I  haye  dis- 
oharged  the  duties  as  well  as  I  can,  meantime ;  bat  I  hear  Uiere 
will  be  some  difficultj  in  supplying  Mrs.  Burgesses  place,  although 
she  did  not  satisfy  the  majority  of  the  Directors.  Dr.  Meadovs 
was  at  the  head  of  those  who  objected  to  her,  mnd  was  erentoallj 
the  means  of  her  being  discharged." 

''  Then  Pr.  Meadows  is  one  of  the  board  of  Directors  ?  " 

''  Yes,  the  ehief^ — ^the  most  actively  influential  among  thesL*' 

*^  It  would  be  an  admirable  means  of  carrying  out  my  projeet 
of  independence ! "  was  Kate's  inward  reflection.  ^'  Yet,  the  noise, 
the  constraint,  the  toilsome  work, — aboTO  all,  that '  poor  smell ! ' 
Hateful  points  knowingly  to  encounter  But  then,  are  not  'dis- 
tasteful things,  undertaken  for  oonsci^ice  sake,  remembered  pies- 
sures  ? '  And  would  it  not  be  a  pleasure  to  me,  to  secure  this  in- 
dependent course,  wherein  to  '  wiU '  Kate  into  being  somethisg 
better  than  she  has  been  ?  " 

^'  You  know  Dr.  Meadows,  do  you  not  ?  "  Buth  said. 

'^  Yes,  he  is  one  of  my  best,  my  kindest,  friends ;  I  am  goisg 
to  call  upon  him  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning,  to  consult  with 
him  upon  my  future  plans." 

'^  By  the  bye,"  said  Matty,  suddenly,  '^  how  will  you  manage, 
Miss  Kate,  my  darling,  for  want  of  proper  dress  ?  Mourning,  I 
know,  requires  little  change     still  you  must  have  " 

*'  I  shall  do  very  well,  dear,  thoughtful  Mattykin ;  my  ward- 
robe, such  as  it  is — ^for  I  mean  to  be  a  mirror  of  economy — -is  to 
be  here  to  night  That  good  fellow,  Ben  Dimble,  promised  to 
bring  it  for  me.  He  it  was,  who  told  me  so  many  things  of  you, 
that  made  me  know  and  love  you,  Buth,"  she  added  looking  at  hsr 
as  she  spoke. 

She  saw  the  pale  face  change  .colour.     She  saw  a  tint  like  a 


ttindi-roi6it«iIcrfertli6mfld,pe]»iTeleatiirei.  The  bent  iMsd,  the 
gffoAe  tf xpressroQ,  the  soft  hae,  brongbt  to  her  mind  the  thought : 
**  Ted,  be  was  right ;  it  is  like  one  of  Baffaelle's  tainted  heads." 

A  moment  after  Kate  heard  the  latch  lifted,  and  a  man's  step 
vpon  the  threshold.  Exclaiming :  ''  That^s  Ben  I "  she  ran  down 
itairs  to  receire  him,  and  thank  him. 

After  he  had  brought  in  the  trunk,  and  had  placed  it  for  her 
in  a  little  nook  she  pointed  out  to  him,  where  it  might  not  be  in 
the  way,  Kate  saw  Ben  cast  a  wistful,  lingering  look  around, 
while  preparing  to  go. 

'^  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry,  Ben ;  I  dare  say  Buth  will  be  down 
in  a  moment." 

'^  I  don't  think  she  will,  Miss  Kate,"  answered  he,  with  a 
sort  of  sigh,  as  he  turned  his  hat  round  and  round  in  his  hands. 
^  No  so  long  as  I'm  here.  I  neyer  see  her  but  chance-wise. 
She  never  comes  where  I  am,  knowingly;  it  hurts  her  kind 
heart,  to  see  one  that  she  can't  feel  towards,  as  he  feels  to  her. 
I'm  used  to  it  now.  Bijt  perhaps,  Miss  Kate," — and  he  bright- 
euedr-"  you'll  like  to  hear  how  White  Bess  and  Chestnut  Phillis 
are  going  on,  from  time  to  time;  and  then  I  might  happen 
to  " 

'^  Yes,  Ben,  yes ;  I  shall  very  much  wish  to  have  news  of 
them.  Therefore  mind  you  bring  me  word,  the  first  time  you  can 
get  away,  and  come  over  here." 

"  Thank  ye  kindly,— kindly,— Mbs  Kate." 

And  Ben  was  gone. 


•  •• 


CHAPTER  XL. 


NcxT  morning,  Kate  Ireton  was  up  with  the  lark.  She  com- 
menced  her  new  existence  with  an  energy  and  impulse  natural  to 
her  character,  enhanced  by  her  present  purpose,  and  encouraged 
MM  a  hein  to  sustain  the  weight  tiiat  sat  at  her  heart  for  her  un« 


ole'8  loM.  It  Uj  there,  heaty,  and  dull,  tnd  sad ;  bat  de^  wi 
•aored — a  regret  apart— -not  to  be  allowed  to  rise  and  OTerwbelja 
hopefuller  thoughta  and  aims,  which  might  render  her  worthy  one 
day  to  rejoin  him. 

She  had  always  been  an  early  riser ;  and  now  ahe  rejoiced  ia 
a  habit  which  gave  her  bo  main  an  adyantage  in  her  fatnre  li£i 
of  diligence  and  self-dependence. 

She  felt  an  almost  childlike  glee  in  finding  herself  so  much 
beforehand  with  Rnth  Field,  who  had  not  yet  come  down,  al* 
though  it  was  the  hour  for  breakfast. 

But  when  time  still  went  on,  and  Kate  knew  that  school-hour 
would  arrive  in  another  forty  minntes,  she  resolved  to  go  into 
Ruth's  room  and  call  her. 

She  tapped  softly,  and  went  in.  The  young  girl  lay  buried 
in  a  profound  sleep.  The  lameness,  and  defective  figore,  were 
hidden  by  the  recumbent  attitude  :  only  the  fair  head — ^with  its 
light  brown  hair  escaped  from  the  muslin  cap,  and  the  cheek 
slightly  flushed  with  slumber — ^was  visible ;  and  again  E^ate  Ire- 
ton  was  struck  with  the  soft,  resigned,  Rafiaellesque  expression. 
For  the  sake  of  him  who  had  said  this,  Kate  could  not  refrain 
from  bending  down,  and  gently  kissing  the  delicate  cheek. 

Kate  had  never  had  any  companion-firiend  of  her  own  sex  and 
age ;  and  her  heart  warmed  to  this  good,  gentle  girl,  whose  sim- 
ple worth,  and  sincerity  of  character  and  manner,  peculiarly  at- 
tracted her. 

At  the  caressing  touch,  Ruth  awoke. 

**  I  was  dreaming  of  mother,*'  she  said ;  '^  I  thought  she  was 
near  me,  and  kissed  me."  Then  recollecting  herself,  as  her  eyes 
fell  upon  Kate  Ireton,  she  started  up,  saying :  "  I  have  overslept 
myself;  I  fear  it  is  very  late.  You  have  been  unhelped,  unat- 
tended to.  How  could  I  have  so  missed  the  hour.  But  I  could 
not  get  to  sleep  last  night,  in  the  excitement  of  seeing  you, — of 
your  coming;  and  this  morning,  when  I  should  have  been  up, 
I —    Forgive  me,  pray.     I  cannot  forgive  mysel£" 

'*  But  you  must  forgive  yourself,  or  I  shall  not  forgive  you ; 
and  there  is  really  nothing  to  be  forgiven,"  said  Kate,  playfilly. 
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^  Do  joa  know,  I  am  delighted  to  hare  had  this  few  hours'  gaio 
upon  you ;  it  makes  me  feel  so  Tirtuous,  to  have  been  earlier  up 
than  the  school-monitress  herself  I  Let  me  fasten  this  button  for 
you.  And  now,  come  down  as  soon  as  you  please ;  you  will  find 
breakfast  quite  ready  for  us  two  below.  Matty  has  had  hers,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  since." 

When  Ruth  entered  the  little  parlour,  Kate's  eyes  sparkled 
to  see  the  look  of  admiring  surprise  she  threw  around. 

"  Why,  you  have  tranformed  the  place  into  a  £ury-queen'B 
bower  1  How  can  you  have  done  all  this  ?  In  so  short  a  time, 
too  1  It  is  like  magic  1  Aladdin's  palace  !  You  must  have  had 
inyisible  hands  to  help  you.     How  could  you  manage  it  ?  " 

'^  By  getting  up  at  dawn,  and,  as  you  say,  by  haying  elvish 
aid.  The  littlo  good-folk, — the  fays, — the  fairies, — ^have  been 
here.  That  arch-sprite,  Puck,  for  once,  did  no  mischief;  instead 
of  skimming  the  milk  of  its  cream,  he  put  it  in  the  jug  for  me, 
and  filled  the  kettle  with  fresh  water  from  the  well,  and  lighted 
the  fire,  and  set  the  tea-cups  and  saucers,  and  in  short,  made 
good  his  title  to  his  other  name,  of  Robin  Ooodfellow,  doing  all 
the  scullionry  in  the  kitchen,  while  Titania  and  I  decked  the  par- 
lour. Oberon,  on  this  occasion,  gave  up  his  forester- sport  with 
the  '  morning's  love,'  Cephalus,  and  brought  in  boughs  for  us,  you 
see." 

The  cottage-parlour  was  indeed  turned  into  an  elegant  room. 
The  latticed  casement  was  snowily  draped  with  a  long  white  mus- 
lin scarf,  fastened  in  the  centre,  and  drawn  on  either  side.  Green 
branches,  from  the  few  shrubs  and  trees  that  skirted  the  stony 
play-ground,  were  placed  on  the  mantel-shelf,  drooping  gracefully 
from  the  three  or  four  glasses  which  the  cottage  afforded ;  while 
others  were  arranged,  with  shorter  stalks,  in  a  couple  of  deep 
plates,  upon  the  white  breakfast-cloth.  On  the  small  deal  side- 
table  was  spread  an  Indian-patterned  shawl-kerchief  as  a  cover ; 
and  on  this  were  ranged  Kate's  books,  rich  in  morocco  covers, 
and  gilded  binding,  and  all  the  munificence  of  ornament  that  af- 
fection loves  to  lavish  upon  gift-volumes.  Among  these,  lay  the 
Florentine  ivory  carved  riding- whip ;  and  over  all,  was  hung  the 
Italian  sketch. 
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When  Slate's  hooaehold  duties  were  all  perlbnned|  she  ran 
up  and  bade  Matty  goodbye  for  an  hour  or  two,  that  she  might 
pay  her  visit  to  the  yicarage. 

She  found  good  Dr.  Meadows  in  his  study,  preparing  his 
next  Sunday's  discourse.  But  he  put  away  his  writing,  and 
gave  her  his  clear  thought  and  undivided  attention. 

She  entreated  his  assistance  in  her  plan  of  future* industry 
and  self-reliance ;  and  mentioned  the  situation  of  monitress  as 
one  which  afforded  precisely  the  opportunity  she  sought  of  eam*> 
ing  a  competence  for  herself  and  Matty. 

"  The  salary,  added  to  the  sum  I  may  reckon  upon  through 
Mr.  Weldon's  kind  provision,  will  amply  iiuffice  for  our  joint 
wants,"  she  said ;  "  and  I  shall  then  have  the  hope  that  our  living 
with  Ruth  Field  will  be  a  mutual  advantage.  I  hear  that  in 
you,  dear  sir,  lies  the  chief  power  to  bestow  this  situation.  You 
will  not  refuse  to  give  me  your  support,  and  induce  the  other 
gentlemen  to  confirm  your  nomination !  " 

''  My  dear  girl,  if  it  rested  with  me,  be  assured  you  should 
not  have  long  to  plead.  Both  for  the  school-children's  sake,  and 
in  furtherance  of  your  own  worthy  project,  I  could  not  hesitate 
a  moment — I  could  not  wish  better.  But  there  are  many  things 
to  be  considered.  A  canvass  is  indispensable.  There  will  be 
the  expense  of  cards,  the  fatigue*-^he  disagreeable  of  personal 
application,  of  suing  for  votes,  and  for  influence.  Not  only  have 
the  whole  Board  of  Directors  to  be  applied  to,  but  the  suffrages 
of  the  parishioners  have  to  be  obtained.  I  greatly  fear— I  do 
not  think,  that—--" 

''  The  necessary  expenses  can  be  defrayed  by  disposing  of  my 
watch,  if  requisite,"  interrupted  Kate,  eagerly ;  ^'  and  as  for  & 
tigue  and  disagreeable,  I  am  prepared  to  encounter  those." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  smiled  the  vicar ;  "  for  the  watch,  you  must  not 
part  with  that ;  you  will  find  it  too  useful,  too  necessary,  in  your 
echooMife.  The  cards  shall  be  my  care ;  they  shall  be  my  con- 
tribution to  your  endeavour.  But  the  other  point  offers  a  far 
more  formidable  obstacle.  You  have  the  name — forgive  me,  my 
dear  I-*-^  beisig  a  yojong  lady  of  some*  ■some^r-in  short,  of  having 
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Ibe  nmies  of  the  Directors ;  so  you  can  oommenee  IrasiiiMs  «l 
once.  But,  before  you  go,  yoa  most  see  Mrsi  Meadowsi  Yoa 
will  find  her  up  stairs,  giying  the  chicks  their  early  dinner." 

Kate  felt  that  she  would  have  preferred  losing  no  time  in  set- 
ting about  the  matter  which  occupied  her  whole  thoughts ;  but 
she  checked  herself,  remembering,  with  an  inward  smile,  that  here 
was  an  occasion  for  taking  her  first  lesson  in  self-control  and  men- 
tal discipline,  by  compelling  herself  to  chat  and  laugh  with  the 
ehildren,  and  listen  to  them,  and  enter  into  all  their  important 
sayings  and  doings,  while  her  mind  was  full  of  something  else. 

Kate  Ireton's  way  of  lending  herself  to  the  interest  and  eager- 
Bess  of  the  little  Meadows  tribe,  had  made  her  a  great  favourite ; 
mnd  when  she  opened  the  door  where  they  now  were,  there  w^  a 
simultaneous  rush  from  the  dinner-table,  as  they  all  thronged 
roud  her,  shouting,  "  Kaytighton  1  Kayiighton  ! ''  that  being  her 
nursery-name  among  them. 

Little  Harry  Meadows,  the  'Squire's  godson,  at  once  estab- 
lished himself  on  her  knee ;  and,  while  his  mother  talked  to  her, 
perpetually  essayed  to  draw  her  attention  exclusiyely  to  himself, 
by  pulling  her  face  down,  with  extremely  sticky,  pudding-immers* 
ed  fingers  applied  to  her  chin,  and  insinuating  themselves  round 
ker  throat. 

<^  Kay  tighten  1  I  say,  Kaytighton  1  I  want  you  to  listen  to  me. 
Do  have  some  of  this  nice  pudding ;  it  is  to  be  our  last  red  cur- 
rant pudding  this  year ;  and  see  what  a  nice  thick  crust  it  has  1 
The  walls  of  Troy  we  call  it  Look,  this  is  the  flaming-red  city , 
and  here  are  all  the  crushed  and  smothered  Trojans,  poor 
wretches  1 " 

'^  How  cruelly  your  spoon  plays  the  battering  ram  among  them ! 
and  what  a  ruthless  Achilles  you  are  yourself,  Harry  I  But 
where's  the  great  wooden  horse  7  I  don't  see  him  anywhere," 
answered  Kate. 

''  Oh,  he's  burnt  up  I  Gone !  Not  even  his  mane,  or  his  tail, 
or  a  hoof  of  him  left ! " 

Kate  Ireton  threw  herself  so  entirely  into  little  Harry's 
«  make-believe  " — ^and  ehildren  are  never  more  enchanted  than 
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when  grown  paopk  will  Mp  tiiem  to  mdce  a  romatie^  er  a  iii»i 
o«i  of  ordinary  fattU  tnd  reftliitea — thai  ke  eowM  kikrdly  bevtr 
let  her  go,  when,  at  length,  ahe  talked  of  taking  leare. 

'*  I  haren^t  had  snoh  a  happy  time,  Kaytighton,  ainee  laat  ihtt 
kind,  good-natured  Mr.  Worthington  was  here.  When  he  set  am 
on  hia  knee^  and  made  me  repeat  my  namo— '  EEarry  HeatheolA 
Meadowa ; '  and  lent  me  hia  peneil — his  grand,  gold  penal-eaie  ■» 
and  let  me  harfe  it  in  my  own  handi  to  write  dogs  and  faorsea,  md 
Qreeka  and  Trojana,  with.  But  I  like  Kaytighton  batter  ma 
than  him." 

'*  Then  yon^e  a  silly  goose  I "  aaid  Kate,  stooping  her  bee 

amid  the  hoy'i  onrly  looka;  '^  fbr  he*i  knueh  better  than  Kayti^ 

ton-phe  haa  a  gold  penoil-eaae  to  lend  yon,  and  riie  baa  none." 
''  Ah,  bttt  for  all  that,  I  love  Kaytij^ton  the  beat.     She  let! 

me  look  at  her  watch — inside,  all  those  eurions  worka — ^if  I  tskt 

care  not  to  breathe  into  it ;  and  to  see  the  little  steel  bar  waggiag 

backwards  and  forwards— -oh  I  so  qnidc !     And  to  bear  it  aay  its 

little  ticking  time-eonnt ;  and  to  see  it  q[>ring  open  at  the  ba^— 

though  she  won't  let  me  find  out  how  she  does  it     Bnt  some  ds| 

— if  I'm  very  good — to  day— oh  I   to-day,  KaytigbtonI   wonH 

you?" 

^'  No,  not  to-day ;  for  I  mustn't  stay  longer.  Bnt  next  tisM 
I  eome,  I'll  show  you  how  to  make  the  watch-bade  fly  open,  yoni 
own  self,  Harry." 

''  Oh  1  you  dear  darling  Kay  tighten  1  But  mind  you  oome  tetj 
soon,  then— 'Tcry  soon ! " 

<*  Very,  Tdry  soon,  Harry.    I'll  be  sure  to  remember. " 


Had  all  Kate  Ireton's  canyassing  been  as  little  irksome  aa  it 
was  at  Mr.  Chalkby's,  she  would  haye  had  no  cause  to  eompiaini 
He  waa  ciril  and  respectful  as  eyer — nay,  perhaps  more  so — show- 
bg,  by  a  certain  shy  and  hesitating  kindliness,  that  he  aympa* 
thised  with  her  altered  fortunes,  yet  feared  to  express  the  fbeling, 
lest  he  might  seem  to  remind  her  of  them.    Modest  Lnej  Ohalk 
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^  itood  by,  Vhuhing,  and  treinblitog,  and  Betreeij  dariDg  tb  look 
fkt  K«le  through  brimming  ejes,  from  dread  thkt  she  should  ap- 
pear enrioQS,  or  imperliiient,  or  intrttsite— or  anything  most  im'> 
possible  for  her  t»  be. 

Bat  with  others,  the  ease  was  f&r  different.  In  going  the 
round  of  the  parishioners^  to  solicit  their  totes,  how  often  was  shd 
remindtd  of  Goriolanns.  '<  The  |)eople  mnst  hate  their  toi<ies ; 
nmther  Will  they  bate  one  jot  of  eeremony."  They  seemed  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  foreing  her  to  g6  through  all  the  fbrm  and  thi- 
nutisB  oif  asking,  as  if  repeating  to  thcmseltes,  **  She's  to  make  *  her ' 
requests  by  particulars,  wherein  every  one  of  us  has  a  single  hon- 
our, in  giting  *  her '  our  own  toiees  With  our  own  tongues.  *•  &ow 
often,  on  presenting  herself^  was  she  tempted  briefly  to  say  with 
ibe  haughty  Koman  patHeian,  "  You  know  the  dause,  sir,  of  Day 
standing  here."  How  often,  when  some  low-lited  vulgarian,  de- 
li^tibg  to  parade  his  poWer,  dallied  with  her  impatience,  and 
kept  her  in  suspense  as  to  his  decision,  did  she  long  to  put  an  end 
to  the  deliberation,  by  '*  I  will  make  much  of  your  voices,  and  so 
trouble  you  no  farther."  Once,  she  had  nearly  startled  a  dirty 
publican  and  a  smudgy  blacksmith,  with  tittering  aloud  what  she 
muttered  to  herself,  '^  Bid  them  wash  their  fkces,  and  keep  their 
t%eth  clean."  Sometimes,  in  thorough  vexation  of  heart,  she 
woi&ld  be  ready  to  exclaim,  '<  Bather  than  fool  it  so,  let  the  high 
office  and  the  honour  go ; "  but  then  her  pledge  to  Dr.  Meadows, 
and  her  own  spirit  of  determination,  made  her  recall  the  thought, 
and  she  would  conclude  with  a  smile  ht  herself,  **  I  am  half 
tlkrough ;  the  one  part  sufierM,  the  rest  will  I  do.'' 

She  had  read  the  scene  over,  partly  with  a  touch  of  self- 
ttockery  and  self-tormenting ;  partly  in  the  idea  of  nerving  her- 
self to  go  on  with  her  task  to  the  end,  by  the  aid  of  poetry,  and 
fancy,  and  uncommonplace,  brought  amidst  the  common-places 
riie  had  to  encounter. 

With  the  view  of  confronting  the  major  difficulty  first,  she 
had  made  it  her  earliest  duty  to  call  upon  the  Director  from 
whom  she  expected  the  most  strenuous  opposition.  It  was  the 
pvtiM  iM  tiphdlder  of  *'-  Leihon-fkce." 
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lired  of  Wr  erabbed, 
of  peMOfttag  ker  of,  bj 
th«  Tillage  lebool  for  her. 

Ha  waa  a  kyw-btad  Mas,  oHMBarij  riek, 
Mitar ;.  iba  mmm  Mr.  Sfnay  agaiaat  wbam  Kate  Iraiaa  ca> 
tartaiaed  an  aU  gmdge,  Ibt  baiiiag  refiiKd  lo  g— Uib«ii  l»  a 
cbaritabU  proiaet  of  bar  wide  aad  Dr.  Mtadaaa.  S^  hd 
oarer  eeaa  bim ;  bat  wbai  ebe  bad  beard,  ■■!>  bar  fanlwdiil/ 
dread  goiag.  Howerer,  Ibere  waa  no  ba^  lior  it,  aad  db 
went. 

8be  waa  ebowii  into  a  parUwr,  darii  aad  grim j, 
iog  iU  fine  earpat,  fine  eurtaina,  large  mirrora,  aad 
bogaoy  f omtUira.  As  ebe  entered,  a  Toice  aaUed  owt,  "  Bak 
joar  tboes  on  tbe  mat,  yoong  'oman,  afore  yon  come  out  o*  liii 
ball.  No  need  to  bring  eakea  o'  mod  and  dnat  into  tbe  parlow, 
•oiling  tbe  BroMela  earpet" 

She  saw  a  ennb-noeed  little  old  man,  leated  in  a  loiw-badced, 
•bioy,  comfortleta-looking  borae-bair  ebair,  glaring  at  her  tbro«|^ 
a  pair  of  green  spectacles. 

''  There,  sit  down,  sit  down,  jonng  'oman ;  joa  may  sit 
down.  It*s  as  cheap  sittin'  as  standing  the  aayin'  is.  Now, 
come,  let's  hear  what  youVe  got  to  say.  The  old  story,  I  *q»ose. 
A  beggin'  letter,  or  a  beggin'  somethin',  o'  course.  A  man  caa'l 
be  said  to  be  worth  a  bit  o'  money,  but  what  be^s  sore  to  be  a 
mark  for  all  the  beggars  twenty  miles  round.'' 

'*  I  am  no  beggar ;  I  merely  came  to  request "  bcgsa 

Kate. 

<«  0'  course  you  did,  I  know'd  you  did.  What's  request- 
in'  but  askin';  what's  askin'  but  biggin',  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  " 

'*  To  request,"  Kate  went  on  firmly,  ^'  that  you  will 
give " 

'*  To  be  sure — ^ve ;  that's  it,  o'  oourse.  The  way  with  'em 
all  I  the  way  with  'em  all  1 " 

*'  Will  gire  your  name  and  sanction  to  my  proposal  of 
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"beeottiiig  liead  monitren  at  the  Natkmftl  YHli^  Sehool,"  said 


Hang  me  if  I  do  1 "  exclaimed  the  old  mas,  irritably. 
They  marched  off  mj  'oman  from  the  sitooation,  without  so 
mock  as  with  your  leave,  or  by  yonr  leave ;  and  hang  me  if  their 
"otttan — their  candidate — shall  succeed  in  her  room !  I'll  give 
'em  trouble  enough,  I  promise  'cm  ;  hang  me  if  I  won't  1 " 

''  I  trust  you  will  come  to  no  such  premature  Tyburn  fate, 
air,"  said  Kate  Ireton ;  ^*  yet  I  hope,  nevertheless,  you  will  re- 
voke your  sentence  on  my  behalf  I  will  promise  never  to  be 
the  means  of  putting  a  cord  round  your  neck,  on  the  clause  that 
affscts  you,  if  you  will  consent  to  think  better  of  the  part  that 


oomoerns  me." 


<<  Upon  my  credit,  you're  a  strange  young  'oman,  you  are  1 
la^that  the  way  you  think  to  come  round  a  man  ?  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do  with  you.  If  you'll  pass  me  your  word  that,  when- 
ever Betsy  Burgess  can  get  up  her  character  agin,  and  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  contrive  to  come  back  to  the  sitooation,  you'll  give 
it  up  to  her — ^by  jingo  1  I  don't  mind  if  I  promise  to  let  you  have 
it  in  the  meantime." 

*'  I  cannot  accept  your  promise  on  such  a  condition ;  it  would 
not  be  right.  I  cannot  pass  my  word  to  give  up  in  favour  of  one 
wiho  is  obnoxious — ^who  is  proved  unfit  for  the  office  you  would 
have  her  fill" 

**  No,  no,  says  you ;  you'll  not  do  anything  I  ask  yon,  but  I 
must  grant  whatever  you  choose  to  request  of  me.  By  jingo  I 
that's  a  nice  way  of  reckoning,  that  is  I " 

^^Ask  me  anything  I  can  do,  and  I  will  do  it;  but  that 
which  I  feel  and  know  to  be  wrong,  I  cannot,  will  not  do," 
answered  Kate. 

*^  Oh,  I  dare  say  1  Now,  I  warrant  me,  you'd  make  me  be- 
lieve that  you'd  clip  off  them  'ere  fine  locks  o'  youm,  if  I  was  to 
ask  you." 

Kate  Ireton  had  very  magnificent  hair,  which  she  wore  in  a 
profusion  of  rich,  thick,  shining  curls,  that  fell  on  either  side  of 
her  beautifol  face. 


«Si^*r%  1^  of  leiMotB,  and  I  will  Moa  dio#  j^M 
•BTtkiag  wkick  depeods  on  myself — no  sacrifice  of  principle,  M 
4  aMT*  pmoasl  MNriiee — I  vill  do  to  oblige  yoa,  and  gftin  tk 
tiiaatrai  I  so  mndi  desire.^^ 

TW  old  aan  rang  the  bell,  and  when  the  adifori  wen 
Won^V  he  gii— fd  as  he  saw  her  take  theni)  and  deliberilii; 
|r»pare  to  c«l  off  the  Inxnhant  treasure. 

^  Let  >«i  aloM ! ''  he  snddenlj  eried  out  '^  Lei  'em  be,  I 
lell  j«i  !  I  wtMiH  haTo  one  on  ^em  toncfaed.  They're  ttaeh  tM 
|eod  to  he  ihtaftd  away  like  a  sheep's  fleece.  Bmt  tuck  'a 
away ;  t«ek  'eat  behind  yonr  ears,  my  good  giil  Jnst  yon  tiki 
my  word  fjc  it;  if  yon  wear  them  fine  flopperty  carls  ithn 
TvmYe  a  school  missus,  yon'll  get  into  disfayonr  with  the  Inspe^ 
tneate  and  Lady  Dirf€treooe&  Snch  ringlets  as  them  looks  too 
free  and  iadi^pendent  They  look  as  though  you  knowed  y<K]r 
•elf  lo  Ve  a  lady,  and  had  a  right  to  dress  your  hair  like  one. 
D»yead  eaX  theyll  bring  you  ill-will  firom  the  women,  and  mtj* 
ha^  too  much  goodwill  from  the  men ;  and  that'll  double  tbe  ill^ 
wilt  Matrons  and  spouses,  and  mothers  o'  families — ^let  sIom 
TOttug  nu9!>te«  and  sweethearts— 'U  think  it  their  bounden  dutj  to 
atl  th^r  £M«e  agin  aneh  eurls  in  a  Tillage  teacher.  Tu6k  'em 
up  t  tuck  >Ma  up,  I  aay  I  '* 

Kate  laughingly  did  as  the  old  man  bade  her,  while  lit 
goggled  through  his  green  spectacles,  and  grinned  through  hii 
great  yellow  teeth  at  her,  with  ogreish  satis&ctton  the  wiiile 

^^  Glad  to  see  one  'oman,  at  least,  knows  how  to  mind  what*! 
said  to  her.  You  mark  my  words ;  if  you  mean  to  be  a  sdiool^ 
missus^  ke^  them  curls  o'  youm  out  o'  sight^' 

**  Very  well ;  I  do  mean  to  be  a  schocd-mistreas,  and  yo« 
mean  me  to  be  one — the  one,  evidently,  Mr.  Scrimpum.  Here's 
the  paper.     Be  so  kind  as  to  sign  your  name  to  it" 

"  Ah,  yes ;  that^s  the  way  you  come  round  me.  But  some- 
how, it  isn't  altogetho*  unpleasant  to  be  come  round  by  you. 
Some  women  hare  a  knack  of  gettin'  the  better  of  a  man,  without 
his  much  mindin'  on  it  Well,  gite  us  hold  o'  your  paper.  At 
any  rate,  it  ain't  a  beggia'  letter.  No  money  wanted ;  only 
scratch  o'  the  pen." 


an  Moil  Q6xf6Bf.  vn 


CHAPTER  XLL 

f  tliose  wbo  formed  the  Board  of  Dlr^otors  proved  te 
en ;  sensible,  nrbane,  and  eonsiderato.  Hanj  of  them 
Is  and  hnnting-assoeiated  of  her  uncle ;  and  expressed 
as  feeling  only  too  fortunate  in  securing  the  serrioes 
),  from  her  superior  education  and  adyanti^es,  was  sa 
competent  to  fulfil  the  office  in  question, 
if  the  county  ladies,  with  Mrs.  Huntley  at  their  head, 
in  former  times  occasionally  smarted  from  Kate  Ire- 
conciliatory  manner,  yet  endured  it  for  the  sake  of  her 
bation,>-^now  took  their  revenge  by  obligiDgly  compa»- 
larks  upon  her  fallen  condition,  and  gossiping  oomments 
resent  undertaking. 

)  vastly  proud  young  ladies  have  the  strangest  notions 
proper  and  decorous  ! "  observed  Mrs.  Huntley,  to  one 
Qing  visitors.  ^*It  is  scarcely  delicate, — indeed,  hard- 
-to  settle  down  in  so  mean  a  capacity,  in  the  very 
lood  where  she  has  been  known  in  respectability  and  lux« 
1  honourable  position.  But  really,  these  high-spirited, 
it  damsels  don^t  seem  to  understand  what  delicacy  and 
san, — still  less,  true  dignity  I  I  think,  the  least  she 
done,  was  to  have  taken  herself  and  her  poverty  ind 
it  of  the  way  of  those  who  had  formerly  been  acquaint- 
r,  when  she  was  a  person  one  might  bow  to,  and  be  on 
ms  with.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  were  to  have  the 
still  to  bow,  if  we  were  to  meet ;  but  I  should  take  care 
in  her  proper  place  at  once.  Nothing  like  deciding 
cnfortable  kind  of  altered  positions  at  first.  It  saves  a 
f  after-disagreeable.'' 

s  to  bowing,  I  don't  think  she'll  do  that,"  answered 

'*  I  passed  her  yesterday,  in  my  carriage,  and  she 

lurance  to  cut  me, — absolutely  to  cut  me ;  though,  per- 

;ht  have  nodded  kindly  to  her,  if  she  had  given  me  the 


{ 
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opportunity.     Bat  it's  beit  as  it  is ;  she  may  be  quite  certain,  I 
shall  never  take  the  slightest  notice  of  her  in  fatnre." 

Unconscious  of  these  and  similar  animadversions,  Kate  Ireton 
pursued  her  own  self-appointed  course.  She  was  duly  elected, 
and  regularly  established  as  head  monitress  of  the  village  school, 
and  she  set  herself  assiduously  to  work  in  the  discharge  of  its  dih 
ties.  Neither  did  she  slacken  in  her  active  superintendence  of 
the  cottage  household ;  enhancing  its  comforts,  and  bringing  grace 
and  refinement,  in  addition  to  its  primitive  simplicity.  She  made 
it  a  happy  home  to  Matty  and  Ruth.  To  the  latter,  her  adveBi 
was  a  benignant  chance,  a  blest  occurrence  of  fortune  ;  as  though 
some  good  genius  had  alighted  within  the  sphere  of  her  daily  ex- 
istence. Slate's  presence  acted  as  a  spell  to  draw  her  from  her 
depression ;  it  cheered  and  gladdened  her ;  some  of  the  reflected 
brightness  and  spirit  of  Kate's  character  shone  upon  and  enliven- 
ed the  gentle  diffidence  and  touching  passiveness  of  Ruth  Field. 
Her  face  became  less  wan,  her  step  less  feeble,  her  air  less  list- 
less and  sad.  It  was  Kate's  delight  to  watch  these  symptoms  of 
returning  physical  and  moral  health ;  and  she  pleased  herself 
with  fostering  and  promoting  them.  She  spared  Ruth  all  the  fa 
tigue  she  could.  She  made  her  quit  school  early,  and  lie  late ; 
frequently  insisting  that  she  should  take  her  breakfast  before  she 
left  her  room, — ^bringing  it  up  herself,  with  so  irresistible  an  af- 
fectionate ministry,  that  Ruth  was  compelled  to  yield,  however 
inclined  to  remonstrate. 

''  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  waiting  upon  me  thus ;  you,  so  in- 
dulged, so  refinedly  brought  up,  so  accustomed  to  be  attended 
upon  yourself  1 "  she  would  say. 

<<  Do  you  not  see,  that  'tis  but  another  kind  of  indulgence, 
Ruthy  ?  Indulging  myself  by  indulging  another,  instead  of 
others  indulging  me  ?  Depend  on't,  there's  a  subtle  pleasure  in 
this  voluntary  giving  pleasure,  instead  of  tame  receiving  pleasure, 
peculiarly  suited  to  my  self-willed  ladyship.  I  give  you  the 
minor  share,  in  making  you  the  recipient,  and  myself  the  confer 
a^r.  Therefore  you  see  you  are,  in  fact,  obliging  me,  by  snbmit- 
scrat^  ^  obliged  and  waited  T4>on  ;  indulging  me,  by  letting 
If  be  indnlimd." 


/ 
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This  reyefsal  of  her  own  former  spoiling,  gave  Kate  ezqaisite 
gratification.  She  took  singular  pains  to  humoor  and  pet  her 
old  nurse ;  encouraging  her  in  all  sorts  of  whimsies ;  letting  her 
treat  her  imperiously,  and  speak  to  her  authoritatiyelj.  She  had 
an  especial  amusement  in  giving  way  to  her  frequent  peevishnessi 
and  querulous  oomplaints  ;  would  address  herself  to  their  patient 
bearing,  and  to  the  serious  adjustment  of  their  multifarious 
branches  of  grievance. 

With  the  school-children,  she  soon  became  immensely  popu- 
lar. She  accommodated  herself  to  their  dispositions,  studied 
their  tempers,  watched  their  faults,  learned  their  good  qualities. 
She  never  thwarted;  but  she  enforced  obedience.  She  made 
herself  beloved ;  but  she  acquired  their  respect.  She  encouraged 
and  praised ;  but  she  had  perfect  command.  The  mere  lifting 
of  her  finger  sufficed,  not  more  from  acknowledged  right  of  sway 
than  from  personal  attachment.  They  one  and  all  loved  their 
new  school  mistress,  as  well  as  revered  her. 

Kate  Ireton  possessed  many  characteristics  that  are  peculiar- 
ly winning  to  children.  She  was  sprightly,  sweet-tempered, 
playful-mannered,  with  a  most  musical  speaking-voice,  and  an 
extremely  handsome  face  and  person.  Children  are  more  im-* 
pressed  by  beauty,  than  is  sometimes  believed.  Their  fresh 
imaginations,  their  susceptible  senses,  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
allurement  of  personal  attraction.  An  infant  will  more  readily 
go  to  a  stranger  who  is  good-looking,  than  to  one  who  is  plain. 
A  child  will  sooner  make  friends  with  a  person  possessing  a 
eomely  set  of  features,  than  an  ugly  countenance, — unless  there 
be  some  charm  of  expression  that  countervails  the  efiect  of  home- 
ly lineaments. 

There  was  one  dreamy-looking,  shy  child  among  her  pupils, 
whose  largo  dark  ejes  Kate  frequently  found  wistfully  fixed  upon 
her. 

"  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  much,  Peggy  ?     Come  here, 

dear,  and  tell  me.'' 

The  child  got  very  red  ;  but  answered  in  a  quiet  way :  "  Be- 


m  nn  lucm  eovwm, 

•MM  I  oan'i  h«lp  it    Your  faoe  10  rery  pl6>s>Bi  to  lodk  ti 
Besides,  it  makes  me  remember ;  tnd  I  like  to  remember.*^ 

"  To  remember  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  I  like  to  remember,  better  than  anjthing.  I  like  te 
remember  the  time  when  &ther  was  aliye,  and  I  used  to  take  liii 
dinner  oat  to  him  in  the  hay-field,  and  sit  ob  the  hay,  watehing 
him  while  he  ate  it.  And  the  time  when  he  used  to  eome  hoiatf 
at  evening,  and  ask  for  me,  and  set  me  on  his  knee,  while  he  hsd 
his  sapper,  and  talk  to  me,  and  eall  me  his  little  Peggy — ^his  dear 
little  Peggy." 

'*  And  what  does  my  faee  make  you  remember  ?  " 

**  It  makes  me  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  it ;  and  it  mikM 
me  remember  another  face,  that  was  pleasanter  still  to  look  a^— 
fliore  beantifol,  eyen." 

The  child  glanced  timidly  up  at  Kate,  to  see  whether  she 
was  offended ;  but  finding  her  look  pleased  and  interested,  ihe 
went  on,  in  her  dreamy,  wistful  way :  *^  That  Was  a  very,  iwj 
beautiful  face ! '' 

"  Your  father's  ?  *' 

'<  No ;  the  gentleman's.'' 

'<  What  gentleman  ?  " 

*'  The  one  who  was  with  you,  when  I  eaw  you  first.  I  remen* 
ber  your  coming  here  one  morning — ^when  I  first  eam«  to  school, 
after  father  died — ^with  a  tall,  handsome  gentleman.  His  wai 
the  most  beautiful  face  I  ever  saw ;  with  its  kind,  grave  eyea 
And  his  voice,  too— oh,  his  voice  !  It  made  the  tears  come  into 
my  eyes,  it  was  so  grand  and  sweet  at  once,  like  our  church' 
ergan  when  it  plays  low.  .  And  he  said  'my  dear'  to  me,  si 
gently  as  father  used  to  say  it,  before  he  died.  Nobody  has  ever 
called  me  *  my  dear '  in  such  a  way,  since  I  lost  father,  but  him. 
I  like  to  remember  that  voice ;  I  like  to  think  about  it.  I  hope 
I  shall  hear  that  voice  again  some  day." 

Kate  drew  a  rosy-cheeked  apple  from  her  pocket,  that  her  old 
nurse  had  given  her  that  morning,  and  put  it  into  the  child'i 
hand. 

"  Now,  Peggy,  we  won't  chat  and  dream  any  more,  but  well 
set  to  at  the  lesson  with  our  best  attention." 


. 
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Tra«  ip  ber  pttriKMie,  MM^  Irei^n  wMt  <m  p6rMT«ruig1j. 
But  tirare  w^r^  times  when  she  felt  daunted,  oj^Mressed,  dejeeted, 
}>j  the  eliange  in  her  fate.  She  felt  the  want  of  sympathy  ;  the 
unfailing  interchai^  of  mutual  affection  and  mutual  comprehen- 
^n,  to  which  she  had  ever  been  accustomed  with  her  beloved 
uncle-father.  She  felt  how  different  was  the  constant  encourage- 
nuent,  the  loving  praise,  the  fond  endearment,  the  perpetual  in- 
citement to  do  well,  which  existed  then,-*-compared  with  the 
solitary  self  resolve  and  self-reliance  that  was  at  present  her  sole 
stay.  Now,  she  had  nothing  but  her  own  inward  consciousness 
^f  worthy  intention  to  sustain  her.  It  was  chilling,  and  blank, 
contrasted  with  the  former  genial  temperature  of  cherishing  and 
kindliness ;  yet  withal,  she  tried  to  believe  there  might  be  some- 
thing  bracing  and  salutary  in  this  colder  moral  atmosphere.  In 
her  moat  cheerless  moments,  she  still  strove  to  resist  giving  way 
to  morbid  feelings.  She  never  yielded  to  exaggerated,  unwhole- 
some repinings.  She  ever  sought  to  restrain  despondency,  by 
hopeful  thoughts  ;  to  counteract  regret  by  trust  and  confl> 
dence. 

Wh^i  she  had  been  working  hard  all  day  «t  teaching,  pent  in 
the  close  school-room, — ^which,  though  ventilated,  was  oppressive 
with  miiny  Inreaths^^tired  with  dull,  stupid,  or  negligent  chil- 
dren, wearied  with  the  ceaseless  droning  hum  of  voices,  Kate 
would  get  out  into  the  fresh  air,  wander  away  by  herself  into 
the  fields,  or  by  the  river-side,  and  drink  in  new  force  of  heart, 
and  mind,  and  body.  She  would  then  feel  that  she  had  never 
till  now  duly  savoured  Nature  in  its  great  beneficence  and  beati- 
tude. She  had  before  enjoyed  Nature ;  now  she  had  learned  to 
fell  grateful  for  it.  She  inhaled  its  draughts  of  purity ;  she  drew 
invigoration  and  refreshment  from  its  free,  open  expanse ;  she 
revelled  in  its  gracious,  delicious  influences;  ahe  steeped  her 
senses  in  the  exquisite  sights,  and  sounds,  and  smells,  that  saluted 
them  each  in  turn. 

This  river-side  walk  was  a  favourite  one  with  Kate.  On  a 
.week  day  it  was  very  retired ;  and  it  led  so  immediately  from 
tbe  outddrts  of  the  village,  whereon  the  sohool-heuse  was  situ- 


sIommC  a  pUjuwu.-jT'oiiiid,  perk,  and  gurtien.  to  h^  who  had  hem 
•einntovwd  to  all  three.  It  wa«  shrowied  witii  Icnr  trees  oi 
eofseipomi  tnr  rasher  better  dun  a  qoarler  of  a.  i^ev  aid  tha 
led  ovt  aeroM  iome  pliiiwBf  awadiwr  laad,  in  the  iii  pfiiin  d 
HeadMote  Hail^  Wortfamgtom  Cwrt,  aad,  fivther  en,  ta  tk 
l«w«  of  Dingietott.  Bot  Kate  said—  rtaityed  k  ju»d  tkt 
path  hy  the  river-fide.  It  waa  agieaid,  aedaded, 
to  her  taate. 

One  mmmj  aftetnooB  §he  waa  goiBg  HB^gemldj  llii  wmj^  tte 
allotted  taaka,  aoiacm^  herself  with  the  pioapeci  of  am  cvcBOg 
]»  thia  flweet  spot ;  hwt  the  hovs  hig^ad  wearOj,  aai 
aa  theagh  the j  wovki  Bercr  town  to  a  eioacL 
Kate  had  httwght  Mattj  dowB  stairs  lor  the  laat  wedt,  dariig 
the  af terpart  of  eaeh  daj :  the  rhemaaiiaM  hiiiig  si^dcady 
jielded  to  the  eoatiiitd  warm  weather  to  adaut  of  her  aittiiig  ia 
the  pariowr,  aDd  ereo,  for  a  short  tisM,  m  the  cottage  petch, 
while  theafieroooD  son  shot  fall  iqioo  it. 

The  old  sarse  was  hacking  here,  pwranog  her  fiiTOvrite  oeea- 
potioB  of  kmttiog,  when  a  igvre  appeared  at  the  gaiden-gate, 
aDd  threw  a  sodden  dissfieaB  npon  the  ^itteriaig  Becdiea,  that 
sansed  her  to  lo<^  up.  At  ng^t  of  Matty's  fiMe,  the  fignre  rsr 
pidly  adraneed ;  while  she,  diadii^  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  aal 
percerriDg  who  it  waa,  exclaimed  :  ^  Mr.  Fermor  ! " 

Fermor  Worthiogton  greeted  her  kindly,  wamly ;  hat  spc^ 
in  more  of  hurry  than  waa  nsnal  with  him.  He  told  her  he  hsd 
only  lately  heard  the  tidings  of  the  'Squire's  death,  of  the  sale  it 
Heatheote,  of  the  unhappy  erents  that  had  recently  taken  place; 
thai  he  had  jnst  retnmed  to  England,  and  learned  that  her  young 
mistress  was  Hving  in  the  Tillage  with  Bath  Field,  at  the  cottage 
adjoining  the  school-house. 

^*  And  hayen't  you  heard  that  she's  head-monitress  there  ?  " 
said  Matty. 

'^  I  heard  the  report,  but  could  not  credit  it" 
'*  Ay,  but  she  is  though ;  and  she's  teaching  there  at  this 
Tcrv  time.    Aftemoon-Achool  i»  now  going  on ;  but  she'll  be  home 
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lo  tea.     ToqII  stop  and  see  her,  sir,  and  have  tea  with  us,  wont 
you?" 

«  I  came  to  see  her ;  I'll  stay,"  said  Fermor,  who  hardlj 
knew  what  he  was  saying.  He  conld  not  bear  the  thought  of 
meeting  Kate  there,  amid  all  that  turmoil  and  crowd  of  school ; 
yet,  to  abide  here,  waiting,  was  scarcely  more  tolerable. 

Forcing  himself  to  endure  the  suspense,  he  listened  to  the 
poor  old  nurse's  lamentable  account  of  her  rheumatism,  letting 
her  ramble  on,  with  little  need  of  more  than  an  occasional  sooth- 
ing or  encouraging  word  from  himself  He  heard  the  history  of 
her  leaving  the  Hall,  of  the  seizure  which  preyented  her  going 
back  to  her  young  lady  in  her  trouble,  of  Ruth's  goodness,  of 
Kate's  coming  to  live  with  them.  It  was  the  hope  of  hearing 
something  of  her — of  how  she  had  borne  her  great  sorrow — that 
kept  him  thus  quiescent. 

^^  She's  quite  another  thing  now ;  quite  herself  again,  as  I 
may  say,"  continued  Matty.  *'  But  it  was  sad  to  see  her  afore 
I  left.  She  wouldn't  have  me  know  it,  but  it  isn't  so  easy  to 
deceive  me  when  anything  goes  wrong  with  my  darling  Miss  Kate. 
I  noticed  how  she  fell  off  in  her  appetite,  how  she  got  no  sleep 
o^  nights,  how  she  slaved  at  her  music,  and  books,  and  drawingSj 
to  make  believe  she  was  just  the  same  as  ever.  But  she  wasn't. 
I  know'd  it  fast  enough ;  and  I  traced  it  all  out,  sure  enough. 
Oh,  she  couldn't  blind  her  old  Matty,  when  anything  ailed  her 
own  darling !  I  noticed  it  first  that  morning,  when  she  came 
out  of  the  breakfast-room  as  pale  as  a  sheet,  and  beckoned  to  me, 
as  though  she  couldn't  speak,  and  took  and  leaned  upon  my  arm, 
and  went  up  the  stairs,  holding  by  the  banisters  all  the  way ; 
and,  when  we  reached  her  room,  dropping  into  a  chair,  and  sign- 
ing me  to  throw  the  window  wide  open,  and  getting  out  the  words 
to  bid  me  go  away  and  leave  her,  and  looking  ready  to  choke  all 
the  while.  Any  other  young  lady  would  have  fainted,  but  my 
darling  has  a  spirit  to  bear  her  up  against  anything.  I  couldn't 
make  it  out  then ;  but  afterwards  I  understood  it  all.  She'd 
just  heard  the  news  that  he  was  going  to  India." 

Fermor  Worthington  started  up  as  if  a  pistol  had  been  di» 
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ofaarged  at  faif  tenplo ;  «&d  than  «tood  leaning  agaiHSt  tiie  poreli, 
like  ft  statue,  whilst  Matty  went  crooning  on  : — <'  Robert  wu 
clearing  away  the  breakfast-things,  and  heard  how  the  letter  htd 
oome  from  his  mother  summoning  him  away  to  go  abroad.  A 
dreadful  time  that  was  for  her  :  and  then  came  another.  That 
evening,  afore  he  went  away,  as  I  was  standing  by  the  glass-door 
in  the  library,  I  saw  'em  both,  plain  enough,  in  the  rose-walk 
together.  I  couldn't  hear  much  of  what  was  said ;  but  I  heard 
him  say,  quite  distinct,  just  as  he  came  to  a  tarn,  and  led  her 
back  again — ^  the  knowledge  that  I  possess  your  love,  will  bear 
me  through  any  i^bsence ; '  and,  afterwards,  I  saw  'em  still  pacing 
!^p  and  down,  and  talking  low ;  and  I  could  see  him  take  her 
band  in  his :  though  the  light  was  fading  f^t,  I  could  see  thai 
Ajud  I  could  see  him,  at  last,  take  her  in  his  arms,  and " 

'*  Hold  I  This  is  not  for  me — for  any,  to  hear  !  "  Fermor  al 
last  found  voice  to  exclaim. 

'*  Ay,  she  was  displeased  herself  whc^  she  found  I'd  ove^ 
hca,rd  and  seen  so  much.  But  I  know  you  won't  betray  me  thai 
I  mentioned  it,  Mr.  Fermor ;  and  to  ypu — one  of  the  family-r 
it  d<m't  signify,  you  know ;  there's  no  bjEMrm  in  repeating  Sunily 
secrets  to  pne  of  the  family,  is  there  ?  But  you're  not  going, 
Mr.  Fermor,  sir,  are  you  ?  Miss  Kate  '11  be  back  to  tcft  directly; 
J  expect  her  every  min^te." 

'*  Tell  her  I  will  aee  her  another  time ;  I  will  call  i^gain ;  111 
rotium,"  said  Fermor,  in  a  boarae  voice.  And  the  nejii  inoment 
be  had  disappeared. 


-•■♦^ 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

When  Kate  came  home,  and  learned  from  If  stty  who  had  been, 
during  her  absence — the  first  emotion  over — ^her  aeeo&d  feding 
was  one  of  bitterness.  '*  He  could  not  mii  to  see  me ;  be  4Ngwi 
not  even  to  ataf ! " 
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Telling  Ruth  and  Matty  to  have  their  tea,  and  to  put  some 
away  for  her,  as  she  should  be  glad  of  it  cold,  by  and  bye,  she  went 
to  take  the  walk  she  proposed,  by  the  riverside.  With  what 
different  thoughts  had  she  looked  forward  to  it  all  that  tedious 
afternoon.  Now,  it  would  be  full  of  chagrin  and  sad  rumination, 
with  a  rankling  sense  of  injustice  and  unkindness. 

"  He  does  not  care  enough  for  me,  to  desire  to  see  me,  to 
await  my  coming  back,"  was  still  her  thought.  '^  It  is  plain  ;  he 
18  utterly  estranged  and  averse.  It  is  well  It  will  strengthen 
me  in  my  power  to  meet  him  with  indifference — to  feci  indifference 
— indifference  equal  to  his  own." 

Meanwhile,  Fermor  Worthington  had  no  sooner  found  him- 
self alone,  and  out  of  reach  of  observation,  than  he  had  yielded 
to  his  over-mastering  agitation.  £[e  paced  to  and  fro  by  the 
border  of  the  river,  for  a  time  giving  full  course  to  his  emotions. 
Gradually,  however,  his  habitual  self  control  came  to  his  aid ;  he 
recovered  himself,  he  reasoned  with  himself,  schooled  his  feelings 
to  sedater  tone,  and  compelled  them  into  more  dispassionate 
train.  "  Did  I  not  voluntarily  quit  her — voluntarily  resign  all 
thoughts  of  seeking  her  love  ?  Did  I  not  steadily  face  the  pro- 
bability of  her  giving  that  love  to  another,  and  leave  him  to  win 
and  obtain  it  ?  And  shall  I  now  flinch  because  I  find  this  love 
actually  bestowed  and  exchanged  ?  Shall  I  abandon  the  inten- 
tion with  which  I  sought  her  again  on  hearing  her  calamity  ? 
Shall  I  selfishly  withdraw  from  the  purpose  I  held  of  offering  her 
aid,  of  tendering  consolation,  service,  care,  protection  ?  Why, 
because  I  am  denied  hope  of  calling  her  mine,  must  I  give  up 
hope  of  assisting,  sheltering,  comforting  her  ?  Let  me  stifle  this 
unworthy  thought  of  self,  and  return,  in  all  outward  tranquillity 
and  calm,  to  proffer  a  friend's  hand,  a  kinsman's  help." 

It  was  with  the  external  serenity  engendered  by  such  a  pro- 
cess of  thought,  that  Fermor  beheld  Kate  Ireton  approaching 
along  the  river-side  walk.  And  it  was  with  the  like  apparent 
insensibility  that  Kate  Ireton,  after  her  self-communing,  was  en- 
abled to  advance  towards  him.  They  met  unconcernedly — al- 
most coldly.     His  restraint  and  reserve  of  manner,  assumed  to 
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guard  his  own  heart  from  selfish  betrayal,  confirming  her  idea  of 
his  estraDgement ;  while  her  resolute  effort  to  appear  indiffercoi. 
corroborated  but  too  well  his  impression  of  her  state  of  feeling. 
Moreover,  the  season  of  adversity  through  which  Kate  Ireton 
had  lately  passed,  had  been  the  means  of  disciplining  her  iato 
greater  power  of  self-command  and  self-possession  than  ever. 

She  was  the  first  to  speak. 

^^  Tou  are  returned  to  England  ?  Matty  told  me  yo«  bid 
been." 

'*  In  my  disappointment  at  not  finding  yon,  I  came  away ; 
but  I  repented  of  my  impatience,  and  was  retracing  my  steps,  in 
the  hope  that  you  might  by  this  time  be  at  home — ^at  the  cottage. 
The  news  of— of  our  loss,  only  reached  me  a  few  days  since ;  I 
left  the  Continent  immediately,  and  hastened  hither  to  sadk  [ 
you." 

He  would  have  drawn  her  arm  within  his,  that  they  mi^i 
walk  on  together ;  but  Kate,  instinctively  dreading  such  danger- 
ous contact,  where  an  unguarded  motion,  or  treacherous,  involiin- 
tary  tremor,  might  at  any  moment  betray  her,  eluded  it,  by  leas- 
ing her  back  against  a  tree,  and  remaining  thus,  as  if  to  listen  to 
what  he  might  have  to  say. 

Heart-smitten  by  the  cold  avoidance  of  her  manner,  by  sadi 
a  reception,  such  a  meeting,  together  with  the  thought  of  her 
bereavement,  brought  forcibly  to  his  mind  by  her  mourning- 
habit  and  altered  mien — Fermor  could  only  stand  silently  regard* 
ing  her. 

As  he  gazed  upon  the  motionless  figure,  with  its  drooped 
head,  and  face  hidden  from  him  by  the  straight  straw  bonnet — 
the  coarseness  of  her  garb  suddenly  struck  him ;  for  Kate,  in 
consonance  with  her  system  of  frugality  and  self-restriction,  had 
adopted  the  commonest  and  cheapest  kind  of  clothing.  This 
slight  circumstance  struck  Fermor  with  a  strange  sense  of  ad- 
ditional discomfort  and  distress,  irking  and  fretting  him  with  its 
palpable  present  token  of  her  impoverished  fortunes,  her  changed 
existence. 

He  made  some  hasty,  irrepressible  allusion  to  it. 
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^  If  it  poirible  siieh  tririalities  can  engage  the  attention  of 
A^  Iron  Cousin  for  an  inatant  ?  "  tfaid  Kate,  with  a  cnrling  lip. 
^  I  hare  no  raperflnoni  money  to  throw  away  npon  dress ;  nor, 
were  I  ever  so  rich,  should  I  do  so,  especially  now.  To  my 
ikinkiDg,  there  is  a  species  of  irreverence  in  fine  moaming.  The 
solemn  fopperies  of  crape  and  broad  hems,  of  jet  and  bugles,  the 
ceremonial  formalities  of  black  trappings,  the  appointed  grades 
in  bombasine  woe,  appear  to  me  little  better  than  insult  to  the 
sincerity  of  that  grief  which  muffles  the  beating  heart  in  unseen 
sables,  and  shronds  it  in  weeds  of  deepest  and  darkest  hue.  The 
mourning  suit  signifies  little ;  the  simpler  and  humbler  it  is,  the 
better." 

^'  But  surely,  there  is  no  need  of  this  ultra-homeliness  of  ap- 
parel,'' said  Fermor. 

"  Suppose  I  choose  to  be  extravagant  in  what  I  deeii  due 
plainness  ?  "  returned  she. 

'^  It  is  more  than  due  plainness ;  such  coarse  garments  as 
these  are  not  fit  for  your  wear,  Kate.  These  clumsy  shoes,  this 
eonmon  stuff  gown,  this  rough  poke  bonnet,  are  not  fit " 

'^  Was  it  for  this  you  came  back  ?  Did  you  retrace  your 
steps,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  my  mode  of  dress  ?  Besides, 
the  Iron  Cousin's  just  sense  of  propriety  might  tell  him  that  this 
plain  style  precisely  befits  a  village  school-mistress." 

''  It  was  for  that  I  returned — for  that  I  chiefly  eame  to  seek 
yon ;,  to  dissuade  you,  Kate,  from  pursuing  that  unworthy  course 
of  Ufe." 

''  What  is  there  unworthy  in  honest  work  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Do  not  misconstrue  me,  Kate.  I  mean,  unworthy  of  yon— 
of  your  previous  habits,  of  your  refinement,  your  education.  I 
should  perhaps  have  said  uncongenial  life,  rather  than  unworthy." 

"  Whatever  advantages  I  may  have  had  formerly,  will  but 
belp  me  the  better  in  my  present  life,"  she  said.  ''  Cultivation 
and  education  will  avail,  where  ignorance  might  have  failed, — 
and  I  am  not  fond  of  failure." 

^  But  why  need  you  stoop  to  so  humble  a  carcer-^to  so  lowly 
a  oondition  ?  " 
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''  Oh !  it  is  ihe  degraded  station,  which  our  prond  Wortking> 
ton  fears,  is  it  ?  The  master  of  Worthington  Court  dreads  wbat 
may  be  said,  if  a  relation  of  his  earns  her  bread  as  a  poor 
teacher." 

^'  Once  more,  Kate,  I  say,  do  not  misinterpret  me,"  Fermor 
said  in  his  grave,  full  voice.  "  You  know  it  is  no  thought  of  the 
sort  which  prompts  me.  But  I  cannot  have  joa  pursue  this 
course.  It  hurts  me  to  think  of  your  being  obliged  to  toil  for 
daily  subsistence.     I  cannot  have  you  do  it" 

"  You  *  cannot  have  ! '  And  why  so,  pray  ?  What,  after 
all,  has  your  sufferance  to  do  with  the  point  ?  "  she  said  impeta- 
ously. 

"  Kate,  hear  me,"  he  answered.  "  I  am  now  your  natunl 
guardian  and  protector — ^your  nearest  male  relative — well  ni^ 
the  sole  one  you  have  upon  earth.  I  stand  in  the  position  of  a 
brother  to  you,  now,  Kate ;  let  me  fulfil  the  part  of  one  ;  let  me 
have  the  proud  joy  of  feeling  that  you  look  upon  me  in  the  light 
of  one  and  that  as  such,  you  become  my  care." 

"  Even  a  sister  might  hesitate — might  disdain — to  accept 
provision  from  a  brother,  when  she  could  maintain  herself  with- 
out becoming  a  burden  upon  him.  Do  you  not  think  I  may  have 
my  own  proud  feelings  to  consult  as  well  as  yours,  good  cousin  ?  " 
she  replied. 

"  You  have  them  but  too  surely,  too  strongly,  Kate,"  he  re- 
turned. ''  You  have  too  much  pride,  alas  1  Better  forego  some 
of  it,  in  favour  of  kindliness  and  kinship.  Remember  your  own 
noble,  simple  words  as  a  gir^ — when  you  said  that,  did  you  re- 
quire money,  you  would  not  refuse  to  take  it  from  me,  since  you 
would  willingly  give  me  some  of  yours ;  that  relations  need  not 
be  nice  upon  suoh  points,  or  care  which  helped  the  other.  Think 
of  your  right-minded,  honest  sentiment^  when  years  had  but  con- 
firmed your  clear  and  just-seeing  views,  and  you  declared  that 
the  amount  of  a  gift  did  not  constitute  its  value,  and  therefore 
amount  should  not  cause  hesitation  in  acceptance.  Why  persist 
in  declinbg  a  proposal  made  but  in  consonance  with  your  own 
upright,  true,  ingenuous  admission  ?     Why  not  act  in  conformity 
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with  your  o>ni  childish  candour  of  opinion — that  cousins  need 
not  care  which  helps  the  other  ?  You  would  do  no  less  for  me, 
were  it  mj  strait,  instead  of  yours,  Kate  ;  why  not  helieve  that 
I  have  equal  earnestness  of  wish  to  serve  you,  since  it  is  my 
chance  to  he  the  richer ;  and  suffer  me  to  help  you  as  you  would 
help  me,  were  our  cases  reversed  ?  " 

"  A  hasty  youthful  speech  is  not  to  hind  me  now,  that  I  have 
learned  to  think  differently  from  what  I  did,  when  I  had  the 
power  to  hestow  as  well  as  to  receive,^'  said  Kate.  '*  I  have 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  now.  My  loss  deprives  me  of  the 
ahility  to  give ;  my  poverty  denies  me  the  rightt— the  pleasure — 
to  accept." 

"  Kate,  if  not  for  your  own  sake,  yet  for  mine,  consent  to  do 
as  I  would  have  you,*'  urged  Fermor.  "  How  do  you  helieve  I 
can,  with  any  comfort,  lie  softly,  eat  luxuriantly,  live  idly, 
yonder  at  Worthington  Court,  knowing  that  my  own  kins- 
woman is  lodging  humhly,  faring  hardly,  drudging  unduly,  the 
while  ?  " 

"  You  have  nothing  to  do  hut  to  sleep  upon  the  hoards,  feed 
upon  hread  and  water,  and  work  like  a  horse,  if  the  contrary  dis- 
tress you.  There  will  he  something  in  the  way  of  life  that  will 
have  its  charms  for  the  Iron  Cousin,  who  has  a  passion  for  self- 
denial,  austerity,  rigour  of  ahnegation.  A  thousand  pities  he 
did  not  live  in  his  owm  age  of  iron,  or  in  the  time  of  hair  shirts, 
fasts,  disciplines,  and  penances.  What  a  right  glorious  and  fer- 
ruginous saint  he  would  have  made !  He  might  have  worn  a 
girdle  like  St.  Somehody,  to  eat  into  his  flesh,  only  he  would 
have  worn  a  rusty  chain  in  lieu  of  a  well-rope.  He  might  have 
retired  to  the  top  of  a  pillar  for  his  forty  years'  ahode,  like  St. 
Something,  only  he  would  have  added  a  sharp  spike  to  the  heati- 
tudcs  of  his  resting-place." 

"  Kate  !  Kate !  I  am  in  earnest — in  deep,  vital  earnest," 
said  Fermor,  "  and  you  will  jest." 

"  Best  let  me  jest  while  I  am  in  the  humour,"  she  replied ; 
^^  if  I  take  to  earnest,  I  may  say  something  that  may  displease 
you  worse  th^  my  jesting." 
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^  Nothing  can  be  less  weloome  to  me  than  your  treating  as  a 
jest  what  I  would  have  you  consider  earnestly,  seriously,  Kate,'^ 
he  said. 

^'  Then  take  my  serious  answer,*'  she  replied,  in  as  grave  and 
firm  a  tone  as  his  own.  /^  I  have  considered  this  question ;  con- 
sidered it  carefully,  finally.  I  have  noade  up  my  mind  that  I  will 
never  be  beholden  to  any  one  for  a  livelihood — relation,  or  no  re- 
lation— ^while  I  can  earn  a  living  for  myself  by  my  own  exertions. 
I  am  young,  strong,  healthful,  with  faculties  of  average  capacity. 
Many — ^better,  worthier  by  far  than  myself — ^have  to  work  for 
their  bread.  I  may  have  still  another  motive ;  but  why  need  I 
state  it  ?  Yet  I  will-— once  for  all — that  you  may  understand 
me  thoroughly,  decidedly,  and  that  the  question  may  be  hence- 
forth at  rest  between  us.  I  may  have  a  certain  end  of  my  own 
in  this  determination.  I  may  propose  it  to  myself  as  a  probation, 
a  test,  a  trial,  a  tasL  I  may  have  a  secret  incentive  to  support 
me  in  my  intention  to  labour  patiently,  sincerely,  perseveringly, 
in  a  humble,  honest,  self-dependent  path.  I  may  have  such 
a  view,  I  say,  and  I  ask  you,  my  kinsman,  my  friend,  not  to 
seek  to  move  me  from  my  purpose.  Crow-bars  should  not 
do  it;  the  Iron  Cousin  shall  not — ^will  not — if  I  beg  him  to 
desist." 

There  was  a  glow  of  resolve,  a  tone  of  high-set  determination 
in  Kate's  manner,  as  she  said  this,  whieh  impressed  Fermor 
Worthington  with  the  idea  that  this  motive,  this  secret,  power- 
ful incentive  she  spoke  of,  was  no  other  than  her  attachment  to 
Cecil  Lascelles ;  and  that  her  view  in  thus  choosing  to  work  dili- 
gently and  self-helpingly,  was  to  preserve  her  independence  for 
his  sake.  There  was  much  of  heightened  admiration,  mingled 
with  bitterness,  unspeakable  bitterness,  in  the  thought. 

In  the  gall  of  the  latter  feeling,  he  hurriedly  said,  '^  The 
Iron  Coiisin  should  not  suffer  himself  to  yield  beneath  entreaty ; 
he  should  know  how  to  refuse  an  unreasonable  request,  to  deny 
unfit  demand." 

'^  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Iron  Cousin  can  steel  him 
9ai£  against  aught  that  interferes  with  his  own  sublime  will  and 
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pleasare,  his  own  high  and  mighty  sovereign  iron  will,"  said 
Kate,  at  once  relapsing  into  her  wonted  light  scoffing  tone  and 
haaghtj  speech,  upon  his  resistance  to  her  appeal  '^  But  there 
shall  he  no  question  of  his  yielding  to  supplication.  He  shall 
have  no  trial  of  his  power  to  withstand  entreaty.  I  do  not  now 
'  beg  '  him  to  desist ;  I  desire  him  to  do  so ;  and  merely  request 
him  to  understand  that  I  do  not  require  his  sanction  or  his  coun- 
sel, his  permission  or  his  approval.  I  abide  neithei*  refusal  nor 
denial.  I  acknowledge  no  right  of  his  to  grant  or  to  withhold — 
to  consent  or  to  forbid.  His  version  of  guardianship  is  dictator- 
ship ;  his  signification  of  protection  is  authority  to  control,  right 
to  prescribe.  If  to  recognize  guardian  and  protector  in  my  sole 
relative  on  earth,  be  to  relinquish  liberty  of  judgment  over  mj 
own  actions,  then  I  renounce  kindred  altogether,  and  will  strive 
to  suffice  to  myself  in  my  passage  through  the  world." 

Kate  felt  herself  to  blame ;  but  with  her  characteristic  im 
petuosity  and  natural  wilfulness,  joined  to  her  old  special  per* 
versity  of  feeling,  where  Fermor  Worthington  was  concerned 
ehe  could  not  help  persisting.  She  felt  that  this  was  not  the 
way  to  commence  her  proposed  task  of  moral  amelioration  and 
self -chastening ;  she  knew  that  she  should  arraign  herself,  and 
suffer  severely  from  remorse  and  reproach  of  conscience,  on  a 
subsequent  reviewal  of  her  conduct ;  but  still  she  could  not  sub- 
due her  impulse  at  the  moment  to  yield  to  the  excited  and 
variously-compounded  tumult  of  emotions  that  surged  within 
her. 

'^  Ton  speak  harshly,  Kate,"  Fermor  said,  after  a  pause,  dur- 
ing which  he  had  been  gathering  calmness  to  reply,  without 
showing  how  deeply  her  words  hurt  him. 

''  I  speak  openly ;  as  you  know  I  always  do.  That  is  one 
reason,  had  I  no  other,  which  would  determine  me  never  to  be- 
come dependent  on  a  relation  for  bread.  I  should  choose  to  re- 
serve freedom  of  speech  and  behaviour  ;  and  that  could  hardly 
be,  were  I  to  sacrifice  independence,  and  deliver  myself  up  a 
bondswoman,  a  stipendiary,  a  pensioner-  on  another's  bounty. 
ITou  know  I  have  always  used  liberty  of  retort  with  the  Iron 
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Coosio  ;  and  I  intend  to  maintain  my  right  to  do  so,  wheoaTer  it 
pleases  me, — if  it  do  not  affront  him." 

"  It  cannot  affront  or  offend  me ;  but — "  he  stopped 

"  If  he  do  not  object  to  it, — disapprove  of  it " 

Fermor  Worthington  was  silent. 

"  Pray  let  there  be  explicit  answer,"  she  said. 

"  You  know,  Kate,  I  have  never  spared  you,  nor  flattered  yoo. 
I, — I — regard  you  too  truly,  to  allow  me  to  do  either ;  and  I  can- 
not tell  an  untruth,  even  to  please  you.  I  may  not  say  I  approve 
your  cutting  speech — ^your  wounding  manner ;  for  they  are,  I  too 
keenly  feel,  the  one  point  that  mars  all  else  in  you.  Kate,"  he 
added,  with  an  attempt  to  speak  smilingly,  "  till  he  can  inure  him- 
self to  bear  more  philosophically — as  he  should  do,  since  they  deal 
but  according  to  their  nature — these  diamond-pointed  thrusts,  the 
Iron  Cousin  will  abstain  from  exposing  himself  to  their  assaults. 
Sir  Dullarton  has  asked  me  to  go  for  him  to  Scotland,  and  settle 
the  title  deeds  of  a  small  estate — a  shooting-box — ^he  has  in  the 
Highlands.  I  ask  but  one  thing  of  you,  Kate.  If  you  should 
desire  a  kinsman's  aid,  a  brother's  counsel,  a  friend's  help,  do  not 
omit  to  write  to  me, — to, — to  your  Iron  Cousin." 

It  was  well  that  Kate  Iretonwas  still  leaning  against  the 
young  oak-tree  ;  it  enabled  her  to  sustain  her  limbs ;  to  conoeal 
their  trembling  and  the  throbbing  of  her  heart ;  and  gave  her  time 
to  command  her  faltering  voice,  ere  she  replied.  She  nerved  her- 
self to  utter  the  simple  form  of  "  Gk)od  bye !  "  to  receive  and  re- 
turn the  quiet  shake  of  the  hand ;  to  see  him  turn  away,  and  van* 
ish  slowly  from  her  sight. 

She  walked  straight  home.  Her  step  was  even ;  her  eyes  dry ,' 
her  face  stedfast.  But  her  hands  were  icy  cold  ;  her  lips  were  col- 
ourless ;  there  was  a  stringent  contraction  of  the  brow ;  and  within 
her  bosom,  her  heart  felt  like  a  leaden-bound  burning  spot,— 
where,  spite  of  all,  lay  the  consciousness  that  were  it  to  go  through 
again,  she  should  act  precisely,  as  she  had  done.  Altered  as  she 
was, — ^unchanged  as  he  was, — she.felt  that  she  must  still  treat  him 
thus,  in  order  to  keep  from  him  and  from  herself  the  secret  thirst 
to  treat  him  differently. 
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The  last  thing  at  night,  Matty  said  to  Kate,  suddenly :  ''  I  for- 
got to  show  you  what  that  good,  thoughtful  Mr.  Fermor  gave  me, 
*  to  buy  physic  and  the  best  medical  'tendance  that  could  be  got, 
when  I  was  telling  him  about  my  rheumatics.  He's  different  from 
a  most  young  gentlemen,  is  Mr.  Fermor ;  he's  thoughtful,  and 
considerate,  and  hears  one  out  patiently,  while  one's  speaking  of 
one's  worrits  and  miseries.  He  don't  interrupt.  He  lets  one 
talk  on  in  peace — ^and  that's  a  comfort.  See  here  !  "  she  said,  as 
she  put  a  bank-note  into  Kate's  hands.  ''He's  a  generous,  good- 
hearted  gentleman,  for  all  he's  like  his  father  before  him, — just  a 
bit  cold  and  distant,  and  marbly-like.  But  it's  more  manner,  than 
reality.  He  must  have  some  feeling,  to  think  of  making  me  such 
a  handsome  present  to  get  doctoring  with." 

"  You  did  not  tell  me  what  he  gave  you,"  said  Kate,  absently. 

"  Why,  you're  looking  at  it,  Miss  Kate,  my  darling." 

She  was  looking  at  it ;  but  did  not  see  it, — as  money.  Sum 
and  amount  were  invisible  to  her ;  she  beheld  only  something 
that  he  had  touched ;  something  that  he  had  given,  kindly,  thought- 
fully, generously.  She  kept  it  folded,  just  as  it  was,  enclosed 
between  her  palms,  with  a  sense  of  treasured  content ;  while  she 
answered  Matty  by  some  playful  rejoinder,  saying  she  would  take 
care  of  it  for  her. 

"  So  do,  darling.  Not  but  what  I  can  take  care  of  it  myself. 
I  a'n't  nowise  careless.  I  could  always  be  trusted  with  money 
of  other  people's ;  and  I  dare  say,  I  shouldn't  be  less  trustwor- 
thy with  my  own.  But  I  like  you  to  take  charge  of  it  for  me. 
I'll  tell  you  what  I've  been  thinking  of,  Miss  Kate.  I  mean  to 
knit  Mr.  Fermor  one  of  my  best  purses,  in  return  for  his  kind 
present.  I  noticed  he  had  the  shabbiest  old  purse  of  his  own, 
poor  young  gentleman  ;  he  is  but  a  bachelor,  and  hasn'#  nobody 
to  look  after  him  a  bit,  and  see  that  he  has  things  handsome  and 
proper  about  him ;  and  so  I  shall  knit  him  one  of  my  very  hand- 
somest." 

''  Oh  the  pride  of  the  clever  knitter ! "  exclaimed  Kate. 
'*  Oh,  the  skill-conceit  of  you  '  spinsters  «and  knitters  in  the 
sun  1 ' " 

11* 
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'<  Well,  perhaps  I  do  think  myself  a  tolerable  knitter ;  but  u 
for  t'other,  no  need  to  twit  me  with  being  a  spinster,  Th^e^s 
no  call  to  cast  that  up  to  me.  Thereof  worse  titles  for  us  women 
than  '  old  maid.'  It  a'n't  every  woman's  fortune  to  get  married ; 
not  but  what  I  might  ha'  been,  oyer  and  over  again,  if  I'd  chose; 
but  no  matter  for  that  I " 

'^  Of  course  you  might,  Mattykin  1  When  these  kind  old 
eyes  were  bright  with  twenty  summers'  sunshine,  I'll  be  bound 
they  could  count  their  murderous  deeds  by  scores.  And  they're 
still  sharp  enough,  a'n't  they  ?  sharp  as  your  own  knitting-nee- 
dles. Their  sight  don't  fail  them  a  jot.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
they  noticed  even  the  colour  of  that  old  shabby  purse  you  were 
talking  of." 

''  That  they  did ;  my  eyes  haven't  lost  their  quickness,  though 
mayhap  their  brightness  is  gone.  I  a'n't  blind,  thank  Heaven  I 
Although  my  old  eyes  mayn't  be,  to  look  at,  what  they  were 
when  that  saucy  Dick  Dimble — Ben!s  father.  Miss  Kate — used  to 
call  'em  sparklers ;  yet  they  can  see  pretty  nigh  as  plain  as  ever. 
And  to  prove  it  to  you,  my  darling,  I'll  just  t^ll  you  that  I  took 
notice  Mr.  Former's  old  purse  was  a  dark  brown ;  for  all  the 
world  like  that  strong  stout  one  I  made  you  for  a  travelling- 
purse,  when  you  went  abroad  to  foreign  parts  last  year.  But  I'll 
make  him  a  beautiful  new  one ;  fit  for  such  a  gentleman  as  he  is 
to  wear." 

Still  folded  in  four, — smooth,  and  delicate,  and  welcome  to 
the  touch— dear  and  hallowed  to  fancy — the  cherished  note  lay 
beneath  Kate  Ireton's  pillow  that  night.  In  many  things  she 
was  yet  a  very  child, — and  a  very  woman  too. 


•  •• 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


I'rb  tedium  and  void  of  her  present  existence  seemed  redoubled 
to  Kate,  after  the  bsief  re-appearance  of  Fermor  Worthingtoo. 
It  was  like  the  chilling  withdrawal  of  the  sun  after  a  burst  of 
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spring  warmtli  and  brightness.  Deepened  shade  ooining  upon 
passing  shine ;  disappointment  shotting  oat  a  glimpse  of  promise. 
But  it  was  the  result  of  her  own  deed,  and  she  told  herself  that 
she  was  content. 

She  pursued  her  solitary  rambles  after  her  daily  toil,  as  the 
surest  means  of  rest,  for  both  frame  and  spirit.  Exercise  and 
open  air,  acted  restoratirely  for  cramped  limbs,  and  afforded  re- 
freshment for  jaded,  weary,  stifled  oppression ;  while  free  mo- 
tion, free  breathing,  free  feeling,  seryed  best  to  rouse  from  stag- 
nant or  one-currented  thought. 

Once,  as  she  extended  her  walk  farther  than  hitherto,  allured 
by  the  beauty  of  the  eyening,  and  the  retired  quiet  of  her  path, 
Kate  found  herself  near  to  the  wooded  enclosures  of  Heathcote. 
She  turned  abruptly  from  the  stile  beneath  the  hazles,  not  choos- 
ing to  linger  there ;  but  walking  on  a  little  farther,  she  stood 
leaning  against  a  small  wicket-gate,  and  looked  over  into  the 
park  glades. 

There  was  not  a  leaf  stirring,  not  a  sound  to  be  heard.  Soli- 
tude the"  most  perfect,  peace  the  most  complete,  reigned  around 
her. 

While  congratulating  herself  upon  the  seclusion  and  privacy 
of  the  spot,  the  recollection  crossed  her  mind  of  the*  time  when 
her  boyish  cousin  had  said  that  it  was  not  well  for  her,  a  young 
lady,  unattended,  unprotected,  to  go  out  alone ;  and  she  smiled 
to  think  how  securely  now,  the  humble  school-teacher  could  walk 
whither  she  would,  unnoticed  as  unaccompanied. 

The  thought  had  hardly  passed,  when  she  heard  a  horse's 
footstep  approaching,  alotig  the  lane.  She  maintained  her  posi- 
tion, without  moving,  or  looking  round. 

Presently  she  heard  a  strange  voice  say :  "  Can  you  tell  me 
the  nearest  way  to  Dingleton,  my  girl  ? '' 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  that  grated  unpleasantly 
upon  her  ear  ;  and  she  glanced  over  her  shoidder  to  see  how  the 
appearanoe  assorted  with  the  speaking-voice.  She  saw  a  well- 
dressed  man  on  horseback ;  whose  look  and  air  as  much  belied 
the  gentlemanly  apparel,  as  it  confirmed  the  impression  conveyed 
by  his  tone  and  maimer. 
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KmW  r«!af«ed  into  Imt  former  attitude. 

"^  Et  Jijr^  *  what  a  beamtifkl  &ce !  '^  exclaimed  tbe  man  ti 

ltiai:<vl£     T!iea  Ih*  mdd^  aloud  :  **  Bo  jon  hear,  child  ?    Why 

'"^  I  ^<ftir ;  bat  I  an  not  bovnd  to  answer,  or  direct  jou.  I 
vK  TK»  in&^f r  r^'stt  Tti^ere  is  one  &rther  on,  at  the  end  of  the 
t  tnv\     in*  on,  and  Tv>till  Sad  it** 

*^  Kut  I  do  11*1  care  to  go  on  jnst  now,  since  I've  fallen  in 
irr^h  ii»ait»ca  t^r  K*tt*»r  than  a  post  Fd  rather  yon  would  guide 
wn?.  rt  ^thcr*  Cell  Tn<i — naj.  whj  wonH  joa  he  ciril,  my  heantj, 
i.^»i  tttrri  r,»ttnd.  vid  att<?nd»  when  yon're  spoken  to  ?  '* 

^^  W'tvo  t  »ct  adirew  me  properly,  I  may  attend." 

**  \^d  bvw^.  ?>^T'  w^  J^tt  to  be  addressed,  pretty  one  ?  ^ 

^  5>r  nv»ct»  of  the  ti:Ie:j  roa  haxe  nsed.** 

"*  I  4at  Tj«.>8  in  she  ^^bt?  of  |:iTuig  my  address  to  strangers,  ea- 
^v«A  \  ;hv'c<»  w  :!i  uo  l^c:erj  of  recommendation — in  speech  or 

^'  Xo  *  T^va  tl?.  I  iiid  oat  yoar  address,  I'll  try  and  con- 
Iv*t5  ^^>^.>vf  w:;a  irii/.!:^  T^,>a  awar  from  home."  ^ 

T^v*  wjji  :?nfvM.rt^:^vT  di^cmoonted,  and  came  towards  her. 
K*5v  Vj.rrK-Nt  I  "ivr  a  «arilxfd  fikwn,  terror-stricken,  bnt  stand- 

T^N^  r^t  tit  ^r^,v5:^Nt  oicc«e.  aad  koked  wader  her  bonnet  with  in- 

^^  KvV^  Vas*^  '  I  di3i  tt<>t  s«>rt£scoiiied  to  soch  nde  approach !" 

^^  ^jk*»t^.\^    I  K^Ao^  TvHu  my  hao^ty  riDage  fiur  one — ^my 

Kah^^  Vvsah  bvNAt  tbi-ck.  She  looked  rouid  deq>erately  for 
Kv!v.  Al  iJi^  wviJtK^ai  sii^  tl\*h  th^  ntfian  touch  upon  her  diool- 
dv^r,  iK^  K»M  r^d«  bw«i?iL  a^a*t  her  Terr  fece,  she  es|Med  Ben 
iViuM^  vfvv<>^i-^  ^W  K5N^.  Cnric^  raplarovsly  "Ben!  Ben!" 
j^K^  wrvHK^v^l  hcp^'tf  aw:fcy,  tew  swiftly  after  him,  dnng  to  his 
wm,  jjkud  h^wrrWd  oftwards. 

^^  Oho  ^  a  r«3iie  sweetheart !    But  IH  w>t  kw  s^t  of  the 
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irencfa.  I  shall  find  means  to  meet  her  again.  By  Jore  1  iha'i 
aa  handsome  as  an  angel,  though  proad  as  the  prince  of  fallsn 
ones — Lnoifer  himsell" 

"  What  has  frighted  yon.  Miss  Kate  ?  Who  haa  harmed 
yon?  Some  one  has  insulted  you.  If  I  tbooght  that — ^let  me 
go  back  and  thrash  the  fellow,  vhoevei  he  may  be." 

"  No,  no ;  go  with  me  home.  No  matter  for  the  man. 
Leave  him  alone ;  aincfi  IVe  made  tny  escape,  lot  us  think  no 
more  of  him." 

"  If  he's  Uie  ohap  I  have  half  a  notion  he  mnst  be,  from  the 
glimpse  I  caught  of  him,"  muttered  Beo,  beneath  his  clenched 
teeth,  and  expressively  doubling  his  clenched  fist,  "  I'd  retnra, 
and  not  leave  him  till  I'd  sent  every  tooth  he  has  down  hii 
throat,  and  mashed  every  bone  he  has  in  bis  skin  to  a  jelly." 

"  Why,  who  do  you  suspect  him  to  be,  Ben  ?  He  seemed  to 
^e  a  stranger  hereabouts.  I  have  never  seen  his  face  before. 
He's  no  one  of  the  neighbourhood,  I  think." 

"  If  it's  the  man  I  mean,  it's  Sir  James  Baddeley,  the  young 
baronet."  And  Ben  ground  something  between  his  teeth  that 
sounded  like  a  deep  bitter  corse. 

"  Sir  James  Baddeley  !  I  think  I  have  heard  Mr.  Huntley 
mention  him."  . 

"  Yes ;  he's  staying  up  at  oar  place  now.  He  has  often 
visited  at  Huntley  Lodge — more's  the  pity — before  now.     But 

I'll  keep  an  eye  on  him     and  if  it  be  he "  Ben's  tongue  left 

his  speech  unfinished  ;  but  his  look  couoluded  it  fiercely  and  ex- 
pressively. 

"  Ben,  you  must  not  think  of  resenting  this  man's  oatoage. 
It  may  cost  you  your  place.  Think  of  White  Bess  and  Chestnut 
PiiUlis.  Care  not  for  the  insult  to  me  j  I  care  no  more  for  it 
myself,  now  it  is  past." 

"  May  be  not  altogether  for  yonr  sake,  I  owe  bun  a  grudge 
Miss  Kate :  but  no  matter,"  stud  Ben. 

"  Give  up  revenge,  for  your  own,  Ben,"  said  Kate  Iretoo. 

"  'Tie  for  more  than  my  own,"  muttered  Ben.  Then  he 
added  somelbitig  in  a  clearer  tone  about  the  horses;  telling 
Kate  that  they  were  sleek,  and  well,  and  well  ofi'. 
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bat  driving  the  poor  fellow  awsy  ?  '^  said  Kate.  ^*  Ben  ie  mo 
dest,  and  wants  a  little  kindly  encouragement.  He  is  the  least 
forward  or  presuming,  of  any  young  man  I  ever  saw.  He  is  ae 
humble  and  diffident  as  though  he  possessed  no  tithe  of  the  good 
qnalities  he  really  possesses.  He  is  faithful,  constant,  and  firm 
in  his  attachment.  He  is  warm  in  feeling,  sterling  in  principle, 
and  high  in  honour,  though  no  higher  in  grade  than  a  simple 
Btablelad." 

<*  No  one  knows  Ben  Dimble's  excellent  qualities  better 
than  I  do,"  said  Buth  Field,  quietly,  but  earnestly.  Her  man- 
ner was  chiefly  remarkable  for  extreme  quietness  with  extreme 
earnestness. 

''  Then  why  did  you  not  show  a  little  more  gracionsness, 
when  there  was  a  question  of  his  coming  with  us  ?  " 

*'  You  had  asked  him  ;  if  he  had  chosen  to  oome,  that  might 
have  sufficed.  There  was  surely  no  need  of  my  adding  weight  to 
your  request.  But  who  are  those  girls  he  spoke  of  ?  Fellow- 
servants  ?  " 

«  What  girls,  Ruth  ?  " 

<^  Bess  and  Phillis ;  I  thought  he  mentioned  two  by  those 
names.  Or  you  did,  to  him.  And  I  imagined  they  might  be 
fellow-servants  of  his  formerly,  at  Heathcote,  in  whom  he— in 
whom  you  took  an  interest.*' 

Kate  threw  a  quick  bright  glance  at  Bath.  Then  she  answer- 
ed smiling,  '^  Feliow-servants  of  his,  did  you  say  7  Well,  yes ; 
fellow-servants. " 

"  What  kind  of  young  women  are  they  ?  ''  said  Buth,  pre- 
sently. 

'*  Not  young  women  at  all,"  said  Kate. 

"  What  kind  of  girls,  then  ?  " 

''  Not  girls,  either,"  answered  Elate. 

"  Not  girls  !  what  then  ?  " 

*^  Mares,"  replied  Kate,  drily.  '^  White  Bess  was  my  favoiur- 
ite  saddle-horse ;  and  Chestnut  Phillis  was  my  dear  uncle's.  Ah, 
Buth  I  many  a  happy  gallop  have  we  had  on  those  two  beautiful 
creatures  I    And  good  Ben  loved  them  so  well  for  his  old  master's 
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T-me  w^eit:  fnL     T&e  Wcsr  coapellcd  to  giro  u[#  bcr  walks 
rov  ^fTTTTBtS^s  t9  Kale  Iretoo.     If  rendered  doubly 
a  xnT  la^wmd  1  :iO  a]>d  €»gniiw  f  jit ;  it  left  the  mental 
K;^T  f&i^TDe  <4  tW  daj  v&saooeeded  bj  relaxation ;  it  made 
<x>Mir^f«&i  »im.'4oaT  ef  t^  KhotA-room  an  nnrefiered  oppres* 
:  it  ^Te  ixr  Boi^i^  to  )ook  forward  to,  from  which  she 
SL^x^  w«3*  Tir^sT.  &esii  5wnt,  Cre^  esduraDoe. 

^  *  ^  •  " 

A  kii>i  oif  iassTud^  creft  orer  her  firame ;  a  d^ree  of  pallor 
i^*)^  ^if^^  ^*^  £*<^-  s*^  ^o*  ^irits  betrajed  a  certain  inTolontarj 
AiM^)Mr^  R«th  FWld  had  gathered  the  reason  of  her  ceasing  to 
walk  tMil  all«r  school  was  orer,  and  more  than  once  offered  to  go 
with  h<«r :  b«t  Kate,  fearing  lest  the  fiitigne  should  be  too  much 
fvw  h^  <^«{«Mik«k  d^lined.  Howerer,  after  some  time,  Ituth'8 
WnMi  «id  atrsBgth  so  Tistblj  improred,  that  E^ate  oonsonted 
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they  abonld  take  a  little  tarn  by  tbe  rivefride  together,  at  firat ; 
then  farther,  and  farther,  until  at  length  they  rambled  a  ooneid- 
erable  distance. 

One  fine  half-holiday,  they  bad  been  tempted  into  extending 
their  iralk  beyond  their  usual  limita ;  and  they  foand  tbemaelTea 
near  the  entrance  of  Wortbington  Court. 

Butb  espreesed  a  great  desire  to  see  tbe  place,  wbioh  was 
celebrated  among  tbe  fine  canntry-Bcata,  saying  that  she  bad  beard 
tbe  master  of  the  house  was  absent,  and  that  it  would  afford  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  gratifying  ber  wish,  and  of  obtaining 
rest.     This  latter  plea  determined  Kate  Ireton  in  assenting. 

''  You  know  Mr.  Wortbington,  I  tbiok  ?  I  remember  seeing 
yon  with  bim,  when  he  caioe  that  morning  to  tbe  sohoot-bouse  to 
pay  a  subscription  for  a  fnend.  I  beard  wbo  he  was,  and  who 
you  were,  for  I  asked  ;  tbe  incident  of  a  lady  and  gentleman  on 
horseback  calling  there,  oaosing  some  sensation  in  our  little 
community.     You  are  well  acquainted  with  him  f  " 

"  We  are  cousins,"  said  Kate. 

"  Ah  I  then  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  oar  gaining  access. 
Though  I've  understood  be  does  not  object  to  strangen  seeing 
tbe  house  and  grounds,  when  he  is  absent." 

An  old  woman,  nearly  bent  double,  now  came  forth  from  the 
Lodge. 

"  Ay,  sure,"  she  answered.  "  Master's  away,  and  the  serranti 
have  all  had  leare  to  go  for  a  holiday,  till  be  comes  back.  I'm 
left  in  charge,  and  I  can  show  yon  tbe  place,  well  enough.  What 
though  I'm  not  so  upright  as  I  used  to  be,  and  though  I've  lost 
my  bearing  a  bit,  and  my  old  eyes  are  not  so  good  as  they  were 
once  npon  a  time  ?  I'm  strong  and  hearty  yet,  and  I've  got  my 
fsculticB,  thauk  Ood,  as  good  as  erer." 

Kate  saw  that  the  old  lodge-keeper  retained  no  recollection 
of  herself;  and  it  had  a  itraage  kind  of  pleasure  for  her  to  find 
it  was  so.  She  could  the  more  unrestrainedly  enjoy  tbe  pleasure 
it  gave  ber  to  find  herself  here — ^onknown,  and  onobaerred,  as 
unexpectedly. 

They  stood  upon  the  broad  stone  terraoe.  The  slanting  beaau 


«r  IW  aftcnMtt  OTB  Ml  «pM  tke  §BiSmg&  of  tfce  fine  old  itm 
tmiflmf  wmtd  Hfkt  mad  iWdov  vpoB  tkeir  gnarled  tnnks,  ui 
vpoo  the  slendor  bol»  0/  tke  joooger-f^aBted  ones,  mod  biisgiiig 
iBto  gkyving  efect  tke  TodoBl  Iswbs,  and  svelliDg  knolk,  snd 
of  pak  seeocrj. 
*  Wlial  a  pitT  that  magbUj  boHdiag  riioiild  be  sUtiooed 
theie !  "^  said  Rusk ;  ^  it  nipedes  the  riewy  and  is  nglj  in  it- 
wdL     I  wocidcr  tke  owner  of  lo  beaatilid  <m  ^M>t  should  suffer  it 


"*  It  is  of  seniee  as  aa  iee-lionae,  I  beliere,"  said  Kate. 

"^  What  did  je  saj  ?  A  nice  koose  ?  I  beliere  joa  !  "  and 
Ike  old  woaaa.  ^  Few  seats  in  tke  eoontj  ean  mateh  with  o«r& 
The  aMBsioa  is  a  perfect  pictor'.  All  the  foQcs  sajs  so  as  seei 
ik-^ 

^  We  were  taUdagof  the  ice-howse  jowder,"  said  Kuth,  whose 
quiet  bwt  peDetraling  lone  Bade  berieadOyvodeirstood  bj  the  deaf 
dame.  ^  I  was  wondering  why  it  aiionld  be  aUowed  there,  so  on- 
omamenUl  as  il  is." 

^  Oh,  ah,  jcs  !  it's  no  great  ornament,  to  be  sore ;  bnt  there^ 
reasons  lor  its  being  kep'  op,  je  see.  I  know  more  of  them  rea- 
sons, pVkaps,  than  anj  body  iiring.  Cnr'oas  enoogh,  I  chanced 
to  come  acquainted  with  them  reasons,  when  not  a  soul  knowM  I 
know'd  'em.  I'll  tell  jou  all  about  'em,  for  they're  cur'oos,  and 
it  was  eur'ous  how  I  cobm  to  know  'em." 

*'  If  they're  a  seeret,  don't  repeat  them,"  said  Kate. 

''What  does  she  saj?"  said  the  old  woman,  ^pealing  to 
Ruth. 

"  That  if  those  reasons  are  a  seeret,  jon  should  not  repeat 
them." 

*'  Well,  they're  a  secret,  and  they^  not  a  secret.  Not  a  soul 
knows  'em,  I  fancy,  but  myself ;  and  yet  if  the  whole  world  know'd 
'en,  it'd  only  be  the  more  to  master's  credit.  You  must  know,  a 
long  time  ago,  when  old  master  was  aliye,  he  and  young  master 
(master  as  is  now)  was  standin'  on  this  here  terns,  just  as  we 
might  be ;  and  they  fell  into  talk  about  yon  ice-house — ygung 
master  rowing  it  was  a  rile,  ugly  heap  o'  rubbish,  only  fit  to  be 
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polled  down.  Old  master  waa  one  who  nerer  liked  to  be  told 
anything ;  but  chose  to  have  all  seem  his  own  notion,  and  his  own 
doing.  Welly  he  answered  mighty  stiff,  and  grand,  and  freezing 
— as  he  used  to.  Then  I  heard  young  roaster  answer  quick  and 
hasty,  as  if  he  was  provoked ;  and  then  he  said  he  didn't  Want  to 
be  disrespectful,  but  he  did  think  the  ice-house  ought  to  come 
down  ;  it  was  so  hidgeous,  and  so  in  the  gang- way.  Then  I  heard 
(I'd  come  out  to  get  some  plaintain,  you  see,  for  my  canary-bird, 
knowing  it  growed  very  fine  and  plentiful  just  by  the  terris,  so  I 
was  close  to  'em  both,  underneath,  in  the  shadow  of  the  terris,  and 
heard  'em  quite  plain, — more  by  token,  my  hearin'  was  as  quick 
as  a  mole's  then,  though  I  kep'  as  mute  as  a  fish  while  I  listened, 
and  I  heard)  high  words  pass  between  'em.  Some'at  about  being 
impertinent  and  meddlesome  from  old  master ;  and  obstinate  and 
immoyeable,  from  young  master.  And  then  old  master  said : 
'  You  can  do  as  you  like,  when  I'm  dead  and  gone ;  you'll  be  mas- 
ter here  then.  Till  then,  I  am  master ;  and  not  a  brick  shall  be 
touched.'  There  was  a  stop  of  a  sudden  ;  and  then  I  heard  young 
master  say :  '  'Tis  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  ever  forgot  my- 
self to  you,  father ;  it  shall  be  the  last.  Forgive  me  1  Never 
while  I  live  shall  a  stone  of  the  place  be  removed.'  Cur'ous 
enough,  an't  it,  I  should  chance  to  hear  how  that  old  ice-house 
is  left  to  stick  where  'tis.  And  stick  where  'tis  it  will,  to  the 
end  o'  time,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Dorcas  Price.  I  know  what 
stuff  young  master's  made  on.  He  does  what  he  ought,  through 
thick  and  thin.  If  that  heap  o'  rubbish  was  twice  as  rubbishy, 
and  twice  as  ugly  as  'tis,  he'd  never  have  it  down,  as  long  as  ho 
lived,  after  what  he'd  said  to  old  master.  And  for  my  part,  I 
think  he's  right" 

"  So  I  think,  Dorcas,"  said  Buth  Field. 

"  So  I  think,"  was  echoed  within  the  depths  of  Kate  Ireton'i 
souL 
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CHAPTEK    XLIV. 

"  And  now,  come  along,  and  I'll  show  you  the  house,"  said  old 
Dorcas,  hobbling  away  to  the  glass  door  which  gave  admission 
into  the  library. 

Kate  Ireton  lingered  for  a  m(Jmcnt,  letting  the  others  pass 
in  before  her,  as  she  looked  at  the  profusely  climbing  honey- 
suckle. A  few  late  blossoms  still  were  there,  although  the  sea- 
son was  advanced.  She  hastily  plucked  them  :  and,  prompted 
by  a  bashful  sensitiveness,  hid  them  within  the  bosom  of  her 
gown  ;  forgetting  that  she  might  have  worn  them  openly  without 
risk. 

As  she  rejoined  Ruth  and  Dorcas,  the  latter  was  saying : 
"Yes,  this  is  the  grand  libr'y — the  show-libr'y;  and  a  fine 
spacious  room  it  is,  with  its  heaps  o'  books,  and  its  handsome 
lounging-chairs,  and  its  convenient  tables ;  but  there^s  a  snug 
little  libr'y  up-stairs,  that  master  uses  as  his  own  private  sitt'n'- 
room,  that's  a  deal  cosier  to  my  thinkin'.  And  he  seems  to  think 
so  too,  for  he's  fond  of  sitt'n'  there.  Afore  he  set  off  for  Scot- 
land, he  took  a  deal  o'  pains  with  that  little  room,  and  had  it 
refitted  and  re-done  up.  I'll  take  ye  to  see  it,  directly;  but 
first,  I  must  show  you  the  pictur'  o'  little  Fermor  Worthington, 
pretty  creatur'." 

"  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Worthington,  when  he  was  a  boy  ? " 
asked  Ruth. 

"  No ;  the  little  girl ;  the  first  Fermor  Worthington,  that 
died  afore  young  master  was  born.  When  he  come  into  the 
world,  his  father  and  mother  give  him  the  same  name  as  the  child 
they'd  just  lost.  Qaeer  fancy,  warn't  it  ?  Though  a  pretty  un, 
too,  to  my  notion.  Howsumever,  the  pictur's  main  pretty ;  and 
so  like  young  master,  that  it  might  ha'  been  done  for  him  when 
he  wore  frock  and  sash.  There's  the  same  dark  blue  eyes,  with 
the  smilin'  look  in  'em,  while  the  mouth  keeps  serious  and 
l^rave." 
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"  It  is  indeed  %  beratifal  &ce— •  f&ce  enn  more  Uiui  beau- 
tiful," said  Butb,  softly.  "  le  it  not  ?  And  she  turned  in 
appeal  to  Kate  Ireton.  But  Kate  waa  Btandiog  lookiog  out  of 
the  nearest  windov,  aa  if  lost  in  thought. 

Buth  vould  not  disturb  ber,  but  contented  hecaelf  with 
■ilently  enjojing  the  lovely  suggestive  ezpTessioa  in  tbe  face  of 
tbe  child-portrait. 

Dorcaa  now  led  the  way  up-stairs,  showing  them  the  magnifi- 
cent drawing-room  suite ;  and  then,  at  the  end  of  a  long  gallery 
threw  open  a  door,  saying,  "  This  is  master's  own  little  study?    ■ 
libr'y." 

It  bad  tbe  same  aspect  as  tbe  large  one ;  while  its  single 
window  wu  as  thickly  clustered  with  the  luxuriant  honey-suokle, 
as  the  glass-door  and  range  of  windows  below.  There  was  aa 
extreme  simplicity  visible  in  the  appointmontB  of  this  BmsU 
chamber.  ^  single  chair,  a  pUun  writing-table,  a  few  neat  book- 
shelves, comprised  its  furniture ;  while  tbe  green-shaded  lamp 
which  stood  iu  one  comer,  seemed  to  proclaim  that  the  occupant 
spent  many  a  wakeful  vigil  during  the  night-hours,  in  assiduoos 
study.  But  there  was  one  circumatanoe  iu  the  arrangement  of 
this  spot,  that  peculiarly  addressed  itself  to  Kate  Ireton's  notice. 
In  choicely  carved  oak  frames,  and  grouped  with  an  evidently 
careful  regard  to  their  best  disposal,  were  all  her  own  sketches. 
Crayon  drawings,  chalk  studies,  pencilled  oatUnes,  pen-and-ink 
illustratioDs,  water-colour  copies,  and  attempts  in  oil,  had  been 
all  diligently  collected  and  assembled  here. 

In  remembering  how  honestly  the  Iron  Conain  had  onoe 
apoken  of  these  sketches,  viewed  solely  as  works  of  art,  Kate 
could  not  but  believe  that  another  motive  than  their  merit  must 
have  onuflcd  his  takiog  the  pains  to  obtain  tbem,  and  place  them 
here,  in  his  own  sitting-room. 

"  He  has  a  sort  of  liking  for  bis  wayward  cooain  Kato,  I  be- 
lieve, after  all,"  was  her  inward  sad-amiling  thought.  "  In  spite 
of  her  faults — which  his  judgment  cannot  but  oondeoin — his  taste 
disapprove — dtill,  I  think,  he  has  a  pitying,  compassionate,  half- 
tender  feeling  towards  her,  aa  towards  a  spoiled  ohild ;  one  who 
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miglifc  have  been  worih  something,  had  not  Nature,  and  eircum 
Btance,  and  her  own  perverse  folly,  combined  to  render  her  good- 
for-nothing.     Bat,  since  he  is  master  of  this  noble  place,  and  I 
am  no  longer  upon  a  level  with  him  even  in  worldly  rank,  never 
shall  he  guess  she  was  capable  of  better  and  higher  valne— de- 
serving of  better  and  dearer  esteem.      Let  him  still  believe  her 
faulty.     It  will  prevent  his  having  the  wish  to  discover  what  she 
would  fain  think  does  not  exist      If  she  could  not  allow  its  ex- 
istence when  her  own  was  prosperous,  less  than  ever,  now,  will 
she  consent  to  think  that  it  can  be.      I  am  heart-free  ms  he  is, 
though  we  have  each  a  mutual  odd  kind  of  liking,  that  w31 
last  through  both  our  lives,  for  the  sake  of  what  might  have 
been  between  us,  had  he  been  less  perfect,  had  I  been  less 
imperfect" 


On  their  way  home,  Ruth  Field  yielded  to  Kate^s  frequent 
instances  that  she  should  stay  and  rest  at  intervals.  They  were 
sitting  on  the  spreading  root  of  an  old  tree,  under  a  hedge, 
when,  in  the  lane,  on  the  other  side ,  they  heard  a  horse^e  foot 
approaching.  The  rider  passed  quite  close  ;  but  the  seat  which 
Kate  and  Ruth  oocupied,  was  so  screened,  that  although  they 
could  see  him  distinctly,  he  had  not  perceived  them. 

'^  It  is  the  same  man  I  What  a  fortunate  escape !  *'  said 
Kate  Ireton,  drawing  a  deep  breath.  ^'  It  is  the  man  I  en- 
countered the  other  evening,  when  good  Ben  helped  me  out  of 
my  strait'* 

She  turned  to  see  why  Ruth  made  no  reply.  Ruth  was  mute, 
pale,  and  trembling  violently. 

<*  Why,  Ruthy  I  what  is  this  ?     You  know  that  man  I  '* 

"  I  knew  him,"  faltered  Ruth,  turning  as  suddenly  red,  as  she 
had  before  been  white. 

^^  And  he  treated  you,  as  he  treated  me,  with  insult,  with 
outrage  ? "" 

Ruth  bowed  assent  "  Oive  me  a  moment,"  she  gasped, 
^  and  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was." 
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There  was  silence  for  a  space.  Tken  Ruth  Field  said,  in 
her  low,  equable  voice,  *'  Before  my  acoident-^before  I  was 
crippled  for  life — I  had  some  share  of — of — good  looks.  I 
know  not  why  I  shonld  hesitate,  since  I  speak  of  what  is  past 
and  gone.  At  that  time,  I  chanced  to  meet  this — this — to  meet 
him — at  a  Christmas  dance,  which  'Squire  Huntley  gaye  to  his 
tenants  and  the  villagers,  in  the  old  hall,  up  at  the  Lodge,  when 
the  master  of  the  house,  and  his  lady,  and  their  visitors,  joined 
in  the  holiday  merry-making.  He  singled  me  out — he  made  me 
his  partner  through  the  evening.  He  came  to  father's  cottage 
next  day ;  he  haunted  my  walks ;  he  pursued  me  unceasingly. 
He  has  a  tongue,  subtle,  smooth,  ready.  How  could  I  believe 
that  all  he  said  was  untrue — ^was  >a  mockery — a  snare  ?  He  pro- 
fessed to  love  me  fervently,  purely.  He  taught  me  to  think  he 
loved  me  sincerely,  faithfully.  I  gave  him  my  faith  in  return. 
I  gave  my  full,  free,  perfect  faith  to  one  who  cared  for  me  but  as 
a  toy,  a  pastime.  I  gave  credit  to  his  vowed  protest  that  he 
sought  me  as  a  wife ;  and  believed  him  when  he  swore  that  his 
sole  thought  was  how  to  bring  about  our  marriage.  But  my 
weak  trust  went  no  farther  than  the  sacrifice  of  my  girlish  heart, 
my  fond  affections.  Those  I  cast  at  the  foot  of  a  false  idol,  with 
the  lavish  reckless  confidence  with  which  youth  and  inexperience 
will  throw,  away  their  treasures ;  while  one  treasure  alone  was 
reserved — honour.  Peace  of  mind,  self-respect,  happiness,  were 
wrecked,  although  that  one  chief  possession  was  saved.  By  the 
same  stroke  of  fate  which  left  me  lame,  deformed,  and  stripped 
of  all  the  pretensions  to  beauty  which  my  face  could  once  boast, 
I  was  left  beggared  of  hope,  of  love,  of  faith  in  vowed  truth. 
Without  one  parting  or  explaining  word  to  soften  the  cruel  blow, 
he  forsook  me." 

Her  head  sank  upon  her  bosom,  as  Ruth  Field  closed 
her  simple  narrative  ;  and  she  sat  speechless,  motionless,  re- 
signed. 

*^  And  is  it  possible  you  can  still  love  this  man  ?  "  said  Kate 
Irieton,  after  a  paxise. 

*'  I  thought  I  had  taught  my  heart  worthier  strength," 
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answered  Rutli ;  "  but  my  agitation  just  now,  at  sight  of  bim, 
shows  how  weak  and  frail  it  still  is.  Yet,  even  now,  I  cannot 
but  trust  it  was  rather  the  remembrance  of  my  former  folly,  Uum 
any  present  weakness  which  overwhelmed  it.  That  it  should 
sink,  and  tremble,  and  quail  beneath  a  sense  of  shame  and  degra- 
dation for  haying  once  yielded  itself  so  fondly  and  so  heedlessly, 
is  better  than  that  it  should  be  influenced  by  so  debasing,  so  on- 
worthy  a  passion,  as  love  now  for  him  would  be." 

'^  Keep  in  that  tone  of  mind,  Kuth,  and  both  peace  and  hap- 
piness may  yet  be  yours  to  recover,"  said  Kate,  pressing  her 
hand  firmly  and  affectionately. 

"  Ay,  but  self-respect  ?  Where  is  that  gone  ?  Never,  never 
to  be  retrieved.  How'  can  there  be  self-respect,  where  there  is  a 
constant  sense  of  self-rebuke,  of  self-condemnation  ?  Did  I  not 
give  my  love  weakly,  rashly  ?  Did  I  not  yield  worship  to  a  false 
image — an  image  only  invested  by  my  own  foolish  fancy  with  its 
worthy  attributes  ?  " 

''  You  are  not  the  first  girl  by  scores  and  scores,  who  has  had 
to  repent  that  fallacious  idolatry,"  said  Kate.  *^  Learn  to  look 
the  hollow  image  steadily  in  the  face,  and  behold  the  entire 
emptiness  of  its  claims  to  your  worship,  and  the  worship  will 
cease.  Self-reproach  is  hardly  for  error  of  such  kind.  The 
fitter  blame  is  for  those  who  miss  true  claims  to  their  worship, 
and  omit  not  only  to  offer  just  homage,  but  to  render  themselves 
worthy  worshippers.  Your  error  may  be  redeemed,  so  soon  as 
it  is  recognized.  You  have  already  discovered  it  to  be  delusion ; 
and  will  one  day  be  free  to  substitute  it  by  a  wise,  a  true  course. 
When  that  time  comes,  Buthy,  you  will  be  able  to  do  full  justice 
to  Ben's  sterling,  honest  worth." 

"  It  is  because  I  do  his  worth  justice  now,  that  I  would  not 
do  it  the  injustice  to  give  it  an  affection  that  has  been  degraded 
by  a  weak  bestowal  before.  I  would  not  so  wrong  it,"  said 
Buth,  conclusively.  *^  This  balmy,  blessed,  peaceful  time — this 
Walk — this  sweet  evening — ^will  long  be  dear  to  my  remembrance," 
she  added.  "  It  has  opened  my  heart  to  the  relief  of  confession, 
and  to  the  comfort  of  a  friend's  encouragement" 
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Bntli^  fbrmir  of  Auilu  to  Kate  Iretoo,  Bpolce  throngh  Iiei 
iQd,  expreasiTe,  aoft  brown  ejea. 

"  The  impTesnon  of  tlie  entire  charm  of  this  pleuuit  holiday 
Lmble  will  ever  remain  one  of  those  rare  deliciooa  eras  in  a  life, 
hieh  are  hoarded,  endoiing  delights  to  the  end  of  eziBtence,'- 
atinoed  ihe.  "  Thatbeantifnl  plaoe — tiuwe  fine  trees,  that  siin- 
ghted  park,  that  pictnreaqae  manuon,  those  rich  and  tasteful 
MiBB,  are  like  some  enchanting  Tision,  yet  with  all  the  force  of 
Mlitj.  They  hannt  me  with  snoh  a  power  of  Tividness,  that  I 
Eem  yet  to  smell  the  exquisite  perfume  of  that  woodbine  climber 
hich  coTcrs  one  side  of  the  house." 

In  her  coneoioosnees,  Kate's  hand  had  nearly  stolen  to  the 
oddioe  of  her  dreu,  where  the  sweet  traitorous  hosey-suokles  lay 
nahrined.  When  she  reached  homo,  her  first  care  was  to  plaoe 
Mm  in  her  linen^lrawer,  where,  amid  larender  and  roae-Ieares, 
My  might  rest  seoure,  without  a  chance  of  the  secret  &agranee 
My  had  for  her,  transpiring  with  their  sstoral  odonr. 


And  still  time  went  on. 

Be-aiBured  by  frequent  walks  with  Buth,  when  they  had  met 
0  oat  bnt  an  occasional  home-retnming  hind,  or  village-nrigh- 
onr,  Sate  went  out  alone  one  evening  intending  to  go  no  &rther 
ban  the  riTcr-side  walk.  But  &Iling  into  thought,  she  strayed  a 
reater  distanee  Uian  she  had  any  notion  of,  until  roused  by  seeing 
>ir  James  Baddeley  riding  towards  her ;  and  by  perceiving  that 
o  SOdI  else  was  within  ai(^t,  while  ihe  path  there  was  very  lonely, 
nd  sheltered  in  on  each  side  by  a  close  larch-plantation. 

She  r^troaohed  herself  bitterly  for  her  oarelessnesa,  bnt 
trailed  to  maintain  her  spirit  and  preoence  of  mind.  She  walk- 
d  erectly  on,  looking  straight  before  her,  as  if  not  perceiving  him 
B  he  came  forward. 

"  Pr'ythee,  why  so  coy,  and  so  disr^^ardfiil,  child  ?  "  he  said. 
Do  not  pretend  not  to  know  me.  Yon  and  I  are  old  acqauntan* 
ea ;  and  now  that  the  loutish  rustic,  Ben,  is  not  here  to  assert  a 
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prior  daiiii,  ki  hb  improTe  oar  first  Anfti  kBOvrledge  of  mA 
other." 

*<  It  waa  all-sofficing,"  answered  Kate.    **  No  need  to  ma 
it     I  desire  nothing  better  than  that  we  remain  strangers.'* 

"  That  cannot  be ;  after  learning  so  much  of  yon  as  I  did,  ii 
that  one  interriew,"  he  retomed.  ''  All  I  then  saw  made  me  onlj 
long  to  learn  more." 

"  And  all  I  then  leaned  made  me  only  aiudoiis  to  lean  do 
fiurther,"  she  said.  ^  Pass  on  jour  waj,  sir,  if  yoa  please,  and  dft 
not  molest  one  who  offers  you  no  distnrbanoe." 

"  No  disturbance,  my  scornful  beauty !  What  do  you  csU  dui 
crossing  my  path,  this  dogging  my  steps,  this  filling  my  thoa^ts 
by  day  with  your  beauty,  this  haunting  my  dreams  by  ni|^t  with 
yonr  image?  I  think  this  is  disturbing  me  with  a  TengsaaMt 
And  I  do  not  mean  to  let  it  pass  without  vengeance  in  return.  I 
shall  fine  you  heavily,  my  pretty  haughty  one,  and  mulct  those  1^ 
for  the  payment."    And  he  rode  close  up  to  her. 

Kate  had  stood  by,  in  a  sort  of  recess  of  the  plantation-paling 
to  let  him  pass  onward ;  so  that  by  his  morement  he  had  her  at 
formidable  disadvantage. 

"  How  say  you,  my  yillage-princess  ?  Hadn't  yoa  better  sat- 
render  at  discretion  ?    Tou  can't  escape,  you  see." 

''  Sir,  since  I  cannot  force  you  to  ride  on,  my  bare  reqpuil 
should  suffice.  When  there  is  no  power  to  compel,  entreaty  ought 
to  have  weighty  if  you  possess  one  spark  of  that  manliness  whkh 
teaches  to  forbear  striking  a  male  foe  when  down,  or  insnltiag  a 
woman  without  resource.  Her  very  inability  to  cope  with  yon, 
should  be  her  best  protection.  I  am  defenceless ;  and,  therefore, 
hare  a  claim  upon  one  professing  himself  a  gentleman." 

'*  By  Jupiter !  your  speech  of  defenOd  arms  you  all-euffideDtlj. 
Do  you  know  you  are  only  the  more  redoubtable  for  having  no 
weapons  but  those  flashing  eyes,  that  soomfyd  lip,  that  haughty 
mien,  those  disdainful  words  ?  They  provoke  me  to  assault;  thflf 
incite  me  to  defeat  you,  my  rural  amaaon.  Onee  more,  will  yoa 
raise  the  si^,  and  yield  voluntaiy  submission  ?  Or  must  I  storm 
the  rosy  fartress,  and  take  the  fair  governor  herself  captive  ?  " 

"  Cowardly  I  unmanly ! "  burst  from  Kate's  lips. 
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**  Yoa  are  onlj  urging  your  fate,  and  exhanating  the  mercj 
0f  your  ccmquerori"  he  said ;  "  I  would  fain  hare  you,  for  3roorown 
Bake,  capitulate  and  make  trace.  I  would  rather  owe  my  tribute- 
money  to  your  own  concession,  than  to  my  force  of  arm.  Beware 
kow  you  tempt  it" 

Kate  wrung  her  hands,  in  utter  despair  of  finding  one  plea 
that  could  avail  to  touch  such  a  man  as  he  before  her. 

^  By  Heayen  I  your  pretty  distress  only  makes  yon  doubly  be- 
witching. Come,  confess,  if  you  will  not  own  what  I  would  have 
you — ^yet  confess  what  I  know  is  raging  in  your  heart.  Confess 
tiiat  you  wish  me  at  the  deriL" 

'*  I  cannot  wish  you  lower  than  you  are ! "  exclaimed  ELate, 
ixrepressibly. 

These  words  brought  to  its  acme  the  libertine  excitement  of 
mingled  proTOcation  and  allurement  with  which  she  had  inspired 
him  all  along.  He  leaned  forward  to  seize  his  prey ;  while  Kate 
ottered  a  piercing  scream. 

The  next  instant  she  heard  a  voice  that  vibrated  to  her  heart's 
core,  calling  loudly  and  authoritatively  upon  her  persecutor  to 
forbear. 

«  Do  you  not  see  your  attentions  to  that  lady  are  unwelcome  ?  " 
was  presently  added,  in  Fermor  Worthington's  sternest  and  most 
calmly  contemptuous  tone. 

"  Lady  I " 

^'  Ay,  *  lady ;'  for  all  you  may  not  be  able  to  recognise  one 
beneath  a  stuff  gown,  and  straw  bonnet;  nevertheless,  it  is  as  dear, 
to  any  true  sight,  as  that  a  '  gentleman '  is  not  always  to  be  found 
in  a  fashionable  coat,  kid  gloves,  and  a  perfectly  polished  hat." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  fellow " 

'<  Bo  not  class  me  so  low.  Whatever  your  rank,  I  rate  above 
your  fellow,"  answered  Fermor. 

"  By  what  n^t  do  you  interfere  between  me  and  that  ■ 
lady?" 

*'  By  the  rig^t  of  common  manhood,  and  by  the  one  of  being 
h«r  nearest  relation.     I  am  that  lady's  cousin." 

''Her  '  cousin? '    Oh,  I  see; "  sneered  he. 
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^  No,  you  do  not  see.  On  the  contmy,  yon  are  stone-Umj 
to  all  that  18  honest  and  true.  Show  that  yon  are  willing  to  regain 
your  sight,  by  offering  my  cousin  an  apology.*' 

There  was  a  sudden  setting  of  the  teeth,  and  an  almost  impe^ 
ceptible  raising  of  the  whip ;  when  Fermor  deliberately  stepped 
forward,  and  twisted  it  from  his  hand,  snapped  it  in  two,  and  flung 
the  fragments  into  the  ditch. 

'*  If  you  want  indemnity  for  your  broken  whip,  I  shall  be  hsp- 
py  to  giye  you  a  new  one — either  horsewhip  or  cane,  at  your  own 
choice.     I  am  to  be  found  at  Worthington  Court." 

"  Some  hireling  gamekeeper,  groom,  or  footman  there  I  pr^ 
sume  ?  " 

"  It's  master,"  answered  Fermor,  quietly. 

*'  You  shall  hear  from  me." 

'^  And  welcome;  though  the  news  be  of  one  so  little  woi^ 
hearing  from."  Then  turning  to  her  who  had  stood  a  breathlen 
witness  of  the  scene,  he  said :  "  Come,  Kate,  let  me  see  you  home. 
Lean  on  me.  You  tremble  stilL  The  Iron  Cousin's  kinswoman 
should  haye  firmer  nerves." 

They  walked  on  for  some  way  in  silence.  At  length  £[ate 
said :  ''  You  will  not  meet  that  bold,  bad  man,  Fer — ^  couidn  ?  " 

^*  Tush !  fear  not,  Kate.  We  shall  hear  no  more  of  him,  de- 
pend on't.  Dastard  and  poltroon  may  be  read  in  his  eye.  A  man 
of  courage  would  neither  haye  borne  what  he  did  from  me,  nor 
offered  what  he  did  to  you." 

She  relapsed  into  silence,  striving  to  regain  composure.  The 
agitation  of  finding  him  so  near,  when  she  had  beliered  him  so 
distant,  the  dread  lest  his  spirited  conduct  should  subject  him  to 
risk,  combined  to  keep  her  mind  in  conflict ;  but  beneath  all,  lay 
the  deep  joy  of  owing  to  him  her  recent  deliverance :  and  still  she 
walked  on,  wrapped  in  her  own  thoughts. 

Her  speechless,  passive  mood,  seemed  coldness,  constraint, 
averseness  to  him  who  accompanied  her.  As  he  looked  upon  the 
silent  figure  beside  him,  the  head  hidden  under  the  close  poke  bon- 
net, Fermor  felt  inexpressibly  baffled  and  tantalized.  He  bade 
himself  draw  patience  from  the  belief  that  she  was  reoovering  her 
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B[Hrita  &om  their  Ute  «lftrm;  ani  tbftt,  bet  home  onc«  reached,  be 
■iioiild  behold  her  bsre-heftded,  without  the  hateful  bonnet ;  should 
obtain  full  viev  of  that  face  dearer  to  him  than  angbt  living,  and 
■aiiafy  bia  yearning  to  look  npon  it,  and  gather  from  its  mien  and 
expreaaion  hov  ahe  bad  fiired  eince  last  be  had  seen  it  fnlly, — in 
tiie  height  and  bloom  of  jonth,  and  health  and  prosperons  exist- 
ence. It  was  the  hannting  thought  of  that  faoe  which  had  cansed 
him  abruptly  to  retom  ttfita  his  Hi^uid  sojonm.  It  was  the  ef- 
fect of  all  inrolred  in  the  remembrance  of  that  face,  which  impel- 
led him  to  come  bacL  It  was  the  ever-preeent  idea,  embodied  in 
tlie  sbgle  image  of  that  beanteoos  and  moat  beloved  face— all  the 
more  tenderly  beloved,  for  the  profound  desire  to  behold  its  owner 
entirely  woitJiy  of  ita  sweet  perfection, — ^whioh  had  irresistibly 
impelled  Fermor  to  make  all  other  considerations  yield  to  the  one 
imperative  necessity  again  to  look  npon  it,  to  tender  it  his  secret 
devotitai,  to  dedicate  himself  to  cherishing,  shielding,  and  guard- 
ing it,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  from  care  and  sorrow. 

Kate's  influence  npon  the  Iron  Gonsin  had  never  been  more  po- 
tent than  now,  when  he  resolved  to  abjure  all  feeling  of  self,  in  the 
disinterested  attachment  he  vowed  hencefbrth  to  her.  It  prompt- 
ed him  to  return  and  brave  all,  rather  than  absence.  It  gave  him 
strength  to  place  all  bis  hope  in  tiiat  of  being  naefnl  to  her,  by 
being  near  her ;  and  althou^  unpermitted,  nnaooepted,  his  vicini- 
ty might  avail  her  as  a  proteotioa  Even  though  his  presence 
ghonld  be  nndesired,  and  his  care  unrequired — ^yet  so  long  as 
neither  vrere  expressly  rejected,  bnt  merely  negatively  or  tacitly 
declined,  he  would  be  at  hand  to  let  them  operate  in  her  favour, 
should  oocanon  permit 

And  now,  as  Fermor  Worthington  thought  of  what  his  chance 
arrival  had  just  rescued  her  from,  he  blessed  the  impulse  to  which 
ho  had  yielded,  that  had  brought  him  to  her  side  once  more.  With- 
in hia  soul,  he  re-vowed  to  abide  near  her  at  all  events,  at  all 
risks ;  to  smother  his  own  regrets  and  desires,  that  he  mi^t  be 
to  her  the  calm,  helpful  friend, — &e  mU^M,  protecting  kina- 
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^  This  itf  mj  cottage  home.  Let  me  bid  joa  weloome  to  it,*'  mid 
Ejtte,  as  they  entered  the  poreh  together ;  mnd  she  turned  and 
gSTO  him  her  hand,  with  a  smile  of  gentWness,  in  which  gratitude 
for  his  late  assistance,  and  pleasnre  to  see  him  here,  mingled  is 
simple  but  speaking  expression.  "  You  see  it  is  neither  miser- 
able nor  squalid — nor  e?en  so  plain  and  humble,  as  your  exagg8^ 
ated  anxiety  for  my  comfort  led  you  to  picture  to  yourselfl  Yes 
see  the  Tillage  school-mistress  lodges  pleasantly  ;  and  none  tiit 
worse,  for  her  baring  learned  formerly  to  Talue  tasteful,  refinbg 
enTironments."  And  Kate  glanced  round  with  allowable  pridt, 
at  the  pretty  cottage-parlour,  in  its  careful  arrangement  and  adon- 
ment 

Fermor's  eye  followed  hers ;  and  then  he  quoted  with  a  play- 
fulness which  serred  to  coTcr  a  profounder  feeling  : 

**  Happy  is  your  gnet. 
That  can  tranalat«  the  stubbornnaat  of  fertoiM 
Into  so  quiet  and  to  tweet  a  etyle." 

The  next  moment  Buth  Field  came  hastening  down  stairs,  te 
receive  Kate ;  who  presented  her  to  her  cousin,  Mr.  Worihing> 
ton,  briefly  mentionbg  an  unpleasant  encounter  from  which  he 
had  been  the  timely  means  of  delivering  her. 

'^  Let  me  take  your  bonnet ;  you  look  pale,  wearied,  disorder- 
ed ;  no  wonder.  Let  me  place  you  a  diair  here ;  and  sit  quietly, 
while  I  wait  upon  you.  It  is  my  turn  to  wait  now — for  once*- 
upon  the  head-monitress,"  said  Buth  with  her  placid  smile. 

'^  And  Buthy,  play  your  part  of  mistress  of  our  cottage,  and 
give  my  cousin  and  myself  some  tea.  We  will  show  Mr.  Wor- 
thington  that  village  school-teachers  know  how  to  make  tea,  with 
any  lady  of  the  land ;  they  should,  for  it  is  their  darling  luxury 
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^f  refreshment.  Both  he  and  mjeelf  will  be  right  glad  of  the 
<  faming  liqaor  that  at  once  gratifies  scent  and  taste,' — that '  oheers 
but  not  inebriates,' — that  brings  exhilaration  to  both  frame  and 
spirits.  The  Iron  Cousin  will  not,  I  think,  disdain  the  puny  in- 
vigoration  that  lies  in  creamy  tea,  with  home-made  bread  and 
batter,  after  his  knightly  exploit  with  a  Sansloy,  Sansfoy,  and 
Sansjoy,  united  in  one." 

.  '^  If  the  knights  of  old  could  have  commanded  tea  and  bread 
and  butter  such  as  this,  after  their  achieyements,  their  prowess 
would  have  been  no  matter  of  marvel,"  smiled  Fermor.  '^  They 
would  have  reaped  more  force  of  arm  from  one  cup  and  one  slice, 
than  from  all  the  enchanted  goblets  that  ever  dispensed  iavinoi- 
biUty." 

As  the  pleasant  cottage  meal  proceeded,  amidst  light,  cheerful 
talk,  Fermor  had  full  opportunity  to  note  the  change  that  had 
been  wrought  in  Kate  Ireton's  appearance. 

Like  many  men  of  unperturbed  demeanoar  tod  exterior  cdm, 
with  apparently  unimpressionable  natures,  Fermor  Worthington 
was  really  capable  of  powerful  impression ;  and  was  even  keenly 
susceptible  upon  points  of  comparatively  slight  moment.  He  was 
singularly  alive  to  refinement  in  dress,  as  a  part  of  the  refinement 
be  recognised  in  personal  beauty.  For  one  so  outwardly  dispas- 
sionate the  efiiect  produced  by  the  single  memorable  occasion  when 
he  had  seen  Kate's  loveliness  of  person  to  best  advantage,  by  ths 
aid  of  full  dress — the  ball  dress — was  strangely  strong.  It  had 
required  all  his  force  of  self-command  to  repress  the  admiring 
words  that  sprang  to  his  lips,  from  the  passionate  sense  of  her 
beauty  with  which  his  heart  and  imagination  were  filled ;  while 
her  own  repellent  behaviour  at  the  time  had  helped  to  chill  and 
^alm  hiuL 

But  on  ordinary  occasions  his  taste  had  been  gratified  by 
Kate's  tasteful  simplicity  in  dress.  There  was  one  point,  in 
which,  with  the  pardonable  vanity  of  her  age^  she  had  allowed 
herself  a  somewhat  extravagant  niceness ;  she  was  always  fastid- 
iously and  daintily  shod.  She  wore  the  most  delicate  silk  shoes 
and  stoeking8,«'^e  neatest  satin  or  kid  sUppers^iB^dosrs ;  and 
the  very  trimmest  of  riding-boots,  or  walking-shoes,  abroad. 
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Now,  therefore,  when  Fermor  saw  her  weariog  stovt,  thiik- 
0oled  leather  shoes,  such  as  no  woman  but  a  nan,  or  a  milk- 
woman,  would  choose  to  wear,  he  felt  more  pained  than  could 
have  been  supposed,  by  those  who  know  not  how  actually  trifles 
affect  the  grayest-seeming  people. 

Another  circumstance  also  hurt  Fermor's  sensitive  delight  in 
Kate's  beauty.  She  had  remarkably  fine  abundant  hair ;  which 
had  formerly  been  suffered  to  fall  in  thick,  rich  curls  on  either 
side  her  face,  and  lie  at  their  shining  length  upon  her  bosoflL 
But  now, — ^partly  in  pursuance  of  Mr.  Scrimpum's  hint, — ^partly 
from  feeling  that  they  would  be  more  out  of  her  way,  in  her 
present  daily  toil  and  attention  to  children,  Kate  had  smoothed 
back  all  her  luxuriant  tresses,  and  wore  them  plainly  braided 
round  her  head. 

But  that  which,  far  more  than  all  the  rest,  struck  him  in  her 
appearance,  and  filled  him  with  regret  unutterable,  was  to  per- 
ceive the  inroads  which 'sorrow  for  her  uncle,  anxiety,  tiiought, 
continuous  exertion,  and  incessant  confinement,  had  made  upon 
her  brilliancy  of  complexion, — that  clear,  bright,  transparent 
colour  of  cheek  and  lips,  which  had  opce  been  unparalleled  in  its 
lustre  of  youthful  health,  happiness,  and  heart-ease. 

As  Fermor  Worthington  detected  its  loss,  he  felt  he  could 
have  bought  it  back  at  the  expense  of  seeing  her  onoe  more  her 
old  spoiled,  wilful,  haughty  self;  and  yet  his  truer  sense  per 
oeived  a  higher  beauty  still,  in  the  softened  tone,  the.  gentler 
grace  of  goodness,  and  patience,  and  virtuous  endoranoe,  that 
now  lent  an  inexpressible  charm  to  Kate's  air.  If  she  less  moved 
his  admiration,  she  only  the  more  forcibly  attracted  and  riveted 
his  love. 

All  the  while  this  secret  comment  had  been  proceeding  with- 
in Fermor's  heart,  he  had  maintained  his  share  in  the  careless 
running  talk  that  had  been  going  on  aloud.  In  the  course  of  it, 
he  could  not  help  alluding  to  Uie  undue  confinement,  and  want 
of  exercise  and  open  air,  to  which  Kate's  occupation  subjected 
her. 

"  How  shall  I  hope  to  content  the  Jron  Cousin  ?  "  she  said; 
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laagliing.  "  Onoe  he  reproved  me  for  not  endnriog  the  '  poor 
ffiBell '  patiently  for  five  minntes ;  and  now  that  I  bear  it  nnnrar* 
mnringly  all  day  long,  and  one  day  after  another,  he  is  not  yet 
pleased!  -There's  no  satisfying  him.  He's  insatiable.  He 
must  always  object,  and  want  Consin  Kate  to  be  doing  something 
contrary  to  that  which  she  is  disposed  to  do,  whatsoever  that  may 
be.  If  he  had  sncoeeded  in  becoming  one  of  the  Directors,  he 
would  as  snrely  have  opposed  her  election,  and  prevented  her 
snceeeding  '  Lemon-face,'  as  he  wonld  have  turned  out  ^  Lemon- 
face  '  herself.  I've  reason  to  be  thankful  he  was  not  one  of  the 
board  of  Directors,  when  I  canvassed  for  the  situation." 

Fermor  fervently  echoed  in  spirit  the  thanksgiving,  as  he 
thought  what  he  had  been  spared. 

"  The  unreasonable  objective  personage  objected  to  '  Lemon- 
face,'  and  he  objects  to  me.  He  deemed  her  too  crabbed  for  the 
office,  and  he  thinks  me  too  something  or  other.  He  didn't  like 
*  Lemon-face,'  and  he  don't  approve  9f  me.  He  didn't  admire 
the  old  head-monitress,  and  he  isn't  pleased  with  the  new.  I  don't 
know  what  he  would  have,  for  my  part  I " 

Fermor  smiled,  for  all  reply. 

'^  Nay,  but  what  would  you  have,  you  most  contradictious  and 
oppugnant  of  beings  ?  "  insisted  she. 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  would  have — ^for  the  monitress — something 
between  the  two.  If  I  thought  *  Lemon-face '  too  bad  for  the 
place,  I  think  my  Cousin  Kate  too  good.  If  I  didn't  want  the 
poor  children  to  have  a  sour  hag  over  them,  neither  do  I  think 
they  need  have  a •" 

He  broke  off ;  turned  away ;  and  absently  took  up  one  of  the 
books  that  lay  upon  the  little  side-table.  It  chanced  to  be  a 
poem  on  the  subject  of  Italy,  enriched  with  illustrative  engrav- 
ings after  eminent  artists.  In  the  blank  leaf  before  the  title- 
page,  there  was  inscribed : — ^\  Kate  Ireton,  from  Cecil  Lascelles." 

As  Fermor's  glance  fell  upon  the  written  words,  a  hot  blush 
came  into  Kate's  face  ;  and  as  he  raised  his  eyes  the  next  instant, 
they  beheld  it  there. 

Kate  Ireton  could  never  think  of  Cecil, — still  less  bear  allu- 
18» 
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•m  to  him,— iritlumi  betraying  %  prafal  ooBmoosnen.  Bki 
oemld  Boi  Imi  remember  what  had  paaeed  between  them;  it  vii 
the  only  time  she  had  witnessed  asything  of  the  passion  of  loit) 
and  it  moved  her  deeply.  She  was  not  like  a  hackneyed,  amr 
soned  young  lady,  who  has  had  her  half  dosen  loTe-a&irs,  darbig 
snocessive  London  winters.  She  had  no  notion  of  flirting,  or  e^ 
quetting.  Her  ideas  of  Ioto  were  all  earnest,  profoond,  seriou; 
^e  ideas  of  a  fresh,  true,  unpraetii^ed  heart. 

That  blush  was  like  a  homing  stab  to  Fennor  Worthingtoe; 
and  he  hastily  tamed  OTor  the  leares  of  the  book,  to  eoneeal  kti 
emotion.  Amid  them,  he  saw  a  eloster  of  dried  fi[>rget-me*aoti ; 
and  feeling  as  if  he  had  trespassed  upon  hallowed  groimd-<^greiind 
sanctified  by  tokens  of  interchanged  affection,  and  blissfol  ma- 
tnal  attachment^*-groand  that  should  be  sacred  from  alien  intra- 
sion,  and  from  others'  eyea-*4ie  abruptly  closed  the  book. 

Had  he  dared  to  look  at  Slate's  face,  he  would  hare  seen  t 
still  more  Tivid  tell-tale  colour  upon  her  cheek,  at  sight  of  those 
foiget-mc'nots  beneath  his  obserration — in  his  very  bands. 

But  he  steadily  averted  his  glance ;  and  looking  up  at  the 
Italian  sketch,  he  added  something,  in  a  leyel  tone,  of  her  un- 
fading admiration  for  her  favourite  land.  He  had  not  failed  to 
observe  that  this  was  the  only  drawing  she  had  brou^t  away 
with  her  from  her  old  home ;  and  although  the  oircuoistance  of 
its  containing  her  uncle's  portrait  might  sufficiently  account  for 
her  desire  to  preserve  it,  yet  Fermor  could  not  help  believing 
that  another  likeness  it  contained  might  have  had  a  share  in  in- 
ducing the  desire  to  have  it  always  with  her.  He  had  from  the 
first  felt  a  vague  reluctance  in  recognising  the  fond  recollection 
she  entertained  for  her  Italian  sojourn,  as  a  period  in  which  he 
himself  had  formed  no  part  of  hei  existence ;  but  of  late  he  had 
come  to  shrink  from  it,  believing  that  it  was  tenderly  associated 
in  her  mind  as  the  scene  of  her  first  acquaintance  and  intercourse 
with  Cecil  Lascelles. 

Kate  replied  in  a  like  manner  with  his  own  ;  and  after  a  few 
more  casual  sentences,  Fermor  rose  to  go. 

**  And  since  the  Iron  Cousin  has  been  permitted  to  invade 
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your  ooltigt  r^treftl,  m  fomtrlj  y^r  fludy-tof,  Kftie,  Im  will 
hope  ^  ftD<}  B«  e^oliiBioii  for  t]i«  fuiur*,^'  lui  mi.  ''  Ht  may 
^peot  admissioBi  Kate  7 '' 

^^  He  may  expect — h&  will  tod — welomat/'  ilui  Wtfwerei. 


The  whole  9f  next  day  passed  in  a  tortnre  of  a««peiiae  to  Kate 
Ifoton.  She  went  through  her  aehool  datiee  mechanieally ;  she 
pursued  her  aToeatioxui  with  the  methodical  preeisioD,  yet  mind- 
lees  ua-goidanee  of  a  sleep-walker.  Her  sole  spontaneoaa  effort 
was  to  presenre  her  patience  unabated,  her  temper  unelooded, 
while  engaged  directly  with  the  children ;  she  felt  that  she  had 
no  right  to  make  them  suffer  for  her  secret  uneasiness ;  and  she 
succeeded  so  far,  as  to  preserve  her  superintendenee  of  them  free 
from  a  hint  of  crossness  or  sharpness.  But  her  attention  flagged, 
her  thoughts  wandered,  her  yigilanee  drowsed.  Her  whole  soul 
was  engrossed  with  the  thought  of  how  Fenaor  Worthington's 
encounter  with  Sir  James  Baddeley  would  terminate ;  whether 
it  would  end  in  the  coward  baronet's  letting  the  matter  rest 
where  it  was,  or  whether  it  would  result  in  his  sending  a  cbal*' 
leage,  and  seeking  to  obliterate  his  dishonourable  eondoct  and 
diihonouring  treatment  in  bloodshed  and  farther  outrage. 

With  the  cessation  of  schoel-honrs,  her  longing  for  some  p^ 
riod  to  her  solicitude  arose  to  an  almost  intolerable  pitch.  She 
was  going  restlessly  forth,  without  any  definite  purpose,  when  she 
■lot  Ben  Dimble,  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  river-aide  walk. 
Ighe  turned  back  with  him,  and  paced  to  and  fro,  listening  to  what 
h^  came  to  tell  her. 

"  You  needn't  to  fear  being  troubled  by  him  any  more,  Miss 
Kate,''  said  Ben.  **  You  ean  walk  out  in  peace  now.  And 
knowing  you'd  be  glad  to  hear  this,  I  came  off  as  soon  as  I  could 
get  away,  to  bring  you  word.  He,  and  another  young  sprig  o' 
qoaUty  as  is  visiting  up  at  our  place,  are  off  together  on  a  trip 
to  Swisserland,  quite  sudden;  so  we're  qnit  of  him  for  one  while, 
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By  a  fcw  fta«e-mattered  words  whieb  Ben  added,  Ksta  p» 
tared  on  whose  acoonni  it  chiefly  was  that  he  aw«d  this  maa  « 
deep  a  haired,  and  rejoieed  so  heartily  he  was  gone. 

**  Ben/'  she  said,  '<  I  sincerely  thank  yon  for  coming  to  tell 
me  this.  Yon  know  not  the  load  it  has  taken  from  my  mmd.  It 
has  reUered  me  of  terfol  apprehensions.  For  Bath's  sake,  too 
— for  yours — I  rejoice  that  this  man  has  left  ns  for  erer.*^ 

Ben  sii^bed.  ''  Do  yon  think  it  wo'n't— woHi't  fret  her,  IGs 
Kate,  to  know  that  he  is  gone  ?  "  he  said  timidly. 

'^  No ;  I  am  sore  that  it  will  not  Bath  has  too  jost,  too 
nohle  a  sense  of  what  is  traly  good,  to  retain  any  r^ret  for  co 
bad  a  man  as  he." 

«  Do  yoa  think  so.  Miss  Kate— do  yoa  traly  think  so?  " 

''  I  do ;  and  moreover,  I  think,  Ben,  that  when  she  has  orer 
come  the  sense  of  shame  that  besets  her  now,  for  having  odoo 
loved  so  onworthily,  she  will  come  to  peroeive  where  she  might 
love  more  wisely,  more  worthily." 

''  Shame !  "  ezckimed  Ben,  hotly.     '*  How  is  she  shamed  ?" 

^  She  feels  herself  degraded  by  the  bestowal  of  her  affeetioB 
opon  one  who  slighted  it ;  and  would  think  she  wronged  your 
heart  by  giving  it  one  which  had  thrown  itself  away  hcdfore. 
Bat  yoa,  Ben,  love  her,  and  think  none  the  worse  of  her  for  an 
innocent  error — ^the  mistake  of  a  young,  generous,  inexperienced 
girl" 

''  Should  I  love  her  less,  because  she's  been  too  believing  T 
Should  I  love  her  less,  because  she's  been  hard  used  ?  I  should 
surely  love  her  all  the  better,  and  I  do.  Am  I  to  think  worse 
of  her  because  she's  been  bad  treated?  She's  not  shamed! 
The  shame's  his  I "  said  Ben. 

*'  Yet  she  feels  herself  lowered,"  said  Kate. 

'*  She  must  always  be  much  above  me  !  "  sighed  Ben. 

''  But,  feeling  as  she  does,  Ben,  you  must  give  her  time  ;  you 
must  give  her  time,"  said  Kate.  *^  I  am  not  without  hope  (or 
you ;  you  must  not  be  hopeless  for  yourself.  I  noticed  a  look  in 
her  face,  when  I  first  mentioned  you  to  her,  and  a  curious  little 
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question  about  our  Bess  and  PhilHs,  Ben,  snd  one  or  two  other 
eliglit  things  in  my  friend  Rnthy'tf  manner,  whenerer  you  have 
been  in  question  between  us,  that  gire  me  very  good  hope^ 
Ben;  and  I  desire  you'll  keep  good  hope,  too,  Ben;  do  you 
mind  ?  " 

*'  Ay,  Miss  Kate :  I  mind  that  you're  kindly  willing  to  en« 
courage  a  poor  lad.  And  even  that  shall  serve  to  keep  him  in 
good  heart.     God  bless  you,  Miss  Kate  ! " 

And  Ben  turned  to  go  back  to  Huntley  Lodge ;  while  Kate 
sped  baek  home,  her  heart  lightened  of  its  great  fear. 


•  •  • 
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It  was  not  long  ere  Fermor  Worthington  availed  himself  of  the 
granted  permission  to  return  to  the  school-house  cottage.  He 
was  full  of  a  project  he  had,  for  induomg  Kate  to  take  exercise 
on  horseback,  as  a  means  of  regaming  health  and  bloom. 

'*  You  must  not  deny  me,"  he  said,  earnestly.  '<  I  will  come 
and  fetch  you  after  school-hours,  or  half-holidays— when  you 
wiU.  You  shall  appoint  your  own  times  for  riding,  only  do  not 
refuse." 

"  I  have  no  horse." 

<<  I  will  bring  you  a  horse ;  nay,  you  shall  have  White  Best 
herself,  if  you  will  but  consent." 

''  If  I  had  a  horse,  I  could  not  rid^^I  have  no  habit" 

«  You  had  one ;  what  is  become  of  it  ?  " 

'<  I  have  it  no  longer ;  I "  she  interrupted  herself  with  a 

laugh.  '^  What  could  a  poor  school-teacher  want  with  a  riding- 
habit  ?    It  was  of  no  use  to  me ;  I  gave  it  away." 

"  To  whom  ?  " 

''  A  blunt  question  1     Why  do  you  ask  it  ?  ' 

'^  Because  I  can't  think  of  any  one  about  here  to  whom  a 
fiding-habit  would  be  of  any  use." 


i 
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"^  ^%  mm  lUttT.' 

'  Bstii  Field,  ^  ? -^ 

"  So,  Bor  Emtk  Fidd,''  aid  Kate. 

^WhmlmnjommjmgMhmimm,  i  iiiiiw?"— jj  ftsfth^k 
quel  tone,  as  i^  eaae  into  die  tm&m  jmad  tkcB. 

''Thaijaa  ham  Mi  ktti  adoak  Miaf  iWd^tk  ftanmy 
riding  habit,  Ratli.  Ym  wiU  War  wm  wilMai,  I  apaak  aodiiiig 
imt  Oie  aiaipla  tratk  ia  tlMt,  waa'i  joaf  Hava^  mj  good 
aoam,  Mr.  Wartyagtaa,  wtrj  hard  to  eaimaaa  Aat  I  hav^  aa 
nding-faabit,  beeaaaa  1m  waiiU  me  to  ride  Apratlj  figare,  traly, 
eiUier  yoo  or  I,  Rallij,  humble  adiool-teadiers  aa  wa  are,  ahonld 
eat,  moimted  on  horaehaek !     Preposteroaa ! " 

Salfa  vetaraed  Kafte^s  aaulc,  with  bar  owa  calm  aad  geaUa 
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t  Tb«B  iko  uid,  "  No ;  the  eloth  wm  tnna^  to  Iwttw  fmf 
« tlwn  eillior  elotk  or  habit" 

"  Nerer  mind  that,"  replied  Kate,  qnickly.  "  Enongh,  that 
I  riding-habit  is  no  longer  in  existence ;  and  if  it  were,  I 
inld  not  think  of  riding.  The  Iron  Coaain  himself,  vitb  bis 
nrledge  of  what  ii  right  and  what  is  fitting,  and  with  hiaitriet 
Mrenoe  to  what  is  right  and  fitting,  eren  when  it  obuteei  to  be 
I  renrM  of  pleaaant,  will  he  the  first  to  agree  that  riding  ra 
■■eback  is  not  to  be  thooght  of  for  ma  now.  Bo,  that  point 
tied,  I  am  away  to  the  ohildren.  Good  bje,  eoosin ;  seheet- 
ir  haa  stmofc." 

"  Stay,  Bath— one  moment,"  said  Fermor  Worthtngton,  am 
ith  Field  wae  preparing  to  follow  Kate.  "  Will  yon  tell  mo 
at  really  beoame  of  that  habit  f  " 

"  Him  Ireton  had  heard  Mrs.  Meadows  say,  the  younger 
Idren  wanted  winter  pelisses,  bat  that  new  ones  eooldn't  be 
>rded  this  eeaaon ;  so  she  eut  up  her  habit  into  warm  little 
>ta,  glad  to  find  she  had  something,  she  said,  whieh  cotdd  be 
de  acceptable  to  one  who  had  been  se  kind  a  friend  to  hm, 
was  Tery  pleasant  work  the  ontting  them  ont,  and  making 
'm  ap,  after  sohool-houra,  of  an  evening ;  for  Mtss  Ireton 
idly  told  me  I  oonld  help  her  very  much,  thoo^  I  know  she 
d  so,  that  I  might  fancy  myself  of  nse  to  her,  and  to  let  me 
ire  her  pleaanre.  When  the  pelisses  were  finished,  she  felt 
ae  trepidation  in  carrying  them  np  to  the  Vioarage,  lest,  aftw 
,  it  should  be  looked  npon  as  a  liberty ;  bnt  kind,  good  Urs. 
ladows  took  the  gift  so  amiably,  and  seemed  so  pleased  in  try- 
;  them  on,  and  remarking  how  smart  and  cosy  they  made  her 
Je  ones  look,  that  Hiss  Iroton  declared,  as  we  walked  home 
{ether  afterwards,  she  never  oould  have  thought  even  that 
ing-hsbit  would  have  given  her  so  much  pleasure.  '  Tet  I  was 
'y  happy  when  I  wore  it,  Ruth,'  she  added  with  a  look  of  ten- 
:  sadness  coming  into  her  eyes ;  and  I  oould  see  she  was  diink- 
;  of  her  uncle," 

The  look  Buth  spoke  of,  might  have  been  twn  refleeted  in 
«e  erf  Fermor  Worthiagten,  as  he   turned  away,  after  low- 
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fpoken  bat  cordial  thankB  to  the  snb-monitren  for  her  isne  i , 
to  his  question,  and  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  slowly  hooie.     I  , 


By  several  means  did  Fermor  Worthington  seek  to  render 
Kate^s  straitened  eircnmstances  less  felt  He  endesToimd 
impereeptibly  to  supply  some  of  those  Inxnries  to  which  she  bad 
been  habituated,  and  of  which  he  could  not  bear  to  see  her  d«- 
prived.  But  her  sinoere  intention  to  preserve  her  independenee; 
her  vigilant  jealousy  as  to  their  peculiar  relative  position — ^he,  tbi 
owner  of  Worthington  Court,  she,  a  poor  teacher;  and  her 
straightforward  way  of  preventing  his  purposes,  by  direct  pR- 
vious  refusal,  before  they  were  actually  put  in  practice,  made  hii 
task  a  difficult  one,  and  generally  defeated  its  end,  when  it  pro- 
posed a  too  generous  arrangement  for  her  benefit 

One  of  his  wishes  was  to  prevail  with  her  to  accept  of  a  pianO' 
forte  for  her  cottage-parlour.  In  vain  he  promised  that  it  should 
be  of  the  simplest  form  and  dimensions,  of  the  least  ornate  make, 
of  the  most  unpretentious  kind ;  in  vain  he  pleaded  that  he  him- 
self longed  for  some  music,  and  urged  that  it  was  un&ir  to  deoj 
him,  even  if  she  denied  herself  refined  entertainment  She  per- 
sisted in  affirming  that  it  was  unfit,  incongruous,  absurd,  outra- 
geous ;  and  that  if  he  persevered,  and  sent  it  in,  she  should  not 
receive  it — she  would  return  it. 

'<  Why  insist  on  rejecting  so  trifling  a  contribution  to  your 
daily  pleasure,  Kate  7  An  instrument  to  one  who  can  sing  and 
play,  is  a  necessity — ^a  bare  necessary  of  life." 

"  Necessaries  of  life  that  usually  come  under  the  category  of 
elegant  indulgences,  and  include  rosewood  piano-fortes  among 
their  items,  are  not  for  such  housekeepers  as  Ruthy  and  I,''  she 
said.  '^  We  are  better  housewives  and  domestic  economists  than 
to  suffer  such  articles  of  furniture  to  darken  our  doors." 

^*  It  shall  not  be  rosewood ;  it  shall  be  plainest  mahogany,** 
urged  Fermor. 

M  Mahogany  would  shame  our  deal  tables ;  and  we  will  not 
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bare  sren  oar  cliaira  and  tables  put  out  of  conntenuiee.  .  Well 
■11  tnAintvn  oar  eimple,  hoaest,  anBhaiiiefat  pUinneM  ;  won't  we. 
Rathy  ?  " 

"  We  mut  all  be  plain,  before  we  can  lay  claim  to  any  pro- 
tenaiona,  even  of  plainness,"  answered  Rntb  Field,  with  a  quietly 
krch  glance  at  Kate's  handaome  countenaiico. 

"  Yoa  agree  with  mc,  Rntii,  that  tbere  need  be  no  somple  in 
accepting  the  little  cottage-piano  ?  "  said  Fermor,  eagerly. 

"  I  tbiak  there  need  be  no  aornple  ;  bat  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
Laate  and  feeling,  rather  thao  of  principle,  I  think  Miss  Ireton 
ihonld  act  as  she  feels  inclined." 

"  Thank  yoa,  Rathy.  It  woald  have  been  too  truiorly  had 
yon,  my  co-monitress  in  school,  my  eo-mistress  at  home,  sided 
with  my  opponent." 

"  Do  not  treat  mo  as  an  opponent,  Kate,"  said  Fermor. 

"  Have  not  the  Iron  Consin  and  I  always  been  opponents  }  " 
■he  answered,  gaily.  "  Bnt  in  sober  serioasnesa,  I  cannot  accept 
M  costly  a  present  as  yoa  kindly  propose  to  make  nie.  It  would 
be  anplcaaant — onwelcome — and  yon  would  not  wish  to  force 
either  an  nnpleasant  or  an  unwelcome  gift  npon  me." 

"  Ooee  yoa  did  not  object  to  receive  jnat  sach  a  gift  from 
me  ;  and  even  generously  allowed  that  its  cost  made  no  difference 
in  yoor  readiness  to  receive  it,  Kate,"  said  Fermor,  in  n  low 
Toioe. 

"Times  are  altered  since  then,"  she  replied,  in  tbe  same 
tone. 

"  Why  make  the  change  more  bitter,  by  refusing  a  toy  that 
froold  serve  to  revive  some  of  the  pleasantest  hours  of  those  old 
past  times  ?  "  he  said. 

"  It  is  no  toy — no  trifle — that  yon  would  have  me  accept," 
ihe  retomed.  "  Can  you  not  understand  that  a  gift,  which  seem- 
ed to  me  then  but  a  part  of  my  indulged  prosperous  existence, 
and  as  snoh,  might  cost  a  few  sbilliDgs  or  many  guineas  with 
equal  indifference  to  me,  in  my  careless  spoiled-ohild  way  of  re- 
eeivug  proffered  pleasares,  assumes  a  very  different  aspect  to 
me  now,  when  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  are  matters  of  duly 
bi«ad  consideration  ?  " 
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'<  It  is  this  very  compelled  ohange  wkiek  mool  imobi  m^' 
said  Fermor.  ''  I  oannot  bear  that  jeu  Bhoald  have  to  eeniida 
the  qaestioDS  of  money  and  money's  worth,  of  necessaries  mi 
liuraries,  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  art-pleasares,  so  nearly,  n 
closely,  Kate." 

''  Why  not  ?  "  she  replied.  "  It  does  me  good  ;  it  roots  Ml 
a  little  of  the  old  spoiled-child  leaven,  the  old  cry-baby  pap  of 
pampered  indolgence,  the  old  hamoorsome,  hamonred  hamoan, 
that  clang  to  me  formerly.  The  Iron  Cousin  will  sorely  applaud 
and  aid  the  process,  if  it  tend  to  purify  and  oorrect  his  incorri* 
gible  Cousin  Kate." 

"  Not  incorrigible — save  in  obduracy ;  in  that  she  is  inflex- 
ible, indomitable,  invincible." 

''  The  fitter  to  be  her  iron  kinsman's  kinswoman,  cousiB  miDS," 
returned  Kate. 

*'  Then  suffer  him  to  claim  his  natural  share  of  iron  will,  ind 
let  it  prevail  this  once  over  hers,''  said  Fermor.  ^  Consent  to 
receive  this  gift  merely  in  memory  of  bygone  times." 

'^  You  know  that  in  bygone  times  I  always  had  my  own  waj 
in  the  matter  of  presents.  I  dictated  their  limit  of  price ;  I 
appointed  their  range  of  purpose.  You  would  not  now  restrict 
my  limit,  my  range,  my  scope  of  despotism,  would  you  ?  Thai 
would  surely  be  an  ill  mode  of  recalling  those  former  times,  when 
unbounded  freedom,  and  liberty  to  do  as  I  pleased,  was  mine," 

"  Kate,  Kate ;  well  might  he  we  both  loved  say,  '  You  always 
end  by  having  your  own  way.' " 

'^  And  should  I  not,  when  it  is  a  right  one  ? "  she  re- 
plied. 

« I  cannot  see  the  '  right '  you  make  out  in  this  matter.  Bntb 
says  it  is  no  point  of  scruple,-*of  principle.  Kate,  oblige  me  by 
conceding  a  point  of  mere  sentiment.' 

She  hesitated. 

<^Kate,  will  you  not  gratify  me  by  yielding  on  this  one 

occasion,  where  no  compromise  of  right  and  wrong  is  at  issue, 

but  a  simple  case  of  mooted  will  between  us." 

*^  You  shall  meet  me  halfway,  and  I  will  give  up  mine," 
Kate. 
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^  Agreed,"  atid  Fennor,  joyfully. 

^^  Well,  then,  yon  sliall  make  your  proposed  present  of  the 
piano-forte  to  onr  sehool-room,  that  I  may  earry  out  a  wish  I 
have  some  time  had,  of  teaohixig  the  ohildren  to  sbg ;  and  in 
return,  I  promise  yon  as  mnoh  mnsie  after  school-honrs  as  yonr 
Cousin  Kate's  poor  ability  oan  supply,  whenever  yon  choose  to 
come  and  claim  it/'  she  rejoined. 

'^  Kate,  when  she  does  concede  a  favonr,  knows  how  to  grant 
it  graciously,  generously,  freely,  fully,"  said  Fermor. 

"  Pity  she  does  not  confer  it  more  promptly,  and  more  fire^ 
qnently,  you  would  say,  cousin  mine  ?  " 

''  I  would  say  nothing  that  should  seem  to  detract  from  the 
{Mrfectness  of  my  pleasure  in  receiving  it,"  said  Fermor.  ''A 
liint  of  reproach,  when  grace  is  accorded,  is  as  unjust  and  unwise, 
ma  it  is  ungrateful  And  now  tcM  me  your  plan  for  the 
children." 

'^  I  should  like  them  to  learn  to  take  part  in  tlie  service ;  I 
know  it  would  please  our  good  Br.  Meadows,  who  has  an  honest 
pride  in  onr  village  church ;  I  should  wish  them  to  sing  psalms 
without  that  abominable  nasal  twang,  or  that  meaningless  blare, 
which  choir-children  usually  indulge  in,  to  the  infinite  torture  of 
their  hearers.  I  should  like  also,  to  teach  them  to  get  up  a  few 
■imple  choruses,  as  a  reward  and  a  recreation,  among  themselvea 
And  I  feel  sure,  from  Ruthy's  expression  of  faoe,  that  she  has  a 
beautiful  singing  voice,  and  I  mean  to  secure  her  for  my  first  pu- 
pil, and  eventually  as  my  assistant  instructress." 

It  was  a  genuine  delight  to  Fermor  Worthington  to  see  the 
animated  interest  Kate  took  in  her  vocal  scheme ;  it  furnished 
her  with  a  fruitful  source  of  pleased  thought,  and  supplied  her  with 
a  means  of  relaxation,  and  relief  from  duller  pursuits. 

He  abo  took  occasion  to  minister  to  her  minor  comforts  in  vari« 
ous  ways ;  by  degrees  ordering  it  so  that  she  could  scarcely  avoid 
their  acceptance,  without  positive  refusal,  and  actual  ungracious 
sending  them  back.  It  was  now  a  basket  of  hot-house  fruit,  or 
choice  wine,  or  poultry,  or  game,  for  Matty's  consumption ;  or 
ioma  especial  kind  of  jelly  or  cake,  that  the  housekeeper  at  Wer* 
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wrtA  ber  e^iabla  of,  in  rectitude  and  Btretig;tli  of  potpose.  TIm 
■baeiriiig  her  gentler  speech,  and  milder  manner,  toached  him 
nth  ftdded  tendemeBH,  aa  he  thought  how  Bdrerslty  had  taught, 
aspired,  and  aoftened.  While  the  constant  vitDeaaing  her  e<- 
[nisite  beaatj,  enhanced  and  subUmated  as  it  now  was,  hj  the 
ight  of  Bonl  and  heart  culture,  as  formerly  b;  that  of  intellectual 
mproTement  inpervening  upon  native  mental  and  personal  en- 
Lowments,  served  to  increase  his  affection  into  the  inteoBity  of 
iztdusive,  passionate,  all-absorbing  lore. 

His  was  in  fact  the  life  of  self-denial;  of  strictest,  rigidest, 
Boat  difficult  self-denial.  Yet  he  had  a  secret  satisfaction  in  fcel- 
i^this,  and  submitting  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  ber  who  practised 
lie  self-denial  imposed  1^  ciroumstanoe.  Hs  took  a  stem  pride 
s  knowing  that,  while  he  seemed  to  be  leading  a  lifia  of  ease  and 
.nxnrj,  he  was  enduring  an  inward  martyrdom  that  out-matched 
tibe  privations  he  saw  her  compelled  to  suffer.  If  she  bad  her 
mla  to  support,  he  knew  dut  he  in  truth  had  far  cHeller  cues  to 
tonteod  with.  But  the  very  keenness  of  his  perception  that  such 
ms  the  case,  gave  him  oounge  to  bear  them  bravely ;  that  her 
peace,  her  comfort,  her  Iuq)pinefls  might  be  secured. 

And  still  time  went  on ;  and  still  Kate  Ireton  worked  hard, 
utd  Fermor  Worthiugton  strove  hard,  each  intent  upon  their  own 
Boral  and  mental  chastening  for  the  sake  of  each  other.  Apart, 
^  together ;  severally,  yet  mutually ;  singly,  yet  collectively 
ud  conjoinedly ;  distinctly  and  individually,  yet  in  concert  and 
Bombination,  did  they  unconsciously  pursue  their  respective  oonrsei. 
Unknowingly  to  themselves,  both  were  linked  in  one  common  um ; 
they  were  united  in  a  loving  bond  of  hopefiil,  elevating,  strminons 
ndeavour. 


CHAPTER  XLTU 

NiABLY  a  twelvemonth  had  elapsed  siDoe  Kate  Ireton's  loss.  She 
had  been  unwilling  to  leave  off  her  Uack  garb,  iriiidi  seemed  best 
suited  to  the  shadow  that  had  &llen  upon  her  life ;  but,  feeling 
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kiilh^y  —  ifc>  cae  wfci  Ae  wcwld  lewme  cokwn.       1^ 
Ob  tke  eve,  Vcraor  WortUi^^lott  kad  been  oTertoheirtk  I 
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He  pceoided,  with  lanMaao  popolaritj ;  while  the  two  inou> 
fraoiBi  waited  ipon  the  Uttle  troop;  for  once  lajing  aside  tfaar 
BistresB-digaitj  and  teache^anthority.  Nothing  oonld  ezeeed  ibe 
l^ee,  the  hilaritj,  the  shrill  cnjoyaMnt  of  the  jonng  rerdleni 
While  the  aniesU  lined  din  was  at  its  hei^t — for  noise  fcnrms  t 
luge  portion  of  chiMisb  delist,  and  the  libortj  to  indnlge  it  hd- 
dieeked  is  no  sli|^t  addition  to  thw  fostal  pleasore— Kate  calkd 
towards  her  a  little  daik-eyed,  qfoiet,  sh j*^aacing  diild,  and  said, 
''Peggy,  yon  onoe  told  me  yon  ahonld  like  to  hear  this  gentleman^ 
Toioe  again.     Do  yon  reaaaadwr  it  ?  " 

''  Quite  well;  I  hare  been  reBMBtboring  it,  as  I  first  heard  it^ 
all  the  time  I  haTS  boon  listening  to  it  this  afternoon.'^ 

"  And  so  yon  baTe  taken  a  foney  to  my  speaking-Toiee^  mj 
little  maid  ? "  said  Fermor.  *'  Bo  yon  know  I  have  taken  as 
strong  a  liking  to  yoor  singing-ymoe.  I  remarked  it,  among  the 
rest,  while  yon  and  yoor  school-follows  were  chanting  the  chorale; 
Will  yon  let  me  hear  it  by  itself? "" 

The  child  reddened,  and  looked  at  Kate. 
''  Shall  yon  mind  singing  th^t  little  song  I  taoght  yon,  ^eggj^ 
to  this  gentleman  ?  "  said  Kate.     ^  He  wOl  not  press  yon,  if  yoa 
do  not  wiih  to  sing;  and  I  know  yon  are-not  fond  of  "^y^g  be> 
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Ibn  ttrtngen.  Bat  ht  would  like  to  hear  jott ;  and  I  ihould  IUm 
yoa  to  show  him  that  you  are  willing  to  oblige  him." 

<'  He's  not  a  stranger,  I  remember  him  so  well,"  said  the  child 
simply.  '*  A^  besides,  I  should  like  to  try  and  please  him,  be* 
cause " 

''  Because  what,  my  dear  ?  "  said  Fermor,  gently,  seeing  that 
she  hesitated,  stooping  down,  and  taking  her  hand. 

"  Because  you  please  me,"  she  said,  innocently,  fixing  her  large 
dark  pensive  eyes  upon  his  strikingly  fine  countenance. 

Fermor  Worthington's  cheek — ^manly  as  it  was — took  a  similar 
hue  with  Peggy's  blushing  one,  at  this  direct  diildish  compliment. 
*'  You  are  a  kind-hearted,  grateful  little  girl,  to  desire  to  gratify 
those  who  give  you  pleasure,"  he  said ;  ^'  and  I  dare  say  you  will 
also  like  to  please  your  good  mistress,  by  showing  how  well  she 
has  taught  you  to  sing.     Now  let  us  hear  the  sonp." 


Kate  had  intended  that  this  sehool  concert  should  hare  taken 
place  on  her  birthday;  but  at  Fermor's  request,  she  had  fixed  it 
for  the  ere,  reserving  the  day  itself  for  a  quiet  evening  at  home 
in  the  cottage-parlour.  He  had  stipulated  that  he  should  be  in- 
vited to  tea,  and  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  come  early  in  the 
afternoon,  it  being  a  half*holiday,  and  that  they  should  make  it  a 
gay  party  and  gala  entertainment  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 

^*  And  in  order  to  endure  it  with  proper  observance  and  effect, 
your  two  hostesses  will  treat  their  sole  guest  with  extra  attention 
and  honouring  ceremony.  Ruth  and  I  will  have  everything  in 
apple-pie  order,  and  behave  with  even  minoe-pie  respect,  that  we 
may  receive  the  master  of  Worthington  Court  with  fitting  rever- 
ence," she  answered. 

*'  The  Queen  of  the  day  will  be  entitled  to  take  prdbedence  of 
all  others,"  he  said. 

^^By  q>ecial  desire,  and  lor  that  occasion  only,"  she  re- 
turned. 

^  And  Kate—-"  Fermor  tried  to  preserve  the  qportive  tone 
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thflj  had  been  lunqg,  bal  inBeneibly  his  Toioetrembled  iatodeepv 
ieeUng.     "  KAte,  I  wLih,  for  the  sake  of  giving  all  doe  gnoe  to 
the  occaaion,  you  would  put  your  hair  in  the  same  way  that  pa  I 
need  to  arrange  it ;  not  in  that  qualcer guiae,  that  stadj^t  poritu  I ;. 
closenesB  and  formality/'  \ 

'  ^*  The  Iron  Cousin  notice  such  inugnificant  things— -care  for  I 
such  idle  yanities  1  '^  she  exclaimed^  laughing.  "  You  are  smelj  k 
not  in  earnest  I "  I  ■ 

''  I  am  indeed ;  as  a  part  of  old  Heathoote  times,  I  diall )» 
glad  to  see  the  bright  long  curls  once  more." 

''  They  shall  make  their  appearance/'  she  said,  still  lau^iing, 
''  like  the  rest  of  the  birthday  r^gal  style  and  state,  for  that  ni^   I 
only."  ' 

*'  For  that  afternoon  only,"  he  rejoined.     ''  Remember,  I  aa 
to  be  with  you  early." 


But  early  he  did  not  come.  Elate  had  despatched  the  morn- 
ing lessons  with  alacrity,  and  h^  since  been  employed,  with  Buthf 
in  setting  their  cottage  in  trimmest  and  neatest  order.  But  stiU 
Fermor  Worthington  came  not ;  and  Kate  began  to  hare  a  sore 
sense  of  yexation  and  irritable  impatience  settle  about  her  heait^ 
yery  much  akin  to  some  of  her  old  peryerse  proyoked 
mind.  However,  she  suppressed  the  rising  rankle,  by  chatting^ 
cheerily  with  Bath  Field,  and  by  bustling  about  actively  in  their* 
household  decoration. 

Presently,  an  importantly-aiding  item  arrived,  in  the  riiape  of, 
a  huge  basket  of  greenhouse  flowers,  and  rare  exotics,  brought  byj 
a  servant  from  Worthington  Court 

As  Elate  proceeded  to  arrange  them  about  the  room,  disp< 
ing  them  in  their  best  abundant  advantage,  she  found  herself! 
thinking  how  far  more  welcome  a  single  blossom  brought  by  his' 
own  hand  would  have  been.  But  she  checked  the  feeling,  as  in- 
jurious and  imkind ;  accusing  herself  of  petulance,  and  querulous 
waywardness,  thus  to  prejudge  and  accuse  him,  when  in  all  pro- 
bability he  was  detained  by  some  rational  and  sufficient  motive. 
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Sbo  had  Boarcelj  done  Fermor  Worthington  this  inward  jos- 
tice,  when  she  saw  him  approaching.  He  had  in  his  hand  some 
sprays  of  jessamine,  which  she  knew  he  must  have  been  round  to 
the  old  Hall  expressly  to  gather  for  her,  as  there  happened  to  be 
no  plant  of  that  kind  anywhere  near,  save  at  Heathcote.  He  was 
aware  how  intimately  these  flowers  were  associated  in  her  mind 
with  her  uncle's  memory ;  and  he  had  doubtless  brought  them  as 
the  dearest-prized  birth-day  token  she  could  haye. 

Possessed  with  this  feeling,  she  sprang  forward  to  meet  him ; 
and  as  she  took  them  from  his  hand,  she  clasped  both  her  own 
round  it,  with  a  look  of  full-hearted  thanks  that  thrilled  Fermor 
from  head  to  foot. 

Never  had  she  looked  more  beautiful.  Although  her  dress 
consisted  of  nothing  but  a  simple  cotton  print,  yet  being  of  a  pale 
lilac  self-colour,  it  had  as  fresh  and  delicate  an  effect,  as  though 
of  silk.  Her  magnificent  hair  fell  in  its  full  luxuriance  of  wavy 
brightness,  lending  perfect  feminine  adornment  to  the  perfectly 
lovely  face. 

Fermor  Worthington  had  disciplined  himself  to  bear  the  pow- 
erful appeal  which  he  felt  would  be  made  to  his  sense  of  beauty, 
and  he  bore  it  sturdily,  manfully.     He  knew  what  he  voluntarily 
encountered,  when  he  had  asked  her  to  arrange  her  hair  as  in  for- 
^jmer  happy  days ;  and  he  had  told  himself  that  he  would  calmly 
^jmdure  the  effect  upon  his  courage,  for  the  sake  of  the  delight  of 
Sonce  again  beholding  her  her  own  fair  bright  self. 
f       True  to  his  inward-pledged  word,  he  betrayed  no  jot  of  the  im- 
',  'pression  her  appearance  produced  upon  him;  but  fell  into  easy, 
^  sprightly  talk,  suited  to  the  occasion  of  their  present  pleasant 

meeting. 

J         "  We  have  very  kind  neighbours  in  worthy  Mr.  Chalkby  and 

f    his  pretty  daughter  Lucy,''  Kate  was  saying;  "  they  are  truly  con- 

I   siderate,  and  think  of  a  thousand  attentions  by  which  they  may 

conduce  to  our  pleasure.     Lucy  brings  Huth  the  newspaper  every 

day,  knowing  that  Ruthy  dearly  loves  to  spell  oyer  the  columns, 

and  see  what's  going  on  in  the  world,  though  we  live  such  hermit 

lives  ourselves;  and  Mr.  Chalkby  sends  me  over  all  his  new  print 

19 
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pablicatioQ8|  wheneyer  he  thinks  there  are  any  among  them  Yk<Aj 
to  interest  and  please  me.  It  b  reallj  most  kind.  Hesea^ 
very  yaluable  engravings  to  us  sometimes.  To-day,  for  insUnee, 
he  sent  in  a  book  of  charming  views  in  the  East,  that  we  will  look 
through  together,  if  you  will,  after  tea,  while  Kuth  enjojB  l» 
paper. 

As  side  by  side  they  turned  over  the  prints,  a  strong  self-eoo- 
mand  alone  enabled  Fermor  to  preserve  his  usual  collected  ioo« 
and  staid  demeanour,  fier  proximity  unnerved  him;  and  by  & 
cold,  steady  guard  upon  himself,  he  could  but  just  contrive  to  an- 
swer quietly  and  firmly,  whenever  she  addressed  him. 

There  was  something  in  this  constraint,  that  at  length  5tnid[  I 
Kate  almost  like  avoidance.  It  acted  as  a  shook ;  and  she  pre- 
sently moved  away.  Then  she  reproved  herself  for  a  foolish  sus- 
ceptibility ;  and  feared  lest  she  might  be  giving  way  to  some  of 
her  old  captiousness,  and  fanciful  resentment,  and  ungracious  oon- 
duct. 

Therefore,  when  Fermor  Worthington,  taxing  himself  with 
weakness,  and  want  of  steadfastness  and  self-possession,  won  her 
to  return,  she  came  back,  and  stood  near  to  him,  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  as  he  went  on  examining  the  engravings. 

Never  had  the  Iron  Cousin  stronger  claiin  to  the  title.  Kate 
Ireton  remained  there,  one  hand  resting  on  the  table  near  him, 
the  loose  sleeve  thrown  partly  back,  discovering  the  white  arm, 
encircled  by  the  bracelet  of  grey  hair,  with  the  iron  clasp,  not 
many  inches  from  his  lips.  Her  face  was  invisible  to  him,  being 
screened  by  the  long  drooping  hair,  which  all  but  touched  his ; 
while  the  rich,  voluptuous  scent  of  the  jessamine  in  her  bosom, 
added  yet  another  spell  to  the  dangerously-potent  impression  as* 
sailing  him  ever  more  insidiously  and  forcibly. 

Fermor  could  have  wished  the  charm  of  that  time  to  last  for 
ever  ;  yet  with  each  moment  he  felt  a  wild  impulse  growing  upon 
him,  to  end  it  by  madly  touching  the  fair  arm.  He  nmstered 
himself  by  so  strong  an  effort  of  resolute  withdrawal,  that  it  seem- 
ed like  repulse  ;  and  this  time,  Kate  thought  she  could  not  be 
mistaken, — he  did  not  like  to  have  her  so  near  him. 
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As  she  drew  back,  Rath  exclaimed-: — ^*  News  from  India  I  Soma 
•udden  promotions  and  changes.  Yon  have  friends  there,  I  think, 
and  will  be  interested  to  see  this  aocoant,^'  added  she  to  Kate. 

Fermor  ventured  but  one  glance  at  the  glowing  face,  as  she 
moyed  towards  the  reader.  He  discerned  in  it  a  hope,  a  joy,  that 
seemed  to  blacken  all  his  own. 

Presently,  Ruth,  chancing'  to  raise  her  eyes  from  the  paper, 
said : — "  You  are  not  well,  Mr.  Worthington.  You  are  looking 
very  white.  This  room  is  close  and  small,  after  your  large  apart- 
ments. The  tea  making  has  added  to  the  heat  I  will  take 
away—*' 

As  she  rose  to  take  away  the  tea  things,  Fermor  said,  laugh- 
ing faintly : — ''  The  evening  is  sultry ;  but  I  should  by  rights  have 
more  of  an  iron  constitution  than  to  change  colour  at  a  little 
heat" 

He  walked  to  the  open  window  as  he  spoke. 

Kate  followed  him,  and  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  said  in  a 
soft,  womanly  tone  : — "Are  you  ill  ?  Are  you  indeed  ill, — Fer- 
mor ?  "  The  last  word  trembled  forth,  as  if  involuntarily.  It 
was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  called  him  by  his  Christian 
name. 

"  For  God's  sake,  do  not ! — ^you  must  not  call  me  so— I  can- 
not bear  it — I  cannot  have  it " 

He  spoke  hurriedly,  huskily,  and  it  seemed  to  Kate  with  Ex- 
treme annoyance.  Something  of  her  old  spirit  arose  within  her, 
at  his  evident  dislike  that  she  should  address  him  thus.  It  was 
on  her  lip  to  make  haughty  allusion  to  their  altered  situation,  to 
his  wealth  and  her  poverty,  to  his  rank  and  her  lowly  position. 
Bat  she  repressed  the  unworthy  impulse ;  and  after  a  moment's 
struggle  with  herself,  rejoined,  in  a  frank,  clear  tone  : — "  You  are 
right.     It  is  not  fit.     But  you  must  forgive  me  the  fi^eedom.     I 

was  thinking  of  your  health ;  and  forgot  for  a  moment "  she 

stopped  ;  then  went  on,  with  a  smiling  earnestness : — I  must  not 
have  the  Iron  Cousin  presume  too  much  upon  his  strength.  In- 
deed you  are  looking  pale, — not  well ;  you  must  let  me  preach  a 
little,  in  my  capacity  of  school-mistress.     Remember,  I  used  tc 


I  ibiIbhiI  it;  uid  BOW,ilii|^ 
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^  W^tf  if  Tcvr  text  ?  ~  W  eoBtrire^  to  «it«r. 

'^  YoisT  htahk  :  a»d  sr  ImmbOj — that  j<m  abould  not  M|^ 
Prt<siiie  ne  iL^i  to«  vill  profit  bj  aij  doetrme." 

"^  I  pr^Ake  mt  kaat  t»  i«»aiber  it,""  lie  aid.  I  ^ 

«-  Spc4ea  like  tke  Irai  Covsib  ! ""  At  nid.     ""  He  Ittteu  to  I ' 
vhk  tbe  TirUi<mi  deternyBatioB  to  obaerre  it^  mod  kj  it  I 
to  kmt:  ▼Lil<t  I  micd  vidDedlj  iofessttfid  aeom  good  airiei.  1 
B«t  be  vms  erer  wise  loid  good,  in  eontnst  witli  mj  Iliov^tkB, 
iMedkas,  diaegmidfol  sell'' 

Fermor  imagiDcd  ske  nid  this  in  Uie  old  liitter,  9efS^ 
Bood.  But  she  Fpoke  m  all  the  siiieere  and  deep  hnmOitj  of 
better  frelf-knovledge  ;  az>d  in  her  heart  she  was  thinking  of  ik 
benefit  ^e  had  in  &ct  reaped  from  the  eWeei  of  titai  Teiy  piesek- 
ing  she  had  appeared  to  deride  and  resent. 

*-'■  Yon  do  well  to  saj  '  nsed,'  Kate,"  he  answered  gently. 
*^  Howero-  joa  maj  once  haTe  chosen  to  show  a  gaj  contempt  of 
what  seemed  to  jon  dnll  and  prosj  moralixii^,  jow  are  no  con- 
temner of  wholesome  inflnenees  now.  Witness  yonr  partially 
for  the  simple,  right-minded,  exeeUent  Both  Field." 

^  Yon  think,  then,  that  I  am  less  wayward,  le&s  perrene, — 
that  mj  character  has, — that,  in  short,  I  have  not  suffered  in 
Tain,  and  that  I  am  less  remoTcd  from  what  the  Iron  Cousin 
thinks  a  woman  should  be  ?  '' 

Kate  (with  her  whole  soul  full  of  her  uncle,  and  of  what  she 
might  now  hare  been  to  him — more  worthy)  said  this  with  so 
child-like  an  earnestness,  with  such  singleness  of  thought,  with 
so  much  touching  car  dour  and  innocence,  merely  hoping  for 
Fermor's  better  opinion, — he,  who  was  to  her  the  standard  aod 
judge  of  all  excelleoce, — ^that  she  looked  rather  the  young  girl 
awaiting  her  preceptor's  sentence,  than  the  grown  woman  address- 
ing her  equaL  Could  this  be  Kate  Ireton  ?  The  fiery,  haughty- 
tempered,  uncontrollable,  wilful  Kate  Ireton  ?  This  a{^>ealing, 
op-looking,  gentle  creature, — with  her  soul  sitting  in  her  eyes, 
full  of  timid  hope,  and  soft  reliance  ? 
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"  I  think, — I  tUink  you "     Tha  Iron  Cooain  had  turned 

towards  her,  and  seizing  both  her  hands,  as  she  stood  looking  up 
into  his  face,  irbich  had  looked  into  hera  while  she  spoke,  forget- 
ting all  that  the  nniveree  contuned,  save  that  single  countenance 
upon  which  ho  gaied ;  and  as  she  concluded,  was  stammering 

forth  : — "  I  think  you — I  think  you "  when  in  came  Ruth 

Field,  and  took  np  the  newspaper  again,  proceeding  quietly  with 
the  remainder  of  the  Indian  news. 

Just  then  there  was  a  low,  distant  mutter  of  thunder ;  and  in 
the  air  there  was  that  stirlesB  hush,  which  is  like  the  awe  with 
which  earth  awaits  a  drcadfnl  visitation.  A  storm  seemed 
threatening  ;  but  as  yet  the  sky  was  dear,  and  the  evening  fair. 
Fenuor  Worthington  took  his  hat,  as  if  to  go. 

"  This  is  Thursday,  I  know  ;  but  must  you  indeed  ride  so  far 
as  Ditcbley  Manor  this  evening  ?  It  threatens  to  be  bad 
weather ;  I  fear  you  will  scarcely  reach  there,  before  the  storm 
will  overtake  you.  Is  it  really  needful  that  you  should  go  ?  " 
uid  Kate  Ireton. 

"  I  nnfortunately  promised ;  and " 

"  And  the  Iron  Cousin  will  abide  by  a  promise,  I  know,"  she 
said.  "  The  time  is  gone  by  when  I  wished  to  actuate  him  to 
wrongdoing;  I  will  not,  therefore,  seek  to  make  him  break  a 

She  left  him  free  to  go  ;  yet  Fcrmor  seemed  irresolute, — un- 
able to  stir.  He  lingered ;  still  remaining  near  the  little  caae- 
ment-window,  where  they  had  stood  together. 

"  Be  sure  you  let  Fawnfoot  take  his  best  speed  ;  remember 
the  iron  nature  is  ill  fitted  to  encounter  lightning,  should  it  come 
on.  I  shall  hope  that  the  good  horse  will  bear  you  to  shelter 
quickly  ;  and  that  you'll  be  safely  housed  before  the  storm  breaks. 
Qive  me  your  word  to  ride  at  a  awift  paoe.  Since  you  must  go, 
do  not  loiter." 

She  seemed  eager  to  hare  him  gone ;  and  Fermor,  with  a  bare 
word  or  two,  took  leave. 

Kate  watched  him  unfasten  his  horse  from  the  paling,  in  the 
ftdjoining  stony  playground,  where  Fawnfoot  usually  abided  dup 
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ing  his  mmsier^s  riBits  to  the  sehool-eottage ;  she  watched  him 
mount,  and  ride  awaj,  waylng  him  a  smiliDg  good-bje,  in  replj 
to  the  look  he  cast  towards  the  window,  to  see  if  she  were  jei 
there. 

And  there  she  stood,  long  after  he  was  gone,  still  watching,— 
watching  the  storm  gradually  come  on.  She  saw  the  grey  black* 
ness  gathering  oyer  the  sky ;  she  saw  the  heavy  piles  of  cloud 
change  from  purple  to  copper-coloured,  from  copper-coloured  to 
swart  dense  masses,  with  sharp  glittering  edges,  dazzling  and 
cutting  against  the  murk  back-ground  ;  she  saw  the  eTening  close 
in,  with  a  darkness  more  sombre,  than  that  of  nightfall,  while  still 
there  was  that  unpeaceful  silence — that  menacing  quiet — that 
unrcposeful  lull — throughout  the  air,  as  if  Nature  were  ex- 
pecting some  fearful  summons,  to  be  uttered  in  uproar  and 
tempest. 

Amid  the  deep  suspenseful  pause,  there  was  one  image  which 
fastened  itself  upon  Kate  Ireton's  idea,  with  a  distinctness  and 
pertinacity  that  took  place  of  all  else.  It  was  that  look  of 
Fermor's,  while  he  held  her  hands  within  his  own,  and  gazed  into 
her  face.  It  had  none  of  the  avoidance  which  she  generally  read 
in  his  eye,  and  which  constantly  inspired  her  with  a  sense  of  dis- 
approval in  its  expression.  There  was  scrutiny,  eagerness — she 
knew  not  what.  There  was  something  in  that  fixed  look  with 
which  he  had  regarded  her,  strange,  inexplicable — wholly  un- 
like anything  that  she  had  ever  seen  in  the  Iron  Cousin  be- 
fore. He  was  generally  calm,  grave,  self-concentrated,  dis- 
passionately ready  for  judgment  and  decision ;  at  that  moment, 
he  had  seemed  all  unguarded,  agitated,  quite  another  than 
himself.  _ 

That  look  of  his  stood  clear,  vivid,  intense,  before  her  brain^s 
sight ;  when  suddenly  a  sharp  flash  of  lightning  struck  it  out,  and 
filled  her  mind  with  the  sole  thought  of  Fermor's  possible 
danger.  She  knew  his  road  lay  among  trees ;  that  the  hedge- 
rows of  the  lanes  through  which  he  had  to  pass  were  thickly 
planted  with  young  oaks ;  and  that,  for  the  most  part,  copse- 
woods  and  plantations  skirted  his  path  on  either  side. 
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The  quiet  motion  of  Ruth  Field,  near  to  her,  awoke  Kate 
from  her  trance  of  reverie.  Ruth  had  adyanced  to  shut  the 
window ;  and  with  some  remark  upon  the  strengthening  storm, 
and  an  expression  of  trust  that  Mr.  Worthington  had  reached 
shelter  ere  this,  she  fastened  the  casement,  closed  the  shutters, 
and  made  secure  the  cottage  door,  Kate  Ireton  and  she  bidding 
each  other  good  night  and  good  rest. 


•  •• 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

The  window  of  Kate  Ireton's  little  bed-room  looked  forth  upon 
the  Tillage  street ;  and  here  she  stationed  herself,  unable  to 
sleep  or  to  rest,  and  wholly  possessed  with  a  desire,  or  rather 
with  inability  to  do  otherwise,  than  still  to  watch  the  storm. 

The  .lightning-flashes  increased  in  strength  and  frequency, 
while  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  the  wind  hurled  wildly 
in  short  yehement  gusts,  and  the  thunder  rolled  incessant  peals 
of  stem,  sovereign  decree. 

Each  time  the  brilliant  coruscation  for  a  moment  illuminated 
the  spot,  Kate  could  see  that  the  village  street  was  wholly  de- 
serted ;  Louses  were  fast  closed,  and  the  inhabitants  seemed  all 
refuged  within  from  the  raging  of  the  tempest.  There  was  an 
occasional  light  from  a  window  to  be  seen,  as  if  the  inmates  were 
retiring  to  rest ;  but  after  a  time  these  were  withdrawn,  and  when 
the  lightning  was  not  present,  all  was  in  total  darkness. 

Some  stir,'  some  sound  would  have  been  welcome ;  it  would 
have  seemed  like  assurance,  it  would  have  conveyed  the  impres- 
sion of  activity,  of  living  in  energy,  of  assistance  in  case  of  need ; 
it  would  have  imparted  a  sense  of  human  sympathy,  of  human 
courage  and  endeavour  at  hand,  should  peril  occur.  In  this 
dread  interval,  while  each  succeeding  instant  seemed  fraught  with 
menace  and  vague  terror,  it  would  have  been  a  kind  of  encourage* 
ment  to  see  or  hear  tokens  of  animate  resource.     But  still, 
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the  sheeted  rain,  the  s&tarated  Btones  of  the  Tillage  street,  tk 
streaming  walls  of  its  cottage-houses,  the  glistening  rapid  eamiit 
of  the  swollen  gutter-channels,  the  yacant  path  and  road-vv} 
leading  out  into  the  open  country,  were  all  that  m«t  her  eye,  when 
the  lightning  revealed  what  lay  there ;  while  the  driring  rush  of 
the  electrical  wind,  and  the  mighty  ponderous  issue  of  tlie 
thunder-mandate,  were  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  dsk 
silence. 

Kate  knew  what  it  was,  that  night,  to  exist  wholly  in  another's 
being.  She  seemed  to  live,  to  draw  breath,  but  through  Fermor^ 
life  and  breathing.  Her  spirit  so  intimately  and  presently  dwelt 
with  his,  that  it  had,  as  it  were,  quitted  her  own  frame,  tad 
flown  to  inhabit  his.  She  felt  the  awe  and  influence  of  the  storm, 
but  as  it  affected  him.  She  was  impressed  by  the  dread,  the 
sublime  terror  of  the  night- tempest,  but  as  it  might  barm  his. 
She  shrank  from  the  scathing  flash,  and  trembled  with  the  yast 
tremble  of  the  thunder-roll,  but  ih  the  thought  of  the  bane  with 
which  they  might  be  charged  for  him.  Her  body  was  standii^ 
within  the  retreat  of  her  own  cottage-roof,  but  its  spiritual  self 
was  wandering  abroad  in  the  drenching  rain,  the  beating  wind, 
the  alternate  blinding  glare  and  blinding  obscurity  of  the  storm- 
blast  ;  subject  to  imminent  peril  amid  near  trees,  or  soaked  to  the 
skin,  and  exposed  to  the  risk  of  wider  peril  in  the  open  plains ; 
or  perchance  housed  securely  at  Ditchley  Manor ;  or  whereyer 
by  possibility  Fermor  might  at  that  moment  of  time  chance  to  be. 
In  his  identity  hers  was  merged. 

It  was  then — in  that  night  of  storm  and  stormy  suspense,  of 
tempest  and  tempestuous  solicitude — that  Kate  Ireton  acknow- 
ledged to  her  own  soul  that  she  loved.  In  the  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity with  which  truth  the  most  wilfully  self-negatived,  at  such 
supreme  hours  make  themselves  recognized  and  admitted,  the 
fact  that  it  was  love  she  felt  towards  Fermor  Worthington,  stood 
clearly  and  irrefragably  confessed  to  her  own  heart.  She  learn- 
ed— she  knew  that  only  one  feeling  could  so  have  blended  her 
individuality  with  his,  as  this  night's  anxiety  had  shown  her  that 
hers  was  with  Fermor  Worthington's.     For  but  one  being  in  the 
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univerfle  could  she  haye  experienced  this  intimate  union  of  spirit 
and  identity  of  existence — the  being  she  loved  as  herself — better 
tlian  herself — bejond  all  liying  creatures. 

And  then  recurred  that  look — his  look — ^the  look  with  which 
be  had  regarded  her,  as  she  stood  before  him  meeting  his  eyes 
with  hers.  There  was  something  pulsing  at  her  heart,  that 
prompted  a  belief  it  could  be  no  other  than  the  expression  of  an 
emotion,  which,  if  it  existed,  would  indeed  warrant  her  own. 
But  to  this  came  the  chill  confutation — why,  were  it  so,  need  he 
refrain  from  avowing  it  ?  What  cause  was  there  for  concealing 
hia  preference,  if  preference  he  felt  ?  Wherefore  should  he 
hesitate,  when  nothing  prevented  him  from  declaring  his  thought  ? 
If  it  were  love  that  sat  in  his  heart  and  spoke  from  his  eyes  in  that 
look,  if  it  were  passion  that  faltered  in  his  tongue,  and  trembled 
in  his  accents,  as  he  held  her  hands  enclosed  in  his,  and  seemed 
aa  if  he  gazed  what  he  could  not  speak,  how  should  there  be  any 
reason  for  his  withholding  the  secret  feeling  ?  No,  it  must  be, 
that  the  feeling  did  not,  in  fact,  exist ;  that  she  had  mistaken  a 
passing  expression  for  an  indication  which  was  contradicted  by 
all  his  ordinary  demeanour ;  that  she  had  idly  imagined  tokens 
of  a  sentiment,  which  the  whole  course  of  his  behaviour  had  de- 
monstrated to  be  nothing  warmer  than  an  affectionate  friendship, 
strengthened  by  relationship  and  old  intimacy,  and  companion- 
ship into  the  regard  of  a  brother. 

^*  And  what  sister  would  not  be  proudly  content  to  own  such 
a  brother  ? "  she  thought.  "  As  a  brother,  I  will  revere  and 
worship  him.  As  a  brother,  I  will  take  pride  in  his  superiority^ 
to  myself  As  a  brother,  I  will  strive  to  make  myself  worthy  of 
his  society,  of  his  friendship,  of  his  kindliness.  As  a  brother,  I 
will  feci  grateful  that  he  tenders  me ;  and  rejoice  in  our  firm 
mutual  regard ;  and  lock  within  my  own  heart  the  secret  spring 
of  affection  which  adds  force  to  mine  towards  him,  bidding  me 
gladly  give  him  love  in  return  for  his  liking." 

The  storm  without  had  abated ;  and  with  these  tranquiller 
thoughts  within  her  heart,  while  hopefuller  belief  in  Fcrmor's 
safety  had  accompanied  the  clearing  of  the  night,  Kate  Ireton 
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was  at  length  about  to  retire  to  rest,  when  a  sound  stmdc  upon 
her  ear,  that  roused  afresh  all  her  throbbing  anxiety.  It  came 
nearer  and  nearer ;  and  as  her  eye  remained  riyeted  upon  the 
outer  darkness,  a  sudden  fiash  disclosed  to  view  a  horse  teanog 
by  at  full  gallop — riderless. 


The  sight  flung  Kate  Ireton  on  her  knees  upon  the  floor. 
Prayer — soul  outpouring  prayer — prayer  such  as  is  sobbed  aload 
by  the  aoguished  spirit  in  such  extremities,  alone  kept  her  from 
insanely  rushing  forth  into  the  night,  with  fruitless  essay  to 
search — to  help — to  do  somewhat  that  might  seem  like  trying  to 
carry  succour,  and  assuage  her  own  terrors  by  certainty  at  least 
Prayer  alone  could  have  steadied  her  mind  so  far  as  to  let  her 
see  how  yain  would  be  any  such  attempt,  and  have  steadied  her 
frame  sufficiently  to  prevent  its  straying  inyoluntarily  and  help- 
lessly away.  As  it  was,  she  remained  kneeling,  buried  in  humble, 
earnest,  heartfelt  supplication  ;  and  thus,  heavily,  imploringly, 
wore  away  the  night.  ^ 


The  pallid  face  and  haggard  sleepless  aspect  of  Kate  Ireton, 
next  morning,  could  not  fail  of  attracting  the  attention  of  Ruth 
Field  and  old  Matty. 

They  would  fain  have  had  her  lie  down  again,  and  give  up 
school  attendance  for  that  one  day;  but  Kate  would  not  hear  of 
it,  knowing  that  activity  and  employment  were  the  only  resouroet 
for  inquietude  such  as  hers. 

^^  Do  be  persuaded,  dear  monitress ;  "  said  Ruth  Field.  '^  Last 
night^s  storm  has  made  you  really  unwell,  besides  keeping  you 
awake.  Although  you  will  not  own  it,  I  am  sure  you  are  indis- 
posed. Stormy  weather  has  a  strong  effect  upon  some  persons, 
giving  them  a  violent  headache ;  and  I  am  convinced  you  have  one 
this  morning. '^ 

'^  Yes,  I  have  a  bad  headache,  but  I  think  it  will  not  be  the 
worse  for  going  through  my  school-work.    Let  me  try,  at  least" 
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"  Yon  won't  be  able  to  prevail  with  her,  when  once  she's  set 
Qpon  a  thing ; "  observed  Matty.  "  She  was  always  a  wilsome 
shild  and  now  she's  a  wilful  woman ;  and  ^  a  wilfa'  woman,'  as  the 
N^orth  people  say,  *  mann  hae  her  ain  way.'  Ay,  you  was  always 
i  wilsome  child,  true  enough ;  but  as  winsome  as  wilsome,  bless 
rour  heart  I  All  the  more  pretty  for  having  a  will  of  your  own, 
—it  was  so  prettily  shown,  and  somehow  it  came  so  natural  to 
on  to  have  your  own  way ;  it  was  just  yourself,  Miss  Kate,  my 
arling  I " 

"  And  now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  give  me  my  way — and 

len  it  will  be  your  gift.,  and  not  my  own  will,  Mattykin,"  said 

Late ;  **  you  and  Ruthy  prevent  my  insisting  upon  doing  as  I 

ke,  by  letting  me  do  as  I  like  as  soon  as  I  express  a  wish.    And 

really  wish  to  attend  school  to-day." 

Kate's  desire  to  fulfil  her  duties,  as  the  best  means  of  afford- 
ag  wholesome  and  effectual  counterpoise  to  her  secret  anxiety 
oTind  its  reward,  in  gaining  her  intelligence  upon  the  point  that 
bsorbed  all  her  thought. 

The  children,  before  lessons  began,  were  interchanging  village 
lews,  and  the  events  of  last  night's  storm  were  under  discussion, 
^ate  heard  one  of  them  tell  another,  that  in  the  hamlet  where  she 
ived,  a  gentleman  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  badly  hurt 
That  he  was  found  in  the  road,  lying  stunned ;  that  he  was  taken 
into  the  nearest  cottage.  That  he  was  not  recognized  at  first ;  but 
that  afterwards  he  was  known  to  be  'Squire  Worthington  of 
Worthington  Court.  That  a  doctor  had  been  sent  for,  who  said 
that  he  was  on  no  account  to  be  removed  at  present,  as  brain-fever 
might  come  on.  That  the  old  woman  who  owned  the  cottage  had 
mdertaken  to  nurse  him ;  and  that  he  was  to  remain  under  her 
^re,  until  he  should  be  pronounced  fit  to  be  carried  home. 

Even  these  tidings  were  something  to  Kate  Ireton.  Her  im- 
igination  had  pictured  so  many  fatal  possibilities,  that  to  ascer- 
4iin  what  had  actually  happened,  seemed  at  first  almost  like  relief. 
But  soon  the  reality  tortured  her  with  its  painful  facts,  with  desire 
bo  learn  more  particulars,  with  thirst  to  know,  above  all,  low  he 
aow  fered. 
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IB,  the  thought  of  anotliei 
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^^2»e  Bki*  c^  IftT  mjmd :  ml  mil  riiks,  aho  woidd  obtain  some 

T~^e  iasi  liiii^  at  ai^t,  bcfiwe  she  went  iato  her  own  room, 
$^  n;mi?^  lo  Max?T*«.  and  aat  with  her,  talking  and  ehattiog, 
miLiil  i^  cZd  aume  feii  VLtQ  a  sownd  sleep.  Then  Kate  Iretoo 
»?filT  i-^ptesed  a  drawer,  aad  took  thenoe  the  red  eloak  and  black 
silk  kxi  wtkiie^  Wk^r^red  to  Mattj,  bnt  which,  sinee  the  rheuma- 
tisaa,  kad  biKa  Ixid  br  in  lavender.  These  ELate  carried  awaj 
wiik  k^er  to  her  own  rc^>a  :  and  when  there,  equipped  herself  in 
t^a.  triac  the  black  nik  hat  clotrlr  down  orer  a  thick  mualm 
cap  beneaxh  wk>c^  her  hair  was  earcfaUj  put  back  and  hidden, 
a2>d  mo^&r  hera^if  in  the  folds  of  the  cloak. 

Thus  hal-ited,  die  thoogbt  she  should  hare  the  best  chance 
of  making  her  waj  nnnotieed,  as  soaae  ordinary  rural  body,  some 
industrious  riiiage  aaarket'Wovaa,  whose  business  took  her 
abroad  late,  to  be  ready  for  early  UMrket  next  day. 

She  stole  down  stairs,  and  let  herself  noiselessly  out.  The 
night  was  as  cabn  and  beautiful  as  the  prcTious  one  had  been 
tempestuous^  The  stars  shone  brightly  and  peacefully,  and 
lighted  her  way  orer  field  and  meadow,  through  woodland  and 
coppice,  by  lane  and  hedgerow,  with  mild  benignant  ray.  The 
air  smelt  firesh  and  pure,  as  it  came  freely  and  gratefuUy  upon 
her  burning  cheek ;  there  was  a  sense  of  liberty — ^liberty  of 
breathing — liberty  of  purpose — ^liberty  of  action — in  this  yolnn- 
tary  setting  forth  to  gain  for  herself  the  tidings  she  crared, 
through  the  solitary  night  scene.  Sho  looked  up  into  the  starlit 
sky,  thankful  for  this  at  least — that  she  was  able  to  come  forth 
unwatched,  unnoted,  and  to  proceed  unobserved.  She  met  no 
one  ;  at  that  still  hour,  in  that  quiet  neighbourhood,  no  soul  save 
herself  was  stirring. 

After  a  full  hour^s  walking,  she  reached  the  hamlet.     It  con- 
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nsied  of  a  few  stragglliig  cottages,  on  the  borders  of  a  patch  of 
oonunon,  where  the  golden  furze  lay  thick,  intersected  by  irregu* 
lar  sheep-paths,  and  slender  winding  tracks.  Kate  knew  the 
Jhamlet  well,  having  passed  it  in  many  of  her  former  rides,  often 
remarking  its  picturesque  beauty,  and  secluded  situation. 

She  had  taken  care  to  ascertain  the  precise  cottage  to  which 
Fermor  Worthington  had  been  carried ;  and  now  went  straight 
towards  it,  knocking  with  her  closed  hand  against  the  rude  door,  dis- 
tinctly, but  with  a  certain  restraint,  lest  she  should  disturb  him  who 
lay  within.  Presently  an  old  woman's  head  appeared  at  the  lattice. 

"  Who  be  there  ?     What  dost  want  ?  » 

"  Dame  Grayfield  ?  » 

*'  Ay,  I  be  she ;  what  d'ee  want  ?  '* 

''  Come  here,  please ;  I  want  to  speak  with  you,  damo." 

'^  Well,  what  is  it  ?  "  said  Dame  Grayfield,  appearing  at  the 
door.  "  This  be  a  strange  time  o'  night,  it  be,  to  disturb 
Christen  folks,  and  I  that  ha'  got  a  gentry  to  nuss,  too  I '' 

''  I  will  not  keep  you  two  minutes ;  I  would  not  have  come 
at  this  late  hour,  but  that  I  have  none  other  when  I  can  get 
away,"  said  Kate.  '*  That  sick  gentleman  you  haye  to  nurse— 
it  is  of  him  I  would  ask ;  he  has  been  a  good  friend  to  me,  and  I 
want  to  know  how  he  is.'' 

^  He's  bad  as  bad  can  be ;  that's  what  he  is,"  answered  Dame 
Grayfield.  *^  Doctor  says  he  must  be  kept  main  quiet ;  and  main 
quiet  I  keep  him." 

'*  Might  I  see  him  ?  Do  you  think  you  could  let  me  see 
him  ?  If  I  were  to  creep  in  softly,  and  not  breathe  to  disturb 
him — would  you  let  me  look  upon  him  ?  "  said  Kate. 

'*  Well,  I  don't  know ;  doctor  says  he's  to  be  kept  main  quiet, 
and  to  see  no  one,"  said  the  dame. 

"  He  will  not  see  me — I  will  keep  out  of  sight ;  but  let  me 
see  him,"  urged  Kate. 

"  What  makes  you  so  set  on't  ?  "  was  the  reply. 

"  He  has  been  very  kind  to  me — ^been  my  best  friend — ^help- 
ed me  in  my  distress — served  me  beyond  common  help,"  faltered 
Kate,  as  she  thought  how  truly  she  spoke. 
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'*  Aj,  I  hear  he*8  done  a  world  o'  good,  one  way  or  t'other,* 
said  the  dame.  '*  All  the  poor  have  a  good  word  for  'Sqxiin 
Worthington.  Hc^s  sparing  to  his  tcnaiits,  thoughtful  to  them 
as  needs  help  ;  and  does  many  a  kindness  unknowns t,  thej  tel! 
me.  When  a  man's  down,  one  hears  the  good  of  him,  if  there  is 
any  to  he  spoken,  and  sorely  all  the  had,  if  there's  bad  can  be 
said  ahout  him.  Mayhaps  he's  behaved  kind  by  you,  my  woman, 
and  nobody's  none  the  wiser,  eh  ?  Mayhap  he's  helped  you  with 
a  guinea  or  two,  at  odd  times,  when  times  were  hard  !  " 

'*  With  more  than  guineas,"  said  Kate. 

*^  Well  to  bo  sure  I  Pound-notes,  perhaps  ?  But  come 
you're  a  grateful  body,  and  won't  do  him  no  hurt,  l:y  looking  at 
him,  and  satisfying  your  own  eyes  how  he's  gettin'  on  ;  so  come 
with  me.     Tread  soft,  and  speak  low." 

She  led  the  way  into  the  little  sleeping-chamber.  Upon  the 
low  pallet-hed  lay  Fermor  Worthington.  His  eyes  were  closed ; 
his  face  colourless  :  his  arm  bandaged, — the  surgeon  haying  bled 
him  profusely — his  breathing  nearly  extinct,  and  his  whole  ap- 
pearance bearing  as  near  a  resemblance  to  death  as  to  life. 

Kate  leaned  against  the  door-way,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
him,  and  her  face  blanched  to  a  hue  hardly  different  to  his ; 
while  the  old  woman  whispered :  "  Poor  gentleman  !  He  won't 
see  you — no  need  to  fear — ^he  won't  know  as  any  one's  nigh.  He 
don't  notice  me ;  he  ha'n't  opened  his  eyes,  scarce,  since  here 
he's  been.  It's  thought  his  horse  was  scared  by  the  lightning, 
and  thro  wed  him  ;  and  that  his  head  was  hurtcd  in  the  fall ;  for 
doctor  says,  fever's  come  on,  and  if  he  ben't  kept  quiet,  it'll  go 
hard  with  him,  for  all  he's  young  and  strong.  Poor  soul !  it's  at 
such  times  as  these,  that  the  young  and  the  strong,  the  old  and 
the  weak,  the  rich  man  and  the  working  man,  the  gentry  and  the 
labourer,  fare  and  fare  alike,  and  bide  their  time  to  thrive  or  to 
fall,  to  recover  or  to  die,  as  God  wills.  He  don't  look  much 
different  from  any  other  sick  body,  now  do  he  ?  He  might  be  a 
poor  mason  as  had  fell  from  a  house-top, — or  he  might  be 
'Squire  Worthington  of  Worthington  Court,  whichever,  and 
nobody  guess  the  odds,  as  he  lies  there  at  this  minute,  bid'n'  his 
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ime  to  liye  or  die,  mightn't  he  ?  That's  One  comfort  for  xui  poor 
oUu.  Gentries  don't  look  much  different  from  ns,  when  they're 
aid  on  their  sick  beds ;  nor  they  don't  stand  a  better  chance  to 
v^in  through  with  it,  and  get  well  again,  than  we  do." 

"  But  he  will  win  through  it — ^he  will  get  well  ?  "  asked 
K.ate,  eagerly.  "  The  doctor  thinks  he  will  recover,  does  he  not  ?  " 

''  Oh  ay,  doctors  always  thinks  folks  '11  reooTer,  if  there's  no 
rei^on  why  their  friends  should  be  frighted,  and  made  to  think 
'em  worse  than  they  are,"  answered  Dame  Grayfield.  "  Doctor 
said  he'd  likely  do  well  enough  if  he  was  taken  care  on,  and  kept 
quiet,  and  well  nussed  ;  and  I'll  nuss  him  well,  I  promise  you. 
Doctor  says  I  shall  be  handsomely  paid  for  my  trouble,  and  my  . 
houseroom ;  and  more  nor  that,  I'd  nuss  him  well,  and  try  to 
bring  him  round,  if  'twas  only  for  the  sake  of  what  I  hear  he's 
been  to  the  poor  when  he  was  up  and  about.  It  won't  do,  to 
have  such  a  good  friend  to  us,  lost  for  want  of  a  little  good 
nossing." 

How  Kate  Ireton  longed  that  she  herself  could  haye  stayed 
to  nurse  Fermor  Worthington !  How,  at  that  instant,  she  wished 
he  had  been  indeed  her  brother,  that  E^e  might  have  remained  to 
tend  him  with  a  sister's  care !  She  half  resolved  she  would  brave 
all — assert  her  cousin's  right  to  stay  and  watch  her  kinsman,  and 
remain  by  his  side  to  attend  him,  to  minister  to  him,  and  think 
for  him,  to  wait  upon  him,  to  perform  the  thousand  services  which 
affection  prompts  for  the  better  alleviation  and  restoring  of  the 
beloved  patient.  She  felt  as  if  she  better  than  any  one,  could  un- 
derstand how  to  render  offices  which  should  serve  to  mitigate  pain 
and  suffering,  to  foster  recovery,  and  win  back  health  and  strength. 
Yet  then  Kate's  self-doubt  returned,  and  suggested  the  question, 
why  should  she  believe  herself  best  fitted  to  yield  these  services ; 
why  assume  that  she  could  perform  the  part  of  a  nurse  better  than 
one  in  whose  hands  the  doctor  had  been  content  to  leave  the  of- 
fice ;  why  seek  to  appropriate  a  charge  which  had  already  been 
confided  to  another,  deemed  competent.  Kate  Ireton,  in  her  pe« 
riod  of  moral  discipline,  and  severe  introspection^  had  learned  to 
entertain  many  a  modest  misgiving  and  timid  mistrust  of  her  own 
ability — either  to  please,  or  to  do  welL 
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With  a  few  words  of  gratefol  thanks  to  Dame  Orayfield  fin 
permitting  her  to  see  him  she  called  her  benefactor,  and  earnestly 
commending  him  to  the  old  woman's  best  and  kindest  care,  KsU 
took  her  way  back  to  her  cottage  home. 


•♦• 


CHAPTER   XLIX. 

Bt  several  open  and  direct  means/ likewise,  Kate's  perpetnal  long- 
ing to  know  how  Fermor  progressed  was  satisfied.  Rath  Field, 
knowing  how  eager  she  would  naturally  be  to  hear  of  her  cousin's 
state,  after  the  news  of  his  accident  had  reached  them,  gleaned  all 
the  intelligence  she  could,  concerning  him,  from  the  school  chil- 
dren who  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hamlet. 

Ben  Dimble,  also,  on  learning  what  had  befallen  Mr.  Worth- 
ington,  made  it  his  frequent  business  to  go  over  and  enquire  how 
he  was,  and  bring  round  the  report  to  the  school-cottage. 

Once  he  brought  the  welcome  tidings  that  Mr.  Worthington 
was  better ;  that  the  fever  had  taken  a  turn ;  that  he  had  opened 
his  eyes,  recognized  that  he  was  in  a  strange  place  and  among 
strange  people,  and  had  expressed  a  desire  to  be  taken  to  his  own 
house. 

But  that  the  doctor,  when  he  heard  this,  had  peremptorily  for- 
bidden any  such  removal,  as  likely  to  be  attended  with  dangerous 
consequences ;  and  that  soon  after,  Mr.  Worthington  had  had  a 
relapse  of  fever  which  had  proved  how  unequal  he  was  to  bear  the 
slightest  attempt  of  the  kind. 

She  heard  that  he  wandered ;  was  restless ;  and  complained 
much  of  the  closeness  and  confinement  of  the  room  in  which  he 
lay, — saying  he  felt  stifled,  stifled. 

^'  And  I  dare  say  he  does,  poor  gentleman,  feel  the  difference 
'twizt  the  space  and  comfort  of  his  own  large  airy  rooms,  and  that 
little  low-raftered  place  in  yonder  hut.  Miss  Kate; "  said  Ben. 
"  To  such  as  know  what  His  to  want  a  roof  at  all,  such  a  place 
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moBi  seem  oomforUble  enough ;  bnt  to  him,  poor  geDtleman,  that's 
been  naed  all  his  life  to  luzurj  and  grandeur,  with  plenty  o' 
breathing  space,  I  shouldn't  wonder  it  seems  little  better  than  a 
rat-hole." 

The  image  of  Fermor  thirsting  for  air, — ^for  fresher,  freer  at- 
mosphere—haunted Kate.  She  could  think  of  nothing  else.  She 
understood  so  entirely  the  sensation.  She  could  so  thoroughly 
sympathize  with  the  panting  desire  for  pure,  open,  clear  air,  as  a 
renoyation  to  the  spirit,  inyigoration  to  the  frame.  And  if  to  one 
in  health  and  activity  such  breathing-space  were  a  pressing  want, 
how  doubly  and  trebly  must  it  be  necessary  to  the  fevered  suf- 
ferer. 

She  could  not  resist  the  intense  longing  she  felt,  to  be  the 
means  of  procuring  him  this  vital  need ;  and  that  night,  again 
wrapping  herself  closely  in  Matty's  hat  and  cloak,  she  set  forth 
upon  her  ministering  errand. 

A  speech  of  Fermor's  that  she  had  once  heard  him  make,  came 
into  her  mind  as  she  speeded  on.  She  recollected  how  he  had 
always  delightedly  dwelt  on  the  grateful  odour  of  woodbine.  She 
remembered  his  words,  as  a  boy,  when  she  had  been  struck  by  such 
a  burst  of  enthusiasm  about  a  mere  flower,  from  one  of  his  nature, 
upon  his  exclaiming : — ^^  A  whole  atmosphere  of  content  and  re- 
freshment lies  in  the  smell  of  honeysuckle — ^to  my  sense,  at  least  I " 
She  remembered  how  fondly  associated  it  was  in  his  mind,  with 
home  feelings,  and  home  comforts  and  enjoyments ;  and  she  re- 
solved that  since  he  could  not  now  be  transported  to  his  home,  he 
should  have  something  of  that  home's  luxurious  and  refined  grati- 
fication brought  to  him.  She  pleased  herself  with  the  thought 
that  some  particle  of  the  content  and  refreshment  he  had  spoken  of 
might  subtly  address  itself  to  his  senses  even  through  the  excite- 
ment and  inapprehensiveness  of  fever. 

Full  of  this  hope,  she  made  her  way  round  by  Worthington 
Court ;  crossed  the  park ;  stole  up  to  the  terrace ;  gathered  a  large 
handful  of  the  rich,  dew-laden  blossoms ;  and  then  retraced  her 
way  with  her  treasure. 

Arrived  at  Dame  Grayfield's,  Kate  found  the  old  woman  some- 
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«t  WifdkUiibed  ovftof  a  eomibrtaUe  nap,  into  irluA 

had  reccBilj  hSkaL  Bvt  on  seeii^  wlio  it  was,  the  damegn- 
eioofllr  admitted  kcr ;  aajii^,  die  knew  it  was  her  only  time  to 
eone,  and  that  she  eovld  Bake  aUowanoe,  knowing  herself  wbit 
it  was  not  to  hareamnHte  o'  time  one  could  eall  one^a  own,  ior  wbat 
oaght  to  he  done. 

She  took  the  opportmitj  of  Kate's  heing  there  to  watcb  tiie 
mek  man,  that  she  might  aet  in  order  one  or  two  of  her  kitchen  ar- 
langementa,  whidi  had  hecn  of  late  neglected  for  her  nnrsing  dn- 
taea ;  hiddi^  Kate  go  in  hj  heradf  thb  time,  since  she  had  riiowii 
helbre  she  eoold  keep  still,  and  might  judge  with  her  own  ejes 
how  he  was  looking. 

"'  He^s  quiet  enough  now ;  hat  he's  been  sadl j  ramblin'  and 
wand^rin'  all  day.  He^s  fiJkn  into  a  dog-sleep  to-night ;  so  mind 
how  yoQ  more  about ;  I  wouldn't  hare  him  waked  for  eFer  so 
nrodi !  He's  least  trouble  when  he's  donn' ;  and  more  nor  that, 
IXoctor  said  if  he  could  get  a  fine  long,  sound  sleep,  it  might  do 
him  all  the  good  in  the  world,  and  be  the  beginnin'  of  his  gettin' 
wdL" 

Kate  cr^t  into  the  room,  as  though  she  had  been  shod  with 
velvet. 

Now  die  could  look  upon  him  with  perfect  unrestraint.  Now, 
unwitnessed,  she  couM  allow  her  whole  soul  to  pour  forth  its  over- 
flowing tide  of  affection  through  her  eyes,  as  they  rested  passion- 
ately upon  his  countenance.  Now,  she  might  peruse  his  features, 
and  note  them  to  her  heart's  content,  with  such  full  liberty  as 
never  yet  had  been  hera  Now,  while  she  scanned  the  effect  which 
illness  had  wrought,  and  anxiously  traced  its  sad  vestiges,  she 
might  satisfy  the  yearning  to  gaze  with  unrestricted  freedom  upon 
Fermor's  face,  owning  to  herself  the  while,  that  she  loved  it,— 
that  she  loved  him.  The  more  that  she  promised  herself  never 
again  to  look  upon  it  thus, — ^the  more  that  she  enjoined  herself 
never  again  to  indulge  in  such  rapturous  tenderness  of  gaze, — the 
less  did  she  now  scruple  to  allow  herself  the  momentary  transport 
of  beholding  him  at  perfect  ease,  in  perfect  unreserve. 

And  now,  she  perceived  how  flushed  and  fevered  he  was ;  how 
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k11  the  wanneu  and  pallor  were  gone ;  and  bow  tbej  were  replaced 
hy  a  bright  hectio  colour  upon  oheek  aod  brow.  She  put  back 
the  scattered  hair;  she  arranged  the  pillow  smoothly  and  coolly 
abont  tbe  beated  face;  ebe  felt  the  burciog  hands,  and  placed 
then)  more  easily  upon  tbe  straightened  eororlet. 

Then  she  went  to  the  lattice ;  and  disposing  the  curtain  in  (>aeh 
a  way  that  it  should  soreeo  off  tbe  immediate  current,  she  opened 
the  oaaement  bo  as  to  admit  suSoient  of  the  outer  air,  to  create 
»  circulation  in  tbe  small,  olose-pent  chamber.  She  then  poured 
out  water  from  the  ewer;  and,  arranged  the  honey-snckles  in  a 
glass  upon  the  mantel-shelf;  and  then  once  more  she  went  to  the 
bedside,  to  watch  the  sleeper  until  Dame  Grayfield  should  re- 
He  turned  restlessly,  and  uttered  a  slight  moan  ;  then, — af- 
ter a  pause, — a  heavy  sigh. 

This  sound,  oomiog  from  one  whom  she  had  always  known  of 
so  quiet,  unperturbed,  and  uudemonstratiTO  a  demeanour,  inex- 
pressibly affect«d  Kate  Ireton. 

She  bent  over  him ;  she  nearly  touched  his  hot  cheek  with  her 
own  cool  one—  fresh  from  the  pure  open  air ;  she  agun  passed  her 
■oft  bands  lightly  upon  his  burning  temples,  and  ocoe  more  drew 
aside  the  masses  of  disordered  hair.  A  fleeting  smile  crossed  the 
parched  Hps,  as  though  a  sense  of  relief  and  eontoitmeDt  reached 
the  sleeper. 

She  breathed  a  fervent  prayer  that  this  slumber  might  be  the 
herald  of  recovery;  and  not  long  after,  the  old  dame  returned, 
thanking  Kate  for  having  token  bar  post  in  the  interim.  She 
little  thought  how  profoundly  that  gratitude  was  felt  by  her  whom 
she  addressed  ;  as  with  quiot,  kindly  words,  Kate  bade  her  good- 
night, and  returned  home. 


As  morning  dawned,  Fermor  Worthington  awoke  out  of  a 
deep  sleep  which  hod  lasted  some  hours.  He  felt  able  to  collect 
hiK  thoughts  more  sanely  and  more  composedly  than  be  had  yet 
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dofM  nnoe  his  aooident ;  bnt  the  thcmgiitB  themselTes  irere  %\leon- 
faaed  and  dim, — ^the  flitting  risionarj  impreasionB  of  feTer  tixl 
wandering  delirium. 

He  seemed  to  have  been  aware  of  some  one  in  his  room,  other 
than  his  nnrse.  Bnt  who  it  was,  he  oould  form  no  idea.  He 
could  distinctly  define  its  figure,  bat  that  figure  eonvejed  no  in- 
dividual impersonation.  He  imagined  he  had  seen  a  woman  in  a 
red  cloak,  standing  at  the  window,  and  arranging  something  Ve- 
fore  it ;  some  drapery,  or  hanging,  that  she  seenaed  to  be  dispos- 
ing so  as  to  exclude  the  rays  of  the  moon,  which  he  thought  poiv- 
ed  into  the  chamber.  Theh  he  fancied  he  had  seen  Uiis  saiM 
figure  stationed  with  its  back  towards  him,  placing  some  flowers, 
— ^honey-suckles,  as  it  seemed  to  him, — in  water,  upon  Uie  man* 
tel  shelf ;  and  that  he  had  observed  a  pair  of  white,  delicate  haixls, 
protruding  from  the  coarse  market-cloak,  which  seemed  strange- 
ly contradictory  and  perplexing. 

Then  he  seemed  to  have  dreamed, — in  the  odd  bewilderii^ 
of  identity  with  which  such  dreams  abound, — that  he  was  at  Heath- 
cote  Hall ;  that  he  was  sitting  in  the  'Squire^s  arm-ohair ;  thai 
he  was  the  'Squire  himself,  and  that  he  saw  his  niece,  Kate  Ire- 
ton,  bending  over  him,  and  that  he  felt  her  soft  cool  hands 
hovering  about  him,  near  to  his  forehead,  but  that  they  were 
somehow  associated  with  the  white  hands  belonging  to  the  figure 
of  the  woman  in  the  red  cloak ;  that  he  had  felt  the  wavy  hair 
sweeping  over  his  face,  and  the  balmy  breath,  mingled  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  honey-suckles,  playing  across  his  lips ;  and  he 
thought  that  he  repeated  (in  his  person,  as  it  were)  those  words 
he  had  so  often  heard  the  'Squire  say  : — ^^  Oive  me  a  kiss,  and 
have  your  own  way !  "  And  then  that  vision  had  faded — the  long, 
shining  hair  had  vanished — the  perfume  was  gone — the  soft  hands 
withdrawn — and  in  their  stead,  nothing  remained  but  the  strange 
figure  in  the  red  cloak. 

That  still  dwelt  so  palpably  with  him, — ^before  him, — that  be 
turned  to  ask  his  nurse,  who  sat  there  at  his  bedside,  whether 
she  did  not  see  the  figure  also ;  but  in  the  act  of  moving  he  lost 
sight  of  it,  and  knew  that  it  was  a  vision  like  the  rest 
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Yet  still  it  retnrned,  Tiyidlj,  distinotlj,  more  positively  and 
sabstantiallj  than  anght  else.  He  could  not  help,  at  last,  asking 
Dame  Qrajfield  whether  any  one  had  been  in  the  room  beside 
herself. 

'^  Was  there  not  a  neighbour, — some  woman, — who  came 
and  helped  you  with  your  sick  watch  last  night,  dame  ?''  he  said. 

''  You  saw  her,  then  ?  "  was  the  answer.  '*  I  bade  her  not  dis- 
turb you." 

"  She  did  not  disturb  me, — she  made  no  noise, — she  glided 
about  like  an  apparition, — I  thought  she  had  been  one.  But  you 
•ay  it  was  a  real  person ;  who  was  it  ? '' 

^  Nay,  I  don't  know ;  she  don't  live  hereabouts, — she's  no 
neighbour.  She's  some  poor  woman,  that  your  honor,  it  seems, 
bas  been  kind  to.  She  said  you  had  been  her  benefactor,  her 
friend, — her  best  friend,  she  said.  She  seems  a  grateful  body, 
and  wanted  to  know  how  your  honour  got  on  in  your  feyer ;  for 
she  said  you  had  helped  her  in  her  distress,  — '  with  more  than 
common  help,'  was  her  word." 

"  Did  she  stay  long  ?  " 

^'  Well,  I  didn't  notice  in  partic'l'r.  But  she  staid  long 
enough  to  show  she  don't  know  how  to  nuss,  with  all  her  good 
will  to  your  honour.  What  did  she  do,  but  set  open  the  window, 
while  my  back  was  turned.  Enough  to  give  a  sick  man  his  death 
o'  cold  I  Then  she  must  needs  fig  out  the  mantel-shelf  with  a 
parcel  o'  honey-suckle  blossoms ;  as  if  any  child  didn't  know  that 
cut  flowers  in  a  sick-room's  little  better  than  p'ison.  But  I  chuck- 
ed 'em  away,  pretty  quick,  minute  I  spied  'em." 

"  She  brought  honey-suckles  ?  " 

''  Ay,  did  she ;  but  I  wasn't  a  goin'  to  let  'em  bide  where  she 
stuck  'em.  I  marched  'em  out  o'  the  room,  afore  they  oould  do 
your  honour  any  harm." 

'*  They  would  have  done  me  no  harm — X  like  them ;  I  wish 
you  had  let  them  remain,  since  she  brought  them  for  me.  Who 
oould  she  be  9    What  sort  of  person  was  she  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  a  commonish  sort  of  a  body,  enough." 

^'  Had  she  rich  brown  hair?  "  said  Fermor,  his  thoughts  wan- 
dering  to  the  other  blended  vision. 
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<<  Lauk,  DO !     No  hair  at  all*' 

"  YouDg  ?  " 

<<  Yoang  t  DO,  I  shonldDH  say  as  how  she  was.  Yonng  gill 
seldom  dresses  in  that  sort  of  hanohy-bunchj,  mofflj  kind  o^  vij. 
She'd  got  a  common  rod  cloak  on,  and  a  tie  down  black  hit 
Quite  a  plain,  good  sort  o'  body,  as  you  may  say." 

Fermor  turned  round  feverishly  and  fretfully,  with  his  fax» 
away  from  the  mumping  toothless  nurse.  Her  voice  grated  upon 
his  ear.  **  A  plain  sort  of  body — ^red  cloak — ^blaek  hat,"  he  mot 
tered.  "  Ah,  yes ;  some  of  my  worthy  tenants.  Ooody  JohnMn, 
perhaps.  Ay,  the  KoDcysuckles !  Qoodj  Johnson,  to  be  sore: 
Goody  JohDBOD.'' 


•  •• 


CHAPTER  L.   • 

Not  many  days  after  this,  Lucy  Chalkby  came  to  bring  Rath  the 
paper,  and  to  chat  over  the  news  of  the  neighbonrhood.  Among 
other  reports,  she  mentioned  having  heard  that  poor  Mr.  Wor- 
thington,  who  had  had  the  bad  accident  and  fever,  and  been  laid 
up,  at  Dame  Grayfield's,  was  pronounced  sufficiently  recovered  to 
be  removed  to  his  own  house.  But  though  modest  little  Lucy 
Chalkby  chatted  on,  and  tried  her  boot  to  be  good  company,  she 
looked  tearful  and  troubled,  and  as  if  she  had  something  on  her 
timid  little  mind,  that  was  dying  to  flutter  itself  out  in  confiden- 
tial communication  to  her  two  good  friends  the  school-moni- 
tresses. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Lucy  ?  "  inquired  Kate,  at  length,  see- 
ing that  she  wanted  encouragement  to  speak.  *^  Has  anything 
happened  to  grieve  you  ?     Have  you  been  vexed  7  " 

"  Not  vexed ;  only  miserable. '' 

'* '  Only  miserable ! '  Is  not  that  enough  ?  Is  it  not  worse 
than  being  vexed  ?  " 

"  Well  perhaps  it  is,"  sighed  Lucy.  "  At  any  rate,  it's  very 
hard  to  bear.     Oh,  I  wish  there  was  no  such  thing  as  marrying! 
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At  least,  I  wish  father  wouldn't  think  about  having  me  married. 
Or  if  he  will  think  about  it,  I  wish  he  wouldn't  have  such  a  fan* 
oy  for  having  me  married  to  somebody  worthy  of  me,  as  he  calls 
it." 

.  '*  Why,  you  wouldn't  wish  to  be  married  to  any  one  unworthy 
of  you,  would  you,  Lucy  ?  "  asked  Kuth,  with  her  quiet  smile. 

'*  Oh  no,  of  course  not  1  But  still,  what  I  think  worthy,  and 
what  father  thinks  worthy,  is  so  different.  He  has  such  a  notion 
of  what  he  calls  intellectual  people.  He  says  that  I,  having  been 
brought  up  among  the  Arts  all  my  life,  ought  to  have  an  ambi- 
tion above  sitting  down  contented  with  an  unintellectual  or  un- 
artistic  person  for  a  husband.  But  I  don't  care  for  artistic  and 
intellectual  people — they  worry  me.  Why,  now,  there's  father, 
he's  an  intellectual  man ;  but  he  sadly ^well,  I  won't  say  wor- 
ries me — ^but  he  torments  me  to  death  with  his  intellectuality. 
And  after  all,  what  is  there  so  very  intellectual  in  selling  Berlin 
wools,  and  patterns  and  picture-frames  ?  If  he  sells  prints,  too, 
why,  it  don't  make  him  an  engraver,  or  an  artist,  does  it  ?  But 
he  says  he  knows  an  artist  who  he's  sure  would  have  me,  if  I'd 
only  say  the  word.  *  Would  have  me  ! '  As  if  I  wanted  to  be 
had !  Especially  by  any  artistic  or  intellectual  person.  I  loathe 
the  very  name  of  them,  I  hear  so  much  of  them.  They're  such  a 
set  of  owls — that  is,  for  husbands  I  " 

"  I  fancy,  Lucy,  there  is  some  particular  person,  not  precise- 
ly remarkable  for  intellectual  or  artistic  attainments,  who  has 
caused  this  violent  objection  of  yours  against  those  so  distin- 
guished," laughed  Kate.     "  Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  Well,  he's  certainly  not  what  would  be  called  an  intellectual 
person,  like  father,  or  by  father ;  but  he's  no  fool,"  replied  Lucy, 
hastily  and  earnestly. 

"  Who's  no  fool,  Lucy  ?  "  returned  Kate,  quietly. 

"  Why,  Miles  Oatland,"  answered  Lucy.  Then  recollecting 
herself,  she  added,  blushing  and  dimpling  through  the  tears 
which  her  diatribe  against  intellectual  people,  and  the  dread  of 
being  forced  into  having  one  of  them  for  a  husband,  had  called 
forth,  "  Ah  !  you've  caught  me  !    But  I'm  not  ashamed  of  own- 
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ing  mj  love  for  Milei.  He  lores  me.  WeVe  loved  eadi  ote 
from  children ;  and  111  neyer  haye  any  husband,  if  I  don^i  btre 
him  ;  and  hell  neyer  haye  any  wife,  if  not  me.  I  always  thongkl 
father  meant  me  to  haye  him.  And  so  I  really  think  he  would, 
if  he  hadn't  got  this  ridienloos  idea  into  his  head  of  my  marryiiig 
an  intelleotual  person.  I  detest  intelleotnal  people  !  They're  n 
stupid,  so  dall,  so  absurd." 

'*  And  Miles  Oatland  is,  of  eonrse,  neither  stapid,  dall,  nor 
absurd  ?  "  smiled  Kate. 

<<  What,  Miles  f  Oh,  the  very  reyerse !  He  is  all  lift  sad 
spirit ;  so  oleyer,  so  aooomplished.  Why,  he's  the  best  swimaier 
in  the  county ;  he  hasnH  his  match  at  cricket ;  he's  a  fine  wrest- 
ler; and  could  beat  any  two  Englishmen,  or  any  halfdeisn 
Frenchmen,  at  single-stick.  And  then,  he's  so  eo  but  thai 
don't  matter,  to  be  sure." 

'<  So  what  1 "  said  Kate. 

"  Oh,  nothing;  it's  of  no  consequence  compared  with  the 
rest,  certainly." 

''  Well,  if  it's  nothing — if  it's  of  no  consequence,  let  us  hesr 
what  this  trifle  is,  in  addition  to  his  other  qualifications.  Be- 
sides, then,  being  so  gifted  in  manly  accomplishments,  it  seems 
that  Miles  Oatland  is  so— so " 

"So  handsome!  Oh,  so  handsome!"  said  Lucy.  "He's 
such  a  fine  manly-looking  fellow,  and  so  brave  ;  and  so- 
so— i-" 

"  What,  more  unspeakable  sos,  Lucy  ?  "  laughed  Kate. 

"  Yes ;  he's  so— very  fond  of  me,"  blushed  Lucy. 

"  And  you're  so— so — very  fond  of  him,  eh,  Lucy  ?  "  returned 
Kate. 

"  Well,  yes — we  love  each  other  dearly ;  and  if  I'm  to  giye 
up  Miles  Oatland  for  some  dolt  of  an  intellectual  person,  I'll  go 
mad,  or  throw  myself  out  of  the  window,  or  do  some  desperate 
thing  or  other.  And  if  Miles  is  to  lose  me,  he  swears  he'll 
drown  himself" 

''  Being  such  an  excellent  swimmer,  he  might  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  doing  that     However,  we  must  have  no  rash  attempts 
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Epon  his  life.  We  must  Bee  if  we  can't  mollifj  joor  fitther ;  net 
only  induce  bim  to  give  np  his  ambitions  ideu  of  seeing  ;ou 
matched  to  intellect,  which  yon  disdain,  hot  tr;  if  we  can't 
perstude  bim  into  letting  jaa  marry  the  man  ytm  love,  who's  only 
a  brave,  handsome,  manly  fellow,  well  skilled  in  cricket,  single- 
Btich,  swimming,  and  wrestling." 

"  And  fanning,"  said  Lncy.  "  Miles  OatUad  is  an  excellent 
ftomer,  like  his  father  before  bim.  He's  no  mere  idler;  but  a 
ateadj,  indnstrions,  high- principled  jonng  man." 

"  Now,  indeed,  yon  have  told  me  of  qnalifioations  which 
ofight  to  have, weight  with  yonr  father.  Have  patience,  dear 
Lacy,  and  all  will — all  mnat — go  well.  But  chiefly,  be  sure  yon 
prevail  with  yonr  lover  to  have  patience." 

"  Ah,  tbere's  the  difficulty  I "  sighed  Lncy.  "  Miles  la  so 
afraid  of  father's  carrying  bis  point,  and  marrying  me  against  my 
will  to  bis  favourite  stick  of  an  artist  (I  dare  say  he's  some 
wretched  davber.  some  nobody,  some  fright  with  amoostaohe  and 
bushy  beard,  as  ngly  as  sin,  who  thinks  himself  a  second  Titian — 
on  the  strength  of  bis  own  hair,  instead  of  his  camel-hair),  that 
be  wants  to  persnade  me  to  run  away,  and  get  safe  married  to 
him,  and  trust  to  fate  that  father  wilt  forgive  ns,  when  all's  done 
and  can't  be  nndone." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Kate,  "yon  most  not  think  of  any  such  wild 
proceedings.  Neither  drowning  nor  eloping.  Promise  me  that 
you  will  not  think  of  ronning  away,  Lncy,  or  doing  anything  that 
shall  grieve  yonr  father.  Bat  meantime  try  and  pacify  Miles 
Oatland ;  induce  him  to  wail  hopefully,  and  trust  to  your  eon; 
Btancy  and  steadfastness,  while  you  endeavour  to  wean  yaar 
&ther  from  his  fancy  for  an  artistic  or  intellectual  eon- in-law,  by 
showing  him  that  yon  deetre  a  man  of  plain  good  sense,  and 
bouest  praotical  industry,  for  a  hnsbaod ;  who,  although  be  may 
neither  wear  a  moustache,  nor  paint,  nor  write  a  book,  wants  for 
neither  skill  nor  intelligence." 

"  If  I  conld  only  see  Miles,  I  might  perhaps  be  able  to 
persnade  him  to  patience,"  cried  Lucy.  "  But  father  keeps  m( 
BO  olose  within  doors,  and  so  closely  watched,  that  I  soaroelj 
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eyer  now  have  an  opportanitj  of  speaking  to  Miles.  And  hc^f  k 
quick-tempered  and  hasty,  that  I  dread  his  doing  something  fio- 
lent,  if  he  should  hear  anything  that  should  make  him  thbk 
father  was  carrying  his  point,  before  I  can  tell  hiooi  I  mean  to  be 
faithful  to  him  and  him  only.^'  And  poor  little  timid  Lncj 
Chalkby  wrung  her  hands  and  wept. 

Ruth  Field  was  calming  and  consoling  her,  when  Ben  DimUe 
appeared.  Ue  came  to  bring  Kate  word  of  what  he  had  hetrd 
concerning  Mr.  Worthington's  being  so  far  better,  as  to  admit  of 
his  being  taken  home  to  Worthington  Court. 

While  he  was  telling  her  this,  Lucy  Chalkby  took  leare,  nj- 
ing  her  father  would  miss  her  if  she  stayed  out  too  long,  and  be 
displeased  with  her.  As  she  passed  out  at  the  porch,  Ktte  I 
nodded  cheerfully  to  her,  and  bade  her  be  sure  and  keep  up  ber 
spirits,  and  hope  for  the  best ;  and  with  an  April  face,  she  went 
away. 

"  It  goes  to  one^s  heart  to  see  a  woman  in  tears,"  said  Ben 
Dimble  ;  "  but  there  are  a  few  faces  in  the  world  that  look  some- 
how the  sweeter  for  being  washed  with  that  sort  o'  dew.  Lucj 
Chalkby's  pretty  face  is  one  of  'em.  It  can  bear  the  look  o*  orj* 
ing  without  spoiling  its  beauty." 

Ben  did  not  venture  to  raise  his  eyes  towards  the  face  he  wu 
thinking  of  whilst  he  said  this,  as  one  of  those  few  that  looked 
only  the  lovelier  for  weeping  and  sorrow,  or  he  would  have  seen 
Ruth's  usually  pale  cheek  take  a  heightened  tint. 

'^  Lucy  Chalkby  is  certainly  very  pretty,  and  a  gentle,  diffi- 
dent, modest  girl ;  but  I  think  she,  like  the  rest  of  us,  is  hardlj 
the  better  looking  for  swollen  eyes,  quivering  lips,  and  tear- 
stained  cheeks,"  smiled  Elate.  "  I  shall  hope  to  see  her, 
one  day,  her  old  dimple-mouthed,  mild-eyed,  brightly-blushing 
self  again ;  and,  depend  on  it,  she  will  be  the  prettier  for  the 
change." 

'*  PVhaps  the  prettier ;  but  there's  something  beyond  pretti- 
ness,  to  my  thinking.  Miss  Kate,  ia  a  sad  look  upon  a  woman^s 
face.  It  makes  a  chap  feel  more  kindly,  more  respectinglj 
towards  her.     It  makes  him  want  to  be  of  some  use-  -some  ser 
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Tice  to  her,  like.  When  she's  rosy,  and  bright,  and  happy-look- 
ing, she  seems  as  if  she  could  do  without  you — as  if  she  didn't 
want  jou;  but  when  she's  downcast,  and  crying,  she  looks  as 
though  she  asked,  without  speaking,  for  some  comfort,  some  help, 
that  pVhaps  you  might  be  able  to  give  her." 

^'At  that  rate,  Ben,  you  would  have  women  unhappy,  that 
you  might  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  what  you  could  to  comfort 
them  ?  "  said  Kate. 

''  Not  at  all,  Miss  Elate.  If  I  had  my  will,  no  woman  should 
ever  know  a  moment's  fretting ;  but  as  there  must  be  misery  in 
the  world — for  some  good  cause  that  Ood  knows,  though  I  don't 
— ^I  could  wish  to  do  what  lay  in  my  poor  power  to  comfort  'em, 
when  I  see  'em  sorrowful     It's  a  foolish  thought,  but  it's  mine." 

*^  None  so  foolish,  Ben,  for  it's  a  kind  one,"  replied  Kate. 
"  Only  the  brutal  and  the  hard  confound  kindness  with  folly,  good- 
nature with  silliness,  gentle-heartedness  with  weakness.  To  sec- 
ond your  kindly  desire  of  consoling  the  unhappy,  I  will  give  you  a 
few  lines  to  carry  for  me  to  Lucy  Chalkby.  I  have  thought  of  some- 
thing, since  she  has  been  gone,  which  I  omittted  to  say  to  her, 
and  which,  I  think,  will  help  her  to  keep  up  her  spirits  hopefully 
and  cheerfully.  Will  you  call  there,  in  your  way  back,  and  give 
my  letter  into  her  own  hands,  Ben  ?  " 

*' I  am  going  to  Mr.  Chalkby's  myself:  I  am  obliged  to  go 
there  and  choose  some  slates  and  copy-books  that  we  want  for  the 
children,"  said  Ruth.     ^<  I  can  take  your  letter  to  Lucy." 

"So  do,  Ruth;  and  as  Mr.  Chalkby's  shop  lies  all  in  Ben's 
way  home,  he  will  see  you  safe  there ;  will  you  not,  Ben  f  "  said 
Kate. 

"  If  she— if  you,  Ruth,  don't  mind,"  he  faltered,  as  he  looked 
towards  her. 

^  Not  at  all,"  she  said,  quietly.  And  Kate's  few  words  being 
written,  Ben  and  Ruth  left  the  cottage  together.  They  went  out 
at  the  porch,  and  Ben  stepped  on  to  the  little  wicket-gate,  and 
held  it  open  for  Ruth  Field  to  pass  through,  as  if  she  had  been  a 
sovereign  queen  and  he  her  reverential  subject.  He  made  no  prof- 
fer of  his  arm,  but  walked  close  beside  her,  ready  to  support  her 
in  case  of  need. 
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''  You  foiget  thai  I  am  still  lame;  may  I  take  jour  armt" 
ahe  aaid,  in  her  low  soft  Toice. 

"  May  you,  Ruth !  "  waa  all  his  answer,  as  he  gare  it  with  m 
eagerness  that  seemed  to  put  his  whole  heart  in  the  gesture. 

'*  I  hardly  wonder  you  should  cease  to  remember  my  lameness, 
it  is  so  much  better  than  it  was/'  said  Bulh,  with  a  tone  of  placid 
cheerfulness.  '^  I  walk  quite  strongly  to  what  I  used,  thanlu  to 
our  kind  friend,  Miss  Ireton,  and  her  gentle,  generous  care  and 
consideration  for  me.  She  has  been  to  me  like  one  of  God's  saints, 
exalted,  beneficent,  gracious ;  as  though  it  were  her  nature  to  be 
benign,  nothing  of  condescension  or  patronage  erer  appearing  m 
her  manner.  She  has  acted  by  me  as  a  superior  being;  die  hu 
treated  me  as  an  equal ;  she  is,  to  my  thought,  the  first,  the  no- 
blest, of  human  creatures — ^the  nearest  to  perfection  that  mortal 
can  be." 

'*  I  don't  wonder  at  your  sajring  this,  Ruth ;  it's  what  she 
must  seem  to  you.  To  me  she's  much  the  same.  I  look  up  to 
her,  for  what  she's  been  to — to-— us  all.  She  stood  my  friend  with 
the  good  'Squire,  her  uncle,  when  I  was  dull,  and  desperate,  and 
slovened  my  work,  and  was  hardly  my  own  man ;  and  when,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  Miss  Kate,  I  should  ha'  got  turned  away  in  dis- 
grace, as  a  careless,  good-for-nothing,  ungrateful  dog.  But  Ae 
got  me  leave  to  stay;  and  I  did  my  best  to  show  I  wasn't 
careless,  far  less  ungrateful.  I  was  only  out  o'  heart ;  and  tiiat 
I've  contrived  to  go  on  being,  without  letting  it  keep  me  from 
working  with  a  heart." 

'^  Here  we  are  at  Mr.  Chalkby's,  Ben.  Thank  you  for  seeing 
me  to  the  door." 

*'  Shall  I  go  in  with  you,  and  wait  while  you  do  your  errand, 
Ruth  ?  "  he  said. 

"  In  order  to  bear  your  share  in  carrying  Lucy  comfort  ?  '* 
smiled  Ruth,  with  the  same  slight  colour  coming  into  her  pale 
cheeks.  ''  Are  you  willing  to  see  whether  the  tears  are  all  gone, 
and  whether  the  face  bears  composure  as  well  as  it  does  weeing 
and  crying  ?  " 

'^  I  haven't  the  lofkst  care  to  look  at  it  again,  either  sad  or 
smiling,"  said  Ben.     'f  It's  a  pretty,  innocent  face,  that's  all" 
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« <  All ! ' "  said  Ruth,  to  herself,  as  she  wont  into  Mr^  Chalk- 
"bj's  shop. 

Whea  she  came  forth  again,  she  found  Ben  still  there,  waiting 
for  her  outside. 

'^  You  still  here ! "  she  said,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes ;  I  didn^t  know  but  you  might  be  glad  of  an  arm  home, 
and  was  only  too  glad  to  stay,  in  case.^' 

"  You  are  very  goodr— very  thoughtful,'  said  Euth. 

"  *  Good  ? '— *  Thoughtful  ? '  Thinking  of  myself,  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  /  mean  no  such  thing.  It  is  impossible  for  you  to 
be  selfish,  Ben.  You  fancied  I  might  feel  lame  and  tired,  and  so 
waited  to  give  me  your  support  To  show  you  how  strong  I  am, 
I  will  walk  with  you  part  of  your  way  home,  just  across  the  two 
first  fields.  The  evening  is  so  fine,  it  will  be  of  service  to  me ;  it 
will  be  a  pleasure— a  holiday  to  me." 

"  Ruth,  it  is  you,  now,  who  are  *  good '  to  me — too  good — if 
— "  he  stopped  short. 

Ruth  held  her  peace,  that  he  might  finish  his  sentence  if  he 
would,  but  finding  he  remained  silent,  she  said :  *'  Ben,  we  shall 
hope,  the  first  time  you  hear  anything  farther  of  how  Mr.  Worth- 
ington  is  going  on,  that  you'll  find  time  to  come  over  and  tell  us. 
Miss  Ireton  is  naturally  very  anxious  about  her  cousin.  He  is 
her  only  relation — seemingly  her  only  friend,  and  it  speaks  well 
for  his  nobleness  of  character,  that,  when  she  lost  her  fortune  and 
,  her  station,  he  should  still  remain  as  intimate  with  her  as  ever. 
He  is  a  perfect  gentleman  in  heart  and  mind,  as  well  as  in  person 
and  manner.  He  behaves  with  such  imaffected  consideration, 
with  so  much  unobtrusive  kindness  and  attention,  j^hat  he  is  a 
model  of  a  good  friend  and  cousin.  I  rejoice  that  she  has  such  a 
friend." 

'*  She  deserves  the  best  o'  friends  herself,  being  so  good  a  friend 
to  others,"  answered  Ben.  '<  Be  sure  I  shall  lose  no  chance  of 
coming  over  as  soon  as  I  can,  to  bring  news  of  Mr.  Worthington ; 
to  say  nothing  of  coming  to  please  myself." 

^'  You  are  resolved  to  make  it  out  that  you  are  a  very  selfish 
person,  Ben,"  smiled  Ruth.    "  When,  on  tiie  contrary,  Miss  Ire* 
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ton — ^wbo  ought  to  be  a  far  better  judge, — often  assures  me  joa 
are  the  most  obliging,  kind-hearted  Ben  in  the  world." 

"  God  bless  her  for  that  I  "  said  Ben  ;  "  though  it's  onlj  her 
kind  wish  to  make  the  best  of  me." 

Just  then,  Kuth  Field  caught  sight  of  a  young  man  crossing  % 
stile,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  field  in  which  they  were. 

'^  Oh,  call  to  him,  Ben !  Shout  1  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  make 
him  hear !  You  call  him  for  me !  Oall  Ipud,  or  he'll  be  gone," 
she  said  eagerly. 

"  Who  is  he  ?    What  name  must  I  call  f  "  asked  Ben. 

'^  Miles  Oatland,"  she  answered. 

The  name  was  shouted  out  in  Ben  Dimble's  loudest  key. 

As  the  person  turned,  and  came  towards  them,  showing,  as  be 
advanced,  the  figure  of  a  tall,  athletic,  well-made,  well-featured 
young  man,  Euth  Field  said  earnestly : — "  Ben,  good-bye.  I  will 
go  back  with  Miles ;  he  will  see  me  home.  I  want  to  speak  to 
him ;  to  say  a  few  words  to  hinu     Good-bye,  Ben." 

"  Who  is  this  Miles  Oatland?  "  asked  Ben.  «  I  think  IVe 
heard  of  him.     A  young  farmer,  isn't  hie  ?  " 

"  Yes;  he's  a  neighbour  of  ours ;  his  two  little  sisters — ^much 
younger  than  he — ^half-sisters,  indeed,  come  to  our  school,"  said 
Buth.     "  But  he  is  bere ;  once  more,  good  bye,  Ben." 

When  Miles  Oatland  joined  Ruth  Field,  she  told  him  all  con- 
cerning Lucy  Chalkby ;  entreated  him  to  wait  patiently,  have  con- 
fidence in  her  resolve  to  preserve  her  faith  for  him,  and  to  take 
hope  from  Miss  Ireton's  and  her  own  endeavours  to  do  all  they 
could  towards  effecting  a  change  in  Mr.  Chalkby's  designs  for  his 
daughter's  bestowaL  She  told  him  she  believed  Miss  Ircton  in- 
tended herself  trying  to  persuade  Lucy's  father  to  hear  reason ; 
that  she  had  written  this  evening  to  Lucy,  to  tell  her  so ;  but  that 
she  thought  of  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  introdu- 
cing her  appeal;  and  that,  above  all,  they  besought  Miles  himself 
to  trust  them  with  the  conduct  of  the  affair,  and  to  forbear  from 
all  rash  or  hasty  measures.  Miles  Oatland  promised  fairly ;  only 
oonjuriqg  Buth,  if  possible,  to  obtain  him  an  interview  soon  wiUi 
hb  Lucy,  from  which  he  might  gather  courage  and  patience. 
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At  the  cottage  poroh  thej  parted;  and  when  Ruth  entered  the 
little  parlour,  Kate  received  her  with  a  playful  enquiry,  why  she 
had  loitered  fio  long  on  her  errand  to  Mr.  Chalkby's. 

''I  extended  my  walk;  the  evening  was  so  tempting,  I  accom* 
panied  Ben  part  of  his  way  home,"  replied  Kuth,  colourbg. 

"  And  Ben,  in  common  civility,  could  do  no  less  than  return 
and  see  you  back  again ;  eh,  Ruthy  ?  " 

'^  It  was  not  Ben  who  saw  me  home,"  answered  Ruth. 

"  Who  then  ?  I  thought  I  saw  a  tall  young  man  bring  you  to 
the  door, — just  Ben's  height  and  figure,"  said  Kate. 

'^  It  was  Lucy  Chalkby's  handsome  lover,"  said  Ruth.  "  She 
might  well  admire  him.  He  has  a  fine,  manly  person ;  and  s  good 
ingenuous  face.  But  he  is  not  better  looking  than — not  so  hand- 
some—as — as — others,"  concluded  Ruth. 

" '  Others  '  meaning  *  Ben,' "  thought  Kate  to  herself.  "  Aha, 
Ruthy  !  Is  it  so  ?  Your  heart  is  becoming  sufficiently  free,  to 
let  your  eyes  use  their  judgment,  is  it  ?  Let  it  have  time ;  let  it 
have  time ;  and  it  will  yet  do  poor  Ben  full  justice." 


-•-•-•- 


CHAPTER  LL 

There  was  one  of  Ruth  Field's  little  scholars,  that  had  taken  a 
vehement  fancy  to  her.  It  was  a  pretty,  fair-haired  darling — 
somewhat  unruly  and  headstrong, — ^the  only  child  of  Richard 
Bligh,  a  wheelwright,  who  had  been  left  a  young  widower,  with  this 
little  creature  hardly  more  than  of  infantine  years.  It  still  re- 
quired a  mother's  care ;  and  gentle  Ruth  had  yielded  it  aU  the 
fondling  attention,  and  tender  thoughtful  heed,  which  the  mother- 
less babo  had  seemed  to  demand  of  her,  when  thrown  into  her  pro- 
tection, by  being  sent  to  school  where  she  was  sub-monitress.  It 
was  a  lively,  bright-eyed,  rosy-cheeked,  chubby  bantling,  full  of 
health,  and  spirit  and  noisy  vivacity.  It  was  often  almost  too 
much  for  her,  in  its  ceaseless  demands   upon  her  strength  and 
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oheerfolness — she,  bo  fragile  and  ao  quiet ;  bat  Bath  felt  thai  h 
was,  iix  a  maimer,  peoaliarly  committed  to  her,  by  its  faUier^s  and 
its  own  bereft  condition,  and  the  especial  liking  it  had  coDoeiTed 
towards  herself.  Little  Jessy  would  mind  no  one  so  impHdtlj  u 
Kuth  Field ;  and  showed  affection  for  few  else.  With  others  she 
was  fractious,  troublesome,  restless,  mischieyous ;  with  Ruth  she 
was  docile,  tractable,  loving,  happy.  She  would  nestle  near  her, 
hang  upon  her  skirtB,  and  seek  to  be  taken  upon  her  lap,  or  borne 
in  her  arms,  the  livelong  day.  She  was  always  hovering  ahoot 
Ruth,  and  coaxing  to  be  held  by  her.  She  was  still  young  enough 
to  like  to  be  nursed,  and  petted ;  to  have  many  of  her  baby  wajs 
still ;  to  prefer  being  seated  on  a  kneee,  rather  than  sitting  on  t 
form  or  a  chair ;  and  to  feel  much  more  willing  to  be  carried  than 
to  walk.  But  though  she  was  such  a  child  in  years,  and  ways, 
she  was  bigger  in  bulk  and  weight  than  poor  weakly  Ruth  could 
well  manage,  without  considerable  difEiculty ;  and  her  kindliness  to- 
wards the  little  creature  was  perpetually  at  issue  with  her  power. 

One  day,  Ben  Dimble,— on  his  way  to  bring  Miss  Kate  news 
—he  had  heard  of  her  cousin's  having  been  so  much  better,  as  to- 
have  left  his  room  that  morning, — met  Ruth  Field,  taking  home 
Jessy  Bligh  to  her  father's  cottage.  The  little  one  had  been  un- 
usually obstreperous,  and  peremptory  in  her  demands  to  be  car- 
ried ;  and  Ruth  was  bending  beneath  her  dumpling  weight,  when 
Ben  came  up. 

Seeing  her  thus  burdened,  he  hastened  to  relieve  her;  but 
Jessy  kicked,  and  struggled^  and  screamed,  vowing  she  would  not 
leave  her  dear,  pretty  Ruthy,  that  she  wouldn't  I  However,  Ben 
was  not  to  be  foiled  in  his  determination  to  see  Ruth  freed  from 
her  charge,  and  took  the  child  from  her,  in  spite  of  its  desperate 
resistance. 

'*  You're  a  bad  ugly  maul  A  naughty,  frightful,  hateful 
ogre  I  "  roared  Jessy,  pushing  his  face  from  her,  while  she  thump- 
ed and  tore  at  it  with  all  the  force  of  her  angry  little  hands. 
"  How  dareyou  take  me  from  my  dear,  beautiful  Ruthy,  my  own 
kind  Ruthy  I  How  dare  you  ?  " 

"  If  you  love  your  Ruthy,  you  wouldn't  surely  wish  to  hurt 
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her ;  and  you  do  hurt  her.  You're  too  heavy  for  her ;  you  pain 
bar  arms,  you  make  her  back  ache,  you  weigh  her  down.  You 
oughtn't  to  make  her  carry  you." 

"  But  I  like  her  to  carry  me ;  I  like  her,  and  I  don't  like  you  ! 
I  hate  you,  you  ugly,  wicked,  horrible  monster.  You're  uglier 
than  the  great  big  ogre  in  the  picture  book,  that's  trying  to  dash 
out  Jack's  brains  with  the  large  club.  Go  away  ;  set  mo  down ; 
give  me  back  to  Ruthy.  She  has  a  pretty,  white,  gentle  face ; 
and  you've  a  nasty,  frightful,  red  one;  I  hate  it,  I  hate  you,  you're 
so  ugly." 

**  Jessy !  Jessy  I  '*  said  Ruth,  admonishingly. 

"  Well,  hasn't  he  a  great,  ugly,  frightful  face  ?  So  red  like 
the  ogre ;  such  great  eyes,  like  the  ogre ;  such  bright  streaks  of 
lips,  just  like  the  ogre.  Isn't  he  hideous,  just  like  the  ogre  ] 
Look  at  him,  Ruthy  I     Isn't  he  frightfully  ugly  ?  " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  silly  little  goose  I"  said  Ruth.  "  You 
don't  know  what  you're  talking  of." 

'^  She's  no  goose  to  think  a  white,  gentle  face,  pretty,"  said 
Ben.  *'  And  so  you  think  a  pale  face  prettier  than  a  rosy  one, 
do  you,  little  one  ?  I'm  quite  of  your  way  o'  thinking.  Tell  me 
why  you  find  it  so  much  prettier." 

"  I  shall  tell  you  nothing,  till  you  give  me  back  to  Ruthy,  you 
bad,  ugly  man,"  said  the  enraged  Jessy,  vainly  striving  to  break 
from  the  powerful  arms  that  held  her  easily  and  closely. 

*'  That  I  shall  not ;  so  make  up  your  mind  to  keep  still,  and 
talk  to  me  quietly." 

"  I  sha'n't  keep  still,  I  sha'n't  talk ;  I'll  do  nothing  but  kick 
you,  and  slap  you,  and  pull  your  hair,  and  call  you  ugly,  and,— • 
and, — ^hate  you ;  "  retorted  Jessy.  "  And  I  do  hate  you, — you're 
BO  strong,  and  so  fierce,  and  such  a  horrible  great  hideous  giant. 
Help  me  to  call  him  names,  and  make  him  feel  he's  ugly  and 
hateful,  Ruthy." 

"  You  little  simpleton ;  is  this  your  gratitude,  when  he's  so 
kind  as  to  carry  you,  and  lift  you  comfortably,  and  bear  you  firm- 
ly and  easily, — much  better  than  I  can,  you  silly  child  ?  "  said 
Ruth. 

20* 
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**  I  don't  ask  him  to  carry, — I  donH  want  him  to  carry  mfi; 
I  hate  him,  I  detest  him.  DonH  yon,  Ruthy  ?  Help  me  to  diB> 
like  him,  and  to  make  him  feel  that  we  wish  him  gone  away." 

Ben  Buddenly  set  the  child  down  npon  the  groand.  It  ran  to 
Ruth,  clung  to  her  skirts,  tugged  and  dragged  at  her  arm,  and 
hung  its  whole  weight  about  her,  and  teased  to  be  taken  up 

*^  No,  that  you  shall  not,  you  young  tyrant  I ''  said  he,  as  he 
caught  her  up  in  his  arms  again,  and  held  her  fast,  while  the 
screaming  and  struggling  re-commenced. 

In  this  fashion  they  arrived  at  the  wheelwright's ;  the  child 
becoming  pacified  so  soon  as  she  was  delivered  over  to  her  father 
— ^whom,  next  to  Ruth  Field,  she  loved. 

"  If  you're  not  afraid  to  trust  yourself  with  the  ugly  ogre, 
Ruth,  will  you  let  me  walk  back  with  you  ?  "  said  Ben,  diffi- 
•dently. 

'^  I'll  take  the  ogre's  arm,"  said  Ruth. 

"  The  very  babies  find  out  one's  ungain,"  he  said ;  "  there's 
ttomethmg  unfortunate  in  some  men ;  they  can  please  no  creatures 
they  themselves  like.  Gentle  women,  pretty  innocent  childreD, 
all  that  their  hearts  are  drawn  to,  find  'em  hateful  Only 
the  horses,  poor  brutes  !  find  nothing  to  turn  from  in  the  awk* 
ward,  ugly  giant," 

"  You  surely  arc  not  hurt  at  the  foolish,  ignorant  speech  of  a 
child  ?  "  said  Ruth,  softly. 

"  I'm  not  hurt  with  her,  but  I'm  hurt  to  think  what  she  said's 
true,"  answered  Ben.  '^  It's  too  plain,  there's  something  amiss 
about  some  men — they  can't  hope  to  be  even  bearable  to  those 
they'd  lay  down  their  lives  to  please.  But  this  is  complaining, 
cowardly  kind  of  talk ;  not  fit  for  one  who's  all  courage  and  nn- 
complainingness  herself  More  shame  for  me,  not  to  take  better 
example  1  But  sometimes,  coming  to  see  true  how  poor  a  fellow 
I  am — what  an  unlucky,  unhappy  dog  I  am,  in  what  I  could  most 
wish  to  be  not  so,  makes  me  feel  desperate,  and  break  out  into 
complaints  that  lower  me  more  and  more.  Forgive  me,  Ruth  1 
I've  often  sworn  to  myself  I'd  never  torment  you  again  with  sudi 
words  as  these,  after  you,  in  your  own  kindly  way,  told  me  how 
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hopeleM  and  useless  they  were ;  but  I'm  a  fool — a  cowardly  fool 
-^Hind  shall  be  to  the  day  of  my  death,  I  fancy,  in  this  one  mat- 
ter." 

''  In  what  matter,  Ben  ?  "  asked  Rath,  with  a  softly-flattered 
look,  yery  different  from  her  usual  quietude. 

"  Nay,  don't  be  afraid  ;  I'm  not  going  to  pain  your  kind  heart 
by  speaking  of  it  any  more,  Ruth,"  he  returfaed.  "  You've  more 
than  once,  in  your  own  feeling,  considerate  way,  let  me  know  I 
mustn't  think  of  it — ^hope  for  it :  I  must,  at  least,  do  my  best  to 
let  you  hear  no  more  of  it.  And,  now,  here  we  are  at  the  cottage, 
I'll  just  take  Miss  Kate  the  news  about  Mr.  Worthington,  and 
then  I'll  be  off  home." 


•  •• 


CHAPTER   LII. 

Thus  gradually  prepared  to  see  him  again,  and  perpetually 
schooling  herself  to  meet  him  with  the  cheerful,  uncdncerDed  air 
which  should  best  conceal  the  profounder  interest  she  had  taken 
in  his  recent  state,  Kate  was  enabled  to  meet  Fermor  with  a 
demeanour  that  effectually  confirmed  her  intention,  and  his 
impression. 

She  was  sprightly,  yet  kindly ;  gaily  affectionate,  with  a  tone 
of  playful,  familiar  intimacy ;  precisely  the  manner  which  assorted 
with,  and  was  the  exponent  of,  that  feeling  she  had  towards  him, 
besides  the  yet  stronger  one  that  lay  cherished  and  latent  within 
the  secret  recesses  of  her  heart. 

The  beholding  him  again,  the  seeing  him  convalescent,  helped 
to  give  her  ease  and  animation  ;  while,  upon  him,  the  sight  of 
her  good  spirits  had  an  effect  at  once  gladdening  and  depressing. 
He  rejoiced  to  see  her  well — happy  ;  yet  he  himself  had  never 
felt  less  happy.  It  gave  him  delight  to  look  upon  her 
bright,  pleased  face ;  yet,  beneath  all,  there  was  a  sense  of 
regret,  of  poignant  repining,  which  filled  him  with  dejection  and 
melancholy. 
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He  did  hU  beat  to  repress  this  mood,  and  sneeeeded  so  fitf 
as,  with  his  usual  power  of  preventiDg  it  from  affecting  his  maa- 
ner,  to  bear  himself  tranquilly,  and  with  a  certain  responsiTe 
freedom  and  playfulness  of  speech. 

He  inquired  of  her  sohool  progress,  of  those  among  her  young 
pupils  in  whom  he  knew  she  took  an  interest,  of  the  adyance  in 
their  vocal  prowess,  of  the  general  improvement  in  their  condi- 
tion, moral  and  mental.  He  knew  she  thought  as  earnestly  of 
education  for  temper  and  character  as  for  intelligence ;  he  knew 
that  she  was  even  more  anxious  to  make  them  good  than  to  make 
them  clever ;  he  knew  that  she  as  sedulously  watched  indications 
of  character,  and  fostered  germs  of  virtuous  disposition,  as  sho 
cultivated  their  faculties,  or  promoted  their  learniug. 

While  he  was  there,  Kuth  came  into  the  cottage-parlour,  full 
of  some  tidings  she  had  gathered  of  little  Peggy  Benson's  unfor- 
tunate home-position.  Finding  that  Miss  Ireton  and  Mr.  Worth- 
ington  were  upon  the  subject  of  the  school  and  the  school- 
children, she  poured  forth  her  account  to.  Kate. 

'^  It  seems  the  child  is  really  unhappy — very  unhappy,"  she 
said.  '*  Her  mother  has  married  again,  her  stepfather  is  a 
morose,  brutal  man,  and  little  Peggy,  between  them,  leads  a 
miserable  life.  The  child  is  neglected,  or,  worse  still,  often  re- 
proached or  ill-treated.  Her  loving  remembrance  of  her  dead 
father  makes  her  present  existence  the  'more  sad  and  difficult  to 
bear." 

'*  And  she  is  a  child  of  so  sensitive  a  nature,  of  so  imagina- 
tive a  temperament,"  said  Kate,  '^  that  she  feels  it  with  peculiar 
keenness.  Things  that  would  scarcely  affect  an  ordinary  child, 
touch  such  a  disposition  as  hers  beyond  belief.  I  wish  we  could 
withdraw  her  from  so  unfit  a  home." 

^^  They  are  as  anxious  to  get  rid  of  her,  I  hear,  as  she  is  to 
be  away,"  answered  Ruth.  '*  She  told  me  just  now,  when  I  was 
cross-questioning  her  before  she  went  home,  that  an  aunt  of 
hers — a  sister  of  her  father's — a  dressmaker  and  milliner,  is 
willing  to  take  Peggy  to  live  with  her  as  an  apprentice,  if  the 
step-father  would  pay  five  pounds*  fee ;  but  the  man  is  selfish 
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and  a  drunkard,  and  refoaea  to  spend  00  maoh  upon  his  wife^s 
worthlesa  brat,  he  says.'' 

'^  She  would  be  well  off — ^happy  with  her  aont,  who  is  a 
sensible,  good  sort  of  woman,  I  know,"  said  Kate,  ^'  and  would 
treat  the  child  kindly,  and  teach  her  her  own  business  all  in  good 
time.  Poor  Peggy  1  I  wish  it  could  be  managed  for  her. 
Ruth,  you  are  going  out ;  will  you  call  upon  Peggy's  aunt,  and 
try  what  can  be  done  ?  Tet  the  poor  milliner  is  herself  not  too 
rich,  and  has  children  of  her  own  to  support,"  she  added,  as 
Kuth  was  leaving  the  room ;  "  I  fear  it  cannot  be.  And  five 
pounds  would  do  this  good — would  take  poor  little  Peg  out  of 
her  unhappy  home,  and  place  her  in  a  comfortable  one  1  How- 
ever, I  have  no  five-pound  notes,  nor  even  one-pound  notes,  to 
dispose  of,  and  so,  I  fear,  it  is  useless  thinking  any  more  of 
Peggy's  chance." 

"  You  forget  that  if  you  have  no  five-pound  notes,  Kate,  I 
have  plenty,"  said  Fermor,  who  had  been  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  a  book  while  Buth  and  she  had  been  speaking 
together. 

"  True,  I  had  forgotten,"  she  said,  ^*  or,  perhaps,  I  should  not 
have  uttered  what  I  did  before  you.  I  should  hardly  have  men- 
tioned my  lack  of  notes,  had  I  remembered  how  you  abound  in 
them." 

'*  Why  will  you  not  believe  it  is  the  same  thing  ?  "  he  said. 
**  Why  will  you  never  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  helping  you, 
in  what  money  may  help  ?  " 

'^  Come,"  she  replied,  smilingly,  "  you  shall  not  say  I  nevei 
do.  Oive  me  this  five-pound  note.  I  ask  it  in  Peggy's  name  ,* 
to  effect  good  for  one  who — in  her  genuine,  innocent,  childish 
way — ^has  a  most  loving  liking  for  you." 

'^  Kate,  you  have  given  me  great  happiness,"  said  Fermor,  in 
his  deep,  expressive  voice. 

He  took  forth  his  pocket-book  as  he  spoke.  Kate  was 
conscious  of  a  certain  disappointed  feeling  upon  seeing  it ;  but 
the  next  moment  her  feeling  changed  to  an  inexpressible  sensa- 
tion of  content,  as  he  drew  from  one  of  the  folds  the  old  "  grum 
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brown  "  pnrse,  tattered,  and  too  worn  for  use,  bat  still  wrapped 
round  money  set  apart  for  beneficent  purposes.  ^  You  know  this 
is  your  own,  Kate,"  he  said ;  "  only  use  it  as  sucb,  if  you  wooid 
make  it  yield  me  pleasure." 

"  I  may  one  day  make  so  large  -a  demand  upon  it  as  shall 
startle  you,  cousin  mine,"  she  returned.  "  I  have  a  project  float- 
ing in  my  brain,  which  would  take  some  few  hundreds  to  effect. 
It  is  still  in  the  clouds  as  yet ;  but  if  my  hope  be  crowned  by  the 
event — it  has  for  its  object  the  dowering  so  excellent  a  girl,  that 
I  know  you  would  think  the  sum  well  bestowed  though  it  be  a 
large  one  to  give." 

"  I  will  not  say,  the  larger  the  better ;  I  will  only  say,  what- 
ever the  sum — ^be  it  much  or  little— which  will  secure  the  fulfil- 
ment of  any  wish  of  yours,  Kate,  it  shall  be  gladly  forthcoming 
whenever  you  claim  it.     Make  me  your  banker-cousin." 

"  Make  a  goodly  iron  safe  of  my  Iron  Cousin,  and  draw  from 
it  whatever  hoards  I  may  require  for  use.  Truly,  this  is  treat- 
ing him  with  scant  ceremony." 

"  Ceremony  would  be  all  that  needed  to  mar  our  intercourse, 
Kate,  and  render  it  wholly  unlike  what  it  has  ever  been.  The 
absence  of  ceremony  is  what  has  always  served  to  palliate  its 
roughness,  the  licence  of  familiarity  making  up  for  freedom  of 
usage.  Without  ceremony,  therefore — without  scruple — apply 
to  your  banker-cousin  for  any  sums  you  need.  Your  notes  of 
hand  shall  not  only  be  duly  honoured,  but  will  be  received  and 
esteemed  as  honours,  all  honouringly.  He  engages  to  honour 
your  cheques,  if  you  promise  to  honour  him  with  them." 

''  Proffered  with  so  frank  and  cordial  a  generosity,  the  con- 
tents of  my  iron  safe  cannot  but  be  accepted.  I  shall  certainly 
have  recourse  to  it,  whenever  I  feel  that  the  objects  I  have  in 
view  are  such  as  would  have  your  wish  as  well  as  mine  for  their 
prosperous  issue." 

"  But  all  your  demands  have  the  wants  of  others  for  their  ob- 
ject If  you  would  really  gratify  me,  Kate,  ask  something  for 
yourself;  something  that  you  would  like." 

"  t  like  what  I  have  already  asked  money  of  you  for.     I  es- 
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pedally  enjoy  the  idea  of  Peggj^s  being  establiBhed  happily  ;  and 
I  should  even  still  more  rejoice  in  the  accompliflhment  of  my  oth- 
er view." 

''Bat  what  I  mean  is,  that  1  should  like  you  to  tell  me  of 
something  which  should  procure  you  some  peculiar  gratification ; 
something  which  should  interest,  please  you, — ^you,  your  own  self; 
just  with  such  ingenuous  freedom  as  you  would  have  told  your  be- 
loved uncle  of  anything  his  Kate  desired*  Give  me — grant  me 
this  delight ;  I  cannot  say  what  delight  it  would  be  to  me,  to  feel 
that  you  treated  your  cousin  with  no  less  confidence  and  unreserve 
of  request,  than  you  did  him  you  loved  as  your  true  and  disin- 
terested friend, — ^your  dearest  friend  upon  earth." 

^  Well,  then,  shall  I  tell  you  something  in  which  I  am  indeed 
most  interested — ^upon  which  my  heart  is  set  ?  "  she  returned. 

"  Tell  me,  Kate,"  were  the  three  words  for  which  Fermor 
found  voice. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  are  looking  well — ^your  fever  has  left  you 
'thin  and  pale."  Kate  found  herself  faltermg;  and  she  rallied 
into  a  lighter  tone.  ^^  The  boon  I  have  to  ask  at  your  hands,  as 
an  especial  favour  to  myself  is,  that  you  would  seek  health  in 
change  of  air.  I  cannot  have  my  best,  my  kindest  friend,  remain 
ill.  I  think  if  you  were  to  try  a  month  at  the  sea-side,  you  would 
greatly  benefit  by  it.  It  would  brace  you — strengthen  you — help 
you  to  throw  off  that  lingering  weakness  and  depression,  which  sit 
unnaturally  upon  the  iron  frame." 

"  You  are  anxious  for  my  health  ?  " 

''  As  a  Christian  should  be,"  smiled  Kate.  ''  I  dont  like  to 
see  a  fellow-creature  drooping  for  want  of  fresh  air,  and  not  advise 
him  to  go  seek  it." 

" '  A  fellow-creature  1 '  But  I  thought,  Kate,  you  did  not  like 
advice  yourself?" 

"  Oh,  I'm  no  rule  for  anybody,  following  no  rule  myself. 
But  the  Iron  Cousin  is  always  guided  by  right  and  reason,  there- 
fore  ^" 

"  Therefore  he  must  go  to  the  sea-side,  whether  he  will  or  no? 
Whether  he  wish  it  or  no  ?  " 
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^  To  be  sure.  Most  tilings  right  and  reasonable  are  oonfcni^ 
to  will  and  inclination.      Do  what  jou  ought;  and  go,  cousin 

mine." 

"  *  Do  what  I  ought,  and  go  I ' "  mused  Fermor  Worthington, 
as  he  rode  homeward.  '*  Yes,  I  ought,  and  must  Less  than  erex 
can  I  master  my  own  feelings ;  less  than  eyer  can  I  see  her,  and 
control  my  rebellious  emotions,  repress  my  unconquerable  yearn- 
ing that  it  were  not  forbidden  me  to  wish,  to  hope.  She  herself 
begins  to  perceive  that  I  ought  to  leave  her,  and  sends  me  from 
her ;  gently,  playfully,  delicately,  that  I  may  not  be  hurt  or  of- 
fended. But  still,  decisively,  that  I  may  understand  the  necessi- 
ty there  is  for  ceasing  to  remain  near  her.  Yes,  go  I  ought  and 
must ;  since  there  is  no  staying,  without  wreck  of  faith  and  hon- 
our." 

In  deep  unhappiness,  with  a  sense  of  misery  more  profound 
than  any  he  had  yet  experienced,  with  even  a  despairing  feeling, 
Fermor  prepared  to  quit  his  home,  and  repair  whither  Kate  had 
suggested.  He  little  dreamed  it  was  that  she  herself  might  also 
gather  strength  and  bracing  from  the  temporary  separation.  That 
she  might  gain  fresh  fortitude  and  composure,  to  bear  his  presence 
without  self-betrayal;  and  that  while  he  drew  health  of  frame 
from  the  sea  breezes,  she  might  derive  vigour  of  moral  courage 
from  absence,  restraint',  and  denial  To  fast  from  expecting  or 
beholding  him  ;  to  starve  her  senses  from  their  delight  in  seeing 
and  hearing  him ;  to  teach  herself  patience,  and  discipline  herself 
into  dispassionate  coolness,  was  her  aim,  in  proposing  this  separa- 
tion, no  less  than  anxiety  for  his  complete  recovery.  She  believed 
that  when  she  should  see  him  restored  from  thatlanguor  of  illness 
which  involuntarily  made  so  powerful  an  appeal  to  her  tenderness, 
she  would  be  better  able  to  maintain  her  indifierence  of  beha- 
viour, as  well  as  guard  her  feelings  from  a  too  fond  interest  in  his 
looks  and  air.  She  was  extremely  desirous  that  a  period  should 
elapse,  which  might  allow  her  to  recover  from  the  effect  of  having 
seen  him  as  she  had — fevered,  unconscious,  scarcely  living.  She 
feared  lest  some  inadvertent  word,  some  casual  expression,  might 
betray  her  having  then  beheld  him ;  and,  upon  all  accounts,  she 
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believed  she  had  reason  to  rejoice  that  Fermor  was  gone  away  for 
a  time. 

But  her  old  tedium  and  blank  of  existence  returned  upon  her. 
Again  she  felt  the  dreariness,  and  aching  sense  of  loss,  and  lone- 
ness,  and  forlorn  lack  of  sympathy.  She  bore  up  nobly  against 
it ;  she  roused  all  the  spirited  energy  of  her  nature,  to  prevent 
its  overwhelming  her ;  but  there  were  times  when  it  beset  her 
Beverely,  and  threatened  to  destroy  courage,  contort,  happiness. 

From  her  active  seal  in  the  discharge  of  her  school  duties, 
from  her  unfailing  attention  to  her  household  occupations,  from 
her  kindly  care  of  her  old  nurse,  from  her  warmth  of  friendship 
and  esteem  for  Buth  Field,  from  the  interest  she  took  in  Ben's 
modest  faithful  attachment,  from  her  concern  for  timid  Lucy 
Ghalkhy,  from  all  her  unselfish  sources  of  thought  and  emploj/ment, 
Kate  Ireton  derived  best  support  I'hese  supplied  her  witih  whole- 
some invigoration,  when,  had  she  supinely  yielded  to  egotistical 
reflections,  and  indulged  in  morbid  brooding,  she  might  have  sunk 
into  useless  apathy  and  feeble  misery.  She  many  times  congratu- 
lated herself,  that  fate  had  necessitated  occupation  for  her,  which, 
with  its  stringent  daily  summons,  imposed  salutary  exertion,  and 
demanded  healthy  effort ;  and  soon  after  an  incident  occurred 
which  roused  both  interest  and  solicitude. 


One  Sunday  evening  Buth  Field  had  taken  little  Jessy  Bligh 
out  for  a  ramble  to  the  river-side  walk.  It  was  a  pretty  tree-em- 
bowered spot,  with  a  wooded  slope  on  one  side  of  the  path,  shelv- 
ing down  to  the  brink  of  the  stream,  while  on  the  other,  a  turf 
bank,  covered  with  wild  flowers,  bramhles,  and  nut-boughs,  formed 
a  pleasant  seat  for  those  who  chose  to  sit  and  rest. 

Although  on  a  week-day  this  place  was  very  sequestered,  yet 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  it  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  village 
lads  and  lasses.  In  spring,  it  afforded  cowslips,  violets  and  prim- 
roses; in  blackberry  and  nutting  season,  it  yielded  abundant 
fruit  Here  Buth  could  sit  and  enjoy  her  book,  while  her  restless, 
ictive  young  companion  might  play  about  to  her  heart's  content 
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The  child  had  collected  a  lap-fdU  of  rose-campions,  and  store 
of  fox-gloves,  white  and  purple,  with  which  she  was  coaxing  Until 
to  make  Floral  crown,  sceptre,  and  regalia,  for  her  little  queen- 
ship^s  wear. 

*'  String  the  ragged-robbins  into  a  necklace  for  me,  Buthy ! 
And  twbt  me  a  garluid  of  the  purple  fox-gloves ;  and  this  lilj- 
white  long  one  shall  be  my  fairy-queen  wand,"  she  said.  "  Oh ! 
do  lay  by  that  tiresome  book,  and  attend  to  me !  " 

Buth  gave  way  to  the  young  exacter,  put  away  the  volume,  and 
began  weaving  the  desired  paraphernalia.  When  she  had  finish- 
ed, and  was  decking  Jessy  out  in  the  various  ornaments,  some 
fancied  intention  that  she  was  going  to  take  them  off  again,  caused 
the  child  to  spring  away  from  beneath  her  hands,  and  scamper  off 
at  full  speed. 

In  sudden  alarm  Kuth  started  up,  calling  to  her  to  stop.  ^^  Jes- 
sy I  Jessy  I  the  river  I  Not  that  way !  if  you  run  on  that  way, 
youUl  come  to  the  edge  and  tumble  in  I  Keep  the  path  1  keep  Uie 
path  I » 

But  the  heedless  little  creature  held  on  its  mad-cap  course, 
only  hearing  in  Buth's  call  a  desire  to  check  flight,  and  to  over- 
take it. 

A  moment  more,  and  there  was  a  splash,  a  fall,  and  the  child 
was  out  of  sight.     It  had  dropped  headlong  into  the  stream. 

Buth  shrieked  wildly  for  help,  as  she  flew  to  the  river^s 
brink. 

Some  one  dashed  past  her,  and  plunged  in. 

The  next  thing  Buth  Field  saw,  was  Ben  Bimble  straggling 
in  the  water,  endeavouring  to  sustain  the  child  with  one  arm,  wjiile 
with  the  other  he  seized  an  over-hanging  bough  that  depended  from 
the  bank  into  the  stream. 

**  Buth,"  he  said,  "  you  can  save  her,  if  you  seize  her  firmly. 
Lean  cautiously  over,  keeping  hold  of  the  strongest  part  of  the 
branch.  Balance  yourself  well,  and  don't  let  go  for  your  life.  Then 
grasp  her  skirts,  close,  close  1 " 

*^  But  you!  you  I  "-she  exclaimed,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
Ben,  as  she  remembered  that  he  could  not  swim,  and  that  hor 
Mreight  might  break  the  bough  which  was  his  only  stay. 
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"  No  matter— for  yon,  for  your  sake — it  is  no  matter.  Seize 
be  ohild  firmly,  sod  iave  her  I  " 

Bntli's  extended  baod  trembled  with  desire  to  give  its  aid  to 
im  ahe  seemed  to  see  siokiDg  before  her  eyes;  but  mattering, 
It  ia  tn;  duty.  She  was  oonfided  to  my  care,"  she  clutched  at 
Tessy's  dress,  and  with  what  remaiDing  strength  she  had,  dragged 
ler  to  the  brink.  Then  there  came  a  crash,  a  confusion,  and  bur- 
7 ;  a  mist  and  darkness  swam  before  her  eyes ;  a  noise,  as  of 
laoy  waters,  mshed  through  hereare;  her  limbs  failed;  her  senses 
reeled,  forsook  her ;  and  flbe  fell  back  npon  the  bank,  ezhansted. 

By  this  time,  many  people  had  hurried  to  the  spot,  when,  as 
the  branch  snapped  beneath  the  effect  of  the  heavy  ladmg  from 
which  it  was  abruptly  released,  and  Ben  was  sinking  rapidly,  a 
fouug  man  darted  from  the  crowd,  leaped  in,  and  dragged  him  to 
ihore. 

The  wheelwright,  Richard  Bligh,  now  came  op,  and  hearing 
what  had  chanced,  cangbt  his  child  in  hla  arms,  where  she  soon 
returned  to  life  and  conscionsness :  but  Ruth  Field  still  remained 
in  a  strong  swoon. 

The  neighbours  crowded  busily  round,  profiering  help ;  some 
of  them  attending  to  Ben,  and  seeking  to  restore  animation ;  while 
Dthers  were  shaking  hands  with  Milea  Oatland,  and  congratula- 
ting him  on  having  uTod  a  man's  life ;  and  jet  others  were  es* 
olaiming  with  looks  of  pity,  "  The  poor  lame  body  has  fainted  I  " 

"  It's  the  school-teacher ;  the  sub-monitress,"  said  one. 

"  Bear  a  band,  and  let  us  carry  her  home,"  said  another. 

They  bore  her  gently  to  the  cottage,  where  Kate  Ireton,  with 
grief  and  dismay,  received  the  senseless  form  of  Ruth  Field  into 
her  arms,  after  having  parted  with  her  but  an  hoar  ago  in  health 
and  life." 

Long  she  watched  by  her  side,  with  no  answering  token  of 
consciousness ;  and  when  at  length  Ruth  open  her  eyes,  it  wan 
with  a  vacant  look.  She  spoke  wand eri ugly,  and  clutched  ner- 
Tonsly  with  her  band  the  while. 

"I  have  her  fast — fast.  But  him  I  him  I  He  is  sinking  I 
Oh,  for  another  hand  1     If  I  might  but  help  him  I     For  me — for 
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Bie,  he  is  lost  1    I  am  bis  murderer  I     I  was  always  hia  lMae,hii 
miser  J  !     I  made  him  unhappy,  now  I  cause  his  death  1  ^ 

She  shuddered,  and  a  strong  conyulsion  shook  her  frtme. 
Then  her  feet  sharply  quivered,  while  the  rest  of  her  body  laj 
stiff  and  motionless.  Kate  bent  over  her,  whisperiDg  quiet,  sooth- 
ing words. 

"  He  is  saved,  dear  Ruth  I     He  is  safe,  quite  safe !  ^' 

'^  Safe  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  "  It  cannot  be  !  I  saw  him  disap- 
pear when  the  bough  broke.  I  saw  the  waters  close  above  his 
head.     That  was  the  last  thing  I  saw,  as  I  dropped." 

The  sharp,  quivering  shudder  passed  over  her  again,  from  hetd 
to  foot. 

'*  He  sank,  but  he  was  rescued,"  whispered  Kate.  '^  BrsTe 
Miles  Oatland,  the  good  swimmer,  the  strong  manly  arm  and 
heart,  dashed  in  to  his  succour,  and  saved  him.  Ben  is  safe — 
well  I  Be  well  too,  dear  Buth,  for  his  sake — >for  mine.  Comfort 
your  heart  with  the  thought  that  he  is  safe ;  and  keep  still,  and 
at  peace,  while  you  get  strength  and  safety  yourself 

And  Kuth  Field  could  now  keep  still,  and  feel  at  peaoe,  with 
this  thought  to  muse  upon.  For  very  long  she  lay  wrapped  in  a 
content  so  profound,  that  she  semed  to  sleep.  But  her  spirit  was 
awake  to  the  full  joy  of  finding  that  her  faithful  lover  had  not 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  honest  generous  devotion  ;  and  she  was 
employing  her  whole  soul  in  devout  thanks  for  his  preservation. 


CHAPTER  LIIL 

Next  day,  Ruth  Field  was  so  well  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  ful- 
fill her  school  duties  during  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon,  how- 
ever, she  asked  Kate  Ireton  if  she  thought  she  could  manage  to 
let  her  absent  herself  during  the  rest  of  the  lessons,  and  dispense 
with  her  assistance. 

'^  I  would  not  ask  this,  monitress,"  she  said  in  hor  usoal 
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iedate,  simple  way,  "  btit  that  I  hare  a  duty  to  perform,  which  I 
think  should  not  be  deferred." 

"  And  if  it  be  the  duty  that  I  guess,"  said  Kate,  smilingly, 
''  all  I  have  to  ask  of  you,  Huthy,  is  not  to  make  it  too  much  of  a 
dry  duty,  but  make  it  a  pleasant  one — as  pleasant  as  you  can — 
do  you  hear  ?  Let  it  be  performed  as  satisfactorily  and  as 
thoroughly  as  it  ought  to  be.  Do  you  mind,  do  you  understand, 
Ruthy  ?"  she  added,  with  a  smiling  but  affectionate  earnestness, 
as  she  looked  straight  into  Ruth  Field's  soft  brown  eyes,  which 
were  lowered  at  first,  but  afterwards  were  lifted  towards  hers 
with  as  open  an  expression  as  her  own,  full  of  a  sweet  and  gentle 
meaning. 

"  Yes,  I  understand,"  said  Ruth ;  "  and  I  thank  you  for  sig- 
nifying how  completely  you  understand  me,  in  your  own  delicate, 
kindly  way." 

Ruth  Field  took  the  path  across  the  meadows,  leading  in  the 
direction  of  Huntley  Lodge.  She  had  gone  more  than  half  the 
distance,  when  she  was  met  by  Ben  Dimble. 

"  This  is  too  far  for  you  to  walk,  Ruth,"  he  said,  as  he  eager- 
ly advanced  towards  her.  *^  You  must  be  tired  ?  You  look  flush- 
ed.    Rest  on  this  seat." 

He  assisted  her  to  the  low  step  of  a  stile  near,  and  stood  by 
her. 

"  What  could  bring  you  out  so  far — alone,  too— no  one  to  give 
you  an  arm  ?  " 

"  I  was  coming  to  you,  Ben,''  she  said. 

"Tome!" 

"  To  you ;  .1  could  not  rest  until  I  thanked  you  for  risking 
your  life  to  save  my  little  Jessy.  She  is  a  dear  pretty  creature, 
for  all  her  unruliness ;  and  I  never  should  have  forgiven  myself, 
had  any  harm  happened  to  her.  She  was  committed  to  my  care. 
I  cannot  thank  you  too  heartily  or  too  gratefully,  Ben — dear  Ben." 

"  You  thank  me  a  thousand  times  more  than  I  deserve,  in  that 
one  word,  Ruth,"  he  said.  "What  I  did  don't  ought  to  have 
thanks  by  rights,  since  I  couldn't  help  doing  it.  If  I'd  had  the 
hap  to  do  Bomethbg  that  really  deserved  thanking,  that  littlo 
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word  from  you— to  me,  Buth — voald  pay  it  orer  and  OTer.  Eren 
simply,  Btnightforwardly  sftid  aa  'tia,  it's  worth  mnch  to  ma. 
Jast  spoke  ont  of  the  kind  feeling  of  your  gratefiil  heart,  Bntb, 
which  bids  you  say  as  much  as  yon  can  to  show  your  thankful 
ncEs  ;  even  so  far,  it's  precious  to  me." 

"  Believe  that  it  is  spoken  in  ita  fullest  meaning,  Ben,"  said 
Bnth,  softly.  "  Yon  must  always  be  '  dear  '  to  me,  for  having 
saved  my  little  faTOurlte." 

"  I  only  helped  to  save  her;  yon  did  as  much,  or  more,  than 
I  did  ;  if  yon  hadn't  drawn  her  from  the  water,  when  I  just  bore 
her  up,  she  most  ha'  been  lost.  Bichard  Bligh  so  well  knows 
this,  that  he  vows  he'll  offer  himself,  and  all  he  has,  if  you'll  only 
have  him,  and  be  a  mother  to  his  motherless  child,  who  dotes  on' 
you,  and  whose  life  youVe  saved." 

"  I  marry  Richard  Bligh  I  Not  to  save  my  own  life  I  "  ex- 
claimed Buth,  irith  more  vehemence  than  her  wonted  calm  qnie-' 
tudc  betokened  her  capable  of. 

"  He's  rich ;  he'd  maintain  yon  like  a  lady,  as  yon  ought  to 
be,  Bntb,"  said  Ben,  moved  to  persist,  he  hardly  knew  why. 

"  I  care  not  for  him  ;  I  do  not  love  him,"  ahe  said. 

"  You  love  another  f "  said  Ben. 

Bath's  eyes  fell. 

"  I  understand ;  yon  still  think  of  that " 

"  Do  not  believe  me  capable  of  bo  mean,  so  degrading  a  weak- 
ness I"  she  exclaimed.  "  His  image  has  long  been  effaced  by  hit 
own  b^BO  conduct." 

"  Bat  you  love  ?     Oh,  this  is  worse  ;  you  can  love  again,  yel 

nut 1  Beel  Miles  Oatlondl     He's  a  fine  manly  fellow ;  and 

you Oh,  Buth  I " 

Ben  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  Ruth  got  up,  and  qiuetly 
displaced  them.  "  Ben,  look  at  me  I  Is  there  no  one  else,  think 
you  ?  Is  there  no  one  else,  whose  manly  courage,  and  long,  true- 
hearted  fidelity,  and  tried  patience  and  nnselfishnesB,  have  at  last 
won  their  way  to  my  love.  Have  won  it — secured  it — made  it 
his  own  for  ever  ? "  -  • 

He  looked  incredulonaly  in  her  face — in  her  eyes.  He  read 
the  tmth  there. 
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He  snatclied  her  in  his  arms,  with  wild,  yehement  kisses. 
"  Bath  1  Buth  !  I  can^t  believe  my  own  good  fortune  1  I^m 
obliged  to  prove  to  myself  it's  real." 

"You  take  a  good  method,'*  she  said,  with  her  soft  smile,  and 
soft  colour.  "  Are  you  not  yet  oonvinced  ?  "  For  Ben  was  still 
gathering  proof,  after  his  own  peculiar  fashion. 

"  Bath  1  dear,  dear  Buth  !  Oh,  I  thank  Ood  !  I  thank  God, 
for  a  happiness  I  never  thought  would  be  mine." 

"  You  were  indeed  hard  to  lead  into  belief,"  she  said.  "  I 
bad  to  speak  very  plainly,  Ben,  before  I  could  make  you  under- 
stand that  my  own  eyes  were  opened  to  the  truth  of  what  I  felt 
fpr  you." 

'^  You'd  so  plain  told  me  before,  that  you  had  no  love  to  give 
roe,  Buth.  Nothing  but  your  own  words  now,  could  do  away 
what  they'd  made  me  believe  then.  I  feared  it  was  true — that 
you  did  not,  and  that  you  never  could  love  me." 

*'  I  knew  it  not  myself,  that  I  should  ever  so  thoroughly  learn 
to  look  back  upon  what  I  then  felt,  as  a  mistake ;  and  to  compre- 
hend that  what  I  have  since  felt,  was,  in  truth,  love, — love  found- 
ed upon  esteem,  respect,  and  gratitude." 

<'  <  Oratitude,'  Buth  ?      That's  out  o'  the  question,"  said  Ben. 

"  Gratitude,"  repeated  Buth.  '^  What  should  so  truly  awaken 
gratitude,  as  constancy,  patience,  forbearance,  aad  unshaken 
affection  through  all.  Did  you  not  love,  me  constantly,  through 
loss  of  health,  loss  of  good  looks,  loss  of  self-respect  ?  Did  you 
not  patiently  give  me  time  to  recall  my  wandering  fancy,  to 
repair  my  false  judgment,  to  redeem  my  wasted  preference  ?  Did 
you  not  deal  forbearingly  by  my  erriag  incliaations,  and  wait 
with  faith  and  hope  until  they  should  revert  to  my  own  power, 
for  fresh  bestowal,  and  juster  dedication  ?  Assuredly,  Ben,  if 
ever  woman  had  cause  for  deep  gratitude  towards  generous  lover, 
it  is  your  Buth.  I  know  not  how  I  may  ever  sufficiently  prove 
that  I  feel  the  gratitude  I  cannot  ezpresft" 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  how  you  may  do  both,  in  one  little  word, 
Buth  ?  Call  me  again  '  dear '  Ben,  as  you  did  just  now ;  and  let 
me  see  in  your  eyes  that  you  mean  to  say  it,  what  I  couldn't 
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Hien — like  %  dull  blockhead  as  I  was — ^anderstand  or  believe 
you  did." 

The  '^  dear  Ben  "  was  uttered  in  a  style  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  utterer  and  hearer ;  and  then  Ruth  Field  said  something  of 
the  necessity  of  her  returning  home. 

"  I'll  see  you  back,"  replied  Ben.  "  I*m  my  own  master  for 
the  rest  of  the  eyening.  I  got  leave  to  come  out  for  a  few  hours. 
Feeling  restless,  and  not  able  to  stay  indoors,  I  asked  it ;  little 
thinking  who  I  should  meet  abroad." 

^'  One  who  has  deprived  you  of  your  mastership  and  proprie- 
torship; one  who  henceforth  calls  you  hers,"  smiled  Ruth 
Field. 

"  That's  nothing  new,"  he  answered.  "  I've  long  been  more 
yours  than  my  own,  Ruth.  But  by  this  eveniug^'s  meeting,  I  have 
gained  you  to  be  mine ;  and  that  makes  me  a  prouder  propri'tor 
than  if  I  owned  all  England.  At  that  moment,  when  I  thought 
you  cared  for  Miles  Oatland,  I'd  ha'  willingly  died  rather  than 
owed  my  Wie  to  him  ;  now,  I  bless  his  hand  that  saved  it  for  me, 
to  give  to  you,  in  return  for  the  life,  the  love,  the  joy  you've 
given  me." 

'^  Set  your  heart  at  rest,  with  regard  to  Miles  Oatland.  If 
Ruth  Field  had  cared  for  him  ever  so  well,  he  would  have  cared 
nothing  for  her,  seeing  that  his  whole  world  is  contnined  in  pret- 
ty, modest  Lucy  Chalkby.  Do  you  know,  Ben,  that  when  you 
found  out  how  pretty  she  was  in  tears,  and  how  modestly  appeal- 
ing her  sorrow  made  her  to  your  kindly  fancy,  your  Ruth's  fears 
took  alarm,  and  she  dreaded  lest  you  might  find  Lucy's  prettiness 
and  modesty  more  attractive  than  Ruth's  whito,  hollow  cheeks, 
and  limping  stoop.*" 

"  I  shan't  tell  you  how  dear  the  pale  face  and  the  feeble  step 
have  been  to  me,  lest  you  try  and  keep  'em  from  turning  into  the 
rosier  cheek  and  firmer  foot,  which  have  lately  been  Ruth's  again," 
said  Ben.  "  You've  looked  almost  as  bright,  and  walked  almost 
as  strong  this  evening,  as  you  used,  when  we  first  came  a-nutting 
in  these  very  meadows,  children  together." 
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"  That  is  because  I  am  as  light  of  heart  this  eyening  as  I  wai 
then,''  said  Buth  ;  "  and  still  more  happy,  Bea'' 


The  adventure  bj  the  river-side  had  caused  a  great  sensation 
in  the  village.  Every  mouth  was  full  of  Buth  Field  and  Ben 
Dimble's  courageous  conduct  in  saving  Jessy  Bligh ;  while  Miled 
Oatland's  gallant  rescue  of  Ben,  was  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
glorious  achievement. 

Miles  enjoyed  great  popularity  ;  he  was  good-natured,  mirth- 
ful, social,  and  liberal, — both  of  money  and  of  companionship. 
He  was  a  general  favourite ;  one  of  those  young  men  of  whom  a 
neighbourhood  is  both  fond  and  proud. 

Kate  Ireton  took  the  opportunity,  when  public  voice  was  loud 
in  admiration,  to  call  upon  Mr.  Chalkby,  and  endeavour  to  win 
his  favour,  and  to  stimulate  his  good  opinion  towards  this  suitor 
of  Lucy's. 

"  Why,  you  see,  Miss, — ma'am, — ^that  this  young  man  is  all 
very  well — he  has  a  great  deal  of  flashy  reputation — mere  con- 
vivial renown.  But  ma'am,  he  is  not  a  man  of  talent ;  he  has 
no  genius ;  he's  not  an  intellectual,  or  educated  person,  by  any 
means.  And  it  has  always  been  my  ambition,  that  a  daughter 
of  mine  should  show  proper  regard  for  talent,  by  allying  herself 
with  no  person  who  has  not  given  evidence  that  he  possesses  more 
than  ordinary  capacity.  Now,  Miles  Oatland  can  sing  a  festive 
song  ;  can  dance  all  night  at  a  wake,  or  an  assize-ball ;  can  hit  a 
mark  at  an  incredible  number  of  paces ;  can  shoot  flying ;  can 
row  like  a  Thames  waterman,  or  a  Cantab ;  can  swim  and  dive 
like  a  dab-chick ;  and  play  cricket  like  a  Lord'sman :  but  I 
should  like  to  know  what  signs  of  genius  he  has  ever  given." 

"  Why,  really,  Mr.  Chalkby,  it  seems  to  me-,  that  it  must  re- 
<][uire  the  genius  of  an  Admirable  Crichton,  to  do  all  these  things 
even  tolerably ;  and  I  understand  Miles  Oatland  does  them 
superlatively,"  answered  Kate.     ^'  I  think  he's  a  very  superior 

person,"  she  added. 

21 
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"  You  think  so,  ma'am  ?  Well,  your  opinion, — an  tnBtrae 
tress  of  youth,  a  highly  educated  and  accomplished  young  woman 
yourself, — ^has  great  weight  with  me, — very  great  weight ;  and 
any  one  whom  you  may  call  *  a  superior  person,'  has  a  claim  to 
my  consideration, — great  claim.  I  attach  immense  importance 
to  this,  I  assure  you,  ma'am." 

"  To  a  name,"  thought  Kate.  "  My  chancing  to  style  Miles 
Oatland  *  a  superior  person,'  has  produced  the  effect." 

"  It  never  struck  me  before,  that  Miles  Oatland  might  be 
called  ^  a  superior  person  ; '  but  I  suppose  he  might  now,  eh  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  Kate  ;  "  and  a  hero.  If  ever  man  de- 
served the  name  of  a  hero,  it  is  Miles  Oatland.  His  presence  of 
mind,  his  noble  bravery,  his  admirable  skill  as  a  swimmer, 
enabled  him  to  achieve  the  proud  and  happy  distinction  of  saving 
a  huihan  life.  Presence  of  mind,  bravery, — to  say  nothing  of 
skill  in  natation, — are  heroic  attributes ;  and  Miles  Oatland  is 
unquestionably  a  hero,  no  less  by  the  testimony  of  his  own  deed, 
than  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  his  fellow-villagers." 

"  Keally,  it  would  be  no  little  honour,  though,  t-o  have  a  hero 
for  a  son-in-law,  and  one,  too,  who  is  allowed  to  be  a  '  superior 
person.'  I'll  think  of  it.  And  if  I  can  bring  myself  to  put  up 
with  an  unintellectual  husband  for  Lucy,  why  it  will  be  a  comfort 
to  me  to  tell  her  so  ;  and  put  an  end  to  those  red  eyes,  and  stifled 
sobs,  and  melancholy,  unhappy  looks,  that  have  made  her  mother 
and  me  miserable  for  the  last  few  weeks.  I'll  think  of  it ;  I'll 
think  of  it." 

''  You  will  be  most  wise  to  do  so,  Mr.  Chalkby,"  said  Kate  ; 
"  and  I  shall  rejoice  to  learn  that  you  have  determined  to  make 
Lucy,  and  her  father  and  mother,  and  her  lover,  all  happy,  by 
one  judicious,  excellent  step  on  your  part." 

As  Kate  Trcton  left  Mr.  Chalkby's  shop,  she  smiled  to  think 
of  the  way  in  which  people  are  led  by  words,  when  they  remain 
unimpressed  by  facts ;  of  how  frequently  they  will  think  nothing 
of  substantial,  positive  good,  until  it  bo  placed  before  them  iu  the 
illusively  brighter  light  of  talk  and  showy  representation.  She 
thought  how  often  .such  people  judge  of  others,  not  )y  intriaait 
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merit,  bnt  bj  the  estimation  and  value  in  which  they  are  gener- 
ally held  ;  and  that,  while  trno  worth  and  actual  qualification  are 
either  disregarded  or  little  understood,  the  name  of  possessing 
certain  attributes  suddenly  prevails  to  obtain  due  consideration. 

She  was  pleased  to  think  that  she  had  in  all  probability 
smoothed  the  way  to  securing  for  Lucy  Chalkby  her  father's  con- 
sent to  a  union  with  her  gallant  lover ;  but  as  Kate  walked  on, 
a  saddened  feeling  crept  over  her,  that  she  had  much  difficulty  in 
struggling  against.  It  was  at  such  moments  as  these,  that  she 
most  profoundly  felt  the  loss  of  her  uncle ;  of  him  who  had  loved 
her  so  unfailingly,  so  intensely.  She  felt  that  she  now  compre- 
hended Mrs.  Lindon^s  words,  how  strong  a  necessity  is  love,  to 
the  human  heart.  It  is  its  vital  atmosphere,  its  nutriment,  its 
most  imperative  need. 

To  love,  and  to  be  loved,  form  the  highest  privilege,  as  the 
first  demand,  of  existence.  So  pressing  a  want  are  they,  that 
even  to  love  without  being  loved  in  return,  is  better  than  lack  of 
either.  Kate  felt  this,  as  she  thought  of  her  affection  for  Fer- 
mor  Worthington.  Keenly  as  she  shrank  from  the  belief  that  he 
regarded  her  with  nothing  of  the  sentiment  she  entertained  to- 
wards him,  she  still  knew  she  would  rather  harbour  this  prefer- 
ence than  be  without  it. 

It  was  a  source  of  strange,  hoarded  joy,  through  all  its  bitter- 
ness. It  exalted  while  it  humbled  her.  It  was  a  possession,  even 
while  it  made  her  sensible  of  her  own  insufficiency  and  imperfec- 
tion. It  afforded  her  a  poitit  of  proud  comfort,  in  the  midst  of 
her  deprivation.  She  could  take  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  his 
excellence,  while  she  deplored  her  own  deficiencies.  She  had  a 
secret  glory  in  thinking  of  his  merit,  at  the  moment  she  admitted 
her  own  inadequacy  to  equal  his,  or  to  inspire  him  with  answer* 
ing  regard.  It  was  something  to  treasure  within  her  heart  so 
noble  a  being  as  its  admitted  master.  She  would  rather  love 
unloved,  than  live  without  love  at  all.  It  was  still  love, — the 
natural  element  of  the  heart's  life. 

Kate  was  passing  the  vicarage,  when  she  remembered  that  she 
would  go  and  gee  her  little  friend,  Harry  Meadows ;  who,  from 
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being  her  uncle's  godson,  no  less  than  from  his  own  affectimh 
f<mdne88  (or  herself,  wms  an  espeoial  faTOorite  with  her. 

The  child  soon  established  himself  on  her  knee,  and  UBOt 
bled  all  his  treasnres  to  show  her.  He  had  a  box  in  which  he 
kept  his  most  prised  possessions,  and  these  were  now  exhibited 
to  his  dear  ''  Kajtighton." 

She  took  np  a  pencil-case  that  lay  there  among  the  rest ;  and 
little  Harry  seeing  it  in  her  hands,  exclaimed :  *'  Ah !  jei; 
woold  jon  believe  it,  Kajtighton  ?  that's  mine  1  mine  for  alwsjil 
And  I  owe  it  to  you,  yon  darlingest  Elaytighton." 

"  To  me,  Harry  I " 

"  Yes,  to  you.  V\\  tell  you  all  about  it ;  the  whole  historj 
how  it  happened  Mr.  Worthington  came  one  day,  and  I  was 
plaguing  him  to  lend  me  his  pencil,  and  to  make  me  seals,  with 
the  seal  at  the  top ;  and  he  made  me  ever  so  many— oh  !  ever  so 
many.  IVe  got  'em  all  in  this  box.  See  here  I  Lots  and  lots 
of  f,  n.'s !  And  I  asked  him  to  let  me  make  one  for  myself; 
and  he  told  me  I  should  burn  my  fingers ;  but  that  heM  make  as 
many  for  me  as  I  liked.  And  then  I  told  bim  he  was  so  kind,  I 
loved  him  better  than  any  body  in  the  world,  except  one  person. 
( Mamma  ?  '  he  asked.  '  Oh  !  of  course,  mamma — and  papa ;  I 
love  them  first  of  all ;  but  best,  best  There  is  one  person  I 
love  best  in  the  whole  world  ! '  '  And  who  may  that  be  ? '  he 
said.  '  Kay  tighten  ! '  I  answered ;  '  I  love  her  even  better  than 
you.  What  makes  you  get  so  red  ?  Are  you  angry  ?  '  '  No ; 
far  from  it,'  he  said.  Then,  after  he  had  stopped  a  little,  he 
went  on :  '  Harry,  should  you  like  to  have  this  pencil  for  your 
own  ?  '  *  What  I  for  my  very  own — to  keep  always  ?  Oh,  Mr. 
Worthington,  it  would  be  too,  too  delightful ! '  I  really  could 
hardly  believe  he  meant  it;  but  he  did.     He  said  it  was  for 

the  sake  of  my  favourite  Kaytighton ;   and  he  gave  it 

to  me." 

Little  Harry  paused  to  take  breath,  after  the  immensity  of 
this  communication,  and  then,  finding  that  Kate  Ireton  did  not 
speak,  he  continued :  *'  Well,  I  felt  rather  curious  to  know  why, 
so  I  asked.    '  But  what  made  you  get  so  red,  sir  f '     And  he 
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ttDswered  :  '  Pleasure — ^pleasare  tbat  joa  know  bow  to  distinguish 
those  who  best  deserve  to  be  best  loved.  Kaytighton,  as  yoa 
call  her,  deserves  to  be  better  loved  than  I ;  she  is  better  than 
I — than  most.'  *  I  thoaght  you  were  very  good,  sir,'  I  answered. 
'  Papa  tells  us  you  are  a  very  good  gentleman — an  example,  he 
Bays.  He  said  once,  he'd  be  quite  content  if  his  sons  grew  up  to 
be  such  good  men  as  young  Mr.  Worthington.'  *  But  Kaytighton 
is  a  far  higher  example,'  he  then  said.  ^  I  am,  perhaps,  not  a 
bad  man,  because  I've  had  few  things  to  cross  and  grieve  me ; 
she  has  been  a  good  woman  through  great  trial ;  she  has  become 
even  more  good  by  her  own  care  to  make  herself  so.  You  can't 
have  a  nobler  example,  Harry,  than  your  friend  Kaytighton.' 
But  what  makes  you  red,  now,  Kaytighton  ?  '  Pleasure, ' 
too?" 

"  Yes ;  pleasure  to  think  my  little  Harry  has  so  good  a 
friend  as  Mr.  Worthington  to  teach  him  to  think  wisely  and 
worthily ;  and  pleasure  to  think  that  you  got  this  nice  pencil 
through  Kaytighton." 

'^  The  only  thing  he  made  me  promise  was,  that  I'd  not  at- 
tempt to  make  seals  with  it  myself;  he  said  I  might  amuse  my- 
self by  drawing  with  it  as  much  as  I  liked,  but  I  was  not  to  make 
seals,  without  some  careful  person  to  help  me,  otherwise  I  should 
bum  my  fingers,  and  get  him  into  a  scrape  with  papa  and  mamma 
for  having  given  me  a  dangerous  toy.  He  said  he'd  believe 
my  word,  if  I  gave  it  him,  that  I  wouldn't  try  to  make  seals 
myself." 

"  And  you  passed  yoir  word  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  have  kept  it,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

^'  Then  ask  papa  for  a  stick  of  sealing-wax,  and  I'll  help  you 
to  make  as  many  impressions  as  you  wish." 

And  so  Kaytighton  and  little  Harry  sat  very  happily,  mak- 
ing seals  together,  seriously  and  carefully,  trying  not  to  make 
*'  kisses,"  and  blotches,  and  blurs,  and  failures — but  nice,  round, 
even,  neat  impreAsions.     And  then  he  displayed  more  contents 
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of  his  treasure-box ;  amoDg  other  things,  some  sheets  of  paper, 
on  which  Mr.  Worthington  had  set  him  some  writing*copies ;  and 
Kate  Ircton  could  not  help  noticing  that  there  was  a  great  pre- 
valence of  capital  ^'s  among  the  examples. 

Little  Harry  Meadows  pointed  out  this  circumstance  to  her, 
saying  that  Mr.  Worthington  had  said  it  was  fit  he  should  know 
how  to  make  correctly  the  initial  of  his  friend  Kaytighton's 
name. 

The  sight  of  that  well-cut  letter — flowingly,  freely,  yet  firmly 
shaped,  in  his  handwriting — ^printed  itself  upon  Kate  Ireton's 
imagination.  It  kept  her  company  through  her  dark  way  home; 
it  illumined  her  path,  it  shed  brightness  upon  her  spirits ;  it 
hung,  a  star-like  point,  among  the  white  dimity  curtains  of  her 
cottage-bed,  and  formed  a  vivid  constellation,  in  combination  with 
two  other  initial  letters,  apon  which  her  eyes  had  dwelt  daring 
the  evening. 

Kate  Ireton's  sleep  that  night  was  very  sweet. 


-••^♦- 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

Listlessly,  in  pure  indifference  to  any  other  coarse,  Fermor 
Worthington  lingered  at  the  sea-side.  He  used  to  wander  on 
the  beach  for  hours  together,  endeavouring,  by  ceaseless  exer- 
cise, and  by  constantly  remaining  in  the  open  air,  to  throw  off  a 
portion  of  the  languor  and  oppression  that  clang  to  him.  He 
tried,  by  bodily  exertion,  to  overcome  the  moral  and  mental 
weariness  that  he  felt ;  to  combat  the  indisposition  and  inability 
to  sleep  which  beset  him,  by  a  course  of  hardy,  vigorous  activity, 
and  by  personal  effort,  to  conquer  uneasiness  of  spirit. 

One  day,  after  a  long  ramble,  he  was  seated  at  the  foot  of 
some  rugged  cliffs,  holding  a  book  in  his  hand,  but  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  undulating  billows,  which  rolled  in  never-ending 
succession,  one  over  the  other,  and  broke  into  perpetual  same* 
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uess,  and  vagne  aimlessnesS)  like  his  own  surging  thoaghts,  when, 
round  a  point  at  a  little  distance,  he  saw  a  gay  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  on  donkey-back,  laughing,  chattering,  and  trifling, 
as  they  advanced  along  the  sands,  in  his  direction. 

Fermor  took  no  notice  of  them,  in  hope  that  they  would  pass 
on,  doing  the  same  by  him  ;  but  as  they  came  near,  a  shrill,  high- 
pitched,  but  languishing  voice,  exclaimed  :  "  Dear  mamma,  how 
fortunate  !     There  is  Mr.  Worthington." 

The  next  instant  he  was  surrounded  by  the  party,  who  proved 
to  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White,  their  daughter  Alicia,  with  another 
lady  and  gentleman,  whom  they  introduced  as  Mr.  Henry  Smy  the, 
and  his  sister.  Miss  Constantia  Smythe,  whose  acquaintance  Miss 
White  had  made  at  Baden-Baden,  When  staying  there  with  her 
god-mother,  Lady  Niggle. 

"  We  were  just  looking  out  for  a  nice  place  to  stop  at,  and 
enjoy  our  lunch,"  said  Miss  White.  "  You,  Mr.  Worthington, 
have  determined  our  choice.  The  spot  you  have  selected  must 
be  most  delightful ;  and  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany, in  addition  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  this  nook." 

Fermor  had  nothing  for  it,  but  to  bow  and  resign  himself. 

While  the  servants  who  attended  the  party  spread  the  repast, 
Mr.  Henry  Smythe,  by  way  of  conversation,  addressed  Fermor 
with — *^  Inecprethibly  thoothing  thight,  thir,  the  thea,  ithn't  it  ?  " 
at  the  same  time  pointing  to  the  object  alluded  to,  with  a  little 
cane  he  held,  and  fixing  his  glass  into  his  eye. 

"  Inexpressibly  so,  certainly,  sir,"  replied  Fermor. 

'^  It  alwayth  mak'th  me  think  of  Thtorace'th  thweet  thtrain, 
'  Peatheful  thlumbering  on  the  ocean,'  "  pursued  he. 

"  You  speak  of  the  sea  in  one  of  its  aspects — as  we  behold  it 
on  a  calm  day  like  this,  sir,"  said  Fermor. 

"  Egthactly  I  Oh,  when  it'th  bluthtering,  and  bounthing, 
and  kicking  up  a  dutht,  in  boithterouth  weather,  then  we're  re- 
minded of  our  old  Homer  thchool  dayth,  eh,  thir  ?  *  Poluph 
thloithboio  Thalaththeth,'  you  know  1  Then,  it'th  not  thoothing, 
but  unthpeakably  thublime,  of  courthe  I  " 

'*  Unspeakably  so,  indeed,  sir,"  replied  Fermor. 
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"  But  even  the  sea  can't  be  alwayth  up  to  boiling-point,  yoa 
thee,  thir.  *  Non  themper  tendit  arcum  Apollo,'  ath  we  uthed 
to  thay  at  that  dcuthed  boring  old  Eaton.  Thometimeth  the 
thteam  goeth  down  with  the  thea,  as  with  uth  all.  For  my  part, 
I  like  motht  thingth  betht  when  they're  thoft,  and  thill,  and 
thweet.     They're  unutterably  nithetht  then,  to  my  tathte." 

"  Unutterably,  without  doubt,"  assented  Fermor. 

"  My  dear  Mitheth  White,"  said  the  young  officer,  moving 
away  from  Fermor  Worthington,  and  round  to  where  Mrs.  White 
sat,  "  I  can  make  nothing  at  all  of  your  friend.  I  tried  to  draw 
him  out,  but  it  wouldn't  do.  There'th  no  getting  any  convertha- 
tion  out  of  thome  perthonth.  Do  what  you  will,  you  can  get 
only  monothyllableth  out  of  ^em.  I  thuppothe,  he'th  one  of 
your  thuperior  people — ^your  thoughtful  people.  They're  al- 
wayth mere  thtockth  and  thoneth — abtholute  dummieth — either 
thtupid  or  thullen." 

'^  Oh,  dear,  he's  not  stupid  I  He's  one  of  the  richest  landed 
proprietors  in  our  county  !  "  said  Mrs.  White. 

*'  Ith  he  though  ?  Ah,  then,  it  mutht  be  that  he'th  in  the 
thulkth  about  thomething  or  other.  Perhapth  he'th  thtudying 
how  he  may  get  into  Parliment ;  and  that  maketh  him  dull,  and 
croth-grained,  and  cantankerouth,  in  prothpect." 

'*  But  Alicia  is  now  speaking  to  him ;  and  if  any  one  can 
mollify  his  thoughtful  mood,  she  will,"  replied  Mrs.  White. 

"  Unquethtionably ;  her  thweetneth  would  thoften  a  polar 
bear  !  "  returned  Mr.  Henry  Smythe. 

"What  a  sad  breakup  that  was  at  Heathcotel"  Alicia 
White  was  saying  to  Fermor.  "  The  poor,  dear  old  'Squire  I 
And  poor,  dear  Kate  !  I  really  pitied  her,  poor  thing  I  To  such 
a  fiery  temper  as  hers,  it  must  have  been  a  terrible  blow,  her 
loss  of  rank  and  station." 

"  To  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  her  uncle,"  said  Fermor  drily. 

"  To  be  sure  !  The  way  in  which  he  humoured  her  whims 
was  perfectly  absurd,  you  know ;  she  must  have  missed  such 
doting  indulgence  as  his,  wretchedly.  And  then,  to  one  of  her 
proud  disposition,  it  must  have  been  gall  and  wormwood,  to  give 
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up  Heathcote  Hall,  and  to  exchange  its  lozurj  and  ease  for  a 
poor  cottage,  the  drudgery  of  teaching,  and  pinched  means.  X 
qnite  pitied  her,  poor  creature !  " 

"  You  were  always  compassionate,"  said  Fcrmor. 

"  Oh  !  Pve  no  notion  of  being  otherwise.  I  think  it's  very 
hard  and  unfeeling  to  refuse  pity  towards  any  one  who  has  fallen 
into  reverses.  They  can't  help  it,  you  know.  It's  no  fault  of 
theirs.  Still  she  might  have  been  a  little  more  humble  in  her 
altered  condition.  Mamma  wrote  her  a  very  kind,  condoling 
letter  at  the  time,  full  of  commiseration ;  telling  her  that  she 
might  always  depend  on  her  countenance  and  patronage,  in  case 
she  thought  of  attempting  to  obtain  a  situation  as  governess,  or 
anything  of  that  kind  ;  but,  would  you  believe  it  ?  she  wrote  back 
80  grandly,  holding  herself  so  high  and  mighty,  that  we  took  no 
more  notice  of  her  after  that." 

"  Of  course  you  did  not,"  said  Fermor. 

"  I  never  quite  liked  her,  even  when  she  was  at  her  best,  at 
Heathcote  Hall,"  said  Miss  White.  "  She  had  an  oddity  about 
her — a  caprice  and  wilfulness  of  temper,  quite  disagreeable. 
She  would  be  all  arrogance  and  loftiness,  one  time — and  all 
courtesy,  another.  What  do  you  think  of  her  coming  to  me,  and 
making  me  an  apology,  of  her  own  accord,  after  affronting  me  in 
that  shamefully  bluff,  rude  way,  which  you  witnessed,  the  morn- 
ing before  you  left  ?  " 

'^  She  made  you  an  apology  on  that  occasion?" 

"  Yes — oh,  yes  ;  came  to  my  room,  the  last  thing  at  night 
— said  she  couldn't  sleep  or  rest  till  she'd  begged  my  pardon— ^ 
and  I  don't  know  what.  The  strangest  girl,  Kate  always  was  ! 
I  never  could  make  her  out,  for  my  part.  Hers  was  a  character 
I  could  never  understand." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  that,"  observed  Fermor.  * 
.  ^'  No  ;  mine  is  so  precisely  the  reverse.     If  there  is  a  thing 
I  pique  myself  upon,  it  is  my  absence  of  caprice  and  whimsicality. 
I'm  always  tlie  same.     What  I  am  one  day,  I  am  another." 

**  A  mirror  of  uniformity,  an  unruffled  lake,  a  waveless  sea,  a 
perpetually  smiling  ocean,"  said  Fermor,  mechanically,  while  hi« 
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thoughts  were  employed  with  the  image  of  Kate's  face,  and 
picturing  to  himself  how  it  looked  while  she  was  speaking  her 
apology — that  apology  which  she  had  refused  to  his  urgency  at 
the  time,  but  had  subsequently  o£fercd. 

Miss  White's  statement  of  her  own  character,  and  Fermor's 
reply,  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  rest  of  the  company ;  and 
Miss  Constantia  Smythe  rejoined,  with  her  horse-laugh,  "  To 
some  tastes,  a  bit  of  a  tempest  is  more  tolerable  than  a  dead  calm/' 

'^  Mith  White  thtriketh  me  ath  more  like  a  dairy-pan  of  milk 
thet  for  thkimming,"  .  said  Constantia's  brother.  *'  Thuch  a 
creamy  thkin  !  thuch  an  innothent  curdth  and-whey  look  about 
her.     She  thecmth  ath  if  she  couldn't  even  drown  a  fly." 

"  But  you  should  have  seen  Kate  the  morning  after  you  left," 
resumed  Miss  White.  "  She  gave  herself  fine  airs ;  was  in  a 
perfect  flurry  and  fluster,  and  left  the  room  absolutely  pale  with 
anger,  because  the  'Squire  read  out  your  letter  announcing  your 
departure  for  the  continent,  which  she  chose  to  consider  abrupt 
and  unceremonious.  She  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  my  interest- 
ing news  of  being  about  to  visit  Germany ;  and  did  not  even  stop 
to  heai  the  tidings  of  poor  Mr.  Lascelles  receiving  his  mother's 
summons  to  return  to  India.  She  was  in  too  great  a  passion  to 
attend  to  anything  but  her  own  pettisbness  and  proud  vagaries." 

Matty's  account  of  that  morning  flashed  into  Fermor's  mind. 
He  remembered  how  she  had  described  Kate's  agitation,  her 
almost  fainting  condition,  as  the  nurse  encountered  her,  leaving 
the  breakfast-room  on  that  occasion.  With  as  indiflerent  an  air 
as  he  could  command,  he  made  a  slight  remark,  which  brought  a 
rejoinder  from  Miss  White,  making  it  clear  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
the  news  of  Cecil's  approaching  departure  for  India,  became 
known  to  Kate  after  her  return  to  the  breakfast-room  that  morn- 
ing. While  Fermor  was  lost  in  musing  upon  this,  the  conversa- 
tion proceeded. 

The  name  of  Cecil  Lascelles  having  chanced  to  meet  the  ears 
of  Miss  Constantia  Smythe,  she  exclaimed,  ^'Lal  do  you  know 
Cecil  Lascelles,  Alicia  ?      He's  an  old  flame  of  mine." 

"  Is  he,  Constantia  ?  Yes,  I  met  him  at  Heathcote  Hall  some 
time  since.     I  did  not  know  he  was  an  acquaintance  of  yours." 
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<'  Oh,  lord,  aj ;  I  was  deeply  smitten  with  him  at  one  time. 
Bat  I'm  not  going  to  wear  the  willoW  for  him,  thank  you,  nor  for 
any  man,  I  can  tell  you  that." 

"  What,  did  he  prove  a  false  swain,  then,  Constantia  ?  Did 
he  leave  you  to  go  to  India  ?  " 

'^  I  can't  accuse  him  of  deluding  me,"  said  Miss  S  my  the  with 
her  loud  laugh.  "  He  never  professed  much  '  tendre '  for  me. 
But  I  liked  him ;  he  was  an  agreeable  rattlepate,  and  I  had  a  fan- 
cy for  him.  But  it  hasn't  broken  my  heart.  I  could  hear  of  his 
marriage,  t'other  day,  without  hanging  myself  in  my  own  gar- 
ters." 

"  Fie,  CoDstantia  I "  said  Miss  White.  "  How  can  you  men- 
tion such  horrid  things  ?  " 

"  Hanging— or  garters,  do  you  mean  ?  "  roared  Miss  Smythe. 

"  Hush  !  For  shame ! "  simpered  Miss  White.  "  But,  married, 
did  you  say  ?  Mr.  Lascelles  married !  I  always  thought  he  liked 
^but  is  he  really  married  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  heard  it  from  the  best  authority.  It'll  be  in  the 
newspapers  soon.  I  suppose  the  old  lady,  his  mother,  will  be  fu- 
rious about  it.  She  had  a  scheme  for  marrying  him  to  some  gov- 
ernor's daughter  or  other,  over  there.  Instead  of  which,  my 
young  gentleman  must  needs  fall  in  love  on  ship-board — long 
foyages  are  just  the  thing  for  falling  in  love— plenty  of  idle  time, 
nothing  better  to  think  of — ^and  so,  soon  after  they  landed,  the 
wedding  took  place.  The  news  has  just  reached  England  by  pri- 
vate letter,  and  it'll  shortly  be  known  through  the  journals.'* 

"  And  who  was  the  young  lady  ?  "  asked  Alicia. 

"  The  captain  of  the  vessel's  only  daughter,"  answered  Miss 
Smythe.  "  No  great  match,  methinks,  for  a  scion  of  the  Wrex- 
hams.  But  I'll  be  bound  she  was  some  chit  with  a  pretty  face 
that  took  Master  Cecil's  fancy.  He  was  always  in  a  flame  for 
somebody.  At  Florence,  he  was  over  head  and  ears,  for  that 
what's-her-name  girl,  who  went  with  us  one  day  to  Ficsolc.  Don't 
you  remenfber,  Henry  ?  " 

"  Ob,  you  mean  that  thlap-dash.  riding  girl,  with  a  deuthed 
thtinging  tongue  of  her  own.  A  curthed  thmart,  thlithing  wit 
she  had,  which  thpared  nobody.    Ireton,  I  think  her  name  wa*'" " 
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"  To  be  snre,'  Ireton ;  that^s  she." 

**  Curious !  Did  you  meet  Kate  Ireton  at  Florence  ?  "  said 
Alicia  White.     "  Tell  me  what  you  saw  of  her." 

"  Oh,  well,  she  was  the  sort  of  established  beauty  of  the  party, 
that  day.  The  men  all  took  it  into  their  heads  to  make  a  goddess 
of  her.  Lascelles  stuck  to  her  like  her  shadow ;  Byng  was  pro- 
digiously struck  too.  But  she  was  stone-blind  to  all  their  advan- 
ces ;  stone-deaf  to  all  their  compliments,  or  took  'em  as  matters 
of  course,  not  worth  notice.  She  treated  Lascelles  as  coolly  as 
though  he  had  been  a  three-year  old  husband.  He  was  mightily 
taken  with  her ;  but  I  could  see  she  didn't  care  one  straw  for  him. 
Being  rather  smitten  with  him  myself  at  that  time,  I  should  have 
been  lynx-eyed  if  she'd  shown  him  the  least  encouragement.  But 
she  didn't ;  she  thought  no  more  of  him  than  of  an  old  stirrup." 

"  Talking  of  thtirmpth,  do  you  recollect  the  helter-tbkelter 
headlong  leap  that  girl  took  that  thame  day,  Conthtantia  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Henry  Smythe. 

'*  To  be  sure  I  do !  And  all  for  an  old  riding-whip  !  I  nev- 
er saw  such  break-neck  work  in  my  life ! "  returned  Miss  Constan- 
tia. 

"  Just  like  her !  "  said  Alicia  White.  "  She  cared  for  noth- 
ing, when  one  of  her  whims  was  in  question.  And  so  ^he  took  a 
headlong  leap  after  a  whip,  did  she  ?     Had  she  lost  it  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  it  sprang  out  of  her  hand,  and  pitched  down  a  preci- 
pice, and  nothing  would  suit  her,  but  she  must  dash  pell-mell  after 
it,"  replied  Miss  Smythe. 

"  Precisely  Kate ! "  exclaimed  Miss  White.  "  No  matter 
what  trifle,  if  she  had  set  her  heart  on  it,  have  it  back  she  would, 
at  whatever  risk." 

"  Did  you  chance  to  observe  what  kind  of  whip  this  was,  Miss 
Smythe  ?  "  asked  Fermor,  in  a  low  voice.  **  A  foreign  one,  was  it 
not  ?    An  elegant  trifle,  with  an  ivory  handle  ?  " 

"  Lord,  no  !  An  old-fashioned  clumsy  article,  as  ever  you  set 
eyes  on,"  she  answered.  "  A  great  silver-mounted  thing — regu- 
lar English — ^you  might  swear  to  it,  a  heavy,  ugly  concern,  more 
like  a  man's  riding-whip  than  a  lady's.     Yet  this  was  what  our 
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p^nrerae  daniBel  moBt  needs  all  but  break  her  neck  to  regain.  She 
had  a  regular  spirit  of  her  own.  Fine  girl,  but  plagaj  hanghty 
and  bla£  Splendid  horsewoman,  but  deuced  headstrong  and  wil- 
ful" 

^*  She  has  had  plenty  to  take  down  her  spirit  since,"  said  Ali- 
cia White. 

"  You  don't  thay  tho  ?  "  said  Mr.  Henry  Smythe,  adjusting 
his  glass  in  his  eye,  and  looking  curiously  at  Alicia. 

^^  Quite  true ;  she  lost  her  doting  old  relation,  and  with  him 
fortune,  station,  everything.  From  being  mistress  of  a  fine  man- 
sion and  park,  she  suddenly  dropped  to  nothing — glad  to  hide  her 
head  in  a  cottage,  and  take  a  situation  in  a  national  school  Sad 
fall,  wasn't  it,  for  one  of  her  temper  ?  "  said  Alicia  White. 

"  Therve  her  right !  teach  her  to  rein  in  her  intholent  wit !  " 
exclaimed  Mr.  Smythe.  "  She  could  curb  her  thteed,  but  not  her 
tongue.  Now  she'll  have  to  give  up  horthe-riding  and  her  unbri- 
dled tfapeecheth  altho.  'Pon  my  thoul !  I  should  thay,  itth  quite 
a  providenthe  I " 

^'  Well-,  one  might  think  it  would  have  tamed  her,  but  not  at 
all  She's  just  as  haughty,  and  full  of  her  high  notions  as  ever. 
She  wrote  a  letter  to  mamma — I'm  sure,  from  its  tone,  so  free 
and  independent  (quite  insolent,  you  know,  from  one  in  her  situa- 
tion— changed  as  it  was),  you'd  have  thought  nothing  had  happen- 
ed to  take  down  her  pride  and  her  airs.  Whereas,  any  one  else 
would  have  been  taught  proper  meekness,  by  such  a  rererse." 

"  And  proper — or  what  is  sometimes  thought,  proper — servil- 
ity," said  Fermor,  in  his  quiet  emphatic  way. 

'^  A  certain  degree  of  submission  is  surely  becoming,  in  alter- 
ed fortimes,"  said  Alicia.  "  People  should  learn  to  know  their 
place,  and  behave  conformably,  when  fate  has  adjudged  them  a 
lower  condition.  For  my  part,  knowing  Kate's  defect,  I  rejoiced, 
when  I  heard  of  her  loss,  in  hopes  it  would  be  the  means  of  curing 
her  intolerable  pride ;  I  really  did." 

"  You  did  ?  "  said  Fermor. 

^  Yes;  although  she  never  treated  me  well — ^was  always  inso* 
lent  and  disdainful,  which  I  chose  to  bear  with,  for  the  sake  of 
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her  position  then,  there  being  a  kind  of  relationebip  between 
yet  I  took  sufficient  interest  in  her,  to  be  glad  of  her  misfortune^ 
out  of  a  charitable  wish  that  it  should  cure  her  faults." 

"  Out  of  your  charity,  and  not  out  of  your  bed  heart, — you  are 
sure  ?  "  said  Fermor. 

«<Bad  heart!'  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Worthington ? " 
gasped  Alicia  White. 

*'  You  are  quite  sure  it  was  out  of  no  malerolence, — no  ma- 
lignant desire  to  see  her  humbled  ?  Out  of  no  spiteful  exultation 
at  seeing  one  abased,  who  had  mortified  your  consequence  ?  As 
you  say,  the  position  which  then  induced  you  to  endure  her  con- 
tempt, ceased ;  and  you  held  yourself  jibsolved  from  treating  her 
with  any  farther  forbearance.  The  relationship  which  then  exist- 
ed, of  course  existed  no  longer,  when  the  wealthy  young  lady  be- 
came the  penniless  school  teacher,  and  you  felt  fully  justified  in 
treating  her  thenceforth  as  the  nobody  she  had  dwindled  into. 
How  should  you,  in  your  charitable  disposition,  see  anything  but 
cause  for  rejoicing,  at  this  most  providential  ordering  of  CTents  ? 
I  can  quite  understand  your  conduct  throughout ;  it  is  worthy  of 
you." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Mr.  Worthington." 

''  Possibly  not  I  will  speak  more  plainly.  Relationship  is  a 
strange  bond.  I  cannot  think  poverty,  wreck  of  fortune,  loss  of 
prosperity,  ought  to  dissolve  it.  Much  rather  could  I  believe  an 
abject  subserviency,  and  cringing  desire  to  ingratiate  ourselves 
with  those  who  might  serve  us,  a  cause  for.  disclaiming  affinity. 
Still  more,  do  I  feel  malice,  hardness  of  heart,  and  want  of  feel- 
ing, cloaked  by  soft  protestations,  silky  words,  and  sugared  pro- 
fessions, a  reason  for  breaking  through  ties  of  kin,  where  there  is 
no  kindred  sentiment.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  henceforth  be 
content  to  acknowledge  no  relationship  between  myself  and  the 
heiress  of  Eg^am  Park ;  while  one  of  my  proudest  boasts,  my 
most  honourable  privileges,  is,  that  I  may  claim  to  be  the  kins- 
man of  the  village  school-mistress, — ^the  noble  woman  who  prefer- 
red working,  and  earning  her  own  bread,  to  a  mean  and  sordid 
dependence.    Permit  me  to  take  my  leave  of  affluent  charitable- 
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hfiartodnesB,  smce  it  knows  not  hov  to  ^preciat«  my  couaiiif^ 
noble,  admirable  Kate  Ireton.    Qoodday  to  you!" 

And,  slightly  raising  bis  hat  to  the  asaembled  party,  Fermor 
Wortbington  turned  on  hie  heel,  and  left  them. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

No  sooner  was  be  alone,  than  all  that  he  had  by  so  singular  a 
chance  beard,  recurred  to  Fennor  in  vivid,  forcible  reflection. 

His  heart  melted  vithin  him  at  the  thought  of  Kale's  bavug 
made  an  apology  that  night  to  Alicia  White.  It  ao  entirely  sat- 
isfied his  faith  in  the  true  excellence  of  her  nature;  it  so  com- 
pletely confirmed  the  belief  he  had  of  .her  sense  of  right ;  it  so 
thoroughly  gratified  the  glory  he  took  in  her  finer  qualities  of 
character.  While  be  could  not  doubt  that  this  act  sprang  from 
thee^ct  of  his  own  influence  upon  her,  and  while  exultantly  per- 
ceiving it,  he  at  the  same  time  accused  biniself  of  precipitancy, 
of  insufficient  patience  with  her,  of  too  peremptory  dealing  towards 
one  of  her  high  spirit,  and  quick,  sensitive  temper.  He  arraign- 
ed his  own  cursory  judgment,  his  own  hasty  conolusiona,  his  own 
want  of  temperate  consideration,  and  quiet  abiding,  which  had 
prompted  bis  abrupt  withdrawal  at  that  juncture.  He  told  him- 
lelf  that  he  ought  to  have  had  firmer  credence  in  her  worth,  and 
have  waited  more  trustingly  the  developement  of  that  tme  goocU 
ness  which  lay  beneath  the  superficial  perveraenesa  and  wayward- 
ness of  her  bcbaTiour,  and  of  whiob  he  had  had  many  involuntary 
testimonies.  He  told  himself  that  he  ought  to  have  known  her 
genuine  rectitude,  and  toleriUed  the  temporary  wilfulness  lenient- 
ly, oonsidorately,  sinoe  be  bad  had  opportnnitieB  of  observing  her 
tendency  to  make  herself  appear  less  excellent  than  she  really  was. 
He  remembered  bow  the  proud,  susceptible  spirit  shrank  from 
praise,  and  was  ever  ready  rather  to  disparage  itself,  tban  to  put 
forth  its  claims  to  jnst  appUuse.    He  now  found  that  at  the  very 
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time  she  persevered  in  refdsing  to  admit  her  intention  of  acting 
rightly,  and  while  petulantly  accusing  him  of  tyranny  in  suggesting 
the  course  to  her,  she  had  really  resolved  upon  doing  what  sIm 
felt  and  knew  to  he  due,  and  had  actually  put  it  in  practice  hefore 
she  slept 

This  peculiar  characteristic  of  hers,  was  farther  corroborated 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  riding-whip.  She  had,  in  fact,  risked 
her  life,  for  what  she  allowed  him  to  think  she  had  disregarded 
and  lost,  without  one  thought  of  its  donor.  However  Fennor 
might  be  unable  to  account  for  the  subsequent  casualty  of  its 
dropping  into  the  river  Arno,  he  at  all  events  could  not  but  un- 
derstand that  she  had  cared  for  it  sufficiently  to  imperil  her  own 
existence  to  regain  it,  when  on  one  occasion  it  had  been  nearly 
lost ;  that  it  had  accompanied  her  abroad,  that  she  had  carried  it 
with  her,  had  used  it,  and  had  held  its  donor  sufficiently  in  mem- 
ory to  prize  and  cherish  it. 

'*  She  had  some  tenderness  for  the  Iron  Cousin,  at  one  time, 
— ^I  must  believe  it  1 "  was  his  passionate  thought  "  Ah,  why 
did  I  not  stay  and  learn  the  truth  ?  Why  did  I  rashly  conclude 
her  light  speech  betokened  lightness  of  feeling  ?  Why  did  I  un- 
justly deem  her  capable  of  no  profounder  sentiment  than  indiffer- 
ence and  disregard,  because  she  was  gay,  and  playful,  and  careless, 
in  the  mere  brightness  of  an  unshadowed  youth  ?  I  might  then 
have  discovered  that  the  Iron  Cousin  was  distinguished,  instead 
of  stigmatized,  by  her  pointed  taunts;  that  they  implied  anything 
but  scorn, — nay,  a  higher  liking,  a  certain  exclusive  preference, 
which  might  have  ripened  into  dearest  regard.  But  I  by  my  own 
ill-judged  haste,  neglected  to  discern  aright,  decided  in  all  re- 
spects amiss,  and  left  another  to  win  that  affection,  which  perchance 
might  have  been  mine, — ^my  glory  and  my  happiness, — ^had  I  duly 
and  truly  understood  her  in  her  innocent  subterfuge  of  captious 
behaviour,  and  sweet  reserve  of  playful,  wayward  will.  Her  agi- 
tation, her  perturbed  emotion,  that  morning  1  It  was  not  occa- 
sioned by  the  announcement  of  his  departure,  it  seems,  but  by 
mine  I  dear,  most  beloved  Kate !  by  the  obtuse,  inapprehensive 
Iron  Cousin's  I     Most  cruelly  is  he  punished.    For,  if  joa  Mi 
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ihifi  coDcem  at  learning  his  withdrawal,  did  it  not  leave  you  to  be 
won  into  feeling  still  keener  regret  at  parting  with  one  who  had 
thus  the  opportunity  to  secure  you  to  himself  ?  " 

Neither  of  the  accounts  which  Permor  had  heard  of  that  period's 
occurrences,  afforded  him  any  clue  to  the  fact,  that  Cecil's  quit- 
ting Heathcote  immediately  followed  his  own.  His  imagination 
pictured  an  interval,  during  which  Cecil  had  doubtless  had  time 
to  urge  his  suit,  to  plead  his  glowing  attachment,  to  win  his  way 
to  Kate  Ireton's  love;  to  address  her  uninterruptedly  and  unre- 
servedly ;  to  profit  by  the  advantageous  contrast  he  presented, — 
as  an  ardent,  warmly-devoted,  eagerly  assiduous  wooer, — ^with  one 
who  had  coldly  and  blindly  neglected  to  pursue  the  preferable  im- 
pression which,  from  early  liking  and  affectionate  intimacy,  possi- 
bly existed. 

And  then  the  pang  was  renewed  with  which  Fermor  had 
beard  Matty's  relation  of  Cecil's  leave-taking.  Again  he  writhed 
in  anguish  to  think  of  Kate  clasped  in  other  arms  than  his  own, 
pressed  to  another's  heart,  exchanging  vows  of  faith  and  love 
with  any  other  than  himself 

And  then,  above  all,  came  the  recollection  of  the  tidings  he 
had  heard.  Could  it  be,  that  the  man  who  was  Kate  Ireton's 
accepted  lover,  was  false  to  his  own  pledge  of  constancy,  to  her 
plighted  troth  ?  Could  it  indeed  be,  that  Cecil  Lascelles  was 
married  ?  In  the  thought  of  what  her  grief  would  be,  his  own 
became  merged  He  felt  that  he  could  better  bear  his  own  dis- 
appointment than  endure  the  thought  of  hers.  In  his  burning 
indignation  on  her  behalf,  Fermor  felt  as  though  he  could  have 
set  forth  on  a  pilgrimage  to  India,  to  demand  account  of  Cecil's 
behaviour  to  Kate.  In  resentment  for  his  cousin's  outraged 
affection,  Fermor  Worthington  forgot  that  the  woman  he  loved 
was  released  from  the  bond  which  affianced  her  to  another.  In 
his  generous  wrath,  he  lost  sight  of  what  more  immediately 
touched  himself     For  her  he  felt,  for  her  he  grieved. 

The  sum  of  his  reflections  was  an  irresistible  desire  to  return. 
He  could  not  remain  away  from  her ;  whatever  resulted,  near  to 
Iter  he  must  be.     If  he  could  not  avert  the  blow^  he  could  yet  bo 
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by  lier  side,  to  break  its  force ;  if  he  could  not  preserve  her  from 
its  misery,  he  might  nevertheless  be  at  hand  to  sustain  and 
console. 

Animated  by  this  thought,  he  left  immediately ;  he  journeyed 
night  and  day,  in  order  that  he  might,  if  possible,  anticipate  the 
chance  of  the  intelligence  reaching  her  suddenly,  through  a  pub- 
lic channel.  In  the  strength  of  his  devotion  to  her,  he  resolved 
himself  to  be  the  medium  of  communicating  it  to  her  ;  gathering 
courage  for  the  task,  out  of  a  hope  to  spare  her,  by  a  softened 
and  gradual  relation  of  the  tidings. 

It  demanded  all  delicacy,  all  fortitude ;  but  the  Iron  Cousin 
felt  he  should  be  inspired  with  both,  thinking  upon  hers,  which 
were  to  be  guarded  from  this  shock. 

He  arrived  at  Worthington  Court  late  in  the  evening; — too 
late  to  go  then  over  to  the  village ;  and  he  was  glad  to  think  she 
would  have  one  more  calm  night's  rest. 

Upon  his  breakfast- table  next  morning,  there  lay  a  heap  of 
letters  and  papers,  that  had  accumulated  during  his  absence. 
He  seized  them  and  tore  them  open,  with  a  secret  misgiving. 
One  of  the  first  things  he  read  was  a  paragraph  announcing  Cecil 
Lascelles'  marriage,  among  the  latest  news  from  India. 

The  words  swam  before  his  eyes ;  and,  for  one  instant,  he 
paused.  The  next,  collecting  all  his  energy,  he  rose,  rang  the 
bell,  and  ordered  his  horse  to  be  saddled  without  delay. 

The  interim  he  employed  in  endeavouring  to  arrange  his 
thoughts  and  compose  his  manner.  The  whole  period  of  his  ride 
was  dedicated  to  the  same  endeavour,  and  in  trying  to  shape  what 
he  had  to  say  in  the  least  startling  and  least  painful  terms.  The 
image  presented  itself  of  that  unconscious  face,  in  its  -serene 
beauty,  which  it  was  his  appointed  duty  to  cover  with  affliction, 
to  bathe  in  tears,  to  plunge  into  distress  and  profoundest  unhap- 
piness ;  and  he  could  even  now  have  shrunk  from  the  office  he  had 
imposed  on  himself,  had  not  the  motives  which  first  induced  him 
to  undertake  it  still  prevailed.  Swayed  by  thesQ,  he  persevered, 
and  kept  on  his  way,  at  each  step  studying  how  he  might  best 
steady  his  own  agitation  and  calm  hers.     Then  a  dread  arose,  leat 
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all  his  care  shonld  prove  fruitless,  and  that  the  tidings  might  al- 
ready have  reached  her.  In  that  case,  he  felt  how  worse  than 
vain  would  be  all  his  efforts  to  tranqnillize  her ;  that  then  all  he 
could  do  would  be  to  let  time  work  its  own  salutary  effect,  and 
leave  her  to  its  silent  influence. 

He  approached  the  cottage  as  quietly  as  might  be.  The  first 
sight  he  beheld,  on  looking  through  the  screen  of  limes  which  ran 
round  the  small  fore-court,  and  divided  it  from  the  village  street 
in  front,  held  him  motionless.  He  saw  Kate  Ireton  seated  be- 
side her  old  nurse  in  the  cottage  porch — Matty,  as  usual,  im-. 
mersed  in  her  knitting,  while  Kate  sat,  her  hands  clasped  to- 
gether in  her  lap,  her  brimming  eyes  fixed  on  space,  a  fallen 
newspaper  lying  at  her  (eet,  and  her  whole  air  betokening  that 
the  fatal  news  had  just  been  read. 

Fermor  recoiled.  **  She  knows  it  I  She  knows  it  already  !  " 
was  his  thought 

He  could  not  stay  to  look  upon  her  grief.     He  could  not 

encounter  the  agony  of  witnessing  her  emotion.     He  rode  on 
slowly,  wrapt  in  profound  sympathy  with  her  affliction;  torn 

by  ineffectual  desire  to  mitigate   its  torture,   to   alleviate  its 

anguish. 

He  wandered  on,  unable  to  quit  her  vicinity,  yet  incapable 

of  intruding  upon  the  sacredness  of  her  sorrow  in  its  first 

poignancy. 

He  was  roused  from  his  trance  of  thought  by  a  young  voice 

greeting  him. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Worthington,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you  I     And  on 

horseback,  too  !     Now  you  can  perform  your  promise  of  giving 

me  a  ride.      Take  me  up  before  you,  will  you  ?  and  we  can  go 

home  together.     Papa  and  mamma  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you — 

as  glad  as  I  am." 

Fermor  Worthington  saw  that  it  was  his  little  friend,  Harry 

Meadows,  and  remembering  the  promise  he  had  once  made  him, 

leaned  down  and  raised  him  to  the  saddle,  although  at  that 

moment  he  could  have  well  dispensed  with  the  child's  company 

and  prattle. 
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"  You  keep  your  promises  !  "  said  the  boy,  delightedly.  **  Sfl 
does  Kaytighton.  She  kept  her  promise  about  showing  me  how 
she  made  the  watch-spring  open  at  the  back.  For  a  long  time  it 
was  a  wondc^  to  me — oh,  such  a  wonder !  I  didn't  notice  her 
thumb — that  sly  little  thumb — where  it  pressed.  It  was  w 
strange  to  me  to  see  the  back  fly  up,  whenever  I  said  certain 
names." 

"  *  Certain  names  ? '  " 

*'  Yes ;  she  made  a  sort  of  play  of  it,  and  used  to  make  me 
say,  '  Open  Sesame  for  mamma  ! '  '  Open  Sesame  for  papa!* 
At  those,  it  always  sprang  up.  Then,  ^  Open  Sesame,'  fbr  the 
brothers  and  sisters ;  '  for  Polly,'  '  for  Bella,'  *  for  John,'  *  for 
Lyddy,'  *  for  Charley,' — sometimes.  *  For  Harry  ' — now  and 
then ;  ^  for  Kaytighton  ' — very  seldom.  But,  aha  !  I  noticed 
that  it  always  flow  up  at  once  when  I  said,  *  Open  Sesame  for 
Mr.  Worthington.'  Do  you  know,  I  think  Kaytighton  likes  yea 
very  much." 

"  Harry,  should  you  like  to  have  a  watch  of  your  own  ? 
A  real  watch — that  you  could  wind  up  yourself,  and  tell  the 
time  by  ?  " 

"  Should  I  like  it  ?     Oh,  beyond  anything— everything ! " 

'^  Well,  I  mean  to  bring  you  one,  the  first  time  papa  tells  me 
you  have  worked  very  hard  at  your  Latin  grammar." 

"  Oh,  I'll  work— I'll  work !  I'll  fag  at  it,  but  J'll  earn  the 
dear  little  watch.  And  if  you  do  bring  me  one,  then  I'll  play 
with  Kaytighton  in  my  turn,  and  make  her  say, '  Open  Sesame 
for  Mr.  Worthington  1 '  But  here  we  are  at  home.  Let  me  mn 
in  and  tell  them  what  you  promised  me.  And  you  must  come  in 
too.  I  want  to  show  you  my  new  batch  of  seals.  Kaytighton 
made  me  doxens  and  dozens — f,  W.,  f.  W. — as  many  as  ever  I 
liked.  And  she  only  asked  one  for  her  pains ;  and  not  even  one 
of  the  new  ones,  but  contented  herself  with  one  of  the  old  ones 
out  of  the  box— one  of  those  you  made  for  me." 

"  I  dare  say,  you  wouldn't  grudge  me  one  of  the  new  ones, 
would  you,  Harry?" said  Fermor  Worthington. 

"  That  I  wouldn't !    Have  as  many  as  you  like." 
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"No;  one  will  do." 

'^  Ah  {  I  know  why  you  want  it;  yon  want  to  make  a  broad- 
aeal  from  it,  as  youVe  giyen  me  the  stamp." 


As  Fermor  rode  homeward,  looking  upon  the  seal  she  had 
made,  thinking  of  the  one  she  had  asked  for  of  his  m^aking,  the 
child's  words  rang  in  his  ears ;  "  I  think  Kaytighton  likes  you 
very  much." 

'^  Likes  me,"  he  mused.  ^'  Ay,  I  do  believe  she  has  liking 
for  me ;  I  do  believe  she  has  regard,  esteem,  old  liking  for  the 
Iroi^  Cousin.  Beneath  all — in  spite  of  all — I  feel  that  she  has 
a  kindly  preference,  a  gentle,  friendly  affection  for  me.  Did  I 
ever  think  to  be  content  with  ^  liking,'  with  affection,  esteem,  re- 
gard ?  From  her,  too  !  Above,  all,  did  I  ever  believe  I  could 
have  been  satisfied  with  second  love  ?  Yet,  to  be  the  object  of 
Kate  Ireton's  preference  on  any  terms,  seems  now  to  me  worth 
all  beside.  Yes ;  strangely  impossible  as  it  seemed  to  me,  when 
he  once  said  it — I  have  come  to  feel  that  her  bare  liking  would 
suffice  me,  would  be  dearer  to  me  than  aught  the  world  c(mtains. 
Might  I  but  hope  to  win  her  loving  preference,  even  now,  after 
all  that  has  passed,  I  should  prize  it  beyond  all  blest  posessions. 
Might  I  but  hope  shr  cherished  for  me  but  a  faint  shadow  of  what 
I  feel  towards  her,  I  would  welcome  it'  as  earth 's  choicest  treas- 
ure ;  I  would  foster  it  into  answering  warmth  by  mine  own  fer- 
vour until  it  satisfied  my  craving  for  responsive,  mutual  passion. 
I  would  never  rest  until  the  iron  nature,  by  revealing  the  latent 
ardour  which  glows  beneath  its  cold  exterior,  awoke  some  degree 
of  returning  fire.  And  to  have  Kate's  love !  To  have  that  gen- 
erous, noble  heart  mine  1  To  have  it  beat  with  but  one  of  the 
thousand  impassioned  yearnings  that  now  fill  mine  at  the  thought 
of  her ! " 

As  Fermor's  spirit  yielded  itself  to  these  lover's  fantasies  of 
fond  day-dreaming,  he  saw  before  him,  just  in  his  path,  but  at 
Home  little  distance,  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  a  red  cloak. 
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She  trudged  on  ploddiDgly,  keeping  the  foot-waj  by  tbe  side  of 
the  lane,  along  which  his  horse  was  proceeding.  It  was  not  far 
from  the  entrance  to  his  own  park,  the  lodge-gate  being  almost  in 
view.  He  was  already  on  his  own  land,  and  a  few  of  the  cotta- 
ges belonging  to  some  of  his  tenantry,  skirted  the  road. 

At  the  gate  of  one  of  them,  the  woman  in  the  red  cloak  stop- 
ped ;  and  on  taming  round,  at  the  sound  of  the  approacbmg 
horse's  foot,  she  discovered  the  face  of  Goody  Johnson. 

Fermor  Worthington  accosted  her,  made  a  few  kindly  enqui- 
ries after  her  own  health,  and  then  thanked  her  for  having  brought 
him  some  flowers  during  his  illness,  when  he  was  lying  sick  of 
the  fever  at  the  hamlet  hard  by. 

"  Flowers,  your  honour  !  I  heard  of  your  accident,  and  heard 
you  were  not  to  be  disturbed  on  no  account.  But  I  should  never 
ha*  done  such  a  fool's  trick  as  brought  you  flowers.  If  I'd  had 
anything  to  bring,  or  if  I  could  ha'  got  anything  to  bring,  it 
should  ha'  been  wholesome  physic,  not  unwholesome  flowers. 
There'd  ha'  been  some  sense  in  roobub,  or  magneeshy,  or  any- 
thing o'  that  sort;  but  flowers  I  No,  no!  Every  fool  knows 
that  flowers  in  a  sick-room  is  as  bad  as  a  draught  o'  cold  water, 
or  a  draught  o'  cold  air,  when  folks  ought  to  be  kept  wrapped  up 
and  warm.  I'd  as  soon  ha'  thought  o'  troubling  your  honour 
with  a  present  of  a  bucket  o'  water  as  a  nosegay  o'  flowers ! 
Why,  it's  the  most  unhealthiest  thbg  as  is  in  a  sick-room." 

"  Then,  since  you  think  so.  Goody,  thank  you  for  not  bring 
ing  it  to  me,"  said  Fermor. 

"  Oh,  you're  quite  welcome,  your  honour  !  '*  said  Goody  John- 
son, dropping  a  curtsey,  and  retreating  into  her  cottage  with 
much  complacency. 


Returned  to  his  own  home,  Fermor  Worthington  could  not 
rest.  He  wandered  from  room  to  room,  absent,  sighing,  and  un« 
occupied.  He  could  not  settle  to  any  employment ;  he  could  not 
remain  in  any  fixed  place. 

He  went  into  the  library ;  but  could  not  read.     He  went  into 
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the  mornlDg-parlour ;  but  stood,  lost  in  thought,  opposite  to  the 
picture  of  his  namesake  sister — the  painting  T^hioh  had  so  fre- 
quently engrossed  the  attention  of  her  who  absorbed  his  every 
idea.  He  looked  at  the  cabinet  containing  the  riding-whip  which 
had  been  exchanged  in  playful,  affectionate  token  of  remem- 
brance with  her  for  one  that,  he  now  found,  she  had  risked  her 
life  to  retain.  He  tried  to  write,  or  study,  in  his  own  private 
sitting-room ;  but  there,  he  could  do  nothing  but  gaze  upon  the 
drawings — her  drawings — that  hung  there,  and  think  of  the 
single  sketch  she  had  selected  from  among  them,  and  ponder 
upon  what  motive  had  principally  influenced  her  when  she  did 
so. 

-  Smiling  at  his  own  wandering,  uncontrollable  mood  of  mind, 
his  uncertain,  purposeless  condition,  his  inquietude,  his  gnawing 
anxiety,  his  frequent  sighs,  Fermor  asked  himself  if  this  could  be 
the  Iron  Cousin  ?  This  irresolute,  wavering,  restless  being,  with 
trembling  hands,  and  still  more  trembling  heart  ? 

Starting  up,  he  left  the  room,  and  strolled  forth  upon  the 
terrace.  The  afternoon  sun  was  pouring  its  golden  beams  full 
upon  the  tranquil  scene.  He  thought  upon  the  face  he  had  be- 
held that  morning — sad,  mournful,  unhappy.  He  thought  of  her 
attitude — sunk  in  sorrow,  drooping,  dejected. 

He  reproached  himself  with  selfishness,  in  having  shrunk 
from  enduring  to  look  upon  her  regret,  when  he  should  have 
stifled  his  own,  and  made  an  attempt  to  assuage  and  dissipate 
hers.  He  accused  himself  of  remissness,  of  unkindness,  of  want 
of  courage,  of  want  of  consideration,  of  failure  in  all  that  he 
should  have  done. 

Suddenly,  he  decided.  Hastily  gathering  a  handful  of  beau- 
tiful moss-roses  that  grew  in  profusion  on  a  bush  near,  and  adding 
one  spray  from  the  clustering  woodbine,  Fermor  took  his  way 
down  the  terrace-steps,  and  struck  straight  across  the  park,  in 
the  direction  of  the  village. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

Arrived  at  the  cottage,  Fermor  Worthington  raised  the  latcb, 
and  went  in. 

He  found  Ruth  Field  seated,  reading.  It  was  just  the  close 
of  the  midsummer  holidays,  and  there  was  no  school  to  interfere 
with  the  enjoyment  of  leisure. 

In  her  quiet  way,  the  sub-monitress  rose  to  receive  him, 
mentioning  that  his  cousin  had  lain  down  for  an  hour,  but  that 
she  was  perfectly  well,  and  would  doubtless  soon  appear. 

"  It  was  I  who  persuaded  her  to  lie  down,"  said  Ruth.  "  She 
learned  some  news  this  morning  that  agitated  her — news  both 
welcome  and  painful.  The  former  was  of  a  friend^s  marriage  in 
India,  she  told  me;  and  the  latter,  the  sudden  death  of  Mr. 
Weldon,  tho  celebrated  lawyer.  He  was  an  old  and  valuei 
friend  of  her  uncle^s,  and  most  kind  to  her  in  the  crisis  of  her 
distress."  ' 

While  Fermor^s  very  soul  drank  in  the  import  of  what  she 
had  spoken,  he  contrived  to  utter  something  in  an  ordinary  tone, 
commending  Ruth  for  inducing  Kate  to  rest,  saying  he  would 
not  have  her  disturbed,  and  should  wait. 

Then  Ruth  made  gentle  inquiry  concerning  his  own  health, 
and  of  the  benefit  she  hoped  he  had  derived  from  his  sojourn  at 
the  sea-side.  After  a  short  conversation,  in  which  Fermor  Wor- 
thington bore  his  share  by  that  mechanical  power  which  enables 
speech  while  the  mind  is  wholly  occupied  with  other  thoughts,  he 
turned  to  the  little  table  and  absently  took  up  the  ivory-handled 
Florentine  riding-whip. 

'^  It  is  a  most  elegant  piece  of  workmanship,  is  it  not  ?  "  said 
Ruth  Field.  *^  Miss  Ireton  greatly  prizes  that  whip  for  the  .sake 
of  her  uncle.  It  was  his  gift,  she  told  me,  to  replace  one  she 
much  valued,  which  was  lost  by  accident  in  the  river  Arno.  She 
mentioned  it  as  an  instance  of  his  constant  eagerness  to  gratify 
her ;  for  having  hastily  flung  away  the  whip  she  liked,  becaoae  it 
bad  nearly  perilled  her  life  on  one  occasion,  he  got  a  firiend|  on 
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wbose  taste  he  could  rely,  to  choose  a  new  one  for  him  to  giye 
her  in  its  stead.  It  is  a  beautiful  toy ;  but  no  wonder  she  sees 
a  beauty  in  it  beyond  its  own,  reminding  her  as  it  does  of  the 
loving  parent  who  made  it  his  perpetual  study  to  please  her." 

In  the  midst  of  the  profound  gratification  that  stirred  Fer- 
mor's  heart,  he  could  not  help  *  thinking,  with  an  inward  smile, 
''  How  little  that  mild  quiet  Ruth  dreams  the  content  her  few 
simple  sentences,  since  my  entrance,  haye  conveyed." 

While,  perhaps,  '*  quiet  Buth,"  in  her  heart,  guessed  more 
than  he  thought  of  what  was  passing  in  his;  and  perhaps — by 
an  instinct  which  pertains  to  very  quiet  people,  who  are  at  once 
observant  and  delicate — she  had  long  surmised  a  great  deal  more 
than  he  imagined,  of  what  was  passing  there. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  she  presently  left  him,  and  went  up-stairs, 
in  her  own  quiet  fashion,  to  see  whether  Kate  Ireton  was  stir- 
ring. 

She  found  her  risen,  and  smoothing  her  hair,  after  the  slight 
disorder  occasioned  by  the  pillow ;  and  "  quiet  Buth"  noticed 
that  she  was  brushing  it  out  into  its  long  shining  curls. 

Kate  spoke  cheerfully  and  alertly,  saying  she  felt  much  re- 
freshed by  her  hour's  rest,  and  thanking  Buth  for  having  recom- 
mended it. 

"  Your  cousin,  Mr.  Worthington,  is  below,"  said  "  quiet 
Buth." 

"  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice  below ;  I  thought  I  heard  some 
one  talking  with  you,  Buthy.  I  will  go  to  him  immediately," 
answered  Kate. 

"  *  A  voice ! '  *  some  one  1 ' "  repeated  "  quiet  Buth,"  smilingly, 
to  herself. 

And  then,  smiling  still,  in  her  own  quiet  way,  '^  quiet  Buth 
Field  "  passed  into  Matty's  room,  leaving  Kate  to  go  down  stairs 
by  herself. 


Irrepressible  joy  to  see  him  again,  mantled  in  her  cheeks 
played  in  dimples  round  her  mouth,  and  sat  lustrous  in  her  eyes 
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as  Kate  descended  into  the  room,  and  adyanced  to  meet  Fermo! 
Worthington.     She  looked  even  radiantly  blooming. 

No  mortal  save  the  one  beloved,  ever  beholds  a  hnman  &c« 
at  its  culminating  point  of  beauty.  Love,  in  the  rapturous  int^h 
sity  of  the  passion,  reveals  a  countenance  at  its  zenith  of  perfec- 
tion— a  revelation  reserved  for  one  sole  witness  upon  earth. 

Fermor  could  not  speak,  but  went  forward,  grasped  her  hand 
in  his,  and  offered  the  fresh-gathered  roses. 

As  Kate  took  them,  she  said  playfully,  "  This  is  the  way, 
then,  you  pass  off  your  Worthington  honey-suckle,  among  mj 
favourite  roses.  True  Worthington  pride  I  The  queen  of  flow- 
ers is  to  be  but  ancillary,  forsooth,  to  the  introduction  of  you 
lordly  chosen  blossom." 

"  You  recognize  it.  Kate  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

She  did  not  reply,  but  turned  away,  and  began  to  arrange  the 
flowers  in  a  glass  upon  the  mantel-shelf.  There  was  something 
in  her  attitude,  in  the  raised  hands,  in  their  whiteness  among 
the  glowing-coloured  blossoms,  that  recalled  the  vision  of  his  ill- 
ness. 

^'  In  my  fBver,  when  my  delirium  was  at  its  height,  I  dreamed 
that  an  angel,  a  gentle  spirit,  in  the  form  of  an  old  woman  in  a 
red  cloak,  brought  mo  some  of  my  favourite  flowers,  a  heap  of 
woodbine  from,  the  study-window  at  my  own  Worthington,"  said 
Fermor,  in  a  low  voice. 

Kate  kept  her  position,  without  turning  or  stirring.  Her  back 
was  towards  him ;  but  he  could  see  so  much  of  her  white  throat 
as  was  visible,  become  suddenly  crimson. 

Fermor^s  heart  leaped  to  his  lips  at  the  sight. 

He  moved  towards  her ;  and,  in  the  tone  which  always  went 
home  to  Kate^s  inmost  heart,  he  said,  '*  The  dream,  the  figure, 
was  not  less  palpable  than  yours  at  this  instant." 

She  attempted  to  rally  against  the  overpowering  effect  of  voice, 
words,  and  manner,  by  replying,  in  her  old  sprightly  way, 
''  What  if  it  were  no  dream,  no  other  than  the  very  figure  itself 
•—mine  ?  "     , 

"  Were  it  indeed  so,  my  delirious  fancies  then,  wouM  be  noth* 
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ing  to  the  mad  yisions  I  should  indulge  now,  on  finding  that  to 
be  no  dream,  but  a  substantial  beautiful  reality.  No  wild  thoughts 
of  those  moments  could  equal  the  rapturous  waking  truth  which 
I  am  daring  to  picture  to  myself  at  this  present  one.^^ 

*^  And  what  may  be  the  pleasant  fact  which,  your  wanderings 
in  sound  health  and  sanity,  and  in  broad  daylight,  are  pleased  to  , 
fashion  out  of  the  simple  one  of  your  cousin  Kate  choosing  to  come 
and  ascertain  for  herself  how  the  feyer  was  taking  effect  upon  the 
iron  constitutiou." 

'^  Shall  I  tell  you,  in  so  many  words,  Ejite,  what  that  <  plea» 
ant  fact/  as  you  call  it,  is  ?  " 

*^  As  you  will,''  she  said.  '^  I  have  often  told  you  I  had  nc 
cariosity.     In  my  faultiest  days,  I  was  without  that  defect." 

"  And  can  you  not  guess  ?  "  he  answerjed.  "  Can  you  not  guess, 
that  if  I  found  it  was  indeed  E^ate  herself  who  came  to  my  sick 
room  to  learn  whether  the  iron  frame  kept  death  at  bay,  I  should 
conclude  that  she  felt  more  interest  in  that  stubborn  material  than 
she  had  ever  been  willing  to  acknowledge ;  that  she  cared  for  it, 
that  she  secretly  prised  it,  that  she  tendered  it  no  less  dearly  than, 
in  the  depths  of  its  seeming  cold,  hard,  stem  nature,  it  tenders 
her.  That  she  unconsciously  cherished  it,  loved  it,  as,  in  all  the 
strength,  and  fervour,  and  enduring  constancy  of  its  innermost 
core,  it  loves  her." 

As  he  concluded,  he  drew  her  to  his  heart ;  where  hers  gath- 
ered stillness  from  agitation,  measureless  content  from  passionate 
emotion. 

At  length,  as  she  raised  her  eyes,  they  fell  upon  the  figure  of 
her  uncle,  in  the  little  crayon  sketch. 

^^'He  would  have  joyed  to  behold  us  thus,"  she  said,  softly. 

"  It  is  my  happy  pride  to  believe  he  would,"  returned  Fermor. 
"  His  likeness  was  my  chief  comfort  in  seeing  that  picture  here. 
Had  it  not  been  for  its  containing  his  portrait,  I  should  have  been 
less  able  to  resist  the  jealous  fancies  and  fears  that  beset  me  when- 
ever I  looked  at  it  Yoa  would  wonder  at  my  weakness,  my  folly, 
were  you  to  know  the  hundred  and  one  vague  dreads  my  heart 
conjured  up  to  torment  me  with,  lest  your  lovo  for  Italy,  your 
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assooiationB  with  ita  past  Boenafl,  your  i«ddileoiioii|  jour  ttpdi 
your — ^I  know  not  what — ^might  haye  had  the  {»inoipal  share  ia 
your  bringing  away  that  particular  sketch  from  your  old  home." 

*^  While  we  are  making  confession  of  follies  and  fancies,"  she 
said,  "  suppose  I  tell  you  why  I  brought  that  sketch  of  all  otiiers, 
from  dear  Heathcota  Do  you  remember  the  morning  you  foond 
me  out  in  my  den  ?  " 

''  Do  I  remember  it,  Kate  ?    You  ask  me  that  ?  " 

''  Well,  then,  partly  for  the  sake  of  my  dear  ancle's  likenefls, 
partly .  fbr  the  sake  of  one  who  that  morning  seemed  to  take  a 
strange  fancy  to  this  bit  of  drawing-paper,  I  brought  it  with  me. 
All  the  while  you  were  there,  in  the  den,  you — yon  held  it  in 
your  hand." 

The  reply  to  this — ^not  spoken,  but  expressed  with  an  eloquence 
of  its  own — ^made  Kate  say,  in  a  tone  of  archness  that  scaroelj 
veiled  its  tender  feeling :  <^  Do  you  remember,  too,  that  momio;^ 
our  standing  together,  looking  at  this  sketch,  side  by  side  ?  So 
close,  that  I  found  a  tumult  in  my  heart  which  taught  me  to 
make  good  my  retreat  in  time,  lest  it  should,  by  some  mysterioiu 
means,  reach  your  knowledge,  and  betray  to  you  more  than  its 
own  mistress  well  understood  at  the  time.  How  comes  it,  tibat 
an  instinct  prompted  me  to  withdraw  then,  and  that  I  npw  to 
recklessly  remain  ?  How  comes  it,  that  I  used  to  oomplauitof  the 
Iron  Cousin's  vice-grip  of  the  hand,  and  now  I  trust  myself  so 
contentedly  locked  within  the  more  formidable  one  of  his  arm  ?  " 

«  Do  you  know,  Kate,  whenever  you  call  me  by  that  title  in 
future,  I  intend  to  take  my  revenge  on  those  lips  for  the  many 
pangs  their  honied  stings  made  me  at  one  time  endure  from  its 
repetition,  with  sundry  fleers  appended,  which  made  me  wince, 
and  doubt  that  any  liking  could  lurk  beneath.  Mind,  I  tell  you 
this  openly  and  fairly,  that  you  may  know  the  penalty  you  incur, 
whenever  you  name  me  thus  again." 

«  But  what  shall:  I  call  you  ?  " 

*'  Call  me  Fermor — ^let  me  have  the  delicious  sound  of  my 
name  fiom  that  mouth.  I  dared  not  allow  myself  the  transpcurt 
of  hearing  it,  a  short  time  since,  when  I  dreaded  my  own  oourage 
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to  Tesist  tbe  terriblj  potent-gentle  effect  it  had  to  shake  my  hcati 
from  its  vowed  faith  and  honour  to  what  I  believed  existed  between 
yourself  and  Cecil." 

"  Cecil  I "  was  the  only  word  for  which  Kate's  astonishment 
had  voice. 

"  Cecil — Cecil  Lascelles.  I  fancied  that  he  was  the  powerful 
incentive  to  the  self-reform  and  self-perfectioning  which  I  beheld. 
I  could  perceive  that  some  all-sufficing  cause,  some  imperative  mo- 
tive, existed  to  work  the  change  I  witnessed.  I  could  see  that 
some  softening  influence  had  sprung  up  in  that  heart,  to  teach  it 
its  best  wisdom,  its  truest  strength,  its  natural  greatness.  How 
could  I  doubt  that  this  influence  must  be  love  ?  And,  from  every 
thing  by  which  I  could  judge,  how  could  I  doubt  that  this  love — 
which  the  Iron  Cousin  would  have  perished  to  gain — ^was  for  Ce- 
cil ?  All  that  was  left  for  me,  was  to  turn  the  force  and  hardness 
of  character  imputed  to  me,  into  a  strength  of  endurance  whic]i 
should  enable  me  to  sustain  the  perpetual  struggle  between  luy 
passion  and  my  sense  of  right.  Perhaps  even  your  belief  in  the 
iron  quality  of  my  nature  might  be  enhanced,  could  you  know  the 
trial  its  fortitude  sustained,  in  beholding  you  constantly;  in  ro- 
cogniiing  more  fully  on  each  occasion  the  genuine  beauty  of  your 
character,  developed  in  its  truth  of  nobleness  and  gentleness  by 
adversity  and  trial ;  in  perceiving  how  unerringly  I  had  always 
distinguished  its  real  charm  beneath  the  early  petulance  of  youth 
and  spoiling ;  in  feeling  this  charm  each  day  more  subtly  steal 
upon  my  heart,  undermine  its  courage,  vanquish  its  powers  of  re- 
sistance, and  subdue  it  wholly  to  one  single  and  over-mastering 
desire  of  possessing  this  matchless  piece  of  tender  womanhood  for 
my  own — ^my  love— my  wife.  Could  you  have  guessed  an  iota  of 
the  emotions  that  were  perpetually  warring  within  me,  and  assail- 
ing '  this  poor  citadel  of  man,'  you  might  indeed  have  had  some 
cause  to  call  me  the  Iron  Cousin." 

*'  And  how  should  I  have  guessed  that  he  could  be  open  to  such 
attacks  ?  I  thought  his  heart  made  of  sterner  stuff — ^invulnera- 
ble, uninvadable,  impregnable,  invincible ;  above  all,  by  any  im« 
pression  that  his  wayward,  perverse,  ungracious  cousin  Kate  could 
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prodaoe.  I  thought  he  knew  her  faults,  contemned  them,  inl 
v/ell-nigh  despised  and  disliked  herself  for  their  sake." 

<'  He  loved  her  but  too  well  for  his  own  peace,  when  she  was  most 
perrerse  and  ungracious — ^most  unlike  her  present  gentle,  womanlj 
self,  my  Kate,"  he  replied.  "  But  how  could  he  help  adoring  her, 
when  he  beheld  her  shine  forth  in  her  own  natural  grace  and  per- 
fection— self-redeemed,  self-perfected  ?  " 

"  If  it  indeed  be  so,  Fermor,"  she  said,  turning  her  eyes  full 
upon  him,  beaming  with  affection  and  confidence,  and  grateful 
emotion ;  "  if  it  indeed  be  that  I  am  reclaimed  from  my  own  fo^ 
mer  unworthiness,  it  is,  as  you  have  said,  that  there  was  a  power- 
ful influence  at  work ;  the  influence  of—" 

She  hesitated ;  with  a  crimson  cheeL 

"  I  said  it  was  the  influence  of  love.  You  will  not  deny  it, 
Kate  mine  ?  "  he  whispered. 

"  The  influence  of  love,"  she  repeated  softly,  yet  firmly.  "  Love 
as  strong  as  it  was  long  unconscious.  Love  for, — not  Cecil  Las- 
celles, — ^but  for  Fermor  Worthington.  Throughout  my  life,  ever 
since  the  moment  I  first  beheld  him,  that  life  has  been  swayed^ 
slowly  but  surely,  gradually  but  effectually,  to  its  best  happiness^ 
by  the  influence  of  the  Iron  Cousin." 

*'  I  gave  you  fair  warning,  Kate.     Take  the  consequence ! " 


And  here  this  story  fitly  ends  :  since  the  reader's  imagination 
will  hardly  have  failed  to  suggest  how  Miss  Alicia  White  consoled 
herself  for  Mr.  Worthington-of-Worthington-Court's  closing  ex- 
plicit speech,  by  lending  ear  to  the  lisped  "  pretty  speeches  "  of 
the  gallant  young  officer ;  and  by  suffering  them  to  win  her  con« 
sent  that  she  would,  all  in  good  time,  exchange  her  White  of  Egg 
— ^hamship  for  the  style  and  title  (in  his  own  parlance),  of  "  Mith- 
eth  Henry  Thmythe." 

Or  how  Ben  Dimble  received  as  a  wife,  "  quiet  Ruth  Field," 
with  a  marriage-portion  from  the  "  grum  brown  purse ; "  and  how 
they  lived  in  the  pleasant  school-cottage  together, — ^Ruth  haying 
been  appointed  head-monitress. 
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Or  how  Miles  Oatland  swam  into  the  good  graces  of  Mi*. 
Chalkbj,  on  the  tide  of  public  opinion ;  and  how  pretty  Lacy  was 
permitted  to  marry  the  man  of  her  heart,  as  '^  a  young  fellow  con- 
sidered to  be  a  very  superior  person." 

Neither  will  the  reader's  discernment  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  how  Cecil  Lascelles  did  but  act  in  character  with  his 
constitutional  susceptibility  to  present  impressions,  when  he  allow- 
ed his  memory  of  Kate  Ireton  to  become  merged  in  the  image  of 
the  fair  young  creature  who  chanced  to  be  his  fellow- voyager 
daring  the  passage  out.  The  constant  companionship  of  shipboard, 
the  familiarity  and  intimacy  it  promoted,  with  one  whose  vivacity, 
beauty,  and  undisguised  partiality  for  his  society,  insensibly  drew 
him  towards  her,  combined  to  generate  an  attachment  which  con- 
soled him  for  the  hopelessness  of  that  he  had  lately  cherished.  He 
had  seen  how  irrevocably — although  anavowedly,  even  to  herself 
— Kate's  love  was  given  to  Fermor  Worthington ;  and  Cecil  learn- 
ed to  rejoice  at  having  met  with  a  woman  whose  fresh,  ingenuous 
affections  were  his,  almost  before  he  had  made  an  attempt  to  win 
them. 

He  wrote  a  letter  to  Kate,  not  long  after  his  marriage,  telling 
her  that  the  friendship  she  had  proffered  him  would,  he  knew,  take 
generous  delight  in  his  present  happiness ;  at  the  same  time  deli- 
cately expressing  a  trust  that  she  herself  might  yet  be  enabled  to 
send  him  like  intelligence  of  her  own. 

By  one  of  the  earliest  vessels  that  sailed  from  England,  he 
received  a  warm  reply,  joyfully  apprising  him  of  his  friend's  mu* 
tual,  full,  and  wedded  content,  signed — ^**  Kate  Worth'-rgton." 

**  When  I  agreed  to  have  Fermor  for  a  husband,  I  expected 
him  to  be  my  *  lord  and  Iron  master,'  as  a  matter  of  course,  Cecil," 
she  wrote,  in  one  part  of  her  letter, "  but  even  in  abjuring  mastery,  he 
contrives  to  have  his  own  way.  He  has  invented  a  method  of 
making  me  dearly  remember  it,  if  ever  I  indulge  in  the  old  saucy 
epithet ;  so  that  I  dare  not  now  for  my  life — ^my  lips,  I  mean- 
bint  at  calling  him 

*Thb  Iron  Cousin.'" 

THE  END. 
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comprising  Bibliographical  Notices  of  Eminent  Fab* 
ulists.  By  G.  MoiR  Bussey.  Illustrated  with  Nu- 
merous Engravings  from  Designs  by  J.  J.  Granville. 
(Nearly  ready.) 

Adventures  of  Telemachus.    Translated 

by  Dr.  Hawkesworth.  Embellished  with  upwards  of 
100  Engravings,  by  first-rate  artists.  1  voL  8vo. 
(Nearly  ready.) 

Adventures  of  Gil  Bias,  of  SantiUane. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Lb  Sage  by  T. 
Smollett,  M.  D.  Embellished  with  500  Engravings 
after  Designs  by  Gignoux.    (Neatly  ready.) 
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NEW  BOOKS  AKD  NEW  EDITIONS 

Moral  Emblems,  with  Aphorisms,  Ad- 
ages, and  Proverbs,  of  all  Ages  and  Nations.  From 
Jacob  Catz  and  Robert  Faielie.  With  120  lUos^ 
trations  truly  rendered  from  Designs  found  in  their 
Works,  by  John  Leighton,  F.  S.  A.  The  whole 
Translated  and  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Bichard 
PiGOT.  1  voL  Royal  Svo.  Cloth  gilt,  $7  50 ;  mor., 
$10 ;  mor.,  extra,  $12. 

The  Adventures  of  Brown,  Jones,  and 

Robinson.  The  Most  Amusing  Adventures  of  Three 
English  Gentlemen  bearing  the  above  euphonious 
names.  Each  incident  in  their  Travels  on  the  Con- 
tinent  is  Illustrated  by  a  Spirited  Design  of  a  Laugh* 
able  Character.     1  yoL     4to.     $8  50. 

Hopes  and  Fears ;  or.  Scenes  from  the 

Life  of  a  Spinster :  a  Novel.  By  the  Author  of 
"  The  Heir  of  Redclyfie."     2  vols.     $1  60. 

A  History  of  Civilization.    By  Henry  T. 

Buckle.  Vols.  I.  and  IL  now  ready.  Price  $2  50 
each. 

The  History  of  Herodotus.  A  new  En- 
glish version.  Edited  with  copious  Notes  and  Appen- 
dices, illustrating  the  History  and  Geography  of 
Herodotus,  from  the  most  Ancient  Sources  of  Infor- 
mation; and  embodying  the  Chief  Results,  Hbtor- 
ical  and  Ethnographical,  which  have  been  obtained 
in  the  progress  of  Cuneiform  and  Hierogljrphical  Dis- 
covery. By  George  Rawlinson,  M.  A.,  assisted 
by  Col.  Sir.  Henry  Rawlinson  and  Sir  J.  Or.  Wilkin- 
son. With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  4  vols.  8vo. 
Price  $2  50  each. 
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PUBLISHED  BT  D.   APPLETON  AliTB  OOMPAITr. 

Beminiscences  of  a  General  Officer  of 

Zoaavea.     3j  Oen.   Glbr.      Translated  from  the 
French.     1  vol.    12mo.     Cloth,  $1. 

Life  of  WiUiam  T,  Porter.     By  Francis 

Brinley.     1  YoL     12mo.     $1. 

The  Ebony  Idol.     By  a  Lady  of  New 

England.    1  voL     12mo.     Illustrated.     $1. 

What  may  be  Learned  from  a  Tree.    By 

Harlamd  Coultas.     1  YoL    8vo.    $1. 

The  Physiology  of  Common  Life.     By 

Geo.  Henry  Lewes.    2  vols.    12mo.    $2. 

Notes  on  Nursing ;  What  it  Is,  and  What 

it  is  Not      By  Florence  Nightingale.     1   voL 
12mo.     Paper  covers,  15  cents;*  cloth,  25  cents. 

Dr.  Oldham  at  Greystones,  and  his  Talk 

there.     1  vol.     12mo.     Price  $1. 

Voyage  Down  the  Amoor ;  with  a  Jour- 
ney through  Siberia,  and  Incidental  Notes  of  Man- 
choria,  Kamschatka,  and  Japan.  By  Perry  Mo 
DoNouGH  CoLUNS.     1  vol.    12mo.     Cloth,  $1  25. 

A  Run.  Through  Europe.     By  Erastus 

C.  Benedict.     1  vol.    1.2mo.     Price  $1  25. 

« 

The  History  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Isl- 

and  and  Providence  Plantations.    By  the  Hon.  Sam- 
uel Greene  Arnold.    2  vohu    Price  $5. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 

The  Young  Step-Mother ;  or,  a  Chronicle 

of  Mistakes.  Bj  the  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Bed- 
cljffe."    2  vols.     12mo.    $150. 

A  Greek  Grammar,  for  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. By  James  Hadley,  Professor  in  Yale  College. 
12mo.     366  pages.     $1  25. 

Virgil's  ^neid ;  with  Explanatory  Notes. 

By  Henry  S.  F&isze,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  State 
University  of  Michigan.  12n\o.  Eighty-five  illustra- 
tions.    598  pages.     $1  25. 

Spanish  Grammar.     A  New,  Practical, 

and  Easy  Method  of  LearniDg  the  Si>anish  Language, 
after  the  system  of  A.  F.  Aun,  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
and  Professor  at  the  College  of  Neuss.  First  Amer- 
ican edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  12mo.  149 
pages.     75  cents.    Key,  15  cents. 

An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Italian 

Language.  Progressively  arranged  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Or.  B.  Fontama«  12mo. 
23p  pages.     $1. 

Plato's  Apology  and  Crito ;  with  Notes. 

By  W.  S.  Tyler,  Graves  Professor  of  Greek  in  Am- 
herst College.     12mo.     180  pages.     75  cents. 

French  Syntax.     A  Course  of  Exercises 

in  all  parts  of  French  Syntax,  methodically  arranged 
after  Poitevin's  "  Syntaxe  Fran^aise ;"  to  which  are 
added  ten  appendices ;  designed  for  the  use  of  Acad- 
emies, Colleges,  and  Private  Leaniers.  By  Fred- 
erick T.  WiNKELMANN,  A.M.  <fe  Ph.  D.,  Profl  of 
Latin,  French,  and  German,  in  the  Packer  Collegiate 
L:istitute.     12mo.    866  pages.     $1. 


PUBLISHED  BY  D.  APFLETON  AND  OOMFAKT. 

Course  of  Ancient  Geography.  Ar- 
ranged with  special  reference  to  Convenienoe  of  Re- 
citation. By  Prof.  H.  I.  Schhidt,  D.D.,  of  Colom- 
bia College.     12mo.    328  pages.     $1. 

A  First  Greek  Book  and  Introductory 

Beader.  By  Prof.  A.  Harkness,  Ph.  D.,  of  Brown 
University,  Author  of  "  Arnold's  First  Latin  Book," 
"  Second  Latin  Book,!'  etc.    $1. 

A  Primary  Histoiy  of  the  United  States. 

Made  Easy  and  Interesting  for  Beginners.  By  G. 
P.  QuACKENBOS,  A.  M.,  Author  of"  Illustrated  School 
History  of  the  United  States."  Child's  quarto.  200 
pages,  and  numerous  engravings.     Price  50  cents. 

Macaulay^s  Later  Miscellanies,     1  vol. 

12mo.     75  cents. 

Notes  on  the  Parables  Condensed.     By 

BicHARD  C^ENEVix  Tbench,  M.  A.     1  vol.     12nQ0. 

$1. 

The  Chemistry  of  Common   Life.     By 

James  F.  Johnston.     2  vols.     12mo.     $2. 

Bryant  &  Stratton's  Commercial  Law. 

For  Business  Men,  including  Merchants,  Farmers, 
Mechanics,  &c.,  and  Book  of  Beference  for  the  Legal 
Profession,  adapted  to  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 
To  be  used  as  a  Text-book  for  Law  Schools  and 
Commercial  Colleges,  with  a  large  variety  of  Prac- 
tical Forms  most  commonly  required  in  Business 
Transactions.  Edited  by  Judge  Amos  Dban.  1  voL 
8vo.      Price  $2  50. 
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KEW  BOOKS  AND  ITEW  EDITIONB 

The  History  of  the  United  States  of 

Amerioa,  from  the  Discoyerj  of  the  Continent  to  the 
Close  of  the  First  Session  of  the  85th  Congress. 
By  J.  M.  Patton,  A.  M.     1  vol,    8vo.    Cloth.    $3, 

Bertha    Percy ;    or,    UEsperance :    a 

Noyel.    By  Mabqarst  Field.     1  vol.     12mo.    $1. 

History  of  France,  from  the  Earliest 

Times  to  MDCCCXLVIII.  By  Kev.  James  White, 
Author  of  ^'  The  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries."  1 
large  vol.  8vo.     Cloth,  $2. 

Vaughan's  English  Revolutions.  Revo- 
lutions in  English  History.  Vol.  I.  Bevolutions  of 
Bace.  By  Kobebt  Vaughan,  D.D.  1  large  voL 
8vo.     Cloth,  $2, 

Fundamental  Ideas  of  Mechanics  and 

Experimental  Data,  by  A.  Mobin.  Bevised,  Trans- 
lated, and  reduced  to  English  Units  of  Measure.  By 
Joseph  Bennett,  Civil  Engineer.    1  vol.    8vo.   $3. 

Handbook   of   Household  Science.    A 

Popular  Account  of  Heat,  Light,  Air,  Aliment,  and 
Cleansing,  in  their  Scientific  Principles  and  Domestic 
Applications.  By  Prof.  E.  L.  Youmans.  New  edi- 
tion, carefully  revised,  with  Questions  for  Schools. 
12mo.     $1  25. 

A  History  of  the  Four  Georges,  Kings 

of  England ;  containing  Personal  Incidents  of  their 
Lives,  Public  Events  of  their  Beigns,  and  Biograph- 
ical Notices  of  their  chief  Ministers,  Courtiers,  and 
Favorites.  By  Samuel  M.  Smugkeb,  LL.D.,  Author 
of  **  Court  and  Beign  of  Catharine  IL,"  "  Memorable 
Scenes  in  French  History,"  '*  Life  and  Times  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,"  etc.    1  handsome  voL    8vo.   $1  25. 


PUBLISHED  BY  D.   APPLETOH  AND  COHPANY. 

Appleton's  Railway   Guide.     Contain- 

ing  Time  Tables  of  all  the  Railroads  in  the  United 
States.  Illustrated  by  Maps  of  the  Principal  Boads 
and  Through  Boutes,  and  a  large  General  Map. 
Published  semi-monthly.     Price  25  cts. 

Appleton's    Companion    Handbook    of 

Travel,  containing  a  full  Description  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Cities,  Towns,  and  Places  of  Interest,  together 
\f ith  Hotels,  and  Boutes  of  Travel  through  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Canadas.  With  colored  Maps. 
Edited  by  T.  Addison  Bichards.  Paper  covers, 
50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

Appleton's    Illustrated    Handbook    of 

Travel.  A  Guide  by  Bailwtty,  Steamboat,  and  Stage, 
to  the  Cities,  Towns,  Waterfalls,  Mountains,  Bivers, 
Lakes,  Hunting  and  Fishing  Grounds,  Watering 
Places,  Summer  Besorts,  and  all  Scenes  and  Objects 
of  Interest  in  the  United  States  and  British  Prov- 
inces. By  T.  Addison  Bichards.  With  careful 
Maps  of  all  parts  of  the  Country,  and  200  Pictures 
of  Famous  Scenes  and  Places.  From  Original 
Drawings  by  the  Author  and  other  Artists.  1  vol. 
12mo.  400  pages,  double  columns.  Flexible  doth. 
Price  $1  50.  The  Northern  and  Eastern  States 
separately,  $1.  The  Southern  and  Western  States 
separately,  $1. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher^s  Works.     The 

Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  With  an  Introduction  by  Geobob  Daklet, 
to  which  is  added  Notes  and  Glossary.  2  handsome 
vols.  Boyal  8vo.  Well  printed.  Cloth,  $6^  in 
sheep,  $7 ;  half  calf,  eztra,  $9. 
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TSnSW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 

Humanics.     A  new  treatise  on  Mental 

Philosophy.  By  T.  Wharton  Collins,  Professor  of 
Political  Philosophy,  University  of  Louisiana,  Ex- 
presiding  Judge,  City  Court  of  New  Orleans,  &ic. 
1  neat  vol.     Small  8vo.     Cloth,  $1  75. 

Great  Facts:    a  Popular  History  and 

Description  of  the  most  remarkable  Inventions  daring 
the  present  century.  By  Fred.  C.  Bakewell.  Il- 
lustrated with  numerous  engravings.  1  vol.  12mo. 
Cloth,  $1. 

The   Eighteen  Christian  Centuries.    By 

the  Kev.  James  White,  Author  of  a  "  History  of 
France."  With  a  copious  Index.  1  thick  toL 
12mo.     Cloth,  $1  25. 

Evenings  at  the  Microscope;  or,  Re- 
searches among  the  minute  organs  and  forms  of 

Animal  Life.  By  P.  H.  Gosse.  Published  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  General  Literature 

and  Education,  appointed  by  the  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge.  1  vol.,  with  fine  engrav- 
ings.    Cloth,  $1  50. 

Dies  Irse,  in  Thirteen  Original  Versions. 

By  Abraham  Coles,  M.D.  1  elegantly  printed 
vol.,  with  two  Engravings  and  Music,  in  crowu  8vo. 
Beautifully  bound  in  morocco  antique,  14 ;  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  $2. 

Breakfast,  Dinner,  and  Tea,  viewed  Clas- 
sically, Poetically,  and  Practically.  Containing 
numerous  curious  Dishes  and  Feasts,  of  all  Times 
and  Countries.  Besides  Three  Hundred  Moderu 
Receipts.  1  vol.  Square  12mo.  Beautifully  printed. 
In  extra  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1  50. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CX).'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


2TBASLT   OOMPIiETE. 
THE 

New   American   OyclopsBdia, 

A  FOFDLIB  SICnOKASI  OF  GSNEE&L  OOWIEDG^ 

XDRED  BT 

OEOBGE  BIPLET  Aim  a  A.  DAKA, 
ASSISTED    BY    A    NUMEBOUS    BI7T    SELECT    C0BF8    OF    WBITEBS. 


-•♦•- 


The  design  of  the  Niw  Amkbxoak  Ctolop.«dia.  Is  to  ftxrnlsb  tho  grsftt  bodj 
of  intelligont  readers  In  this  conntry-  with  »  popnUr  Dlctionarj  of  GeneiBl 
Ejio^ledge. 

Thjb  New  Ame&ioan  Ctolopxdia  Is  not  fonnded  on  any  Eoropean  model  • 
In  its  plan  and  elaboration  it  is  strictly  original,  and  strictly  American,  liany 
of  the  writers  employed  on  the  work  have  enriched  it  with  their  personal  re- 
searches, olMerrations,  and  discoveries ;  and  every  artidie  has  been  written,  or 
n-written,  expressly  for  its  pages. 

It  is  intended  that  the  work  shall  bear  such  a  character  of  practical  utility 
as  to  make  it  indispensable  to  every  American  library. 

Throoghont  its  sncoeaaive  volumes,  Tux  Nrw  Axexxcak  Ctclopjedia  will 
present  a  fkind  of  accurate  and  copious  information  on  Scikhcx,  Art,  Aobxcul- 
TiTBB,  ComixBOE,  BfAirTTTAcniRn,  Law,  Medioixb,  IjTXKATmc,  PHiLosopnr, 
IIathxmatxos,  Astbokoxt,  HiSTonT,  Biooeapht,  OxoGKAPinr,  Bsugios; 
PounoB,  Tkayxlb,  Chxiiistrt,  MsoHAmos,  Immmoss,  and  Teaobb. 

Abstaining  from  all  doctrinal  discussions,  from  all  sectional  and  sectarian 
argnments,  it  will  maintain  the  position  of  absolute  impartiality  on  the  greal 
controverted  questions  which  have  divided  opinions  in  every  ago. 

This  work  is  published  exclusively  by  subscription,  in  sixteen  largo  octavo 
volumes,  each  containing  790  two-column  pages.  Tola.  I.  to  XIV.  ore  now 
ready*  Price  per  volume,  doth,  $8 ;  library  sty  le,  leather,  $8  60 ;  half  moroeoo^ 
$4;  half  maiia,  tztra.  14  M. 
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D.  APPLETON  &  CO;S  PUBLICATIONS. 


UX  nCPOBTANT   BBFEBENCE   BOOS. 

THE 

American  Annual  Cyclopaedia 

AND 

EEQISISR  OF  IMPORTAirr  EYENIB  OP  THE  TEAS 

1861. 

SMBRAdVO  POUnOAL,  OIYIL,  lOUTABT,  AND  80CIAL  AFFAIB8; 
PUBUO  DOOTJMKNTS;  BIOQBAPHT,  BTATISTIOS,  OOMMXBCX, 
FINAKOB,  UTERATX7BB,  BCISNGB,  AGBICULTTJBr,  A2n>  MX- 
OHANIOAL  INDUSTBT. 


•  •• 


In  onr  Tlew  an  Annnal  CjelopsdU  or  Begister  should  embraoef  as  Its  name 
Implies,  the  entire  circle  of  Important  knowledge  transpiring  during  the  jear; 
^not  merely  those  movements  of  power  and  strength  which  are  the  enrrent 
events  in  the  administration  of  political  and  ciyil  affairs ;  or  the  deeds  of  mili- 
tary prowess,  whether  iUostrating  the  strategy  of  commanders,  or  the  brarerj 
of  soldiers ;  bat  the  discoreries  in  science  detected  by  the  still  thoughts  of  in- 
restigaUng  minds ;  the  portraits  of  character  acted  ont  nnder  the  inspiration  of 
yirtnons  and  noble  purposes ;  those  conntlesi  actions  of  bnsy  men  expressed  in 
the  figures  of  commerce  and  statistics;  the  skllftil  and  precise  steps  of  finance, 
Imparting  vigor  to  enterprise  and  government;  the  improvements  in  agrtenl- 
tare  and  the  developments  of  mechanical  genius  and  industry. 

The  form  of  a  Cydopfedla  has  been  selected,  as  affording  room  fbr  the 
greatest  variety  of  details,  without  becoming  too  minute  and  tedious.  The 
work  is  already  in  an  advanced  stage  of  preparation,  and  will  be  Issned  as  early 
in  the  year  as  its  proper  completion  will  permit  The  volnme  will  be  in  the 
•tyle  of  the  New  American  Cyclopsedia,  having  not  less  than  790  pages,  royal  8vo. 

The  work  will  be  published  exclusively  by  subscription,  and  in  exterior  ap- 
pearance will  be  at  once  elegant  and  substantial. 

PBICE8  AND  STYLES  OF  BINDING. 

In  Cloth,  fa ;  In  Library  Style,  leather,  $8  DO ;  in  Half  Moroooo,  plain,  $i; 
fe&  Half  Boasia,  extra,  |4  60.    Payable  on  delivery. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


MARY    OOWDEN    CLARKE'S    EDITIOH 

or 


Shakespeare. 


A  NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  EDITIOH. 

WITU 

A    SCRUPULOUS    REVISION    OP  THE  TEXT 

1  ro2.,  890.    WUh  Tiflv  lOmtraHonM. 
Half  Bonnd,  |6;  Half  CaU;  extra,  |7  60;  Moroeeo,  extra,  $ia 

THS  BAJOi 

In  Two  Volum$9^  'beauHJuOy  leaded. 
Half  Bound,  |8;  Half  CaU;  extra,  (10;  Morocco,  extra,  $10. 


Instead  of  the  notes  and  comments  which  ordlnarllj  accompany  the  text,— 
interfering  with  the  comfort  of  current  perusal,— a  compendious  glossary  of 
words  and  phraies,  requiring  explanation  for  those  unoonversant  with  Eliza- 
bethan literature,  is  annexed;  with  references  to  respective  acts  and  scenes; 
thus  offering  ready  elucidation  when  needed,— and  only  when  needed. 

A  biographical  and  critical  pre&ce  condenses  into  small  qiaoe  the  historical 
account  of  the  Poet  and  his  productions;  whereto  is  appended  a  chronological 
table  of  Bhaket^eare^s  lUb,  which  enaMes  the  reader  at  one  view  to  see  aU  the 
anthentio  fkcts  (in  the  order  of  their  yeariy  succession)  connected  with  oox 
Dramatists  career,  from  birth  to  death. 

A  minor  point— bnt  one  conducing  to  prompt  comprehension  of  dramatle 
purpose  while  reading— is  the  uniform  placing  of  the  stage  direction  {**  Aside**) 
before,  instead  of  after  the  speech  to  be  so  spoken,  as  hitherto  has  been  the  mode 
in  printing  Shakespearo^s  playa. 

A  leading  critic  once  said: 

**Bnm  the  Yariomm  edition.  Take  the  first  folio  so  fur  as  it  serrea.  Se- 
moTC  printers*  errors  by  collation  of  the  various  Quartos.  Amend  oorrapt  Unea 
by  a  severe  and  Jealous  adoption  of  emendations.  Print  the  text  without  notes, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  Shakespeare.  Such  is  our  advice  to  that  imsfrinary  Ritare 
editor  of  the  works  who  shall  fall  to  his  task  in  a  proper  spirit,  thinking  nothing 
of  himseU^  much  for  the  public,  and  most  of  all  for  tat  Poet**— Atuehjiuii,  Na 
1577. 

Much  in  accordance  with  the  above  Jadldoua  eoontel  has  the  ptesent  edUtas 
baea  aondacted. 
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D.  APPLETON  &  CO;S  PUBLICATIONS. 


APPLETON'S  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 

Edited  by  WK.  E.  WOBTHEN. 


-•-•-•- 


I.  PRACTICAL  DRAWING  BOOK;  containing  a  Descrip- 
tion  of  Drawing  Instrameats  and  their  Use,  with  Practical 
Examples  in  Geometiy  and  Geometrical  Projection.  Edited 
by  Wm.  E.  Wortuen.     1  vol.,  8vo.    $1  50. 

IL  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICAL 
DRAWING  AND  DESIGN.  Edited  bj  Wm.  E.  Wortiien. 
1  vol.,  8vo.     Illustrated  with  nnmeroos  plates.     $1  50. 

TIL  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWING  AND  DESIGN.  Edited  by  Wm.  E.  Worthkn. 
1  vol.,  8vo.     Illustrated.     Price,  |I  50. 

IV.  A  PRACTICAL   TREATISE  ON  SHADING  AND 

SHADOWS.     Edited  by  Wm.E.Worthen.     Ivol,  8vo.  $1. 

V.  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  TOPOGRAPHICAL 

DRAWING.    Edited  by  Wm.  E.  WoBTHEw.     1  vol.,  8Vo.  $1. 

VI.  A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON    PERSPECTIVE 

AND    ISOMETRICAL    DRAWING.     Edited  by  Wm.  E. 
Worthkn.     1  voL,  8vo.     Price,  ^1. 


•*Thla  series  of  books,  edited  by  Wm.  E.  Worlben,  form  a  compleJo  coarse 
0^  Instmctlon  for  the  mechnnie,  arcblct'ot,  and  engineer,  and  are  not  mere 
ooples  for  tbe  draagbtaman,  bnt  also  contain  correct  and  Intelilgible  means  of 
determining  tbe  amount  and  direction  of  strains  to  wblcb  different  parts  of  a 
macblne  or  stractnre  may  bo  subjected,  and  tbe  safe  and  permanent  resistance 
of  tbeso  strains,  wltb  praettcal  applications  of  tbe  same.  Tbey  also  afford 
suggestions  and  aids  to  the  mechanic  in  the  execution  of  new.deslgna.  Under 
tbe  head  of  Architectural  Drawing,  the  general  characteristics  of  various 
styles  have  been  treated  of  and  illustratod,  with  remarks  on  proportion  and 
color.  In  the  department  of  Topographical  Drawing,  selections  bavo  been 
made  from  tbe  best  authorities,  viz. :  Williams,  GlUespie,  Smith  and  Frowe^ 
In  practical  drawing,  tbe  author  brings  the  experience  of  a  series  of  years  in 
each  department  treated  cV^^DetroU  Advertiser, 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 
1 "" 

HISTORY 

or 

CIYILIZATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

By   HSNRT   THOMAS    BUOKLB. 
2  "Vols.    8vo,  Clotli.     S5. 


(/Vom  As  Botton  Journal) 

**  Singnlarly  aentef  possessed  of  rare  ual jtical  power,  imaginttivo  bat  not 
fcndftil,  unwearied  in  research,  and  g:ifted  with  wondcrfbl  talent  in  arranging 
and  moulding  his  material,  the  author  is  as  fiiscinating  as  he  is  learned.  His 
erudition  is  immense— so  immense  as  not  to  be  cumbersome.  It  is  the  result 
of  a  long  and  steady  growth— a  part  of  himseUl 

(fVom  tJU  ChieciQO  Home  Joumtd,) 

**The  master>8troke  of  the  first  volume  is  the  author^s  skill  and  sucoess  in 
delineating  the  train  of  causes  which  resulted  in  the  early  French  BerolnUon 
(1798X  These  causes,  with  their  combinations,  are  so  arranged  that  the  mind 
of  the  reader  is  prepared  for  results  not  very  unlike  such  as  actually  occurred, 
horrible  as  they  were. 

{From  ih€  Botton  Transcript) 

'  **  His  first  Tolnme  eyinoes  a  clear  head,  an  intrepid  heart,  and  an  honest  pur- 
pose. A  true  kind  of  induction  characterizes  it  Indeed  it  is  almost  a  new 
revelation,  comprising  the  fidelity  of  Gibbon,  the  comprehensiveness  of  Hum- 
boldt,  and  the  &scination  of  Maoaulay.** 

{From  ths  ir.  r.  Daily  Timet,)* 

*•  Wo  have  read  Mr.  Buckle's  volumes  with  the  deepest  interest  We  owe 
him  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude.  His  influence  on  the  thoogbt  of  the  present 
ago  cannot  but  be  enormous,  and  if  he  gives  us  no  more  than  we  already  h^ve 
in  the  two  volumes  of  the  magnus  oput^  he  will  stlU  be  classed  among  the 
flUhers  and  founders  of  the  Science  of  History.^ 

{From  ths  Newark  Daily  AdwrOter.y 

"The  book  is  a  treat,  and  even  'mid  the  din  of  battle  it  will  be  extensively 
read,  for  it  bears  no  little  upon  our  own  selves,  our  country,  and  its  lUtora  ax- 
istenoe  and  progress." 
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